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Abtiolb  L— the  late  PROFESSOR  GREEN  OF  OX- 
FORD—THE "DOCTOR  GREY"  OF  "ROBERT 
ELSMERE." 

Works  of  Thomas  RiU  Grem,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
and  Whyte's  Prof eseor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  TJmYersily 
of  Oxford,  edited  by  R.  L.  Kettlbship,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  YoL  HE,  MiBcellanies  and  Memoir,  with 
a  portrait  London,  LongmanB,  Green,  and  Company,  and 
New  York,  15  East  Sixteenth  street. 

Eight  months  ago,  had  the  question  been  asked,  who  was 
Thomas  Hfll  Green  t  the  answer  wonld  have  been  somewhat  as 
f oIlowB :  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  philosophical  writers  of  the 
ptoflcgit  generation  and  also  one  of  the  most  eSeotiye  agents  for 
good  in  the  TTniYeiaity  of  Oxford,  in  varions  directions,  specn- 
▼ou  znr.  1 


2  The  late  Professor  Oreen,  of  Oxford.  [Jan., 

lative  and  practical;  a  man  whose  inflnence  moreover  wiU 
for  many  years  survive  his  untimely  death.  At  that  time  the 
question  and  its  answer  would  have  interested  only  here  and 
tiiere  a  solitary  reader.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  now  when  the 
answer  to  our  question  is :  Mr.  Green  is  Dr.  Grey  of  "  Eobert 
Elsmere,"  the  wise  Si/r  Oracle  of  the  tale,  who  was  resorted  to 
by  its  hero  for  needed  counsel  in  the  hour  of  his  extremest 
necessity,  and  who  is  named  with  supreme  confidence  by  the 
gifted  author  of  the  story  as  the  object  of  her  special  regard, 
and  of  whom  she  more  than  intimates  that  he  had  long  ago 
decided  against  the  claims  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Christian, 
history — ^which  decision  should  be  taken  as  authoritative  and 
final. 

It  is  altogether  timely  that  just  at  this  time  the  memoir  of 
Professor  Green  should  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  his  works.  This  memoir  is  admirable  of  its  kind,  pre- 
pared as  it  was  with  the  careful  and  sympathizing  fidelity  of  his 
associate  for  many  years  in  BaUiol  College.  And  yet  he  writes 
under  the  constraint  which  is  imposed  by  the  desire  on  the  one 
hand  to  allow  Mr.  Green  and  his  friends  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  on  the  other  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  partizan- 
ship  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  his  honored  colleague  and 
friend.  This  constraint  is  so  obvious  and  pressing  as  to  give 
an  air  of  stiffness  and  reserve  to  a  narrative  which  otherwise 
is  picturesque  with  lively  descriptions  and  glowing  with  per- 
sonal sympathy.  It  is  no  secret  to  any  one  who  is  only  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  internal  history  of  thought  and 
feeling  at  Oxford — ^a  story  of  controversy  and  debate— during 
the  thirty  years  in  which  Professor  Green  was  an  inmate  of 
Balliol  College  that  essential  changes  have  taken  place  in  its 
intellectual  and  practical  life  and  that  to  some  of  these  changes 
Professor  Green  has  given  an  important,  if  not  a  decisive, 
impulse.  That  Mr.  Nettleship  has  designed  to  be  evenly  and 
severely  veracious  and  just  is  evident  upon  every  page  and  in 
every  line.  It  is  ahnost  equally  patent  that  this  purpose  has 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  vivacity  and  glow  of  which  the 
narrative  was  capable  and  to  which  it  almost  of  necessity 
impelled.  Whatever  disappointment  we  may  feel  that  the  nar- 
rative is  less  vivacious  than  we  might  desire  is  more  than 
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oonnterbalaDced  by  the  modeBt  and  cantious  and  even-handed 
jimtice  that  seemfi  to  have  controlled  every  description  and 
statement. 

Mr.  Green  was  bom  in  1836,  at  Birkin,  in  Yorjoshire,  W. 
K,  a  country  parish  of  which  his  father  was  Sector.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  accounting  somewhat  for  many  things  in 
his  character  and  opinions,  that  an  ancestor  married  as  his  first 
wife  a  grand-danghter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  afterwards  a 
daughter  of  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  Colonel  Sanders.  His 
mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  left  to  the  controlling 
inflnence  of  his  father  who  is  characterized  as  ^Hhe  best  friend 
of  his  childhood — a  man  who  combined  deep  religious  feeling, 
unencnmbered  with  doep^natic  learning,  with  native  eloquence, 
love  for  the  peasantry,  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and  humorous 
observation  of  men,"  aU  of  them  characteristics  which  were 
certain  to  form  a  congenial  atmosphere  for  such  a  receptive 
nature  as  that  of  the  son.  From  the  first,  he  gave  signs  of 
marked  individuality,  rather  in  the  form  of  a  stubborn  self- 
reliance  in  honest  ways  than  of  any  fiights  of  genius.  At  four- 
teen, he  went  to  Rugby  under  PWncipal  Groulbum,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years  till  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  where  he 
earned  no  brilliant  distinction,  but  developed  more  fully  and 
consistently  the  self-reliance  of  his  childhood — ^generally  in 
fidelity  to  his  school  tasks,  yet  somewhat  modified  by  an  incon- 
venient unconf ormability  to  the  ways  of  his  fellows  and  of  his 
instructors.  Among  other  characteristic  things  recorded  of 
him  is  this,  that  among  four  hundred  boys  he  was  the  only 
water  drinker.  By  this  time  he  begins  to  have  opinions  of  his 
own  and  looks  forward  to  Oxford  with  no  "  glowing  anticipa- 
tions of  its  attractions  or  admiring  estimate  of  the  industry  or 
aims  of  its  inmates."  It  would  seem  that  up  to  this  time  he 
had  not  yet  fallen  in  with  any  either  books  or  men  who  were 
fitted  strongly  or  permanently  to  afiect  his  opinions  or  his 
character,  but  was  still  feeling  about  in  an  indefinite  yet 
predestined  fashion  for  the  elements  which  would  be  congenial 
to  his  life.  These  he  found  at  last  in  Balliol  College,  of  which 
he  had  become  a  member,  and  which  was  then  stirring  with  the 
b^nnings  of  that  intellectual  life  which  its  now  distinguished 
Master  has  been  the  means  of  so  effectively  awakening  in  its 
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iiustnictorB  and  stadents,  and  to  which  Green  in  his  time  gave 
an  impnlfle  which  was  nniqne  of  its  kind.    It  does  not  appear 
from  the  narrative  that  he  had  at  first  any  special  interest  in 
the  studies  or  anthers  which  were  nsed  by  the  tutors  or  were 
prescribed  by  the  examiners^  but  that  he  gradually  connected 
with  these  tasks  of  routine,  researches   and   studies    which 
awakened  an  intellectual  and  moral  interest  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils  over  and  above  any  arising  from  their  relations  to  univer- 
sity examinations  and  honors.  We  know  from  other  sources  that, 
during  his  university  life,  the  controversies  and  discussions  which 
grew  out  of  the  Tractarian  movement  had  gradually  been  super- 
seded by  the  more  fundamental  inquiries  which  concern  the  his- 
torical truthfulness  and  supernatural  trustworthiness  of  the  evan- 
gelical story  and  that  the  temporary  interest  which  had  been 
awakened  by  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  had  compelled 
a  re-examination  of  the  received  philosophy  of  Locke  and  the 
imposing  terminology  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  so  that  the  pro- 
f oundest  discussions  of  these  tiiemes  were  found  to  be  alto- 
gether en  rhgle^  under  the  large  discretion  which  was  assumed 
and  allowed  by  the  men  in  authority.    Whatever  may  have 
been  the  possible  or  the  actual  abuses  of  the  English  uni- 
versity system  in  its  diversified  history,  the  fact  is  unques- 
tioned that  at  times  it  has  been  a  most  effective  agent  for  good 
through  its  instructors  and  pupils  in  the  great  movements  of 
thought  which  have  characterized  or  rather  which  have  created 
English  history.    The  influence  of  Professor  Green  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this  truth.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  except 
by  a  minute  and  attenuated  detail  which  would  be  well  nigh 
useless  and  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  operation  of  the  system.    And  yet  some  light  may  pene- 
trate the  most  darkened  understanding  which  will  follow  the 
course  of  Professor  Green,  as  recorded  by  his  biographer. 

It  was  in  1855  that  he  had  entered  Balliol,  which  for 
many  obvious  reasons  would  naturally  attract  a  young  man  of 
his  principles  and  temperament.  Here  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence and  was  attracted  by  the  society  of  Jowett,  then  a  Fellow 
and  Professor,  and  afterwards,  and  now,  its  accomplished  Master. 
Professor  Oonington  and  Mr.  Charles  Parker  are  also  named  as 
among  the  intimate  associates  who  discovered  his  promise  and 
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endeavored  to  awaken  hiB  energies  and  to  concentrate  his 
stadieSb  They  were  in  a  measnre  snccessfuL  In  1869  he 
gained  a  First  Glass.  In  1860  he  was  employed  as  a  lecturer  on 
ancient  and  modem  history,  and  in  1860  he  was  elected  Fel- 
low. To  Professor  Jowett  he  felt  himself  the  most  indebted 
and  from  1860  to  1866  the  two  were  most  closely  united. 
With  Conington  he  was  usually  associated  in  the  summer  read- 
mg  parties  in  which  he  rejoiced  in  the  freshness  of  nature's 
beauty  and  luxuriousness  and  still  more  in  the  rough  simplicity 
of  the  thoughtful  country  people  with  whom  the  two  were 
brought  into  contact.  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Maurice  are 
named  as  authors  in  English  literature  with  whom,  at  that  time, 
Green  especially  sympathized.  Politics  in  the  noble  ethical 
sense  of  the  term  might  be  said  to  have  been  very  early  the  en- 
grossing theme  of  his  speculative  meditations,  and  the  Family, 
^e  State,  and  the  Church  to  have  been  recognized  by  him  as 
divine  institutions — ^veritable  revelations  from  God  and  requir- 
ing on  the  part  of  man  ethical  and  religious  homage  and  affec- 
tion— by  a  tiieory  in  which  seemed  to  be  blended  the  poetry  of 
Chivalry,  the  prose  of  Badicalism,  and  the  consecration  of 
Beligion.  This  theory  he  was  always  ready  to  expound  and 
defend,  but  as  might  be  expected  it  was  stupid  prose  or  empty 
declamation  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  of  the  dedaimers  and 
listeners  at  the  debates  of  the  Oxford  Union.  His  political 
sympathies  and  antipathies  were  by  no  means  ideal  only. 
Louis  Napoleon  he  stigmatizes  as  ^^  a  successful  brigand,"  and 
Palmerston,  as  the  most  mischievous  man  in  England,  while 
John  Bright  he  glorifies  as  one  of  the  noblest.  In  short,  his 
political  creed  was,  at  that  time,  transfigured  into  a  religion,  or 
as  his  biographer  expresses  it:  ^^The  strongest  elements  in 
Green's  nature  seem  to  have  been  the  sense  of  public  duty  and 
the  sense  of  religious  dependence,  and  in  the  creeds  of  modem 
toleration  and  modern  evangelicalism  he  found  a  congenial  lan- 
guage which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  translating  when  he  wished 
into  that  of  German  metaphysics,"  and  adds :  '^  The  passages 
quoted  above  indicate  the  position  at  which  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  four  and  twenty  and  which  he  never  really  abandoned. 
The  idea  of  a  free  personality  exercising  its  freedom  under  con- 
ditions which  it  has  itself  created  formed  the  meeting  point  for 
his  political  and  religious  aspirations." 
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After  obtaining  his  fellowship,  his  f ntnre  occupation  for  life 
naturally  began  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  Under  the  natural 
drift  of  circumstances  and  the  persuasive  influence  of  Mr. 
Jowett,  he  by  degrees  became  more  and  more  firmly  nested  in 
Balliol  and  here  he  remained  till  his  death,  with  more  variety 
and  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of  instruction  and  influence,  with 
more  and  more  of  deflnite  purpose  in  his  studies  and  labors,  and 
an  immense  augmentation  of  his  capacity  to  influence  young 
men  in  the  way  of  personal  intercourse.  Perhaps  no  portion  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  University  of  Oxford  has  been  of  late  more 
critical  tiian  during  his  residence  as  an  instructor.  That  in 
many  respects  his  influence  was  most  salutary,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. As  a  philosopher  and  philosophical  critic  he  was  strik- 
ingly able.  His  critical  examinations  of  Locke  and  Berkeley 
and  Hume,  of  Stuart  Mill  and  Spencer  and  Lewes  and  Kant, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  masterly  and  will  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  library  of  every  thorough  student  of  the  present 
phases  of  philosophical  thought.  Though  needlessly  elaborate 
and  diffuse  they  will  be  read  till  they  are  superseded  by  simpler 
and  more  condensed  presentations  of  the  many  fundamental 
truths  which  they  assert  and  defend — ^many  of  which  these 
criticisms  were  the  first  to  set  in  a  light  so  strong  and  so  con- 
vincing that  hereafter  they  wiQ  not  be  easily  overlooked  or 
denied.  What  they  were  and  how  they  were  defended  we  do  not 
propose  to  explain.  We  choose  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief 
exposition  of  Green's  ethical  system  and  the  application  which 
he  made  of  it  to  the  Christian  evidences  and  Christian  theology. 

In  a  form  somewhat  condensed  this  ethical  theory  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

"  The  central  conception  of  the  universe  of  being  is  a  single 
eternal  activity  of  which  it  is  the  essence  to  be  self-conscious, 
i.  e.,  to  be  itseU  and  not  itself  in  one.  Of  this  activity  every 
particular  existence  is  a  limited  manifestation  and  among  other 
such  existences  those  which  we  call  ourselves.  In  so  far  as 
there  is  a  we  at  all  and  a  world  which  we  call  ours,  it  is  because 
the  self  which  is  the  unity  of  the  world  is  *  communicated ' 
under  the  conditions  of  our  physical  organization.  It  is  this 
fact,  the  fact  of  a  self-conditioned  or  free  energy  acting  under 
limiting  conditions,  which  makes  our  experiences  a  continual 
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self-contradiction  between  what  we  are  and  what  we  have  it  in 
us  to  be." 

"  The  conception  of  self -consciousness  as  the  ultimate  reality, 
is  one  to  which  we  are  led  by  reflection  npon  our  own  experi- 
ences, or  in  other  words,  by  asking  ourselves  what  we  mean  by 
a  fact.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  fact  be  taken  in  the 
minimum  or  the  maximum  of  its  meaning,  whether  as  the 
simplest  possible  fact,  as  '  something '  or  as  the  highly  complex 
facts  covered  by  such  words  as  ^  science,  art,  morality,  or  as  the 
all-inclusive  fact  which  we  call  'the  world.'  At  whatever 
point  it  is  considered,  it  is  found  to  consist  in  relationship  and 
relationships.  It  is  through  these  relationships  that  God  makes 
himself  known  to  us  more  and  more  distinctly.  It  is  by  con- 
forming ourselves  more  and  more  completely  to  them  that  we 
are  ethically  united  to  God." 

This  brief  statement  of  the  underlying  metaphysics  of  Green's 
system,  abridged  from  the  words  of  his  biographer,  may  pre- 
pare U8  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  hold  that 
in  ethics  we  must  assume  a  self-conscious  being  acting  through 
each  free  being  and  manifesting  himself  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly through  the  relationships  which  connect  man  with  man 
and  man  with  God,  as  man  proceeds  towards  that  complete 
harmony  which  ensues  when  knowledge  is  complete  and  love  is 
perfect,  or,  as  we  take  the  liberty  to  add  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, when  dissonance  and  alienation  prevail.  This  statement 
of  Green's  theory  may  seem  dry  and  unfruitful  as  the  seared 
and  withered  leaves  of  autumn,  but  held  as  a  living  faith  by 
himself  it  was  germinant  with  evernspringing  life,  wide-reach- 
ing enough  to  meet  every  exigency,  a  formula  of  duty  suffi- 
ciently inspiring  to  breathe  life  beneath  the  ribs  of  death. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow,  it  will  be  understood  that  our 
object  is  not  so  much  to  show  how  he  held  and  applied  his 
theory,  as  it  is  to  show  how  his  theory  explains  the  man. 

One  remark  seems  to  be  here  in  place  and  indeed  to  be 
required  for  the  full  and  fair  understanding  of  his  fundamental 
philosophy,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  the  same  with  Hegelianism 
as  it  is  often  interpreted,  as  a  system  which  substitutes  thought 
and  thought  relations  for  persons  and  things,  and  which  re- 
Bolves  the  universe  of  fact  into  a  self-developed  structure 
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of  logical  entitieB.  Ho  better  explanation  of  the  difierences 
between  the  two  Bystems  can  be  found  than  is  furnished  in  the 
few  brief  and  pointed  strictureB  made  by  our  author  in  a 
flhort  critidBm  of  Principal  J.  Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Beligion. 

'*  To  assume,  because  all  reality  requires  thought  to  conceive  it,  that 
therefore  thought  is  the  condition  of  its  existence,  is,  indeed,  unwar- 
rantable. But  it  is  another  matter  if,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
constituents  of  that  which  we  account  real— the  determinations  of 
things — we  find  that  they  all  imply  some  synthetic  action  which  we 
only  know  as  exercised  by  our  own  spirit." 

"  But  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  world  in  its  truth  or 
full  reality  is  spiritual,  because  on  no  other  supposition  is  its  unity 
explicable,  we  may  still  have  to  confess  that  a  knowledge  of  it  in  its 
spiritual  reality— such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  would  be  a  knowledge  of 
God— is  impossible  to  us.  To  know  Qod  we  must  be  God.  The  unify- 
ing principle  of  the  world  is  indeed  in  us ;  it  is  our  self.  But,  as  in  us, 
it  is  so  conditioned  by  a  particular  animal  nature  that,  while  it  yields 
that  idea  of  the  world  as  one  which  regulates  all  our  knowledge,  our 
actual  knowledge  remains  a  piecemeal  process.  We  spell  out  tiie  rela- 
tions of  things  one  by  one ;  we  pass  from  condition  to  condition,  from 
effect  to  effect ;  but,  as  one  fragment  of  truth  is  grasped,  another  has 
escaped  us,  and  we  never  reach  that  totality  of  apprehension  through 
which  alone  we  could  know  the  world  as  it  is  and  God  in  it.  This  is  the 
infirmity  of  our  discursive  understanding.  If  in  one  sense  it  reveals 
Qod,  in  another  it  hides  him.  Language  which  seems  to  imply  its 
identification  with  Gk>d,  or  with  tiie  world  in  its  spiritual  reality,  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  confusion."   p.  145. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Profefisor  Green  was  always 
clear  or  self-consifitent  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  Bystem. 
We  would  rather  say  that  the  personal  and  practical  sympathies 
of  the  man  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  convictions  and 
his  practical  principles  as  had  his  metaphysical  theories.  While 
on  the  one  hand  he  delighted  in  thinking  and  was  entirely  at 
home  in  the  intellectual  activities  of  patient  analysis  and  ad- 
venturous synthesis,  he  was  equally  interested,  on  the  other,  in 
the  practical  conclusions  to  which  his  daring  and  adventurous 
logic  would  conduct  him.  A  reverent  conservatism  and  a 
reckless  radicalism  seem  to  have  been  the  impulses  which  con- 
spired to  lift  him  to  the  heights  of  bold  speculation  and  of 
patient  and  persevering  action.  Hence  he  was  often  unpopular 
or  rather  he  was  always  prepared,  we  had  ahnost  said  he  was 
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nnif  onnly  impelled,  to  espouBe  an  unpopular  cause.  And  as  it 
never  fafls  to  be  true  that  what  is  conceived  to  be  radicalism  in 
polities,  philosophy,  aud  religion  attracts  more  or  less  attention 
by  reason  of  the  simple  oddity  of  its  antagonism,  a  temper  like 
Green's  could  not  fail  to  attach  himself  to  an  ample  number  of 
flingnlar  if  not  unpopular  parties.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  when  at  Bugby  he  was  alone  among  four  hxmdred  boys  as 
a  water  drinker,  and  also  that  somewhat  early  in  his  university 
life  he  dared  to  idolize  John  Bright,  the  man  of  all  others  who 
would  least  of  aU  expect  to  find  a  following  in  the  walks  and 
halls  which  are  so  redolent  of  Toryism.  What  is  more  remarkable 
was  the  early  and  ardent  interest  which  he  took  in  our  own  civil 
war  and  the  bold  and  sturdy  patience  with  which,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  he  defended  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  Union  against  a  host  of  natural  and  factitious  opponents. 
What  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  interest  which 
he  felt  in  that  other  ^^  Great  Bebellion,"  the  civil  war  in  which 
Bo  many  of  England's  noblest  sons  were  engaged,  and  in  which 
80  many  of  her  choicest  spirits  sealed  their  faith  on  the  field  or 
the  scaffold. 

The  editor  scarcely  needed  to  apologize  for  the  publication 
of  the  lectures  on  "The  English  Revolution,"  or  "The  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,"  as  the  running  title  has  it.  If  those 
lectures  render  no  other  service,  they  are  a  fervent  and  out- 
spoken confession  of  the  author's  political  ideals  and  his  politi- 
cal faith  and  furnish  the  key  to  much  of  his  public  conduct. 
The  reader  of  them  finds  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  influences 
of  his  relationship  to  Cromwell  and  Cromwell's  Colonel  Sand- 
ers, or  in  finding  in  his  ardent  idealism  a  kinship  with  Sir  Harry 
Yane,  that  noblest  idealist  whom  Milton  commemorates,  and 
England  and  America  each  claims  as  its  own.  The  concluding 
sentences  of  this  course  are  fraught  with  suggestive  meaning. 

"  Two  palpable  benefits  the  short  triumph  of  puritanism  did  win  for 
fiigland.  It  saved  it  from  the  catholic  reaction,  and  it  created  the 
"  dissenting  bodies.**  If  it  seems  but  a  poor  change  from  the  fanatic 
ascerdotalism  of  Laud  to  the  genteel  and  interested  sacerdotaliflm 
of  modem  Knglish  churchmanship,  yet  the  fifteen  years  of  vigorous 
growth  which  Cromwell's  sword  secured  for  the  ohuroh  of  the  sec- 
taries»  gave  it  a  permanent  force  which  no  reaction  could  suppress, 
and   which    has   since  been   the   great  spring  of   political  life  in 
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England.  The  higher  enthusiasm,  however,  which  breathed  in  Ciom- 
well  and  Vane,  was  not  puritanic  or  English  merely.  It  belonged  to 
the  universal  spiritual  force  which  as  ecstasy,  mysticism,  quietism,  phi- 
losophy, is  in  permanent  collision  with  the  carnal  interests  of  the 
world,  and  which,  if  it  conquers  them  for  a  moment,  yet  again  sinks 
under  them,  that  it  may  transmute  them  more  thoroughly  to  its  service. 
"  Death,"  said  Vane  on  the  scaffold,  *'  is  a  little  word,  but  it  is  a  great 
work  to  die."  So  his  own  enthusiasm  died  that  it  might  rise  again.  It 
was  sown  in  the  weakness  of  feeling,  that  it  might  be  raised  in  the 
intellectual  comprehension  which  is  power.  '*  The  i>eople  of  Elngland," 
he  said  again,  <'  have  been  long  asleep.  I  doubt  they  will  be  hungry 
when  they  awake."  They  have  slept,  we  may  say,  another  two  hun- 
dred years.  If  they  should  yet  wake  and  be  hungry,  they  will  find 
their  food  in  the  ideas  which,  with  much  blindness  and  weakness,  he 
vainly  offered  them,  cleared  and  ripened  by  a  philosophy  of  which  he 
did  not  dream."    p.  864. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  these  lectures  were 
delivered  in  1867,  before  the  writer  had  as  yet  fought  his  way 
into  a  position  in  which  he  could  be  fearless  of  consequences 
and  command  respect  for  his  opinions  however  unpopular  they 
might  be. 

Mr.  Green's  interest  in  education,  both  in  the  school  and 
university,  was  eminently  characteristic.  He  was  sensitively 
alive  to  lie  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land who  by  reason  of  their  wealth  might  naturally  ask  for  the 
higher  education  and  use  it  most  advantageously  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellows,  were  practically  shut  out  from  the 
charmed  walks  upon  which  they  might  gaze,  but  within  which 
they  could  not  enter.  The  son  of  a  university  man,  educated  at 
Eugby  and  at  Oxford,  crowned  with  University  honors  and 
sharing  in  University  emoluments,  he  had  the  rare  insight  and 
the  still  rarer  sympathetic  generosity  which  are  thus  described 
by  his  biographer : 

<'  Middle-class  education  "  has  come  to  be  understood  as  the  kind  of 
education  which,  being  divorced  from  the  universities,  having  no  stim- 
ulus from  government  inspection,  and  being  generally  conducted 
merely  with  a  view  to  commercial  profit  by  the  principals,  is  seldom 
either  of  a  thorough  or  of  an  elevating  kind.  On  the  other  side  the 
term  ''education  of  a  gentleman,"  like  the  term  ''gentleman"  itself, 
has  acquired  a  meaning  unknown  in  any  other  countries.  The  term 
would  be  intelligible  if  it  retained  the  meaning  of  a  man  of  a  certain 
lineage,  or  of  a  man  holding  a  landed  estate  according  to  a  certain 
tenure.    It  would  be  intelligible  again  if  it  meant  a  man  habitually 
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honorable  in  feeling,  conduct,  and  speech.  But  with  us  nowadays  it 
means  neither  of  these  things.  It  seems  chiefly  to  indicate  a  kind  of 
manner  and  tone  of  feeling  acquired  by  those  educated  at  the  miscalled 
"public  schools,"  and  borrowed  from  them  with  more  or  less  perfect- 
neas  of  imitation  by  others.  I  do  not  depreciate  the  value  of  this 
manner  and  tone  of  feeling,  but  I  regret  that  it  should  be  a  mark  of 
social  distinction.  Whatever  is  really  of  value  in  it  should  be  charac- 
teristic of  all  men  of  liberal  education.  A  properly  organized  system 
of  schools  would  level  up  without  levelling  down.  It  would  not  make 
the  gentleman  any  the  lees  of  a  gentleman  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  would  cure  him  of  his  unconscious  social  insolence  just  as 
it  would  cure  others  of  social  jealousy.  To  promote  such  a  system  by 
the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  his  own  town  was  his  last  public 
act,  and  almost  his  last  public  utterance  was  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  ''  when  the  phrase  '  education  of  a  gentleman* 
will  have  lost  its  meaning,  because  the  sort  of  education  which  alone 
makes  the  gentleman  in  any  true  sense  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
As  it  was  the  aspiration  of  Moses  that  all  the  Lord's  people  should  be 
prophets,  so  with  all  seriousness  and  reverence  we  may  hope  and  pray 
for  a  condition  of  English  society  in  which  all  honest  citizens  will  rec- 
ognise themselves  and  be  recognized  by  each  other  as  gentlemen." 
^MemciVy  pp.  Iviir-lviiL 

To  oyercome  these  evils,  he  labored  faithfully  and  persist- 
ently during  the  last  and  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  fought 
these  social  difficulties  manfully  and  sturdily  where  they  were 
most  deeply  rooted  and  had  become  entwined  with  cJl  that 
was  sacred  in  religion,  venerable  in  learning,  and  honored  in 
tradition,  that  is,  in  Oxford  itself,  and  this  not  by  declamation 
or  discussion  merely  but  by  patient  experiment,  in  the  High 
and  Middle  Class  Schools  of  the  city.  Whether  or  not  the 
ideal  at  which  he  aspired  is  attainable  in  any  country  may  be 
open  to  question,  but  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  the  spirit  in  which 
he  labored  was  eminently  humane  and  Christian.  Had  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  been  animated  more  warmly  by  a  similar 
spirit,  had  he  made  less  fun  of  the  Philistines  whose  defects 
he  satirized  so  amusingly,  and  sought  to  treat  their  defects  in  a 
temper  somewhat  more  practical,  by  means  of  systematic  and 
radical  reforms  in  the  public  education  of  Great  Britain,  he 
would  have  added  a  somewhat  more  brilliant  luster  to  his 
deservedly  brilliant  fame. 

We  find  ourselves  insensibly  yet  necessarily  brought  to  the 
most  difficult  yet  the  most  interesting  portion  of  our  task,  the 
delineation  of  Professor  Green's  theory  of  religion  and  the 
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OhriBtian  Bevelation.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his  biographer 
has  found  it  difficult  to  reduce  this  theory  to  a  few  compre- 
hensive Btatements,  or  to  reproduce  it  in  the  ordinary  termi- 
nology of  creeds  and  confessions,  of  dogmas  and  systems. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  opinions  which  constitute  its 
underlying  philosophy  were  held  in  all  seriousness  and  were 
applied  to  aU  the  problems  of  thinkmg  and  living.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  Professor  Green 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  pervaded  and  controlled  all  his  think- 
ing and  that  it  was  to  him  a  faith  by  which  he  would  live  and 
die. 

We  have  already  referred  to  his  doctrine  of  the  natural  and 
necessary  recognition  of  God  as  a  self-conscious  spirit,  enforc- 
ing obligation  in  the  several  relations  of  human  life,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  intensified  till  He  should  be  a  controlling  and 
ever  present  force.  Of  the  incarnation  he  held  that  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  God  and  man,  not  because  his  physical  birth  and 
death  took  place  under  conditions  impossible  to  the  normal 
human  organization  but  on  the  contrary  because,  having  the 
normal  human  organization  in  its  entirety,  he  realized  in  and 
through  it  his  absolute  union  with  God  and  became  in  actual 
fact  what  aU  men  have  in  them  potentially  to  become.  This 
^  divinization'  of  humanity,  this '  incarnation*  took  place  in  Him 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  under  special  historical  conditions, 
which  the  gospel  narrative  enables  us  partially  but  only  par- 
tially to  reconstruct."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Green's  biographer  in 
a  condensed  summary  of  his  tiieory  of  the  Incarnation.  From 
Professor  Green's  ^^ay  on  Christicm  Dogma^  we  gather  much 
more,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Christ  of  the  first  century  and  the  impression  which 
he  made  upon  his  generation  when  living  and  upon  Paul  after 
the  termination  of  his  earthly  life.  That  in  this  theory  there 
are  Iocvamb  vcUde  defl&ndo^  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  any 
thoughtful  reader,  who  is  only  moderately  gifted  with  "  the 
historic  sense."  That  Professor  Green  should  attach  little  or 
no  importance  to  the  impression  which  the  actual  personality 
of  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  claims  for  himself,  must  have  made 
upon  every  receptive  mind — and  indeed  in  the  way  of  reaction 
upon  the  unreceptive — ^is  to  us  incomprehensible.    We  are  sim- 
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ply  astonished  at  the  slight  historical  value  which  he  attaches 
to  the  records  of  his  sayings  or  doings,  indeed,  to  any  repro- 
ductions of  his  hmnan  life,  especially  of  the  definite  claims  or 
assertions  which  Christ  makes  for  himself.  He  also  overlooks 
the  enormous  probability  that  all  Palestine  was  full  of  verbal 
reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  this  wonderful  personage 
which  must  have  been  everywhere  current  till  the  siege  and 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  capitol.  Next  he  dares  to  assert 
from  Paul's  own  testimony,  that  his  own  conversion  occurred 
^  in  spite  of  ignorance  (this  is  the  necessary  inference  from  his 
own  language)  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  prior  to  his  death 
as  detailed  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  etc" 

'^  Christ,  according  to  his  own  language,  was  made  known  to 
him  by  revelation,  but  by  such  a  revelation,  judging  by  his 
own  description  of  its  effects  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as 
might  be  vouchsafed,  without  a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  light 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  to  any  like  spirit  brooding  on 
the  bare  facts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Divine  Son 
of  man." 

We  do  not  need  to  cite  the  fervent  and  eloquent  language 
with  which  Professor  Green  repeats  the  same  thoughts,  to 
enforce  the  inquiry  whether  inferences  like  these  can  be  justi- 
fied by  any  rational  psychological  theory  or  any  accredited 
history  of  human  experience.  That  man  has  a  spiritual  and 
moral  nature  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question ;  that  he  has  an 
intuitive  consciousness  of  God  and  is  more  or  less  actually 
alive  to  his  needs  as  related  to  God  we  will  neither  question 
nor  deny — but  that  the  imagination  of  man  could  evolve  from 
its  own  spiritual  consciousness  such  an  object  of  wonder  and 
worship,  or  invest  with  the  dignity  of  manifested  truth,  such 
paradoxical  claims  for  himself  as  are  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  is  of  itself  so  clearly  impossible  as  at 
once  to  be  regarded  as  simply  incredible.  The  convictions  of 
the  human  intellect  upon  this  single  point  seem  to  us  to  be  prac- 
tically unanimous,  and  practically  incapable  of  change.  To  the 
radical  and  incautious  theory  of  Professor  Green  we  can  only 
find  a  parallel  in  the  products  of  those  seething  brains  which 
were  so  active  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  the 
lipB  of  many  a  gallant  colonel  and  doughty  sergeant  claimed 
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to  be  inspired  in  the  eminent  sense  of  this  mnch  abused  term. 
We  doubt  not  that  many  as  eloquent  an  utterance  of  theo- 
sophic  speculation  fell  from  the  lips  of  some  of  Cromwell's 
officers  when  exalted  to  the  prophetic  mood,  as  ever  dropped 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Green  in  his  loftiest  visions.  It 
were  perhaps  more  exact  to  find  a  striking  likeness  to  them  in 
the  discourses  of  some  of  the  so-called  Cambridge  men  of  the 
same  period  who  sought  to  Christianize  the  speculations  and 
language  of  the  Platonic  school,  and  to  harmonzie  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  times  with  a  comprehensive  Catholic  theology. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  permanent  value  of  Pro- 
fessor Green's  contribution  to  Christian  thought  and  however 
severely  we  may  judge  his  theological  speculations,  we  cannot 
but  recognize  the  value  of  his  services  to  Christian  truth  in  the 
inroads  which  he  made  upon  the  ^^  vm,spi/rUual  ecdesiastioism^^ 
which  has  long  held  sway  in  Oxford  and  through  Oxford  over 
much  of  the  Protestant  world. 

We  confess  that  theories  like  those  of  Professor  Green, 
sound  strangely  enough  as  coming  from  Oxford,  and  yet  there 
is  perhaps  no  center  of  speculation  where  they  might  render  a 
more  efficient  and  useful  service.  So  far  as  the  discussion  of 
them  shall  awaken  the  attention  of  its  students  to  the  uses  and 
abuses'  of  dogmatic  theology  and  of  scholastic  creeds,  to  the 
relation  of  Biblical  conceptions  and  philosophical  truths  to  the 
dogmas  of  parties  and  of  sects,  such  an  agitation  cannot  but 
be  most  salutary.  So  far  as  such  discussions  hold  the  atten- 
tion to  the  far  reaching  fundamental  principle  that  the  creeds 
of  the  church  are  of  necessity  the  products  of  the  schools,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  faith  of  the  church, 
which  concerns  itself  mainly  with  relations  of  fact  and  of 
duty,  so  far  they  cannot  but  strengthen  the  faith  and  enlarge 
the  charity  of  its  gifted  and  cultured  scholars.  So  far,  also,  as 
they  direct  the  attention  to  the  difference  between  a  living 
iei&L  in  a  person  and  a  history,  and  the  intellectual  apprecia- 
tion of  logical  distinctions,  so  far  will  they  provide  for  the 
freedom  of  scientific  discussion  and  the  exactness  of  scientific 
thought  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fervor  of  personal  faith  and 
of  devoted  service  on  the  other.  The  memoir  and  works  of 
Professor  Green  are  fitted  to  inculcate  both  these  lessons.  They 
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certamly  present  an  admirable  and  inspiring  example  of  a  man 
of  heroic  monld-who  strove  with  equal  earnestness  for  the 
right  to  think  and  reason  as  truly  as  for  the  privilege  and  obli- 
gation to  feel  and  to  act,  and  exemplified  most  admirably  the 
impulse  to  love  and  worship  as  well  as  to  labor  and  sacrifice. 
While  we.  cannot  but  regret  that  speculatively  he  failed  to 
emerge  into  a  clearer  adjustment  of  his  speculative  and  his- 
torical faith,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  ever  dwelt  in  the 
broad  and  bright  light  of  fervent  and  cheerful  Christian  duty 
and  Christian  aspiration. 

Professor  Green  died  as  he  had  lived  in  a  heroic  spirit. 
When  his  life  was  glowing  with  promise  and  hope,  he  was 
summoned  to  a  speedy  departure.  He  committed  to  the  care 
of  his  friend  and  favorite  pupil,  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  two  dis- 
courses of  a  practical  character  which  he  had  delivered  to  his 
pupils,  to  be  published  at  his  discretion.*  He  then  asked 
that  die  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  should 
be  read  to  him,  which  he  seemed  to  follow  with  difficulty, 
and  soon  after  passed  from  the  shadows  of  time  into  the 
presence  of  what  his  philosophy  and  his  faith  had  held  to  be 
the  only  realistics. 

Of  the  advice  given  to  Robert  Elsmere  by  the  supposed  Dr. 
Grey,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  prefer  the  dicta  of  Niebuhr 
and  the  elder  Thomas  Arnold,  though  uttered  under  different 
circumstances.  It  is  recorded  of  the  first :  ^^  The  Word  made 
flesh — ^the  divine  brought  into  visible  contact  with  the  human 
and  finHiTig  an  historical  embodiment  in  an  individual — was  a 
doctrine  that  found  a  warm  resi)onse  in  a  mind  so  full  of  earnest 
aspirations  towards  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly 
historical  in  its  views  of  the  world.  His  personal  reverence 
for  Christ  was  a  sentiment  that  deepened  with  the  progress  of 
his  life.  He  once  exclaimed  in  the  course  of  an  argument  with 
the  (then)  King  of  Prussia :  "  I  would  lay  my  head  on  the  block 
for  the  Divinity  of  Christ."  Dr.  Arnold  writes:  "Strauss 
writes  about  history  and  myths  without  appearing  to  have 
studied  the  question,  but  having  heard  that  some  pretended 
stories  are  mythical  he  borrows  this  notion  as  an  engine  to  help 

*  Kr.  Toynbee  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  name  not  written  in  water. 
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him  out  of  Oliristianity.  Bnt  the  idea  of  men  writing  mythic 
histories  between  the  time  of  Livy  and  Tacitns,  and  of  St. 
Paul  mistaking  such  for  reaKties — 1" 

Yerilj  philosophy  and  criticism  have  made  some  progress 
since  the  days  of  Niebnhr  and  the  elder  Arnold,  but  they  have 
not  yet  made  it  natural  or  easy  for  men  to  stand  on  their  heads, 
or  to  adjust  the  actual  universe  to  the  perspective  which  this 
position  requires. 

Noah  Pobtbr. 
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Abticlk  IL— the  relation    OF  THE  NATIONAL  BE- 
NEVOLENT SOCIETIES  TO  THE  CHURCHES.* 

The  only  trae  and  proper  relation  of  the  great  Congrega- 
tional Benevolent  Societies  to  onr  churches  is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  organic  relation, — a  relation  which  pnts  these  Societies,  rep- 
resentatively, under  the  control  of  the  churches.  The  work  to 
be  done  by  these  organizations  constitutes  one  department  of 
the  divinely  legitimate  function  of  the  churches,  as  truly  so,  as 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  the  observance  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  the  sustainment  of  the  Sunday  School. 

On  my  first  settiement  in  the  pastoral  office,  forty-seven  years 
ago,  I  had  for  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbor  on  the  north, 
that  grand  old  man,  Doctor  David  Dudley  Field, — ^four  of 
whose  sons  are  reckoned  among  the  distinguished  men  of  our 
country.  He  was  a  leader  in  his  day.  And,  before  Doctor 
Leonard  Bacon  rose  into  prominence,  he  was  the  highest  author- 
ity in  Connecticut  upon  questions  of  Congregational  polity. 
His  active  life  covered  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  the 
earlier  of  these  Benevolent  Societies.  It  was  by  him  that  my 
own  mind  was  first  directed  to  the  uncongregational  principles 
on  which  these  Societies  are  based.    He,  with  some  of  his  con- 

*This  pai)er  was  prepared,  by  special  request,  as  an  Address  to  be 
delivered  before  the  General  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
<^  Connecticut  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Meriden,  on  the  14th  of 
November  last.  In  the  order  of  exercises,  it  followed  the  report  of  a 
committee  upon  the  same  subject,  whose  sentiments  it  supported.  As 
a  matter  of  record,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Report  was  heartily  ap- 
proved, and  the  Resolutions  which  accompanied  it,  favoring  an  organic 
connection  between  the  Societies  and  the  Churches,  were  unanimously 
adopted.  In  revising  the  Address  for  publication,  the  writer  has  added 
aereral  considerations  bearing  upon  the  subject,  which,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  limited  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  omit.    A  few  other  slight  changes  have  been  made. 

The  Kational  Benevolent  Societies,  whose  relation  to  the  Churches  is 
here  discussed,  do  not  include  such  societies,  as  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  are  constructed  ui>on  a  Union  basis,  but  only  those  which 
are  supported  almost  exclusively  by  Congregationalists,  and  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Congregational  denomination. 

VOL.  XIV.  2 
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temporaries,  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted  that  the  time  was 
not  very  far  distant,  when  these  principles  would  assert  them- 
selves offensively  and  injuriously.  The  views  which  I  advo- 
cate, therefore,  were  not  suggested  by  a  present  theological 
emergency.  They  are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  these  Soci- 
eties. They  were  earnestly  advocated  in  a  report  made  to  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut  by  a  Committee  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  sixteen  years  ago.  They 
are  as  old,  I  may  say,  as  Congregationalism  itself.  And  it  is  in 
the  name  and  behoof  of  Congregationalism — ^the  x>olity  of  the 
Kew  England  Fathers,  and  of  the  apostolic  churches — ^that  I 
undertake  this  discussion. 

A  fundamental  inquiry  is :  What,  in  respect  to  benevolent 
Christian  work,  is  theprvms  design  of  the  organization  of  the 
local  church — ^which  is  the  only  organized  church  known  to 
Congregationalism — ^the  church  in  Fhilippi,  for  example  ?  Is 
it  not  to  combi/ne  amd  conoerUrate  all  the  GhrisiAam,  elements 
within  its  sphere  of  activity  in  that  dty,  into  itself,  as  a  corpo- 
rate mvtty^  for  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  doing  good  ? 
These  elements  thus  unified  become  a  coordinated  active  body 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  organizing 
life ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  a  covenanted  band  of  inspired 
workers  with  God  and  for  God.  A  church  is  thus  instinct 
with  a  divine  life  and  power,  whether  it  expends  its  forces  upon 
the  local  community,  or  upon  some  outside  field,  as  when  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  single-handed,  sent  forth  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas upon  their  evangelizing  tours ;  or  as  the  Church  of  Pastor 
Harms  at  Hermannsberg  established  large  and  successful  mis- 
sions in  Africa ;  or  as  recently,  the  Berkeley  Street  Church, 
Boston,  proposes  to  commission  one  of  its  members  to  labor  in 
Japan,  or  some  other  Asiatic  field. 

Suppose  now,  that  the  Christian  elements  in  Philippi  pro- 
pose to  unite  with  those  in  Thessalonica,  and  in  Bera,  and  in 
the  other  cities  of  Macedonia,  where  the  Gospel  has  gained  a 
footing,  for  systematized  permmient  worky  on  a  large  scale^  in 
outside  mission  fields^ — ^Would  it  accord  with  the  Scriptural 
idea,  for  a  few  believers  from  Philippi,  and  a  few  from  each  of 
the  other  cities  of  the  province  to  organize  themselves  into  an 
association  for  this  purpose,  without  seeking  the  authorization 
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or  even  the  approval  of  the  several  churches  t    Suppose  that 
such  an  associatioii  shotdd  issue  a  circular  of  tiiiis  tenor : 

"  Dear  Brethren  of  the  Chnrchee— We  have  taken  it  upon  our  own 
responsibility  to  organize  'The  Macedonian  Missionary  Society.'  We 
are  prepared  to  establish  and  conduct  missions  among  the  unevangelised 
peoples  of  this  province,  and  in  foreign  parts.  We  ask  you  therefore, 
to  famish  us  with  laborers,  to  forward  contributions  to  our  treasury, 
and  to  give  us  your  symi)athies  and  prayers.  We  bog  leave  to  assure 
you,  that  we,  associated  as  individuals,  can  do  this  work  a  great  deal 
more  efficiently,  more  wisely  and  more  sucoessfuUy  than  you,  as 
Gfaurcbes,  can  do  it." 

What  would  these  churches  have  said  to  have  seen  their 
church-life  thus  ignored  and  overridden?  What  would  Paul 
have  said,  to  have  seen  these  focal  organized  centers  of  Ohristian 
light,  which  he  had  set  up  in  obedience  to  the  Master's  will^ 
held  so  cheap  and  obscured  ?  No ;  tOiiis  is  not  the  divine  order^ 
nor  the  method  of  Christianitj.  These  require  that  the  local 
churches  enter  into  such  an  association  as  integers^  representa- 
tively, at  least.  Ko  other  form  of  association  does  due  honor 
to  the  church,  as  Christ  designed  it,  or  brings  it  into  so  close 
relations  to  its  own  appointed  work.  Ko  other  so  fully  develops 
the  concentrated  power  latent  in  it  as  a  divine  oi^anism,  and 
so  stimulates  the  growth  of  its  graces.  Let  the  unscriptural 
indimdiMKsmj  which  now  prevails  iu  our  great  benevolent  so- 
cieties, be  carried  out  consistently  and  universally  into  all  our 
other  Christian  relations,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  Chris- 
tianity, as  represented  by  Congregationalism,  would  survive  the 
experiment  for  a  century.  It  would  disintegrate  us.  And  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  the  principal  reason  why  Congrega- 
tionalism has  lagged  so  far  behind  other  denominations  in  nu- 
merical strength  in  this  country  is,  that  we  h(we  sacrificed  the 
dvwrch  idea  to  this  exaggerated  individualism.  Individualism 
has  its  place, — ^and  a  very  important  one, — ^in  Christian  work, 
as  it  stands  related  not  only  to  private  spheres  of  personal  activ- 
ity, bnt  to  cooperation  with  others,  wherever  circumstances  call 
for  it.  But,  if  we  would  bring  the  fuU  power  of  Christianity 
into  action  on  any  large  scale  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, we  can  do  it  only  through  the  principle  of  concentration 
as  divinely  embodied  in  church  orgamzation,  and  in  the  unity 
of  covenanted  Christian  fellowship. 
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The  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Kew  England  reads  us  a 
serious  and  instructive  lesson.  Not  resting  satisfied  with  her 
simple  church-polity,  framed  out  of  the  word  of  God  by  the 
fathers,  as  distrustful  Israel  of  old  sought  help  from  Egypt  on 
one  side  and  from  Assyria  on  the  other,  so  she  has  leaned  on 
extraneous  supports  to  remedy  supposed  defects  in  this  polity. 
She  at  first  courted  connection  with  the  State  in  foolish  imita- 
tion of  the  Church  from  which  she  came  out.  She  then  set  up 
over  the  financial  affairs  of  her  churches  ^'  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties," wliich  not  seldom  abused  their  trusts,  and,  in  many  cases, 
foisted  heterodoxy  into  her  pulpits,  corrupted  her  doctrines, 
and  drove  her  children  out  from  their  sanctuaries  and  their  liv- 
ings. She  dallied  with  a  half-fledged  FreBbyterianism,  under 
the  name  of  ^^Consociation,"  which  established  stated  and 
authoritative  courts  of  judicature  over  her  churches.  She  gave 
her  adherence  to  a  "  Plan  of  Union "  with  a  strong  National 
Church,  through  which  she  lost  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
her  rightful  western  domain ;  and  having  on  her  side  all  the 
advantages  of  early  occupation,  a  godly  ancestry,  superior  intel- 
ligence, and  large  wealth,  she  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of 
one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  Israel.  And  now,  notwithstanding 
all  this  disastrous  experience,  she  wakes  up  to  two  amazing 
facts,  that  almost  unwittingly  she  has  committed  her  great  be- 
nevolent work,  for  the  doing  of  which  her  church  organizations 
were  in  large  part  designed,  into  the  hands  of  independent  and 
irresponsible  outside  bodies,  and,  that  she  herself  is  declared 
utterly  incompetent  for  its  management. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that,  though  she  has  been 
a  duU  scholar,  Congregationalism  is  wiser  than  she  once  was  in 
respect  to  the  several  points  just  named,  except  the  last, — a  point 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  long  remain  an  exception.  She 
has  learned,  that  the  being  ousted  from  her  old  position,  as  the 
"  Standing  Order  "  in  the  State,  has  been  an  untold  blessing  in- 
stead of  a  calamity.  She  has  learned  that  the  churches  can 
manage  their  own  temporalities,  quite  as  well,  and  perhaps  a 
little  better,  without  the  appendage  of  Ecclesiastical  Societies. 
And  time  has  taught  her  that  Consociationism  is  a  foreign  ex- 
crescence happily  sloughed  off. 
She  used  to  accept  it  as  a  maxim,  that  New  England  was  her 
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proper  heritage  and  home,  and  that,  in  commnnitieB  west  of 
Byram  river,  she  was  an  impertinent  intruder,  and  conid  never 
flourish.  Bnt  ah-eady  she  has  discovered,  that  her  western  pos- 
seasions  are  promising  to  become,  in  extent  and  worth,  the  rivals 
of  those  at  the  East.  And  further,  when,  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years.  State  Conferences  and  Associations  repre- 
senting the  churches,  began,  in  the  older  States,  generally  to 
supersede  the  old  ministerial  bodies,  and  especially  when  the 
National  Council  was  organized,  there  was  aroused  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  lest  the  autonomy  of  her  churches  would  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  alarm  cry  of  "  centralization  "  was  heard.  But 
she  has  found  that  this  change  has  contributed  rather  to  her 
strength,  and  it  is  seen  that,  with  the  proper  safeguards,  asso- 
ciated action  on  a  large  scale,  through  representatives  of  the 
churches,  is  as  germane  to  her  polity,  and  as  safe,  as  under 
other  systems  of  church  order. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  Boards,  appointed  by  the 
churches  or  their  representatives,  to  do  the  benevolent  work  of 
the  churches,  would,  in  order  to  their  efficiency,  require  a 
larger  Uberty  of  action  than  is  allowed  to  our  State  Ecclesias- 
tical bodies  or  to  our  National  Council,  and  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  become  a  source  of  mischief  in  our 
denomination,  through  their  necessary  assumption  of  authority, 
than  in  National  Churches.  But  their  discretionary  power  may 
be  so  clearly  defined  and  limited  as  to  constitute  no  ground  of 
apprehension,  especially  so,  as  their  doings  would  statedly  come 
under  review  by  the  representatives  of  the  churches.  And  it 
woxdd  certainly  seem,  that  on  the  score  of  the  assumption  of  au- 
thority, there  is  more  security  for  the  rights  of  the  churches 
in  a  body  responsible  to  the  churches,  than  in  one  which  is  in- 
dependent and  irresponsible. 

If  anything  further  needs  to  be  said  to  prove  the  feasibility 
and  safety  of  bringing  our  Benevolent  Societies  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  churches,  I  point  with  confidence  to  the  methods 
of  our  Baptist  brethren,  who  constitute  "  the  straitest  sect "  of 
Congregationalists.  Their  ^^  Missionary  Union  "  is  now  in  its 
seventy-fourth  year,  and  is  steadily  growing  stronger.  It  elects 
a  Board  of  seventy-five  managers, — to  hold  office  for  three 
years, — one-third  of  the  number  annually,  which  in  turn  chooses 
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the  Execntive  officers.  While  I  do  not,  in  all  respects,  regard 
its  Constitution  as  a  model,  thus  much  can  be  said  of  it,  that 
it  is  a  body  strictly  representative  of  the  Baptist  Churches 
and  denomination.  And  if  any  serious  difficulties  have  at- 
tended its  workings,  or  any  dan^rs  have  accrued  therefrom 
to  the  churches,  the  fact  has  not  yet  come  to  light.  It  has 
proved  itself  a  mighty  power  for  evangelization,  and  has  done 
its  work  grandly  and  successfully. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  Congregationalists,  we  have  very  little 
of  what  may  be  called  a  church-consciousness,  and  therefore 
very  little  esprit-de-oorpe.  For  reasons  which  are  patent,  large 
numbers  of  our  leading  men  can  hardly  tell  why  they  are  Congre- 
gationalists rather  than  Methodists  or  Episcopalians,  except  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  For  the  want  of  the  requisite  positive 
teaching,  our  young  people  grow  up  with  the  idea,  received 
almost  as  a  Scriptural  maxim  from  their  elders,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  what  church  they  belong  to,  provided  only 
that  they  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  and  live  up 
to  it.  The  result  has  been  and  is  now,  that  our  Eastern  Con- 
gregational parishes  are  foraging  and  recruiting  grounds  for 
proselyters  of  every  name.  In  marriage  connections  between 
our  church  members  and  those  of  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations, it  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Congregar 
tionalist  must  yield  to  the  choice  of  the  other  party,  whether 
husband  or  wife,  whose  plea  is  deemed  conclusive,  "  Oh,  you 
know  I  can  not  leave  my  own  church."  I  have  been  told  that 
Pastors  of  these  other  churches  have  sometimes  advised  their 
young  people  to  seek  matrimonial  alliances  with  Congregation- 
alists for  the  end  of  denominational  enlargement.  The  com- 
pliment thus  paid  us  is  rather  too  dearly  bought 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  our  subject :  There  is  no  pre- 
tence that  our  National  Benevolent  Societies  are  the  creations 
of  the  churches.  The  American  Missionary  Association  gives 
delegates  of  churches  the  rights  of  membership  at  its  meetings. 
But  this  concession  amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  as  touching  the 
management  of  the  Association.  It  is  a  pleasant  compliment. 
With  this  seeming  exception,  the  Societies  acknowledge  no  di- 
rect responsibility  to  the  churches  and  are  as  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  their  control  as  is  Harvard  University ;  while  at  the 
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same  time,  thej  are  dependent  on  the  clinrches  for  supplies,  as 
the  University  is  not.  The  ehnrches,  as  the  divinely  estab- 
lished agencies  for  associated  benevolence,  are  ignored,  unless 
it  be  under  the  stress  of  appeal  for  pecuniary  contributions. 

Take  as  an  example  of  a  class.  The  American  Hom^  Mis- 
nonary  Society.  It  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  service  which 
the  cause  of  truth  seems  to  demand,  to  criticise,  even  as  to  its 
outward  form,  a  Society  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  Christ  as  this. 
But  on  examination,  we  find  it  so  loosely  jointed  that  it  is  a 
wonder  how  it  holds  together.  We  cannot  but  think  that  some 
constitutional  change  is  needed.  Its  Constitution  does  not  re- 
cognize any  such  entity  as  a  Christian  church.  It  is  constructed, 
in  one  respect,  on  the  principle  of  a  secular  joint  stock  com- 
pany. You  subscribe  or  give  so  much  money  to  our  treasury 
and  you  are  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  have  a  right  to  vote, — 
no  matter  who  you  are, — man,  woman,  child, — ^UniversaHst, 
Catholic,  Jew,  InfideL  It  is  a  providential  marvel  that  it  has 
not  long  ago  been  captured  by  designing  men  for  a  sinister  pur- 
pose. A  meeting  of  the  Society,  as  such,  composed  as  it  is  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  members,  is  an  impracticability.  If 
gathered  together  in  New  York  Central  Park,  it  would  be  only 
a  saintly  mob,  incapable  of  doing  business.  Membership  is 
practically  a  farce.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  its  man- 
agement has  undesignedly,  and  indeed  necessarily,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  its  officials,  and  a  small  fraction  of  other  mem- 
bers, who  have  happened  to  come  together  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings to  pass  upon  its  doings,  and  elect  the  President  and  Yice- 
Presidents,  and  the  Executive  officers.  Good  and  faithful  men 
ID  the  administration  of  their  trusts  have  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be, — ^not  self-assertive,  but  wisely  careful  to  avoid  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  the  churches.  Still,  there  is  serious 
cause  for  anxiety.  Immunity  from  peril  in  the  past  gives  no 
promise  of  security  in  the  future.  This  honored  and  beloved 
Society  belongs  to  the  churches,  and  they  ought  to  have  it  in 
possession,  that  they  may  breathe  into  it  their  own  church-life. 
Its  position,  in  respect  to  polity,  should  not  be  simply  negative. 
It  should  be  brought  iato  symmetrical  relations  to  our  churches, 
and  thus  become  Congregational,  both  in  its  structure  and  its 
moral  influence. 
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Contrast  now  with  this  Society,  "  The  American  Board  of 
Conmdssioners  for  Foreign  Mieeions.^^  If  one  i&  a  good 
model  for  a  Missionary  Society,  the  other  must  be  a  bad  one ; 
for  they  are  antipodal  in  structure.  If  the  former  is  loosely 
jointed,  this  latter  is  compactly  stiff  and  strong,  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing close  corporation.  If  the  one  is  deficient  in  centralized 
power,  the  oilier  bristles  with  anthority,  claiming  and  exercis- 
ing ecclesiastical  functions  in  a  way  that  trenches  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  churches.  The  full  rights  of  membership  are, 
in  the  one  case,  put  upon  the  market  for  sale  at  a  given  price. 
In  the  other,  these  rights  are  granted  only  to  a  select  few,  who 
are  chosen,  not  upon  nomination  by  the  churches,  whose  work, 
as  proxies,  they  are  doing,  but  by  those  who  at  the  time  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  the  privileged  circle.  In  our  impatience,  we 
sometimes  visit  upon  the  heads  of  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  Board,  our  resentment  at  the  friction  occasioned  by  their 
acts.  But  so  far  as  these  brethren  are  concerned,  no  better  men 
can  be  found.  They  are  the  elect  of  our  churches.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  maiiily  at  fault,  and  for  which  these  bretliren 
are  not  responsible.  The  relation  which  they  sustain  to  Christ's 
churches,  as  being  above  them,  is  what  violates  our  sense  of 
Christian  propriety.  Let  the  Board  be  brought  into  oiganic 
and  responsible  relations  to  the  churches,  and  the  disturbing 
and  chafing  element  will  be  in  large  part  eliminated.  A  bi- 
cyclist, to  whom  was  given  the  privilege  of  the  inside  track  on  a 
city  sidewalk,  would  quite  certainly  collide  with  and  hurt  some- 
body, notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  his  character.  He  is 
out  of  his  place.  So  a  missionary  board  which  is  out  of  its 
proper  relations  to  the  churches,  whose  organ  it  proposes  to 
be,  can  hardly  avoid  collision  with  them. 

So  far  as  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  have  been 
subjected  to  criticism  for  asserting  their  authority,  independ- 
ently of  the  churches,  though  they  may  not  always  have  been 
wise  in  their  manner  of  doing  it,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  exceeded  their  chartered  and  constitutional  prerogatives. 
If  now  the  Board,  without  a  resort  to  abrupt  revolutionary  meas- 
ures, can  become  organically  connected  with  the  churches,  as 
already  suggested,  representing  them  in  its  membership  and 
owning  its  responsibility  to  them,  we  see  not  why  there  should 
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be  any  friction  in  its  movements.  The  tremendous  pressure 
which  is  borne  by  a  few  men  at  the  missionary  rooms  will  be 
shared  by  the  entire  Congregational  body,  and  this  Society, 
earliest  in  its  organization  of  the  entire  sisterhood,  and  richest 
m  its  traditions,  will  firmly  hold  the  chnrches  to  itself,  not 
merely  as  its  nominal  but  as  its  real  constituents. 

At  this  point,  I  am  asked,  were  not  the  fathers  who  founded 
these  societies  intelligent  Congregationalists  ?  Why  then  did 
they,  with  comparatively  so  few  dissentants,  act  with  such  utter 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  their  polity  in  the  matter  ?  Sev- 
eral sufficient  answers  can  be  given  to  this  question.  In  the 
first  place,  outside  missionary  work  .was  a  new  thmg  to  them 
and  the  application  of  Congregational  principles  to  associations 
organized  for  doing  this  work  had  not  been  thought  out  and 
tested  by  experience.  And  the  very  fact,  that,  as  I  have  shown, 
they  stmck  so  wide  of  the  mark  in  two  opposite  directions  in 
oigam'zing  our  two  leading  societies  proves  that  the  form  of 
organization  was  lai^ly  a  matter  of  accident  or  of  experiment. 
2.  There  was  then  in  existence  among  Congregationalists,  no 
good  ecclesiastical  machinery,  through  which  the  churches 
oould  have  elected  a  representative  body  to  take  the  responsible 
management  of  these  societies.  We  had  no  State  Associations 
or  Conferences,  with  a  single  exception,  composed  of  delegates  of 
the  chnrches.  Such  bodies,  all  but  one,  were  made  up  of  the 
ministerial  element  3.  The  churches,  as  such,  were  apathetic 
on  the  subject  of  missions.  Any  appeal  to  them  to  organize 
societies  for  outside  mission  work  would  probably  have  met 
with  no  favorable  response.  Hence,  if  anything  was  to  be 
done,  it  must  be  done,  by  individuals  alive  with  the  zeal  of 
missions :  and  4,  In  organizing  our  earlier  societies,  we  were 
partners  with  Presbyterians,  and,  in  one  of  them,  with  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Dutch  and  Glerman  Eeformed  Churches.  Of 
course  in  such  a  partnership,  all  peculiarities  of  church  polity 
were  held  in  abeyance. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  not  one  of  the  four  specified 
reasons  exist,  nor  any  other  respectable  one,  for  the  continuance 
of  our  anomalous  individualistic  methods.  Our  two-faced,  self- 
contradictory  system  has  been  fully  tested  and  has  proved  its 
inconsistency  in  both  directions,  with  our  polity.  Ecclesiastical 
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bodies  fully  representing  the  churches  are  now  at  the  flood-tide 
of  their  life  and  activity.  The  churches  are  wide  awake  to 
the  claims  of  mission  work.  And  lastly,  our  brethren  of  other 
names  have  bidden  ns  an  affectionate  good-bye,  to  do  church- 
wise  what  they  unsatisfactorily  did  in  partnership  with  us  out- 
side of  their  respective  churches. 

Here  let  us  take  note  of  the  fact,  that  we  are,  at  the  present 
time,  just  where  we  were  when  these  Presbyterian  and  Be- 
f ormed  brethren  went  out  from  us, — left  by  the  receding  tide 
stranded  high  and  dry,  constitution-wise,  upon  the  neutral  shore 
of  the  old  Union  basis.  They  have  been  wise  enough  to 
mould  their  charitable  agencies  in  conformity  with  their  respec- 
tive principles  of  church-order.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
neglected  to  adjust  our  benevolent  work  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  thus  to  make  it  accordingly  fit  into  our  church-life.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  not  brought  so  close  to  us  that  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  as  our  own  proper  work.  The  impression  produced 
is,  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  societies  more  especially 
than  it  does  to  the  churches.  And  hence  it  is  prosecuted  at 
great  disadvantage.  We  count  the  State,  the  Family,  and  the 
Church  as  divine  institutions,  each  filling  a  distinct  and  im- 
portimt  place  in  our  complex  social  life,  and  each  competent  to 
meet  its  peculiar  obligations.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  why 
the  Church,  any  more  than  the  State  or  the  Family,  needs  the 
intermediary  aid  of  independent  voluntary  associations  for  the 
fulfilling  of  its  proper  mission.  To  assert  that  it  does,  is  it  not 
to  hold  it  in  disparagement  as  an  example  of  a  divine  failure? 

But  I  am  reminded,  that  these  societies  receive  many 
donations  from  individuals  outside  of  the  churches;  and 
I  am  asked,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  these  givers 
should  not  have  a  share  in  the  administration?  I  ask  in 
reply  would  the  Baptist  Churches,  or  the  Methodist  Church, 
or  the  Episcopal  Church,  regard  it  as  a  demand  of  equity, 
that  they  give  to  individual  donors  to  the  treasury  of 
their  respective  Boards  of  Missions,  without  regard  to  their 
church  relation,  the  rights  of  membership  in  matters  pertain* 
ing  to  the  election  or  action  of  those  Boards?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Centurion  of  whom  the  Jews  in  Capernaum 
said,  ^^  he  loveth  our  nation  and  hath  bxdlt  us  a  synagogue  "  was 
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rewarded,  or  expected  to  be  rewarded,  with  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  bosineBS  of  the  synagogue  ?  If  some  liberal 
man  aids  a  feeble  ohnrch,  does  he  by  that  gift  bny  the  privilege 
of  taking  part  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  that  church  ?  If 
individualfl,  apart  from  the  proper  church  collections,  give  to 
one  of  our  benevolent  societies,  out  of  love  to  the  cause  which 
the  society  is  aiming  to  promote,  is  it  not  a  secular  degradation 
of  the  gift  to  offer  to  pay  them  with  official  position,  or  even 
with  the  prerogatives  of  a  voting  membership  t  They  may,  if 
they  so  choose,  designate  the  particular  object  to  which  they 
would  have  the  money  applied.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
intelligent  giver  would  ask  any  surer  guarantee  of  fidelity  in 
the  use  of  his  money,  than  that  the  management  is  entrusted  to 
the  elect  representatives  of  our  churches. 

Should  we  wake  up  to-morrow  morning  and  find  that,  by 
some  Yesuvian  catastrophe,  all  our  existing  benevolent  societies, 
the  American  Board,  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  all  the  rest,  had  sunk  irrecoverably  out  of  sight,  please  tell 
me,  how  we  should  go  to  work  to  replace  them  t  Would  it  be 
done  by  one  little  company  of  men,  gathering,  on  their  own 
individual  responsibility,  at  the  pastor's  study  in  Farmington 
and  organizing  one  society;  another,  gathering  at  the  Bible 
House -in  New  York,  and  organizing  a  second;  and  still 
another,  gathering  at  the  Missionary  Booms  in  Boston,  and 
oi^ganizing  a  third?  By  no  manner  of  means  I  There  is  but 
one  possible  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  rightly  and  satis- 
factorily, and  that  is  through  the  authorized  action  of  the 
State  Ecclesiastical  bodies  which  represent  the  churches,  or  of 
the  National  Council.  Is  it  wise  to  wait  for  a  catastrophe  to 
compel  us  to  do  what  should  be  done  voluntarily  and  with  a 
cheerful  harmony  ? 

Professor  Alexander  Johnston  of  Princeton  CoQege,  in  his 
recent  "  History  of  Connecticut,"  in  speaking  of  our  National 
Federal  Constitution,  thus  expresses  himself :  "  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  birth  of  the  Constitution  was  mainly  the 
grafting  the  Connecticut  system  of  government  on  the  stock  of 
the  old  Confederation."  The  self-government  and  equality  of 
each  town,  in  the  Connecticut  system,  was  the  pattern  after 
which  the  United  States  Senate  was  constituted,  each  State 
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being  in  that  body  equally  represented.  K  now  in  1787,  Con- 
necticut presented  a  model  worthy  to  be  copied  in  the  framing 
of  our  National  government,  Connecticat  in  1888  can  show  as 
good  a  model  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  National  Benevolent 
Societies.  "  The  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,"  whose 
beginnings  date  back  nearly  a  century,  is  that  model.  The 
churches  represented  in  this  General  Conference  manage  it 
through  Directors  chosen  by  the  Conference.  I  need  not  tell 
you  with  what  wisdom,  eflSiciency  and  economy  its  work  has 
been  done,  nor  how  dear  it  is  to  the  churches.  If  now,  by  the 
application  of  the  same  principle,  we  can  manage  our  National 
Benevolent  Societies,  through  men  chosen  by  our  several  State 
Conferences  or  by  the  National  Council,  we  shall  achieve  a 
result  quite  as  important  to  our  churches,  as  was  the  change  of 
the  old  "Articles  of  Confederation  "  for  the  "Federal  Consti- 
tution," to  these  United  States. 

In  conclusion :  The  result  towards  which  this  discussion  has 
been  aiming,  and  to  which  the  truth  and  Providence  of  God 
seem  to  conduct  us,  may  be  comprehensively  expressed  in  the 
following  terms :  While  we  render  all  due  honor  to  the  Chris- 
tian foresight,  faith,  and  courage  manifested  in  the  founding  of 
our  National  Benevolent  Societies,  and  while  we  gratefully 
recognize  the  rare  fidelity  with  which  their  affairs  have  been 
administered,  the  time  has  come,  when  they  should,  by  the 
requisite  changes  in  their  structure,  be  brought  into  organic 
connection  with  the  churches,  and  so  become  the  appropriate 
and  responsible  agencies,  through  which  the  churches,  as  being 
Congregational  in  form,  may  do  their  appointed  work  for  the 
world's  evangelization. 

A.  S.  CmSBBBBBOUaH. 

Saybrook,  Ck)nn. 
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abticlb  m.— sitggestiveness  in  art. 

Those  people  who  go  out  into  the  roadways  of  art  crying 
Haro !  Haro  I  in  the  name  of  realism  would  certainly  gain  their 
cause  could  numbers  alone  give  them  a  verdict.  For  to  say 
that  the  present  tendency  of  the  masses  is  toward  the  realistic 
side  of  life  and  art  is  but  to  state  a  trite  axiom.  We  have 
about  us  on  every  hand  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  age  in 
which  we  live,  dubbed  Positive  by  Comte,  has  lost  none  of  its 
positivism  with  his  followers,  but  on  the  contrary  has  added  to 
itself  some  latter-day  exactness.  So  to^ay  we  hear  of  innu- 
merable exact  sciences  established  by  exact  thinkers  whose  one 
aim  is  to  get  at  the  truth.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  for  the 
proper  aim  of  science  is  to  discover  and  establish  truth.  But 
outside  of  the  exact  thinkers  are  a  great  many  people  who, 
burdening  their  minds  with  no  great  problems  of  moment, 
fancy  they  like  truths  and  realities  because  these  cure  en  rapport 
with  the  time,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  whatever  is  true 
must  necessarily  be  good  for  one's  mental  digestion.  Truth  be- 
ing a  very  convenient  pair  of  scales  wherein  things  may  be 
weighed  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  it  used  for  many  things 
outside  of  the  sciences.  The  arts  are  put  in  the  balances  and 
we  hear  great  talk  of  realistic  painting,  life-like  sculpture,  and 
scientific  poetry.  Doubtless  when  the  exact  thinkers  have  time 
to  turn  their  minds  upon  it  we  shaU  hear  somewhat  of  an  exact 
music  and  a  positive  drama.  The  inclination  is  that  way.  This 
is  not  quite  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  expressive  arts  have  to  do 
with  the  reahn  of  the  imagination,  and  their  province  is  to 
please  by  stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  They 
are  not  in  any  sense  simple  statements  of  truths  or  facts. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  people  of  to-day  should  demand  an 
art  of  facts.  The  age,  as  already  observed,  is  prosaic,  scien- 
tific, realistic.  The  idealist  is  scouted  at  as  a  relic  of  specula- 
tive days ;  the  romamMque  has  received  his  death  wound  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Howells ;  and  the  old-time  poet — ^well  he  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  good  joke  aU  around.    The  populace,  always 
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cursed  with  a  want  and  possessed  of  a  longing  for  exact  knowl- 
edge quite  worthy  of  our  first  parents,  calls  out  for  truth.  And 
they  have  it — ^have  it  in  excellent  form  at  that.  The  modem 
poet,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  demand  for  greatness  in 
little  things,  does  not  ascend  the  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Feri  descends  to  an  earthly  love. 
He  pitches  his  tent  in  the  valley  and  begins  to  dissect  the  wind, 
the  rain,  the  light,  the  daisy,  the  blade  of  grass  at  his  feet,  the 
minds  of  the  people  about  him.  His  researches,  remarkable 
for  their  subtle  analyses  and  pretty  conceits,  find  vent  in  verse 
of  polished  form  and  of  scientific  veracity.  The  novelist  rather 
leads  the  poet  in  minuteness  of  description.  The  society  talk 
at  an  afternoon  tea ;  the  motives  inducing  a  heroine  to  accept 
an  offered  love  or  shun  a  great  temptation ;  the  glare  of  a  ball 
room,  the  fiash  of  diamonds,  the  sheen  of  satin ;  a  description 
of  nature's  face  on  a  June  day ;  mountain, life  in  Tennessee ;  or 
boulevard  life  in  Paris  are  all  set  forth  with  realistic  fidelity  and 
not  without  skill  of  handling.  But  it  is  the  painter  after  all 
to  whom  people  look  for  absolute  truthfulness.  If  an  audience 
becomes  weary  it  can  skip  along  bits  of  realism  in  poetry  and 
fiction,  but  in  painting  it  insists  upon  it  that  nothing  shall  be 
omitted  and  everything  shall  be  realized.  The  great  number 
of  people  understand  painting  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  and 
so  the  reasoning  is,  naturally  enough,  the  closer  the  imitation 
the  better  the  art.  What  wonder  then  that  the  artist  paints  a 
sportsman's  outfit  on  the  back  of  a  door  and  spends  days  re- 
cording the  inscription  on  a  gun-lock,  the  exact  creases  in  a 
pheasant's  foot,  or  the  seams  and  texture  of  a  shooting  coat. 
What  wonder  that  he  paints  rugs,  bronzes,  china,  and  Second 
Empire  furniture  to  be  picked  up ;  that  his  open  sea  shows  a 
myriad  of  tiny  waves  refiective  of  the  sky ;  that  his  people  all 
walk  out  of  their  canvases ;  that  his  heads  realize  wrinkles  and 
eye  lashes ;  that  his  trees  show  each  individual  leaf.  He  as- 
sures us,  as  all  realists  do,  that  he  speaks  truth,  and  so  he  does  ; 
yet  somehow  we  get  little  satisfaction  out  of  his  art.  We  won- 
der how  it  is  all  done,  but  our  wonder  is  that  of  a  child  at  a 
juggler's  trick.  The  mind  is  perhaps  astonished  at  the  count 
less  touches  of  the  brush  as  the  child  by  the  conjurer's  leger  de 
mmnj  but  there  is  no  esthetic  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  such 
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art  The  poem,  the  novel,  the  pamting,  none  of  them  tonches 
nfi  prof onndly.  And  why  ie  this  since  they  are  all  so  Tery  tme, 
so  realistic  ?  For  that  very  reason ;  they  are  nothing  but  tmth. 
The  element  of  imagination  is  wanting  in  both  the  object  and 
the  subject.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  that  may  stir 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  We  have  before  ns  a  mechanical 
problem  of  truth  submitted  to  the  intellect  and  appealing  in  no 
way  to  the  emotions. 

In  this  element  of  the  imagination  many  observers  are  lack- 
ing, like  Joe  Willet ;  and,  as  the  elder  Willet  expressed  it,  they 
need  their  faculties  ^^drawed  out."  One  day  in  the  Medici 
CShapel  at  Florence  I  chanced  to  overhear  a  party  of  tourists 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  great  marble  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Day  upon  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo,  had  never  been  carried  to 
completion.  The  figure  of  Night  on  the  opposite  side  they 
thought  rather  good,  especially  after  one  of  them  had  read 
Michael  Angelo's  lines  explanatory  of  it,  but  the  Day  had 
chisel  marks  in  the  face,  the  foot  looked  as  though  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  and  there  was  no  titular  explanation  to  it.  It 
was  "  such  a  pity."  Is  it  then  a  pity  that  the  sculptor  never 
finished  it  ?  I  iJiink  not  Every  additional  stroke  of  the  chisel 
would  have  detracted  from  it,  every  rough  edge  smoothed  away 
would  have  carried  with  it  some  morsel  of  strength.  As  it  re- 
mains to  us  it  is  the  very  embodiment  of  power.  Finish  might 
have  mined  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have  improved  it. 
There  like  a  faUen  god  he  lies  half  embedded  in  his  matrix  of 
Btone.  The  suggestion  of  mighty  power  is  given ;  let  the  ob- 
Berver's  imagination  do  the  rest  The  half  fimsh,  the  mystery, 
the  uncertainty  give  the  opportunity.  One  may  fancy  as  many 
bave  done,  that  the  figure  symboUzes  the  loss  of  Florentine 
freedom  and  that  the  grand  captive  with  his  massive  brow  and 
Bonken  eyes  half  rises  wearily  to  view  the  morning  light  shin- 
ing for  him  in  vain.  AgniTi  one  may  think  him  a  new  Prome- 
theus bound  to  the  rock ;  one  of  the  Gigantes ;  or  perhaps  a 
conquered  Titan  lying  along  the  hills  of  Tartarus  in  the  drear 
twilight  brooding  in  melancholy  silence  over  the  loss  of  Olym- 
pus. To  whatever  one  may  imagine  regarding  the  figure,  the 
element  of  reserved  strength  will  lend  assistance.  Cut  the  cap- 
tive from  his  bed  of  stone  and  the  strength  falls  short,  lacking 
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the  foil  of  resistance ;  finish  the  marble,  and  an  existent  fact 
preclades  the  possibility  of  wide  imagination. 

For  the  same  reason  one  finds  it  hard  to  regret  that  some  of 
the  finest  Greek  marbles  have  come  to  ns  in  fragments  only. 
The  Yenns  of  Melos  with  her  fine  head  reveals  to  ns  an  almost 
perfect  beanty ;  but  is  the  Crouching  Yenns  with  her  head, 
arms,  and  feet  gone,  and  part  of  her  left  knee  knocked  out,  less 
beautiful  ?  The  exquisitely  modeled  torso,  the  graceful  pose, 
the  rhythm  of  line,  the  rendering  of  the  flesh  raise  the  mind 
to  a  lofty  pitch  in  conceiving  what  the  head  should  be.  Place 
a  head  like  that  of  the  Medicean  Yenus  upon  it  and  the  statue 
loses ;  imagine,  however,  a  head  of  that  living  beauty  which 
sculptor's  chisel  never  yet  cut  from  stone  and  the  statue  gains. 
This  is  equally  true  of  that  marble  which  I  venture  to  think 
one  of  the  very  greatest  that  has  come  to  us  out  of  all  the  past 
— ^the  Samothracian  Yictory  of  the  Louvre.  Headless,  arm- 
less, footless,  sustained  as  by  her  remaining  wings  of  stone,  with 
the  motion  of  rapid  flight  still  about  her,  she  teaches,  just 
alights  upon  the  prow  of  a  ship.  How  the  push  of  that  grand 
flgure  up  against  the  wind  flutters  and  strains  the  delicate  dra- 
pery until  the  limbs  and  the  torso  seem  bursting  through  its 
folds  I  How  strong  must  have  been  the  gale  beating  against 
the  broad  bosom  and  whistling  through  the  mighty  wings  that 
required  the  throwing  forward  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
to  meet  it  I  Who  was  she,  what  was  she,  whence  came  she  t 
Had  she  the  head  of  a  grey-eyed  Athene,  calm,  majestic,  pow- 
erful in  repose ;  did  she  hold  in  her  hand  the  laurel  wreath  for 
those  who  had  lately  conquered ;  or  was  she  a  War  Fury  with 
flying  disheveled  hair,  eyes  aflame  like  a  Medusa,  and  an  out- 
stretched arm  and  finger  pointing  the  way  to  battle  ?  One  may 
be  pardoned  for  not  regretting  the  lost  head.  It  might  have 
been  insipid,  for  the  Greeks  placed  the  head  below  the  body  in 
importance,  and  with  the  actual  fact  before  us  there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  imagination.  A  handsome,  even  a  superior 
face  would  have  dragged  down  the  whole  marble.  Nothing 
but  a  head  of  superlative  majesty  could  crown  that  faultless 
figure,  and,  great  as  were  the  Greek  artists,  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  great  god  of  art  such  as  we  have  never  known  to  real- 
ize so  high  an  ideal.     Given  the  figure  alone  and  it  kindles  in 
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the  beholder's  mind  so  bright  a  flame  that  imagination  nobly 
seeB  the  Tniflfli'ng  features.  For  that  same  imagination  can  carve 
and  paint  in  perfection  such  things  as  no  hand  however  cun- 
ning has  ever  been  able  to  reveal  in  substance. 

Here  is  no  qnarrel  with  truth  nor  for  that  matter  with  real- 
ism except  as  ^e  latter  tends  to  absolute  imitation.  True  art 
seldom  thrusts  forward  falsities  for  purposes  of  effect ;  rather 
does  it  consider  the  measure  of  truth  to  be  used.  The  colossal 
Day  of  Michael  Angelo  generalizes  a  large  truth ;  it  does  not 
ledize  small  ones.  The  Samothracian  Yictorj  in  its  present 
condition  tells  a  half  truth ;  it  falsifies  nothing.  Let  the  spec- 
tator's imagination  supply  details  if  it  will ;  enough  for  art  that 
it  suggests  them.  And  the  power  of  selection  as  to  what  shall 
be  told  and  what  shall  be  left  untold  characterizes  the  great 
artists  in  all  the  arts.  Your  poet  of  realism  is  a  Doctor  John- 
son sort  of  a  person  who  hits  with  his  cane  every  horse  post  in 
the  street  to  let  you  know  that  it  is  there ;  the  true  poet  strikes 
occasionally  but  with  emphasis.  The  great  master  of  art,  how 
well  he  knew  the  imagination's  vulnerable  point.  The  lovers, 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  are  out  in  the  evening  air;  with  what 
consummate  skill  Shakspeare  describes  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  peaceful  sky,  the  shining  stars,  the  whole  scene  with 
that  one  suggestive  line : 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank." 

The  landscape  appears  before  one  as  by  magic ;  the  mind  is 
roused  by  the  image  and  responds  to  it.  Tour  realist  would 
have  put  us  to  sleep  with  dreary  descriptions  of  grass  and 
groves  and  gutter  guide-posts  instead  of  the  moonlight.  Here 
from  the  same  brush  again,  is  a  gemre  painting  of  the  hounds 
of  Theseus  to  equal  a  Snyders  or  a  Yelasquez : 

<<  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind 
So  flawed,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls." 

Coleridge,  too,  knew  how  to  accomplish  much  by  slight  means, 
as  witness  this  Tumeresque  marine  (lacking  Turner's  detail) 
from  the  Ancient  Mariner's  description  of  the  skeleton  ship : 
vol*.  XIV.  8 
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"  The  western  wave  was  all  aflame. 
The  day  wsb  well  nigh  done. 
Almoet  npon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad,  bright  sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  ns  and  the  son. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  bars 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  I) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face." 

And  here  is  Byron's  ghost  portrait  of  Nimrond  as  he  appears 
to  Sardanapalus  seated  at  the  banquet  board  of  Assyria's  col- 
lected monarchs : 

«  The  features  were  a  giant's  and  the  eye 
Was  stiU  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  curled  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft  heads  feathered  from  the  eagle's  wing 
That  peeped  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair.** 

Devoid  of  details,  utterly  laddng  in  minute  finish,  yet  how 
quickly  the  mind  grasps  the  different  pictures !  The  salient 
features  are  sketched  in  bold  ontUnes,  the  predominant  colors 
laid  on  with  a  broad  brush ;  the  image  is  in  each  case  forcibly 
presented,  enough  is  known.  Add  minutise  and  the  pictures 
lose,  first,  by  sacrificing  the  strength  of  the  more  prominent 
features  to  the  less  ones ;  second,  by  placing  in  the  object  (the 
pictures)  that  which  should  properly  remain  with  the  subject 
(the  observer's  mind).  It  is  not  enough  that  art  should  be 
simply  a  statement  of  facts ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  observer 
should  receive  it  coldly  as  such.  The  first  must  stimulate ;  the 
second  must  be  stimulated.  And  the  imagination  of  man  is 
easily  aroused  if  properly  addressed.  It  resembles  a  magazine 
of  powder;  one  may  toss  at  it  sticks  and  stones,  refuse  and 
rubbish,  detail  and  minutise,  and  it  remains  passive,  but  drop 
into  it  a  spark  of  genius  and  immediately  it  bursts  into  a  fiame 
of  activity. 

Few  had  a  more  happy  faculty  of  calling  up  a  face  or  a  scene 
before  one's  mind  by  a  single  touch  of  art  than  that  novelist 
who  has  now  become  a  St.  Sebastian  target  for  the  arrows  of 
the  realists — Charles  Dickens.    It  is  true  he  generally  seizes 
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upon  a  peenliarity  which  he  negatively  exaggerates  by  allowing 
it  to  stand  alone.  That  he  carriee  this  too  far  in  some  cases 
and  thns  becomes  extravagant  may  be  admitted  without  in  any 
way  shattering  the  principle  of  art  upon  which  he  works.  In 
UMe  Darrit  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  intimate  that  Monsieur 
fiigaud  is  a  sly  Mephistophelian  rascal,  but  he  does  not  go  into 
the  man's  back  history  to  do  it ;  nor  does  he  dissect  Bigaud's 
psychological  nature  or  genealogical  record  to  show  the  causes 
impelling  him  toward  eviL  He  simply  takes  him  seated  on  a 
ledge  in  the  Marseilles  prison  and  says  of  him : 

^  When  Monsieur  Bigaud  laughed  a  change  took  place  in  his 
face  that  was  more  remarkable  than  prepossessing.  His  mous- 
tache went  up  under  his  nose,  and  his  nose  came  down  over 
his  moustache,  in  a  very  sinister  and  cruel  manner." 

Does  that  not  place  the  foxy,  crafty  Bigaud  instantly  before 
jmi  In  Our  Mul/ual  Friend  the  few  lines  descriptive  of 
Bogne  Riderhood  as  he  stands  in  the  doorway  of  the  lawyer's 
office  to  give  evidence  against  Ga.ffer,  rubbing  with  uneasy 
hand  a  wet  fur  cap  against  the  grain,  tell  the  man  and  his 
character  better  than  a  chapter  of  words.  In  word  pictures  the 
artist  successfully  catches  the  mind's  eye  by  few  but  vivid 
flashes.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  instance,  to  imagine  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  turned  to  blood  under  the  outstretched  rod 
of  Aaron.  We  are  slow  to  grasp  the  scene  and  not  even  the  ac- 
count in  EaoodAAS  brings  it  fully  before  us.  But  when  Th^phile 
Oautier,  in  Le  Ramcm  de  la  Morrdej  tells  us  in  one  sentence  of 
the  scarlet  waves  that  broke  in  ^^  pink  foam  "  upon  the  shore, 
the  imagination  starts  with  a  sudden  bound.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  the  mixed  metaphor  that  '^  pink  foam  "  is  the  spark  in 
the  powder  magazine.  And  again  the  true  artist  always  induces 
his  audience  to  meet  him  more  than  half  way.  Like  the  chil- 
dren who  followed  the  Pied  Piper,  they  see  visions,  but  the 
Piper  inspires  the  visions  by  "three  notes  "  from  a  simple  cane. 
Mr.  Besant  in  his  Art  of  Fiction  tells  us  that  when  that  great 
master  of  fiction,  Charles  Beade,  "  in  his  incomparable  tcde  of 
The  Cloister  cmd  The  Sea/rth^  sends  Gerard  and  Dennis  the 
Bnigundian  on  that  journey  through  France,  it  is  with  the 
fewest  possible  words  that  he  suggests  the  sights  and  persons 
met  with  on  the  way;  yet  so  great  is  the  art  of  the  writer,  that. 
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almoBt  without  being  told,  we  eee  the  road,  a  mere  rough  track, 
winding  beside  the  river  and  along  the  valleys ;  we  see  the 
silent  forests  where  lurk  the  routiers  and  the  robbers,  the  cut- 
throat inn,  the  merchants,  peasants,  beggars,  soldiers  who  go 
riding  by ;  the  writer  does  not  pause  in  his  story  to  tell  us  all 
this,  but  we  feel  it — ^by  the  mere  action  of  the  piece  and  the 
dialogue  we  are  compelled  to  see  the  scenery ;  the  life  of  the 
fifteenth  century  passes  before  us  with  hardly  a  word  to 
picture  it." 

I  know  not  why  writers,  sculptors,  and  painters  should  take 
such  pains  to  omit  and  to  suggest  when  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
fill  in  and  to  elaborate  unless  there  be  some  deep  method  in  it 
all.  Their  doing  so  is  not  simply  trickery  as  we  have  been 
often  told ;  nor  is  it  a  shrewd  playing  with,  a  baiting  of  one^s 
imaginative  appetite.  Eather  is  it  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
limitations  of  artistic  power  and  a  recognition  that  the  people 
for  whom  art  is  created  have  a  part  to  play  in  its  proper  under- 
standing. Art-biography  if  it  were  truly  written  would  be  one 
long  wail  over  the  unattainable.  For  never  an  artist  lived 
whose  idea  fell  not  short  in  realization.  The  endeavor  always 
plays  sad  havoc  with  the  conception.  The  mind  roams  free ;  it 
dwells  in  serial  palaces,  wraps  itself  round  with  golden  cloud 
embroideries,  catches  strains  from  the  poetry  of  the  gods,  listens 
to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  hand  is  shackled  by  a  limit  of 
possibilities ;  however  skilled  there  is  a  pomt  beyond  which  it 
may  not  go.  The  eye  sees  and  the  hand  reaches  up  to  grasp 
the  soaring  beauty,  but  every  restraining  touch  upon  the  butter- 
fiy  wings  "brushes  their  brightest  hues  away."  How  peurile 
the  poet's  thought  when  he  has  it  pinned  down  to  earth  in 
verse  1  How  insipid  compared  with  his  conception  is  the  face 
showing  upon  the  pamter's  canvas  1  What  else  but  an  recog- 
nition of  the  impossible  in  art  ever  led  Velasquez  in  his  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  to  half  hide  the  face  of  Christ  under  his  long, 
fiowing  hair  ?  Was  not  his  doing  so  a  further  recognition  of 
the  possible  in  the  beholder's  imagination  ?  In  these  two  con- 
cessions Yelasquez  proved  himself  a  great  artist.  He  knew 
there  never  had  been  painted  a  satisfactory  face  of  Christ. 
Doubtless  then  as  now  i)eople  found  fault  with  the  type  and  to 
paint  the  godlike  was  impossible.   So  he  painted  not  the  divine 
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but  the  purely  human,  not  the  living  bnt  the  dead  from  which 
the  godlike  had  flown.  It  was  a  shrewd  Yelasqn^z  that  chose 
the  human  nature  of  Ohrist  instead  of  the  divine ;  it  was  a  wise 
Velasquez  that  half  covered  from  view  that  human  face,  leav- 
ing just  enough  of  it  for  suggestion ;  it  was  a  great  Yelasquez 
that  relegated  to  each  person's  imagination  the  transforming  of 
that  human  face  into  one  of  divinity. 

It  seems  a  paradoxical  statement  to  say  that  an  artist  often 
gains  by  what  he  leaves  out,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
bring  the  general  truth  home  to  us  even  within  our  own  experience 
outside  of  the  arts.  The  instances  of  it  are  numerous  among 
the  painters,  though  the  bold  application  of  it  so  far  as  the 
omitting  of  half  a  face  as  in  Yelasquez'  Crucifixion  is  seldom 
met  with.  A  modem  painter,  J.  F.  Millet,  offers  an  approach 
to  this  in  his  masterpiece,  the  Sower.  The  whole  picture  is 
rather  indefinite  in  treatment — what  a  realist  would  call  "  blot- 
tesque "  I  presume.  The  foreground  is  in  the  dusky  shadow 
of  a  hill ;  above  the  hill  is  the  high  light  of  the  evening  sky 
and  against  this  sky  appears  a  roughly  treated  ox-team.  In 
the  foreground  with  lus  swinging  motion  strides  the  Sower. 
He  is  the  most  finished  of  any  object  in  the  picture,  and  yet 
he  is  only  suggestion.  Foot,  leg,  hand,  and  arm  are  consciously 
blurred  though  well-enough  modeled  and  endowed  with  great 
action ;  the  clothes  appear  coarse  though  their  texture  is  not 
actually  told ;  and  if  one  looks  up  into  the  face  hoping  to 
peer  into  the  eyes  and  read  a  character  therein  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. The  x)easant's  hat  is  pulled  down  low  on  the  head, 
the  forehead  and  eyes  are  cast  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  whole 
face  is  but  a  hint,  an  intimation.  But  how  well  it  is  given  I 
How  quick  we  are  to  grasp  Millet's  meaning  1  The  sun  has 
gone  down  but  stiU  the  Sower  works  ;  the  sweat  and  dust  of  a 
long  day  are  upon  his  face  and  forehead  but  he  heeds  them 
not ;  he  is  weary  and  worn  but  the  long  stride  never  falters, 
the  swinging  hand  still  scatters  the  grain.  What  a  hard,  cheer- 
less, almost  hopeless  life  is  that  of  the  tiller  of  the  fields,  and 
what  a  hero  he  is  to  breast  it  so  nobly  1  He  fiinches  not  under 
the  severity  of  fate  but  with  sad  serious  eyes  fronts  the  inevit- 
able. And  who  heeds  while  he  struggles  for  the  grudged 
existence}    The  children  hunger,  the  wife  weeps,  the  man 
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sighfl,  but  the  great  world  rolls  on  nnmoyed.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  poetry  to  be  gotten  from  the  subject,  yet  it  is  not  all  in  the 
picture ;  we  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  toil  and  sorrow  and 
yet  Millet  teUs  ns  but  a  part  of  it.  The  poetry  is  somewhat 
in  our  own  minds ;  Millet's  task  was  to  touch  it  into  life  by 
the  suggestive  means  of  form  and  color.  He  never  thought  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  he  himself  thought  of  the  peasant ;  he  did 
not  eliminate  the  mystery  by  detail,  nor  crush  out  the  viewer's 
imagination  by  realistic  facts ;  he  told  a  subtle  half  truth  and 
left  the  other  half  to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator. 

How  puerile  and  unsatisfactory  is  exact  art  in  comparison 
with  suggestive  art  is  shown  in  the  products  of  those  young 
Parisian  imitators  of  Millet  who  are  to-day  painting  the  sabot- 
shod  peasantry  of  France.  Almost  any  one  of  the  imitators  is 
a  better  technician  than  Millet  and  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  more 
skiUful  fingers  that  Millet  is  superior.  Their  line  and  color 
and  texture  and  light  are  oftentimes  beyond  criticism,  and 
they  paint  the  peasantry  in  the  open  fields  quite  as  honestly  as 
did  their  master ;  but  somehow  their  pictures  do  not  give  us  as 
much  pleasure.  We  settle  the  matter  in  our  own  minds  by 
saying  ^^  They  have  not  Millet's  genius ;"  but  that,  I  opine,  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  "  They  have  not  MiUet's  power  of 
suggestion."  They  paint  well  but  they  paint  too  much ;  they 
present  us  with  encyclopedic  facts  the  truth  of  which  we 
admit  and  then  pass  on  having  no  food  for  further  thought  or 
stimulant  for  the  imagination. 

A  different  style  of  treatment  from  the  modem  ParisiaDS, 
a  style  similar  to  that  of  Millet,  marked  the  products  of  the 
Fontainebleau — ^Barbizon  landscapists — ^those  discoverers  whom 
the  world  of  art  so  persistently  misunderstood  and  whom  the 
world  of  exact  thinkers  does  not  now  believe  in.  To  the  real- 
ist a  landscape  by  Oorot  is  an  enigma.  He  declares  that  ^^  it  is 
not  true,"  by  which  he  doubtless  means  that  it  is  not  exacO/y 
true,  or  the  wh/>le  truth.  He  cannot  understand  why  Corot 
does  not  make  an  inventory  with  a  paint  brush  of  aU  the  leaves 
on  a  given  tree,  of  all  the  blades  of  grass  on  a  given  fore- 
ground, of  all  the  rocks  on  a  given  hillside.  The  realist  is 
after  truth,  but  Corot  is  after  beauty  and  so  he  sweeps  away 
the  leaves,  and  grass,  and  petty  minuti»  with  a  laige  brush  and 
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calls  UB,  by  the  absence  of  distracting  details  at  the  sides,  to 
look  up  at  the  central  beanly  of  light.  And  this  is  so  essen- 
tially Shakspearian  in  conception  and  execution  that  I  may  be 
aQowed  to  quote  again  that  line  from  the  MercJumt  of  Venice  : 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank.'* 

The  dramatiBt  it  will  be  observed  fixes  attention  on  the  moon- 
light, that  chief  feature  of  night,  and  without  another  word 
the  whole  landscape  rises  before  us.  This  is  precisely  what 
Corot  does.  He  makes  us  see  the  light  alone,  leaving  the  trees, 
the  grass,  and  all  that  to  our  imagination. 

Corot  was  Shakspearian  enough  to  seize  upon  the  all-pre- 
dominant feature  of  landscape,  light,  and  for  that  reason  if  for 
no  other  he  was  the  greatest  limdscape  painter  of  his  age.  His 
masterpieces,  like  the  Orpheus  and  the  Danse  des  .^jnours,  are 
considered  masterpieces  ahnost  solely  because  of  their  emphasis 
of  light,  and  when,  as  in  some  of  his  works,  he  sinks  down  to 
the  emphasizing  of  air  or  foliage  as  the  leading  features  his 
art  loses  proportionately.  Bousseau  was  in  many  respects  a 
better  technician  than  Corot,  but  he  was  not  so  singular  in  aim 
nor  so  lofty  in  conception.  The  soUdity  of  the  earth,  the  vol- 
ume of  foliage,  the  color  effects  of  the  clouds  were  his  themes, 
but  treated  in  a  broad  manner  never  detailed,  except  in  his 
earlier  and  poorer  works,  and  always  full  of  suggestion.  Diaz 
in  reflected  light  and  the  color  of  the  foliage,  Daubigny  in 
grey  tone  and  atmosphere.  Decamp  in  warmth  of  color  and 
light,  Dupr6  in  stormy  skies,  are  all  so  many  instances  at  hand 
showing  a  similarity  of  treatment  if  a  difference  of  theme. 
Each  one  suggests  the  sub-features  by  intensifying  the  main 
features ;  none  of  them  fritters  away  strength  in  an  attempt  to 
rival  the  work  of  a  photographer's  camera,  or  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  supernumeraries  when  more  important  actors  are  upon 
the  stage.  It  requires  your  modem  realist  to  give  the  mole 
hin  as  high  a  value  as  the  mountain ;  to  weary  us  with  a  bur- 
den of  geographical  and  botanical  statistics;  to  stuff  us  like 
roast  turkeys  with  bread  and  butter  lawns,  sage  and  caraway- 
seed  foliage,  and  onionnskin  skies.  The  great  French  land- 
seapists  whom  I  have  named  used  the  forms  of  nature  in  a 
more  e£Eective  manner.    They  all  understood  the  meaning  of 
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^^  dramatic  effect/'  they  all  knew  how  to  sacrifice  theless  to  the 
greater,  and  they  all  Imew  what  to  leave  out  as  well  as  what  to 
pnt  in.  The  art  of  omission  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  com- 
mission. For  the  public  may  not  object  to  what  it  knows 
nothing  about,  but  it  very  often  objects  to  what  it  does  know 
about 

We  come  now  to  appreciate  the  negative  value  of  "  breadth 
of  treatment "  which  lies  not  in  what  is  brushed  in,  but  in 
what  is  brushed  out ;  not  in  what  is  accomplished  alone,  but 
in  what  is  left  unaccomplished.  Broad  treatment  is  generally 
synonymous  with  suggestive  treatment.  It  annihilates  de- 
tails, concentrates  force  on  general  truths,  and  speaks  few  but 
winged  words.  But  it  has  a  positive  value  which  it  is  proper 
we  should  appreciate  likewise.  Painters  have  what  has  been 
called  their  '^  different  periods "  of  production  corresponding 
to  the  different  ages  of  their  lives.  There  is  the  early  period 
when  exactness  and  finish  characterize  the  work  and  make  it 
hard  and  unsatisfactory ;  there  is  the  middle  period  in  which 
the  brush  begins  to  move  freer  and  details  do  not  receive  so 
mnch  attention ;  and  there  is  the  late  period  in  which  breadth 
of  handling  becomes  noticeable,  detail  vanishes,  and  the  strong 
features  alone  remain.  The  work  in  the  last  period  of  a 
painter's  career  is  generally  considered  his  best,  unless  it  de- 
generates through  haste  of  the  brush  or  weakness  of  the  mind 
as,  for  instance,  in  Jules  Dupr6  and  Turner.  The  French 
landscapists,  whose  art  we  now  value  so  highly,  passed  through 
these  periods;  Kembrandt,  Eubens,  Van  Dyke,  Hals,  Ter- 
borch,  Brouwer  (I  give  the  names  at  random  for  the  state- 
ment is  generally  true  of  them  aU),  passed  through  them  ;  and 
even  if  we  go  back  to  the  Italians  we  shall  find,  in  a  less 
marked  degree,  that  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese  is  all 
characterized  by  a  latterslay  largeness  of  view  and  a  compara- 
tive breadth  of  handling.  This  change  of  style  as  the  painter 
advances  is  not  due  to  carelessness  or  inability,  except  occa- 
sionally, for  the  hand  and  the  eye  have  become  more  skilled, 
are  surer  and  truer,  are  at  their  best,  and  this  perfected  tech- 
mque  is  in  itself  a  sonrce  of  pleasure.  Yet  more  than  to 
skilled  execution  is  the  change  due  to  mental  experience  which 
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teaches  men  as  they  advance  in  years  to  take  broader  and 
loftier  views  of  nature  and  of  life.  The  trained  mind  of  fifty 
grasps  subjects  in  the  round,  in  the  block,  where  the  untrained 
mind  of  twenty  frets  itself  sick  over  the  petty  details  of  a  part. 

It  is  to  make  people  see  subjects  in  their  broader  meanings 
that  artists  paint  them  broadly.  If  one  craves  detail  let  his  im- 
agination supply  it ;  put  it  in  the  canvas  and  the  eye  will  never 
look  beyond  it.  In  the  Yienna  portraits  by  BaJthaser  Denner 
we  lose  ourselves  in  wonder  over  the  facial  delineation,  the 
wrinkles,  the  moles,  the  flesh  stains,  the  hairs ;  we  never  think 
to  look  for  the  character  of  the  sitter,  and  if  we  did  we  should 
not  find  it.  In  the  Gevartius  portrait  by  Van  Dyke  in  the 
National  Gkdlery  at  London,  or  in  the  portraits  of  Bembrandt 
by  himself  where  he  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  we  wonder 
at  the  marvellous  character  which  is  depicted ;  we  never  think 
to  look  for  facial  delineation.  Which  is  the  more  important 
in  portraiture  the  character  of  the  man  or  the  wrinkles  in  his 
face  ?  There  is  great  truth  of  detail  in  Mr.  Henry  P.  Smith's 
mid-ocean  pictures — ^the  truth  of  hammered-silver  waves  and 
reflected  light;  but  the  artist  overlooks  in  detail  that  chief 
feature  which  Courbet  in  his  great  picture  of  the  Wave  in 
the  Lnxembouig  seized  upon  so  triumphantly,  the  mighty 
strength  of  the  ocean.  The  one  picture  is  the  greatness  of  the 
infinitely  little ;  the  other  is  a  little  of  the  infinitely  great. 
Even  in  geTvre  and  still-life  pictures  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  broad  and  a  narrow  view  of  subjects.  Huysum  may 
paint  flowers  with  deceptive  drops  of  water  and  insects  upon 
the  petals,  Desgoffe  may  imitate  crystals  and  bronzes,  and 
Alma  Tadama  may  realize  the  stains  in  a  piece  of  marble ;  but 
after  aU  when  men  like  VoUon  and  Fortuny  see  these  objects 
in  the  round  and  paint  them  in  the  bulk  they  have  shown  their 
most  salient  features  and  thereby  suggested  to  us  their  details. 
In  literature  there  is  such  a  thing  as  insulting  the  intelligence 
of  one's  readers  by  offering  it  too  much  small  knowledge ; 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  application  should  not  be 
made  to  art. 

Thoughtful  students  of  books  one  generally  flnds  to  be  men 
who  have  a  preference  for  the  suggestive  writers.  The 
thoughts  that  simply  increase  our  store  of  abstract  knowledge 
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are  of  small  conseqaence  compared  with  the  thoughts  that 
make  ns  think.  A  page  from  Emerson's  JEssaya  will  weigh 
down  in  value  a  dozen  pages  from  the  EncydopecUa  JBritan^' 
nica.  Doubtless  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  as  true  of  the 
poem,  the  drama,  and  the  novel  as  of  the  essay.  Is  it  not 
equally  true  of  the  plastic  and  the  graphic  arts  i  Painters  pre- 
fer the  sketch  to  the  finished  work  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  has  the  freshness  of  suggestion.  The  painter,  it  may  be 
conceded,  has  a  quicker  eye,  a  keener  imagination  than  the 
amateur,  so  that  where  the  sketch  finds  him  at  home  it  may 
find  the  amateur  far  at  sea ;  but  surely  the  latter  has  some  eye, 
some  imagination,  though  they  be  not  highly  skilled,  which  the 
painter  may  address  suggestively  and  not  unsuccessfully.  That 
art  which  leaves  us  where  it  found  us  fulfills  no  serious  mission 
on  earth.  A  picture  may  not  be  able  to  exalt  us  to  great 
heights  of  splendor,  it  may  not  music-like  rouse  an  Alexander 
as  with 

**  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  "  ; 

but  unless  some  thought  in  it  strikes  into  fire  new  thoughts  in 
us,  unless  it  touches  some  responsive  chord  in  our  nature,  un- 
less it  somehow  stimulates  us  with  new  life  and  pleasure  the 
painter's  graceful  tracery  of  form,  his  brilliant  flush  of  color 
have  been  expended  in  vain. 

John  C.  Van  Dtee. 
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Akticlb  IV.— the  ethics  OP  SPECULATION. 

The  moral  character  of  speculation  is  seldom  called  in  ques- 
tion. Although  a  certain  stigma  is  often  attached  to  the  term 
^speculator,"  and  the  general  public  looks  askance  at  the 
wholesale  transactions  in  the  Exchanges  and  on  Wall  street,  it 
is  not  from  any  moral  disapproval  of  the  practice  in  itself  con- 
sidered, but  rather  from  personal  aversion  to  individuals  who 
have  acquired  wealth  by  this  means,  and  the  particular  methods 
which  they  have  employed.  Ordinary  speculation  is  sanctioned 
by  law  and  by  the  popular  conscience.  It  is  accounted  as  hon- 
orable as  productive  trade,  and  few  persons  would  be  re- 
strained by  conscientious  scruples  from  sharing  in  its  profits. 
As  a  consequence  speculation  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
respectable  profession  when  not  accompanied  by  overt  dishon- 
esty. In  every  community  we  may  find  men  who  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  speculation  alone.  Besides  these  are  very  many  repre- 
sentatives from  every  class  of  society  and  every  real  or  imagin- 
able profession  who  invest  a  part  of  their  surplus  earnings  in 
this  form  of  trade.  While  they  continue  to  devote  their  chief 
attention  and  energy  to  some  productive  calling,  whether  it  be 
the  law,  or  husbaniby,  or  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  measuring 
doth,  as  often  as  they  can  spare  a  few  dollars,  they  put  it  into 
margins  or  stocks,  or  buy  a  few  lots  of  land  in  some  growing 
town,  or  enter  the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  very  few  out  of  the  vast  number  who  thus  invest  are  suc- 
cessful ;  and  these  usually  give  up  their  legitimate  toil  and  turn 
their  whole  attention  to  speculation.  Others,  and  many  more 
in  number,  simply  lose  what  they  invest  in  this  way.  Still 
others,  being  threatened  with  loss,  constantly  add  to  their  un- 
profitable investment  with  the  hope  of  saving  what  they  have 
already  invested  and  thus  involve  their  whole  business  in  ruin, 
or  making  use  of  funds  not  their  own  become  entangled  in 
hopeless  defalcation.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
majority  of  our  defaulters  have  been  drawn  into  dishonesty  by 
unsuccessful  speculation.     With   results,  however,  we   have 
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nothing  to  do  in  the  present  discussion.  We  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  speculation  in  some 
form  is  well  nigh  universal.  Men  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  strict  honesty,  who  would  not  intentionally  wrong  their 
fellow  men,  and  who  would  be  ashamed  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket 
or  stake  their  money  at  the  gaming  table,  have  no  conscientious 
scruples  against  speculation. 

Few  persons  distinguish  between  legal  and  moral  right ;  and 
in  this  land  there  is  a  tendency  to  submit  all  questions  to  the 
dictum  of  the  majority.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  decided  by  a  show  of 
hands  or  weight  of  authorily.  These  standards  are  very  uncer- 
tain and  changeful.  Popular  opinion  in  ancient  Sparta  de- 
clared theft  to  be  a  virtue,  and  the  same  authority  in  Judea 
branded  Divine  goodness  a  crime.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  of  public  sentiment,  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
truth  have  remained  the  same,  and  the  moral  character  of  every 
practice  or  institution  must  be  determined  by  these  alone. 

When  weighed  in  the  balances  of  eternal  justice,  speculation 
is  found  wanting.  Its  character  will  not  stand  the  supreme 
test.  It  is  a  moral  wrong.  It  is  in  its  essential  nature  opposed 
to  all  accepted  ethical  standards.  It  stultifies  the  fundamental 
principles  of  right  which  must  underlie  all  permanent  social 
relations.  The  speculator  is  a  thief  from  society.  He  is  a  par- 
asite, living  only  as  he  sucks  the  life  blood  of  another.  He  is 
a  public  malefactor,  having  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of 
honest  trade. 

The  business  of  the  speculator  has  not  grown  up  out  of  any 
real  or  fancied  need  of  society.  It  is  the  result  of  unmitigated 
selfishness,  the  reckless  haste  to  be  rich.  The  possibility  of 
acquiring  wealth  has  begotten  an  intense  desire  for  wealth. 
The  "  mushroom  "  fortunes  so  common  in  a  new  country  have 
become  a  snare  to  the  people,  and  almost  every  young  person 
cherishes  the  feverish  hope  that  through  some  happy  circum- 
stance wealth  will  come  to  him  much  more  quickly  than  it  can 
be  earned  by  ordinary  and  natural  methods.  In  a  land  like  ours 
there  is  much  to  foster  this  hope.  Our  resources  are  enormous 
in  comparison  with  our  population  and  they  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  developed,    in  them  lie  untold  possibilities  of 
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wealth.  The  discovery  of  a  mine  has  made  many  a  poor  man 
rich  in  a  day.  Petroleum  wells  have  accomplished  the  same 
result.  Useful  inyentions  have  poured  money  into  the  pockets 
of  men  who  were  wise  enough  and  fortunate  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  patent  laws.  The  unusual  demands  created 
by.  the  late  war  were  a  means  of  bringing  wealth  to  not  a  few. 
And  so  it  has  often  happened  that  men  of  no  eztraordinaiy 
ability  have,  by  seizing  some  great  opportunity,  leaped  at  one 
bound  from  poverty  to  luxury  in  a  most  unexpected  manner 
and  without  unusual  exertion  on  their  own  part.        ^ 

Whenever  a  fortune  is  thus  suddenly  acquired  the  spirit  of 
emulation  is  aroused.  Hundreds  of  onlookers  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ordinary,  slow  processes  of  acquisition.  The  in- 
dustry, the  unremitting  toil,  the  constant  care,  and  the  patient 
waiting  necessary  to  gain  even  a  moderate  competence  are 
scorned  in  view  of  the  chance  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  day.  The 
question  arises  in  every  mind — "  One  man  has  done  it,  why 
may  not  all  do  the  same  ?"  With  the  question  comes  the  deter- 
mination. In  their  eagerness  they  entirely  forget  the  impor- 
tant relation  of  qmdpro  quo^  and  see  only  the  fortune  acquired 
without  labor  or  waiting.  If  natural  opportunities  for  acquisition , 
are  wanting,  they  create  artificial  opportunities.  If  they  cannot 
make  themselves  rich  by  enriching  others,  they  will  do  it  by 
impoverishing  others.    In  other  words — they  epectelate. 

Wealth  is  legitimately  gained  only  by  means  of  production  in 
some  form.  The  discoverer  of  a  mine  or  of  an  oil  well  brings 
within  the  reach  of  men  vast  stores  of  wealth  which  were 
before  unknown  and  therefore  useless ;  hence  he  is  in  reaUty 
a  great  producer  and  the  fortune  which  he  acquires  is  only  a 
fair  return  to  him  for  the  increase  of  wealth  which  he  has  given 
to  the  world.  The  inventor  has  become  an  indirect  producer 
by  increasing  the  producing  power  of  others,  if  his  invention 
has  any  real  value ;  hence  he  also  receives  only  a  just  return 
for  what  he  has  given  to  men.  The  inventor  of  the  mowing 
machine  immeasurably  increased  the  productive  power  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  and  thus  fairly  earned  all  the  wealth  he  may 
have  derived  from  his  invention.  The  same  element  of  pro- 
ductiveness underlies  all  legitimate  trade.  A  farmer  in  the 
west  raises  ten  thousand  bushels  of  com.    If  he  finds  no  market 
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for  it,  the  greater  portion  mnst  go  to  waste.  But  if  another 
man  bnjB  nine  thonsand  buBhels  and  carries  it  to  eastern  con- 
sTimers,  he  has  become  a  producer  as  really  as  though  he  had 
himself  raised  nine  thousand  bushels  of  com.  The  railroad 
men  and  all  who  took  a  necesaa/ry  part  in  conveying  the  com 
from  its  original  producer  to  the  consumer  are  indirectly  pro- 
ducers, for  although  of  themselves  they  have  produced  nothing, 
they  have  saved  the  production  of  the  farmer  from  perishing 
and  thus  being  lost  to  the  world.  The  man  who  actually  buys 
railroad  stocks  as  a  permanent  investment  becomes  a  partial 
owner  of  the  road  and  the  profit  which  he  derives  from  its  reg- 
ular dividends  is  legitimate  gain,  since  he  makes  an  equivalent 
return  to  society  in  the  productive  work  of  the  road.  In  this 
way  the  labor  of  merchants,  bankers  and  countless  other  classes 
of  society  is  accounted  productive  because  it  forms  a  necessary 
link  between  producer  and  consumer  and  thus  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  The  result  of  aU  truly  productive  labor 
is  to  increase  the  aggregate  wealth  of  society,  and  any  labor 
that  does  not  increase  or  save  from  loss  either  the  actual  wealth 
or  the  wealth-producing  power  of  mankind  is  not  in  any  sense 
productive.  Speculation  does  neither,  but  only  consumes  the 
wealth  of  society  without  replacing  a  dollar. 

Again,  all  legitimate  trade  is  based  upon  a  voluntary 
exchange  of  equal  values.  This  implies  first  of  all  that  both 
of  the  immediate  parties  to  the  exchange  shall  derive  an  equal 
advantage  from  it  This  is  not  all,  however,  for  many  ex- 
changes affect  not  the  immediate  parties  alone,  but  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole ;  and  it  is  just  as  essential  that  we  leave  the 
treasury  of  society  undisturbed  as  it  is  that  we  deal  honestly 
with  a  single  individual. 

A  man  may  derive  large  profits  from  purely  speculative 
trade  while  the  individual  with  whom  he  trades  apparently 
loses  nothing.  In  fact  there  may  be  an  extended  circle  of 
speculative  trade  in  which  all  parties  directly  concerned  seem  to 
be  about  equally  profited.  This  is  often  the  case  in  land  spec- 
ulation. One  individual  may  buy  a  lot  of  land  at  a  moderate 
price  and  sell  it  almost  immediately  at  a  great  advance.  The 
buyer  may  sell  again  also  at  an  advance ;  and  so  the  selling  may 
continue  till  one  buys  it  at  a  high  price  for  permanent  pes- 
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seflsion,  and  even  the  last  buyer  may  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  bargain,  for  he  may  still  use  the  land  profitably.  There  has 
been  no  loss  but  rather  a  direct  gain  to  each  individual  having 
a  part  in  the  complex  transaction,  but  in  eveiy  such  case  society 
at  lai^  is  the  loser. 

Speculation  knows  no  law  of  fair  or  equal  exchange.  It  is 
not  exchange  at  all.  It  is  merely  disguised  and  legdized  rob- 
bery. Its  working  is  wholly  in  one  direction.  On  one  side  it 
is  dl  gain ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  all  loss.  Every  dollar  that 
the  speculator  gains  represents  a  dollar  or  more  of  loss  to  some- 
one, it  may  be  to  the  other  parties  directly  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  it  may  be  to  others  indirectly  concerned,  it  may  be 
the  entire  conmiuniiy. 

The  paper  contracts  of  the  Exchanges  are  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  of  all  speculative  transactions.  These  contracts  repre- 
sent no  exchange  whatever.  They  are  wholly  independent  of 
the  element  of  production.  Their  fulfilment  implies  merely 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  one  speculator  to 
another  for  which  nothing  is  given  in  return.  The  money  may 
go  in  either  direction  with  equal  propriety,  since  it  is  wholly 
unearned.  The  direction  in  which  it  goes  is  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined by  the  fiuctuations  of  the  market. 

The  same  is  true  of  stock  speculation.  So  far  as  the  principle 
is  concerned  it  makes  no  difference  whether  speculation  is  in 
whole  stocks  or  in  margins.  The  broker  who  buys  a  thousand 
shareB  of  stock  in  some  good  railway  at  par  and  sells  them  a 
week  later  at  five  per  cent,  advance  because  of  a  forced  rise  in 
the  market  has  no  moral  right  to  the  profit  received.  The  real 
value  of  the  stock  as  represented  by  the  condition  and  traffic 
of  the  raOroad  remains  unchanged.  He  has  not  earned  the 
money  thus  gained.  If  he  has  derived  a  profit  of  five  thousand 
doDars  someone  has  lost  just  five  thousand  dollars  plus  the 
waste  which  inevitably  accompanies  all  such  transactions. 
Again,  if  I  place  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  broker 
to  be  invested  in  margins,  when  the  transaction  is  closed  if  I 
find  that  I  have  gained  a  hundred  dollars,  then  I  know  that 
someone  has  lost  a  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  various 
brokers'  fees  and  other  expenses.  When  the  Bulls  and  Bears 
have  a  skirmish  on  WaU  street  and  the  victors  win  a  million 
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dollars,  it  dToes  not  always  follow  that  their  immediate  oppo- 
nents lose  a  million  dollars,  but  it  does  follow  that  somebody 
has  lost  it.  Usually  the  loss  may  be  reckoned  in  small  sums 
invested  in  margins  by  traders,  clerks,  mechanics,  and  others 
throughout  the  country. 

In  its  essential  nature  and  mode  of  operation  speculation  in 
all  these  forms  is  identical  with  the  lotteiy  and  ordinary  gamb- 
ling, only  that  it  is  if  possible  less  honest.  When  money  is 
taken  from  one  individual  and  given  to  another,  not  because  he 
has  earned  it,  but  because  chance  has  decreed  it,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  the  chance  is  determined  by  a  throw 
of  the  dice  or  the  choice  of  a  lucky  number,  or  a  movement  of 
the  stock  market?  Is  not  the  moral  character  of  the  trans- 
action the  same  in  either  case  ?  In  the  case  of  the  great  specu- 
lators they  are  themselves  the  forces  that  move  the  market  and 
determine  the  loss  or  gain.  Their  whole  efEort  and  ingenuity  is 
given  to  the  work  of  circulating  false  impressions  and  mislead- 
ing their  opponents  as  to  their  real  intentions  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  market.  Their  action  is  precisely  that  of  experi- 
enced and  unscrupulous  gamblers  trying  to  outwit  each  other 
in  the  keenness  of  their  cheating. 

What  a  moral  spectacle  was  presented  to  the  world  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  father  and  son,  both  prominent  speculators, 
measured  swords  in  the  arena  of  the  stock  market.  Kever  were 
deadly  enemies  more  anxious  to  deceive  one  another  regarding 
their  movements  and  intentions.  Each  taxed  his  strategic 
powers  to  the  utmost,  and  the  youth  proved  a  more  apt  pupil 
in  the  art  of  dissembling  than  even  his  doting  parent  could 
wish,  for  he  at  length  succeeded  in  bleeding  the  old  gentleman 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  dollars. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  land  speculator.  His  business  is 
of  the  same  moral  character  as  that  of  his  brother  in  the  stock 
market.  It  depends  for  success  upon  an  artificial  disturbance 
of  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  He  aims  not  to  supply  an  exist- 
ing demand,  but  to  create  a  fictitious  demand  which  he  may 
use  for  his  own  profit.  He  goes  to  some  quiet  town,  buys  up  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  some  eligible  locality,  and  then,  by  a  pro- 
cess well  known  to  speculators,  creates  a  "  boom  "  and  attracts 
buyers.     In  a  very  short  time  he  sells  enough  of  the  land  to 
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give  bim  a  rich  profit  on  his  inyestment.  Or  it  may  be  that  he 
prefers  to  go  to  a  place  where  the  boom  has  already  been 
gtarted,  and  he  merely  steps  into  the  current  and,  by  skilful 
purchases  and  sales,  causes  to  pass  rapidly  through  his  hands  a 
number  of  desirable  lots  by  which  process  he  gains  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Now  what  right  has  he  to  the  money  thus  accumu- 
lated? He  has  not  earned  it.  He  has  added  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  commxmity.  The  land  is  just  as  it  was  when  he 
bought  it.  He  may  have  laid  out  streets  and  made  some  slight 
improvements,  but  they  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
profit  derived.  He  has  taken  several  thousand  dollars  from  the 
oommunity  for  which  he  has  made  no  return.  This  is  obvi- 
ously imjust,  no  matter  by  what  process  it  has  been  accom^ 
plished.  He  may  say  that  he  has  cheated  no  one,  for  the  pur- 
chasers have  all  done  as  well  as  himself.  They  bought  the  land 
freely  and  without  any  manner  of  compulsion ;  therefore  the 
trade  is  in  every  way  a  case  of  fair  exchange.  So  it  seems  if 
we  consider  only  the  immediate  parties  to  the  transaction.  But 
let  us  look  a  little  further.  I  buy  a  lot  of  land  to-day  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  By  dividing  it  into  small  lots  and  booming 
it  I  sell  it  next  week  for  two  thousand  dollars.  What  have  I 
done?  I  have  taken  advantage  of  an  artificially  created 
d^nand  for  land  to  extort  from  society  a  thousand  dollars  for 
— nothing.  The  individuals  to  whom  I  sold  the  lots  may  fancy 
that  they  made  good  bargains,  and  so  they  may  as  oompa/red 
mih  others;  but  the  community  is  just  one  thousand  dollars 
poorer  for  my  transaction.  I  have  drawn  a  thousand  dollars 
from  the  world's  store  of  wealth  without  returning  a  cent. 

Many  an  American  town  is  suffering  to-day  from  the  fearful 
drain  that  has  been  made  upon  its  resources  under  pretence  of 
stimulating  its  early  growth.  Speculation  of  this  sort  affects 
the  prosperity  of  a  town  much  as  alcohol  affects  a  sick  man, 
giving  an  unnatural  vitality  at  the  time  which  must  be  paid  for 
with  interest  in  the  future.  Many  people  fancy  that  our  coun- 
try is  being  vastly  benefited  by  the  work  of  speculators  in  de- 
veloping our  great  West  and  in  building  up  new  towns  on  the 
frontier.  But  if  a  balance  sheet  could  be  accurately  drawn,  it 
would  appear  that  every  dollar  of  gain  from  these  speculations 
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in  real  estate  has  its  corresponding  dollar  of  loss  in  some  part 
of  the  conntry.  The  successfol  towns  have  been  bnilt  upon  the 
rains  of  others  less  snccessfoL  The  advancing  prices  of  land 
in  Kansas  or  Calif oroia  only  keep  pace  with  the  falling  prices 
in  the  hill  towns  of  Kew  England.  The  gains  of  the  non-pro- 
ducing western  speculator  are  accounted  for  in  the  scanty  Uy- 
ing  of  the  producing  farmers  and  other  laborers  in  the  East. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  speculation  in  land  or  in  any 
other  commodity  where  there  is  actual  ownership  and  transfer 
of  property,  is  much  less  harmful  than  the  paper  contracts  and 
speculation  in  margins,  since  it  is  necessarily  limited  in  amount. 
Ethically,  however,  there  is  no  difference.  Every  form  of  trade 
whose  profits  do  not  represent  real  earnings  but  are  derived 
from  artificial  changes  in  the  market,  is  morally  wrong  even 
though  its  economic  effect  be  unappreciable.  Any  person  who 
draws  a  dollar  from  the  treasury  of  society  without  making  an 
equivalent  return  is  dishonest. 

Eveiy  social  problem  presents  two  phases,  the  economic  and 
the  ethicaL  These  are  in  a  sense  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  yet  they  are  always  harmonious.  That  is  to  say,  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  a  custom  or  institution  cannot  be  attributed 
directly  to  its  ethical  character,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  its 
ethical  status  to  be  determined  by  its  economic  effect  alone. 
Still  it  is  doubtless  true  in  every  instance  that,  in  the  broadest 
view,  the  economically  expedient  is  also  the  ethically  right. 
Of  the  two  elements  the  ethical  is  the  more  important,  since  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  aU  social  relations.  l^Io  custom  can 
be  beneficial  to  society,  no  economic  system  can  be  satisfactory, 
no  state  of  society  can  be  permanently  harmonious,  that  does 
not  rest  on  a  sound  ethical  basis.  Furthermore,  any  plan  for 
the  solution  of  existmg  difficulties  that  takes  no  account  of  the 
ethical  principles  involved  must  prove  a  signal  failure.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  change  external  forms  unless  our  work  goes 
deeper.  To  legislate  evils  out  of  existence  is  impossible.  Eco- 
nomic changes  and  reformatory  legislation  are  of  value  only 
when  they  express  a  real  advance  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people. 

The  evils  which  exist  in  American  society  to-day  and  which 
cause  so  much  trouble  and  unrest  are  not  the  result  of  an  im- 
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perfect  Bocial  system  merely.  They  spring  chiefly  from  a  lack 
of  true  moral  principle.  The  popular  conscience  is  not  as  keen 
as  it  should  be,  especially  in  matters  where  large  sums  of  money 
are  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  man  that  the  busi- 
ness by  means  of  which  he  has  accumulated  great  wealth  is 
morally  wrong.  The  selfish  love  of  money  lies  athwart  the 
path  of  every  moral  reform  and  clogs  the  wheels  of  human 
progress.  For  many  years  slavery  was  declared  to  be  a  Ohris- 
tian  institution,  because  there  was  money  in  it.  Himdreds  of 
men  will  not  see  the  real  iniquity  of  the  liquor  traffic  because 
they  derive  a  large  revenue  from  it.  So  it  is  with  speculation. 
The  large  fortunes  that  have  been  quickly  and  easily  acquired 
by  this  form  of  trade  have  made  men  willingly  blind  to  its  real 
character.  It  has  appeared  so  respectable  in  many  cases  as  to 
deceive  even  the  very  elect. 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  this  disguise  must  be  removed 
The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  it.  A  moral  evil  requires  a 
moral  remedy.  Social  changes  may  accomplish  something  in 
this  matter ;  but  there  must  also  be  a  thorough  change  of  moral 
sentiment.  The  conscience  of  the  people  must  be  more  finely 
tempered.  The  work  of  reform  will  not  be  complete  till  the 
speculator  is  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  honest  trade  and  com- 
pelled to  take  his  place  beside  gamblers  and  other  social  out- 
laws. 

Geobos  H.  Hubbabd. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


CLASSICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  TALE 
UNIVERSITY. 

On  November  6tb,  Professor  Reynolds  presented  a  oommnni- 
oation  on  the 

OLABBIOAL  A2n>  MODBBK  TRAOXDT. 

Greek  drama  presents  many  features  in  marked  contrast  to  mod- 
em drama;  and  since  its  traditions  have  been  set  np  by  a  certain 
sobool  of  dramatists  in  modem  times  as  a  criterion  of  excellence, 
an  examination  of  its  origin  and  environment  sheds  light  on  the 
question  of  what  in  its  form  is  essential  and  what  incidental. 

Greek  tragedy  had  its  origin  in  the  dithyrambic  chomses  which 
were  snng  in  honor  of  the  god  Dionysus.  Originally  religious 
in  subject  and  always  religious  in  its  outward  purpose  if  not  in 
its  inner  meaning,  it  was  shielded  by  religious  conservatism 
from  rapid  change.  Early  tradition  as  well  as  good  taste  limited 
the  choice  of  subject  in  the  main  to  events  in  the  remote  past, — 
at  first,  to  events  in  the  life  of  Dionysus.  Unlike  modem  poets, 
the  Greeks  were  not  jaded  in  the  search  for  novel  themes.  Dif- 
ferent poets  often  treated  the  same  subject  and  even  the  same 
poet  sometimes  wrote  more  than  one  play  on  the  same  theme. 
Their  work  was  judged  not  by  the  novelty  of  the  theme  but  by  the 
dramatic  garb  with  which  in  was  invested.  The  traditional  cos- 
tume, the  masks,  and  the  size  of  the  theater  which  necessitated 
slowness  of  utterance,  forbade  lively  action  on  the  stage  and  pro- 
duced a  certain  statuesque  effect.  The  fewness  of  the  actors, 
which  is  explained  by  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  had  a  very 
material  influence  in  simplifying  the  scenes  and  determining  their 
succession.  Each  actor  generally  took  more  than  one  rdle.  Even 
the  time  to  make  a  change  of  costume  had  often  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  certain  economy  had  to  be  exercised  in  employ- 
ing the  leading  actor,  who  would  perhaps  appear  in  more  than 
one  drama  in  a  single  day. 

The  constant  presence  of  the  chorus  forbade  any  great  lapse  of 
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time  to  be  imagined  between  scenes;  while  the  added  elements  of 
deficient  stage  machinery  and  absence  of  a  curtain  would  make  a 
freqnent  change  of  scene  jar  on  the  dramatic  illusion.  The 
Greek  poet  therefore  had  to  group  the  action  around  one  place 
and  one  time;  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  the  action  such  as 
battlesy  etc.,  was  introduced  by  means  of  the  reports  of  heralds, 
which  were  an  integral  part  of  the  drama.  The  so-called  unity 
of  action  or  arrangement  of  events  in  a  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  was  perhaps  more  strictly  maintained  than  in  modem 
times. 

The  paper  further  pointed  out  that  Aristotle,  the  acknowledged 
authority  of  the  French  classical  school,  while  he  lays  especial 
stress  on  the  unity  of  action  and  mentions  the  unity  of  time,  no- 
where alludes  to  the  unity  of  place.  Violations  of  the  unities  were 
then  mentioned  both  in  Greek  tragedy  and  in  the  modem  classi- 
cal and  romantic  drama.  Instances  were  shown  where  the  French 
dramatists  adhered  to  the  unities  and  violated  all  probabilities. 
In  the  absence  of  a  chorus  the  need  of  a  strict  observance  of 
the  unity  of  time  and  place  was  wanting  and  the  romantic  school 
represented  by  Shakspeare  freely  violated  both. 

In  the  subordination  of  incident  and  diction  to  the  central  idea 
of  the  drama  the  ancients  were  manifestly  superior.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  while  Greek  plays  were  composed  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  acted,  modem  plays  are  usually 
"  adapted "  for  the  stage.  The  paper  closed  with  a  criticism, 
from  the  above  mentioned  points  of  view,  of  Shakspeare's  JS^ing 
Lear  and  Browning's  Best  in  the  ^Scutcheon, 

On  November  25th,  Mr.  W.  L  Hunt  read  a  paper  on 

wrr  Ain>  humob  in  hombb. 

The  epic  poem  is  not  naturally  witty  or  humorous.  Its  dignity 
and  sternness  preclude  small  talk.  So  on  Homeric  battlefields 
stem  irony  and  sarcasm  are  used  in  mocking  an  enemy,  exulting 
over  a  f sdlen  foe,  or  spurring  on  a  friend.  Irony  is  heightened 
by  intensive  particles  which  make  the  contrast  greater  between 
the  speaker's  real  view  and  his  statement,  or  by  weakening  parti- 
cles which  state  as  contingent  that  which  the  speaker  looks  upon 
as  certain.  Irony  is  also  indicated  by  using  words  of  pleasant 
meaning  in  a  bad  sense,  or  by  stating  that  which  is  feared  as  the 
object  of  the  action.     '*  Draw  near  that  you  may  die  I" 
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While  there  is  no  lack  of  wit  and  humor  in  Homer,  many 
things  are  treated  seriously  whioh  we  should  look  upon  as  absurd. 
Homeric  wit  is  broad  not  subtle,  objective  not  subjective.  It  has 
to  do  with  external  objects  and  is  aimed  at  definite  persons. 
There  is  sometimes  a  humor  in  the  grouping  of  events,  as  in  the 
comical  scenes  in  which  Aphrodite  figures,  or  in  the  prize-fight 
between  Odysseus  and  Irus.  Odysseus  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops 
saves  his  life  by  a  pun.  There  is  more  humor  in  the  Odyssey 
than  in  the  Hiad.  In  the  Hiad  the  wit  is  largely  irony  and  sar- 
casm, for  the  Iliad  is  a  stem  tragedy,  while  the  Odyssey  is  a  novel. 

The  Secretary  translated,  with  comments,, Professor  Jebb's 
Greek  Ode  to  the  University  of  Bologna  at  its  Eight-Hundredth 
Anniversary.  Few  scholars  would  attempt  to  compose  an  ode  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  verses  in  Pindaric  style,  dialect  and  rhythm. 
Probably  no  other  living  scholar  would  have  been  so  successful  as 
Professor  Jebb.  The  ode  is  by  no  means  a  "  cento,"  yet  every 
stanza  contains  Pindaric  idioms  and  reminiscences.  Some  of  the 
most  ethereal  of  Pindar's  characteristics  reappear  here.  The 
Greek  hexameters,  elegiacs,  and  Sapphic  verses  which  have  been 
composed  and  published  occasionally  during  the  last  four  centu- 
ries are  all  trifling  and  rude  work,  when  compared  with  this  ode. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 

The  papers  presented  have  been — 

Oct.  23.  Science  and  Theism.    Mr.  R.  Nakashima. 

Nov.  6.  Nature  and  the  Universal  in  English  Poetry.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Tufts. 

Nov.  20.  Philosophical  Basis  of  Ritsohl's  Theology.  Professor 
Russell. 

Dec.  4.  Hebrew  and  Greek  Conceptions  of  the  Relation  be- 
tween Body  and  Soul.    Mr.  P.  C.  Porter. 

Dec.  18.  Pessimism.     Mr.  B.  M.  Wright. 
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CURRENT    LITERATURE. 


Id  a  little  book  which  bears  the  title  of  *'From  Flag  to 
Flag,"*  a  lady  of  southern  birth,  whose  home  was  in  Louisiana 
at  the  outbreak  of  our  "civil  war,"  tells  the  story  of  some  of  the 
experiences  which  she  and  her  husband  passed  through,  as  they 
ran  "  from  flag  to  flag,"  to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  in  the  search  for 
a  place  of  refuge.  The  story  is  told  so  gracefully,  it  is  so  free 
from  all  bitterness  of  spirit — the  numberless  privations  which  she 
endured  were  borne  with  such  courage,  and  with  such  a  cheerful 
spirit — that  no  one  can  read  the  book  without  admiration  for  the 
brave  and  accomplished  authoress. 

She  bad  been  herself  present  in  April,  1860,  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Charleston,  when  one  after  another  of  the  Southern 
delegations  refused  to  ratify  the  adoption  of  the  '*  platform  "  that 
had  been  submitted,  and  '^  flled  solemnly  out  of  the  hall."  She 
says  tbat  leaning  over  the  gallery  rail,  and  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  that  prevailed,  she  saw  "  with  unspeakable  dismay  " 
that  her  '* conservative  and  clear-headed"  husband,  when  the 
other  nine  delegates  from  Louisiana  marched  out,  remained 
seated.  What  followed  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  "  Con- 
federacy "  was  bom,  and  the  feeling  was  general  throughout 
the  South  that  a  new  era  of  prosperity  was  to  dawn. 

One  of  the  first  events  which  is  described  is  a  flag-raising  on 
her  own  plantation,  which  was  near  Baton  Rouge  on  the  Missis- 
rippi.  Her  house  was  full  of  guests  at  the  time  that  the  "  Con- 
federate Congress"  at  Montgomery  "adopted  a  device  for  a 
flag."  Her  husband  was  absent  from  home.  But,  on  reading 
the  description  of  the  proposed  flag,  it  was  at  once  determined 
by  the  enthusiastic  visitors  at  her  house  that  one  should  be 
manufactured  and  unfolded  from  a  stafl*  on  the  river  front.  It 
was  soon  loosened  to  the  breeze  with  wild  enthusiasm.  They 
danced  round  and  round  it;  they  sang  and  shouted  "in  very 

*  Prom  I  lag  to  Hag:  A  Woman's  adventures  and  ezperienoes  in  the  South 
dormg  the  war,  in  Mezioo  and  Cuba.  By  Eliza  MoHatton-Riplit.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    1889.    12mo,  pp.  296. 
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exuberance  of  spirit."  The  steamers  on  the  river,  as  they  passed, 
whistled  and  rang  their  bells.  The  passengers  and  crews  cheered 
and  waved  to  them  with  hats,  newspapers,  and  handkerchiefs, 
salating  ^'  the  first  Confederate  flag  raised  on  Louisiana  soil." 
But  "  to-day,"  she  says,  ^  of  all  that  joyous  party,  I  am,  with  the 
exception  of  my  son,  then  a  very  small  boy,  the  only  one  living." 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  till  "  one  magnificant  morning  in 
early  summer,  the  whole  river,  the  silence  on  whose  surface  had 
remained  now  many  weeks  undisturbed,  was  suddenly,  as  if  by 
magic,  ablaze  with  the  grandeur  of  Federal  gunboats,  and  trans- 
ports with  flags  and  bright-colored  streamers  flying  from  every 
peak,  their  decks  thronged  with  brilliantly  uniformed  officers. 
We  stood  upon  the  veranda  with  streaming  eyes  and  bursting 
hearts ;  the  gay  strains  of  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  as  they  floated  o'er 
the  waters,  filling  our  souls  with  bitterness  unspeakable,  and  we 
watched  the  victorious  pageant  until  it  anchored  amid  blare  of 
trumpet  and  beat  of  dram  beside  the  deserted  landing  of  oar 
dear  little  city."  Now  came  the  battle  at  Baton  Rouge.  Breck- 
enbridge  was  defeated,  and  the  house  and  every  out-building  on 
the  plantation  were  soon  crowded  with  the  terrified  population 
of  the  city  seeking  to  escape  from  the  bombardment.  Her  hus- 
band now  found  himself  in  danger  of  speedy  arrest ;  and,  with 
scarcely  time  for  preparations  of  any  kind,  with  his  wife  and 
children  went  out  from  his  beautiful  home,  and  commenced 
those  long  wanderings  which  the  wife  has  here  described.  She 
says :  *'  So  I  rode  away  from  Arlington,  leaving  the  sugar-house 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  entire  crop  of  sugar  and 
molasses  of  the  previous  year,  for  which  we  had  been  unable  to 
find  a  market  within  '  our  lines,'  leaving  cattle  grazing  in  the 
fields,  sheep  wandering  over  the  levee,  doors  and  windows  flung 
wide  open,  furniture  in  the  rooms,  clothes,  too  fine  for  me  to  wear 
now,  hanging  in  the  armoires^  china  in  the  closet,  pictures  on  the 
walls,  beds  unmade,  table  spread.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  bright,  clear,  bracing  day,  December  18,  1862,  that  I 
bade  Arlington  adieu  forever." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  remember  that  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  follow  with  even  the  slightest  detail  the  story  of  the 
long  journeyings  of  the  little  family  who  had  so  suddenly  found 
themselves  homeless.  The  story,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  one 
of  countless  adventures  and  of  great  hardships,  not  only  patiently  ^ 
but  uncomplainingly  endured ;  and,  we  must  not  forget  now  to 
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add,  that  in  all  these  hardships  and  disasters  that  befell  them, 
they  were  never  so  oast  down  that  they  were  not  ready  to  seek 
oat  and  assist  with  a  generosity  that  seemed  unfailing,  all  who 
were  in  greater  distress  than  themselves.  And  so,  with  brave 
hopefnlneae  for  themselves,  and  constant  helpfulness  for  others, 
the  years  wore  away  till  the  ''war  was  over,''  and  then  the 
reader  finds  in  this  closing  sentence  that  which  still  farther 
enhances  the  respect  and  admiration  with  which  he  has  followed 
the  fortnnea  of  this  brave  '*  Southern"  woman.  She  says :  ^'  Thus 
fided  the  Confederacy.  We  prayed  for  victory — no  people  ever 
uttered  more  earnest  prayers — and  the  God  of  hosts  gave  us  vic- 
tory in  defeat.  We  prayed  for  only  that  little  strip,  that  Dixie- 
land, and  the  Lord  gave  us  the  whole  country  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  6ul^  from  ocean  to  ocean— all  dissensions  settled,  all  dividing 
fines  wiped  out — a  united  country  forever  and  ever  I" 

WlUJAM  L.  EiNGSLET. 

BRrnsH  Lbttbbs.* — We  think  that  we  are  doing  a  service  to  a 
large  number  of  people  by  calling  attention  to  three  little  vol- 
umes of  charming  selections  from  *'  British  Letters,"  edited  by 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Mason.  There  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  among 
all  these  pages  I  The  author  has  culled  from  numberless  vol- 
umes of  the  "  letters"  of  British  celebrities  the  very  best  pas- 
sages from  their  best  letters,  and  has  grouped  them  under 
thirteen  different  ''subject-headings"  in  such  order  as  seemed 
most  logical  and  illustrative.  The  character  of  these  passages  may 
be  gathered  from  a  few  of  the  "  subject-headings"  which  we  note : 
— •*  Manners,  Customs,  and  Behavior  :" — "  National  Traits  :" — 
"Friendship:"— "The  Family :"—'* The  Town:"— "The  Coun- 
try:" — '* Out-of-doors  :"  etc.,  etc.  It  should  be  understood  that 
it  has  not  been  the  plan  of  the  editor  to  give  whole  letters,  but 
he  has  picked  out  only  the  plums  from  each.  We  will  transfer  a 
small  part  of  one  of  these  plums,  which  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
Norman  Macleod,  under  the  sub-heading  of  "  Whim  and  Fancy." 
The  letter  was  written  to  his  mother  on  his  fifty-sixth  birthday. 
He  says :  "  You  must  acknowledge  that  you  took  a  very  great 
liberty  with  a  man  of  my  character  and  position,  not  to  ask  me 
whether  I  was  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  important  state  of 

*  SNlM^  £e#er0,  illufitratiTe  of  Character  and  Social  Life.  Edited  by  Edwabb 
T.  lUsoH,  editor  of  "HnmorouB  Maeterpiecee."  New  York:  G.  P.  Putoam's 
80B8.    1886.    Three  vola,  16mo.    pp.  306,  266,  297. 
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existence ;  whether  I  should  prefer  winter  or  summer  to  begin  the 
trial ;  or  whether  I  should  be  a  Scotchman,  Irishman,  or  English- 
man ;  or  even  whether  I  should  be  ^  man  or  woman  bom ;'  each 
of  these  alternatives  involving  to  me  most  important  conse- 
quences. What  a  good  John  Bull  I  would  have  made !  what  a  rat- 
tling, roaring  Irishman  I  what  a  capital  mother  or  wife  I  what  a 
jolly  abbess !  But  you  doomed  me  to  be  bom  in  a  tenth  rate 
provincial  town,  half  Scotch,  half  Highland,  and  sealed  my  doom 
as  to  sex  and  country.  Was  that  fair?  Would  you  like  me  to 
have  done  that  to  you  ?  Suppose  through  my  fault  you  had  been 
bora  a  wild  Spanish  papist,  what  would  you  have  said  on  your 
fifty-seventh  birthday,  with  all  your  Protestant  convictions? 
Not  one  Maxwell  or  Buntroon  related  to  you !  you,  yourself  a 
nun  called  St.  Agnese  I — and  all,  forsooth  because  I  had  willed 
that  you  should  be  bom  at  Toledo  on  June  8,  1812!  Think  of 
it  mother,  seriously,  and  say,  have  you  done  to  me  as  you  would 
have  had  me  do  to  you  ?"  We  stop  here  with  our  quotation, 
though  the  best  part  of  the  letter  is  yet  to  come. 

We  will  quote  again  from  a  letter  of  Richard  Harris  Barham: 
'*  I  must  tell  you  one  of  Moore's  stories,  because  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  the  hero  of  it  I  know  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 
When  George  IV.  went  to  Ireland,  one  of  the  *pisintry,'  de- 
lighted with  his  affability  to  the  crowd  on  landing,  said  to  the 
toll-keeper  as  the  king  passed  through,  '  Och,  now  I  and  his 
Majesty,  God  bless  him,  never  paid  the  turnpike !  an'  how's  that  ?' 
*OhI  kings  never  does;  we  let  'em  go  free'  was  the  answer. 
*Then  there's  the  dirty  money  for  ye,'  says  Pat.  *It  shall  never 
be  said  that  the  king  came  here  and  found  nobody  to  pay  the 
turnpike  for  him.'  Moore,  on  his  visit  to  Abbotsford,  told  this 
story  to  Sir  Walter,  when  they  were  comparing  notes  as  to  the 
two  royal  visits.  '  Now,  Mr.  Moore,'  replied  Scott,  *  there  ye 
have  just  the  advantage  of  us.  There  was  no  want  of  enthusi- 
asm here ;  the  Scotch  folks  would  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  for  his  Majesty,  but — pay  the  turnpike !' " 

"  Lady  Morgan,  an  Irish  lady,  writing  to  a  friend,  says : 

...  I  have  seen  the  best  and  worst  of  English  society;  I  have 
dined  at  the  table  of  a  dty  trader,  taken  tea  with  the  family  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  and  supped  at  Devonshire  House,  all  in  one  day,  and 
I  must  say  that  if  there  is  a  people  upon  earth  that  understands  the 
science  of  conversation  less  than  another,  it  is  the  English.  The  quick- 
ness, the  variety,  the  rapidity  of  perception  and  impression,  which  is 
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indispensable  to  render  oonversation  delightful,  is  conatituiionaUy  de- 
nied to  them;  like  all  people  of  slowly  operating  mental  faculties,  and 
of  business  pursuits,  they  depend  upon  memory  more  than  upon  spon- 
taneous thought.  When  the  power  of,  and  time  for,  cultivating  that 
retentive  faculty  is  denied,  they  are  then  hibite  and  tiresome,  and 
when  it  is  granted  (as  among  the  higher  circles),  the  omnipotence  of 
the  ton  is  so  great  that  every  one  fears  to  risk  himself.  In  Ireland  it 
is  quite  different;  our  phyeiqiie,  which  renders  us  ardent,  restless,  and 
fond  of  change,  bids  defiance  to  the  cultivation  of  memory;  and,  there- 
fore, though  we  produce  men  of  genius,  we  never  have  boasted  of  any 
man  of  learning— and  so  we  excel  in  conversation,  because,  of  neces- 
sity we  are  obliged  to  do  the  honors  of  the  amxmr-propre  of  others;  we 
are  obliged  to  give  and  tdke^  for  thrown  upon  excitement,  we  only  re- 
spond in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stimulus  received.  In  Eng- 
land, conversation  is  a  game  of  chess— the  result  of  judgment,  mem- 
ory, and  deliberation ;  with  us,  it  is  a  game  of  battledore,  and  our 
ideas,  like  our  shuttlecocks,  are  thrown  lightly  one  to  the  other,  bound- 
ing and  rebounding,  played  more  for  amusement  than  conquest,  and 
leaving  the  players  equally  animated  by  the  game  and  careless  of  its 
results. 

There  is  a  term  in  England  applied  to  persons  popular  in  society, 
which  illustrates  what  I  have  said;  it  is  "  Ae  (or  she)  is  very  amusing,''^ 
that  is,  they  tell  stories  of  a  ghost,  or  an  actor.  They  recite  verses,  or 
play  tricks,  all  of  which  must  exclude  conversation,  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  bane  of  good  society.  An  Englishman  will  declaim, 
or  he  will  narrate,  or  he  will  he  silent ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
him  to  converse,  esi>ecially  if  he  is  a  supreme  bon  ton,  or  labors  under 
the  reputation  of  being  a  rising  man ;  but  even  all  this,  dull  as  it  is,  is 
better  than  a  man  who,  struck  by  some  fatal  analogy  in  what  he  is 
Baying,  immediately  chimes  in  with  the  eternal  **that  puts  me  in 
mind"  and  then  gives  you,  not  an  anecdote)  but  an  absolute  history  of 
something  his  uncle  did,  or  his  grandfather  said,  and  then,  by  some 
lucky  association,  goes  on  with  stories  which  have  his  own  obscure 
friends  for  his  heroes  or  heroines,  but  have  neither  point,  bUt,  humor, 
nor  even  moral  (usually  tagged  to  the  end  of  old  ballads).  Oh,  save 
me  from  this,  good  heaven,  and  I  will  sustain  all  else  beside  I" 

One  more  quotation  we  will  make — for  the  benefit  of  tobacco 
smokers — ^from  the  letter  of  an  English  celebrity,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  who  is  urging  an  old  friend  to  visit  him  in  his  country 
home.  He  says :  "  I  am  alone.  ...  I  am  wasting  my  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air — ^I  say  my  sweetness,  for  I  have  given  up  smok- 
ing and  smeU  no  more  /" 

WnjJAM  L.  KiNGBLEY. 
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MoBBis's  Atalaiita'b  Rack,  BTa* — ^In  a  study  of  the  Greek 
myths  Raskin  says,  ^'  Yoa  may  obtain  a  more  tnithfal  idea  of  the 
natnre  of  Greek  religion  and  legend  from  the  poems  of  Keats  and 
the  nearly  as  beautifal  and,  in  general  grasp  of  sabject,  far  more 
powerful  recent  work  of  Morris,  than  from  frigid  scholarship^ 
however  extensive."  Independent  of  the  influence  of  Buskin's 
opinion,  for  a  course  in  English  to  be  followed  by  young  students 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  who  could  overlook  judicious  seleo- 
tions  from  Morris  ?  The  student  really  needs  something  of  the 
kind  in  his  own  language  to  teach  him  that  there  is  more  than 
grammar  and  vocabulary  in  his  Homer  or  Vergil.  The  methods 
of  to-day,  perhaps,  do  not  deserve  the  criticism  which  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  this  century  gave  of  his  own  education  : 

"I  abhorred 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drilled  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth. 

It  is  a  curse 

To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse.'* 

But  none  the  less  one  feels  like  pleading  earnestly  for  the  ex* 
tensive  use  of  such  books  as  the  one  under  review.  Every  one 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  study  this  book  with  his  Iliad  ought 
to  be  a  far  better  Greek  scholar,  with  an  increased  power 
to  get  the  best  out  of  all  that  he  reads.  A  large  number  of 
college  students  hardly  know  how  to  read  because  of  the  way 
they  have  been  led  to  treat  literature  in  the  preparatory  course. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  poet  and  scholar,  whose  classes  in  Morris  were 
so  deservedly  successful  in  Boston  a  year  or  so  ago,  has  done  his 
work  admirably.  The  notes  are  sufScient  without  being  intrusive, 
and  are  designed  to  foster  a  taste  for  literature  rather  than  for 
pedantry.  The  book,  like  those  of  Dr.  Rolfe's  series,  is  most 
attractive  in  form,  with  clear  type  and  appropriate  illustrations. 

Ernbst  Whitnet. 

Mastxb  ViB6iL.f — There  is  no  need  of  the  somewhat  elaborate 
apology  which  prefaces  this  work.  The  author  says  that  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  ^'one  of  the  few  among  men  of  letters  who 

*  Marris^a  Atalwniafa  Race,  Etc.  Edited  bj  Osoab  Fat  Adams,  with  the  co- 
operation of  W.  J.  RoLTB,  litt  D.    Boston :  Ticknor  k  Co.,  1888. 

f  MaaUr  Virgil  The  author  of  the  Aeneid  aa  he  aeemed  in  the  middle  agea.  By  J. 
8.  TuKisoN.    pp.  7  +  230.    Cincinnati,  0.,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  1888. 
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lacked  knowledge "  concerning  the  curious  legends  of  all  kinds 
attributed  to  Vergil  during  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  fell  to 
studying  the  subject.  The  conclusion  which  he  might  soon  have 
reached  is  that  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  lack  this  knowl- 
edge. So  we  have  to  thank  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  ^^  inex- 
cusable "  ignorance  for  a  book  which  will  probably  not  be  finan- 
daily  profitable  to  its  author,  but  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
aO  students  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  study  of  folk-lore  seems  now  to  be  going  through  a  sort  of 
Renaissance,  and  its  real  importance  in  the  study  of  man  is  being 
better  appreciated.  NothiDg  throws  more  light  on  the  character 
and  customs  of  times  and  countries  than  the  tales  and  legends 
current  among  the  mass  of  the  population.  No  writer  of  antiquity 
enjoyed  so  great  popularity  during  the  middle  ages  and  was  so 
thoroughly  brought  into  both  student  and  folk-lore  as  Vergil,  and 
the  legends  connected  with  his  name  add  not  a  little  yividDess  to 
our  appreciation  of  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  learned 
and  unlearned  of  that  period. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  before  us  is  made  up  of  eight  chapters, 
each  a  complete  essay,  on  Virgil  and  the  Devil,  Virgil  in  Liter- 
ary Tradition,  Virgil's  Book  of  Magic,  Virgil,  the  Man  of  Science, 
Virgil,  the  Saviour  of  Rome,  Virgil,  the  Lover,  Virgil,  the 
Prophet,  and  Vir^  in  Later  Literature.  In  each  of  these  chap- 
ters the  author  has  outlined  a  careful  and  well  arranged  analysis 
of  the  principal  legends  falling  under  that  particular  head.  The 
result  ifl  that  we  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  different  aspects  of  the 
subject,  than  is  possible  by  any  other  arrangement,  although  this 
method  has  certain  minor  disadvantages.  Many  exceedingly  in- 
teresting stories  and  notes  are  found  in  all  these  chapters,  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  best  worked-out  essay  is  the 
eighth,  on  Vergil,  the  Prophet.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of 
the  absurd  method  of  strained  allegorical  interpretation  so  often 
resorted  to  in  times  past,  particularly  by  the  theologians,  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Vergil  was  made  over  into 
a  clear  case  of  Messianic  prophecy.  But  then,  even  that  is  not 
much  worse  than  the  modem  fashionable  method  of  interpretation 
BO  vigorously  denounced  by  Andrew  Lang  in  a  recent  paper.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  principal  part  of  this  volume  is  concerned,  we 
can  commend  it  highly,  but  something  must  be  said  aboat  the 
author's  main  thesis.  This  is  stated  on  page  191.  ^^The  Virgil- 
ian  legends  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  poet  himself,  had  only  a 
secondary  connection  with  what  is  scientifically  known  as  folk- 
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lore.  They  were  the  product  throughout  of  the  literary  spirit  of 
times  clouded  by  superstition.  The  popular  element  in  them  is 
the  element  which  antedated  their  relation  to  Virgil."  The  au- 
thor on  reading  Comparetti's  VirgUio  net  Medio  Evo  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Italian  professor  overdrew  ''  the  indebtedness 
of  the  literature  of  the  twelfth  century  to  Neapolitan  folk-lore," 
and  himself  asserts  that  the  ''facts  point  to  a  literary  rather  than 
a  popular  genesis  for  the  special  fiction  in  which  the  name  of 
Virgil  figures."  Comparetti,  to  whom  Mr.  Tunison  acknowledges 
that  he  is  indebted  for  most  of  his  material,  argued  with  great 
learning  and  acuteness  for  the  opposite  thesis,  that  the  basis  of 
the  Vergilian  legend  was  found  in  Neapolitan  folk-lore,  although 
this  original  germ  was  taken  up  and  elaborated  by  the  scholars 
and  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Mr. 
Tunison  expressly  ''  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  learning  or  to  a 
scientific  method  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject "  but  still  caste 
aside  Comparetti's  theory  as  wholly  untenable  and  claims  to  have 
proved  his^own.  We  think  that  one  who  reads  the  two  books  at 
all  carefully,  will  hardly  grant  this  claim.  It  would  be  too  long 
a  task  to  reproduce  here  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  any 
degree  of  completeness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  produced  to  show  that  there  were  no  traces  of  Vergilian 
folk-lore  in  Naples  until  after  they  had  appeared  in  the  learned 
literature  of  Western  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  Com- 
paretti  has  shown  that  there  were  such  traces.  Even  if  there 
were  no  mention  of  such  folk-lore  in  Italian  literature  before  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  could  not  justify  one  in  main- 
taining that  it  did  not  exist  among  the  people,  as  Comparetti  is 
careful  to  point  out.  No  one  would  question  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Vergilian  legend  was  the  work  of  scholars  inspired  by 
a  certain  kind  of  superstition,  but  to  cast  out  the  basis  of  real 
folk-lore  is  too  rash  a  proceeding,  contrary  to  precedent  and  ante- 
cedent probabilty.  Mr.  Tunison's  error  lies  in  confusing  the  two 
elements  of  the  legends.  This  view,  however,  does  not  materially 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  book  as  an  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  the  curious  stories  which  clustered  around  the  poet's 
memory  during  that  strange  period.  It  is  published  in  attractive 
form,  and  we  have  noticed  only  one  misprint, — virttUibis,  on  page 
167.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  modem  spelling  of  the  poet's  name  was 
not  adopted,  and  that  no  index  is  provided,  so  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  get  along  as  well  as  may  be  with  only  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

S.  B.  Platneb. 
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FisKB^s  "Critical  Pbbiod  of  Ambbioan  Histobt."* — We 
have  become  accustomed  to  expect  that  any  writiDg  of  Mr. 
Fiflke'B,  in  all  the  wide  range  of  sabjects  with  which  he  has  dealt, 
will  be  found  very  suggestive  and  will  set  us  thinking  in  new 
lines.  However  widely  we  may  disagree  with  the  conclusions 
reached  we  rarely  fail  to  see  facts  in  a  new  light,  or  to  find  the  re- 
lations of  things  to  one  another,  the  lines  of  cause  and  effect — the 
really  important  meanings  of  facts — made  so  plain  that  we  cannot 
miss  them.    This  book  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  too,  that  a  book  of  this  kind, 
on  a  period  so  full  of  political  lessons,  should  be  given  us  at  a  time 
when  events  seem  to  promise  a  new  era  of  thoughtfulness  and 
painataking  in  the  settlement  of  political  questions.  To  be  sure 
the  specific  problems  of  that  age  are  very  different  from  those  of 
ours.  But  the  most  important  lesson  which  the  men  of  that  time 
had  to  teach  themselves  is  the  same  that  we  must  learn.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  it  made  clear  to  us  from  the  experience  of  our 
fathers  that  a  great  political  problem  is  not  to  be  settled  by  an 
apostrophe  to  liberty  or  by  a  torch-light  procession,  and  that  a 
man  who  appeals  to  passion  or  prejudice  instead  of  to  reason  in 
the  face  of  a  serious  national  difficulty,  comes  dangerously  near  the 
moral  guilt  of  treason.  There  is  no  ''preaching"  in  the  book 
however,  its  lessons  are  left  to  plain  and  easy  inference  and  are 
in  DO  wise  obtruded  on  the  reader. 

One  further  impression  which  the  book  leaves  upon  the  mind 
should  be  noticed.  Some  prominent  accounts  of  the  period  dwell 
almost  exclusively  on  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  central  gov- 
ernment, on  the  discord  and  jealousies  between  the  different 
States,  and  on  the  confusion,  almost  anarchy,  which  seemed  to 
reign  everywhere.  One  closes  the  reading  of  Yon  Hoist's  in- 
cisive chapter,  for  example,  with  a  feeling  that  the  Americans 
were  in  some  way  very  blameworthy  for  the  condition  of  political 
disorder  into  which  they  had  fallen  and  that  if  they  had  been  such 
wise  statesmen  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  them  they  would, 
loDg  before  they  did,  have  established  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment and  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  an  impression  will  be  made  by  a  chapter  written 
with  the  perhaps  half-unconscious  motive  of  showing  our  national 
pride  in  the  work  of  that  time  to  be  hardly  well-founded — a  mo- 

*  The  OriUeai  Period  of  American  Bietory^  1783-1789.  By  Soex  Fiseb.  Bos- 
ton: Hoofl^ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1888. 
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tive  to  which  Von  Hoist  gives  virtual  expression  inhisconclndbg 
paragraph.  Bat  althoagh  such  a  jadgment  is  not  without  its  jus- 
tification and  its  beneficial  influence  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  par- 
tial and  one-sided  one.  No  doubt  the  constitution  was  ^^  extorted 
from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a  reluctant  people."  The  point  is 
a  necessary  one  to  keep  in  mind  but  it  is  only  half  the  truth.  The 
real  matter  of  surprise  should  be  that  under  the  circumstances  a 
government  meriting  the  high  praise  it  has  received  could  be  even 
extorted.  In  this  book  the  author  quotes  his  earlier  judgment  that 
the  work  of  the  convention  is  ^*  the  finest  specimen  of  constructive 
statesmanship  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  "  and  fortifies  it  with  the 
identical  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  might  pow  add  that  of  Mr. 
Bryce.  Such  estimates  do  not  seem  extravagant  when  we  look  at 
the  circumstances.  When  we  remember  that  ^he  American  people 
had  had  no  experience  whatever  of  a  strong  national  government 
that  all  real  government  had  been  up  to  that  time  local,  and  that 
all  their  past  history  had  been  training  them  to  look  for  serious 
danger  in  any  government  interference  from  without;  when  we 
remember  these  facts  we  may  insist  that  we  have  a  just  right  to 
be  proud  that  a  government  which  was  to  prove  itself  so  success* 
ful  in  almost  every  way  was  formed  so  early.  It  could  have  been 
done  by  no  people  who  had  not  thoroughly  acquired  the  habit  of 
self-government,  and  that  indefinable  sense  which  guides  a  really 
self-governing  people,  the  sense  which  is  continually  evolving  from 
the  chaos  of  what  seems  to  be  only  selfish  and  ignoble  party  or  per- 
sonal wrangling  an  orderly  and  successful  government ;  which  tells 
when  to  insist  upon  a  point  and  when  to  compromise,  and  above  all 
how  to  make  a  compromise ; — ^that  instinct  which  the  foreign  ob- 
server often  finds  it  difficult  to  understand,  in  cases  of  its  practi- 
cal working  if  not  in  theory,  and  of  which  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  is 
somewhat  the  fashion  in  Oermany  just  now,  that  its  possession  by 
any  people  is  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  book  makes  the  political  confusion  of  the  time  as  clear  as 
possible  but  in  such  a  way  that  we  see  it  to  be  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  past,  and  close  the  account  with  a  feeling  that  the 
making  of  such  a  government  at  all  is  a  ground  for  our  pride 
in  the  work  of  the  convention,  equally  with  the  character  of  the 
government  made.  It  is  even  more  justly  a  ground  of  hope  for 
the  future,  provided  we  can  retain  or  increase  such  willingness  as 
then  existed,  to  be  convinced  by  argument  and  to  yield  local  or 
personal  interests,  however  important  they  may  seem,  to  general 
considerations. 

GBOBas  B.  Adams. 
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Pkllkw'b  **  In  Castlb  and  Cabik  "  *  is  a  book  which  every 
one  should  read  who  wishes  to  understand  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  the  various  public  questions  that  are  be- 
ing discussed  there.  The  author,  with  plenty  of  the  best  intro- 
ductions, spent  some  months  in  visiting  every  part  of  the  island, 
and  sought  every  opportunity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  The  book  is  made  up  of  reports  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber  of  conversations  that  he  had  with  people  of  all  shades  of 
opinion ;  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to  ^'  drummers  "  whom 
he  met  in  the  railroad  cars,  and  to  working  people  in  their  cabins. 
He  has  collected  a  mass  of  information  with  regard  to  ^'  Home 
Rule,"  the  recent  Land  Acts,  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  subject  of  Protection,  the  ^'  Bounty  System,"  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  people,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

LsTTBRs  FBOM  Waldeobayb  CoiTAGBf  fonu  a  coUectiou  of 
the  *^  reminiscences "  of  an  accomplished  Episcopal  clergyman, 
who  during  a  long  life  has  known  many  distinguished  public  men. 
Among  these  are  Chief  Justice  Jay ;  Bishop  Brownell ;  Bishop 
Hobart ;  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New  York  ;  and  Dr.  Haight. 
The  book  has  a  special  interest  from  its  many  allusions  to  New 
Haven,*  and  to  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  University,  and  to 
its  Professors.  A  chapter  on  college  life  at  Yale,  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  is  valuable  for  its  descriptions,  and  its  allusions  to 
Professor  Silliman,  Professor  Olmsted,  Professor  Goodrich,  and 
others.  Mr.  Nichols  was  a  classmate  of  the  late  Professor 
Thacher,  and  an  appreciative  tribute  to  his  memory  which  the 
book  contains  is  specially  interesting  as  coming  from  one  who 
knew  him  as  a  student.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  the  portraits 
of  many  of  the  dbtinguished  men  whom  he  has  known. 

Thb  Abt  Ahatbub  for  January  contains  two  attractive  col- 
ored studies,  one  of  "  Daffodils  "  in  oils,  and  the  other  a  portrait 
of  a  young  woman,  in  water  colors.  The  designs  in  black  and 
white  include  a  double  page  of  birds  (magpies  and  fly  catchers), 
a  lamp  vase  decoration  (jack-in-the  pulpit),  decorations  for  a  plate 

*  In  CatUe  and  OaUnn,  or  Talks  on  Ireland  in  1887.  By  George  Pellbw,  of 
thA  SnOalk  Bar.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New  York.     1888.     12mo.    pp.309. 

f  Letters  Jrom  Waldegrave  GoUage.     By  Rev.    Gbobge  W.   Nichols,   A.li. 
1888.    12ma    pp.  263.    Price  $1.    To  be  obtained  hj  addressing  the  author, 
Bev.  George  W.  Niohols,  NorwaUc,  Conn. 
VOI*.  XTV,  5 
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(orohidB),  a  fish-plate  and  a  Royal  Woroester  vase,  a  design  for  an 
embroidered  chair-back  and  one  for  a  pede-cloth,  a  page  of  Gk)thic 
bands  for  wood-carving,  and  two  carved  mirror  frames.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  study  of  '^  Winter  in  the  Woods."  The  specially 
practical  articles  are  those  on  flower  painting,  tapestry  painting, 
and  water  color  painting,  and  a  useful  *<  Letter  to  a  young  lady 
who  asks  if  she  can  learn  China  Painting."  The  department  of 
amateur  photography  is  of  interest.  The  series  on  "  Home  Deco- 
ration and  Furniture  "  is  resumed,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
articles  and  illustrations  relating  to  similar  topics,  including 
needlework  both  church  and  secular.  Important  current  events 
specially  noticed  are  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  Academy  and  Architectural  League  Exhibitions. 
Price  86  cents  a  single  number.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  28 
Union  Square,  New  York.     $4.00  per  year. 

Thb  Januaby  Magazinb:  of  Abt  contains  a  full  page  en- 
graving of  the  statue  of  Gten.  C.  G.  Gordon,  by  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft,  R.  A.,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  A  photogravure  of  the 
picture  ^'  Saving  the  guns  at  Maiwand,"  by  R.  Caton  Woodville. 
A  very  instructive  Article  on  "  Expression  in  Drapery,"  by  Miss 
Annie  Williams,  illustrated  with  four  original  studies  of  drapery 
by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  for  his  picture  "Captive  Andro- 
mache." A  descriptive  Article  on  "  Salisbury  Hall,"  with  five 
illustrations,  after  drawings  by  W.  E.  Symonds.  Four  engrav- 
ings from  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Collection :  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery.  An  Article  on  the  Portraits  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Four  illustrations  after  the  works  of  the  French  artist  Gustave 
Boulanger;  together  with  American  art  notes.  (Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited.  New  York  City.  Yearly  subscription,  $8.50.  Single 
number,  85  cents.) 

Philosophy  and  Psyohologt. 

Leibnitz.* — ^The  different  numbers  of  the  series  of  Philo- 
sophical Classics,  to  which  this  book  belongs,  differ  in  merit ;  but 
among  the  more  excellent  none  is  better  than  this  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Dewey.  The  difficulties,  or,  rather  the  temptations,  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  writer  who  aims  at  the  critical  ezposi- 

*  Le^bmJbia  Now  Essays  concerning  the  ffuman  Understanding,  A  Oritical  Bz- 
poBitioii,  by  John  Dbwst,  Ph.D.,  Ghioago:  S.  0.  Griggs  and  Oompanj.    1888. 
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(ion  of  a  philoBophical  master-piece,  are  many  and  subtle.  Few 
are  able  wholly  to  resist  tbem.  Nor  are  minds  fitted  to  the  work 
of  ifUerpreUUion  at  all  frequently  to  be  found. 

After  three  introductory  chapters  on  Leibnitx,  ^Hhe  Man,*' 
*'  the  Sources  of  his  Philosophy,"  and  *^  the  Problem  and  its  Solu- 
tion,'^ his  controversy  with  Locke  is  presented,  as  it  concerned  the 
questions  of  **  Innate  Ideas,"  "  Sensation  and  Experience,"  "  The 
Impulses  and  the  Will,"  "  Matter  and  its  Relation  to  Spirit," 
'^Material  Phenomena  and  their  Reality,"  the  conceptions  of 
"< Substance,"  and  ''Infinity,"  and  ''the  Nature  and  l^ztent  of 
Knowledge."  After  this  comes  a  chapter  on  "  the  Theology  of 
Leibnitz  " ;  Professor  Dewey  finishes  his  work  with  a  brief  criti- 
cism of  certain  fundamental  points  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy. 

We  consider  the  work  of  interpretation  in  the  chapters  compos- 
mg  the  body  of  this  book  to  be  uncommonly  well  done,-— so  well 
done,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  take  a  class  of 
seniors  in  college  through  this  critical  exposition  and  bring  them 
out  upon  its  farther  side  with  a  somewhat  clear  conception  of 
the  real  opinions  of  the  great  German  thinker. 

The  excellence  of  clear  exposition  renders  this  book  particu* 
larly  valuable ;  for  Leibnitz  himself  produced  no  body  of  philo- 
sophical writings,  which  set  forth  his  views  in  a  systematic  way ; 
and  even  the  "  Nouveaux  Essais,"  as  Professor  Dewey  says,  "  is 
a  compendium  of  comments,  rather  than  a  connected  argument  or 
exposition."  Leibnitz,  then,  has  peculiar  need  of  popular  and  yet 
critical  exposition. 

Ab  might  be  expected,  we  find  in  the  closing  chapter,  which 
criticises  Leibnitz's  positions,  several  points  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  one  or  two  from  which  we  dissent.  To  mention  only 
one  of  the  latter,  we  cannot  think  that  Professor  Dewey  is  right 
in  ascribing  to  Leibnitz's  views  so  much  positive  influence  upon 
Kant's  position  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  One  has  only 
to  read  carefully  Kant's  remarks  on  the  "  amphiboly  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  reflection  "  to  see  how  completely  he  intended  to  cut 
up,  root  and  branch,  both  Leibnitz's  method  and  also  all  his  prin- 
cipal conclusions.  When  Ejint,  in  replying  to  Eberhard's  claim 
that  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  contained  a  critique  of  reason 
just  as  well  as  the  modern,  rejoined  that  he  was  himself  the  true 
continuator  of  Liebnitz,  "  since  he  had  only  changed  the  doctrine 
of  the  latter  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  true  intent  of  Leib- 
nitz," he  was  speaking  ironically.    At  Eberhard's  time  it  was  not 
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the  first  or  the  last  occasion  when  the  old  orthodoxy,  after  vainly 
combating  the  new  criticism  has  at  last  turned  about  and  claimed 
the  conclusions  of  their  criticism  as  essentially  its  own. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  remembers  how  complete  a  failure  was 
the  result  of  his  own  attempt  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  similar 
"  critical  exposition "  of  Kant's  GrUiqtce  of  ISire  Reaaon. 
Statement  and  interpretation  of  Kant's  views  had  been  so 
blended  with  the  interpreter's  criticism,  personal  opinions,  and 
philosophical  '*  stand-point,"  that  the  class  could  not  be  taught 
to  distinguish  which  belonged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
teacher  they  were  studying,  and  what  to  the  opinion  of  his  ex- 
positor. 

Poetry,  Combdt,  and  Duty.*— Under  this  title  Professor 
Everett  has  given  us  a  series  of  delightful  essays  on  ^'  the  Imag- 
ination," "the  Philosophy  of  Poetry,"  "the  Poetic  Aspect  of 
Nature,"  "  Magic  Forces  in  Life  and  Literature,"  "  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Comic,"  the  "Ultimate  Facts  of  Ethics,"  and  "the 
New  Ethics."  In  a  concluding  chapter  he  considers  Poetry, 
Comedy,  and  Duty,  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  The  author 
has  that  blending  of  the  power  of  reflective  thought  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  beautiful  which  constitutes  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
work  of  dealing  with  such  themes.  We  find  little  attempt  at 
strictness  of  definition ;  but  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject 
from  various  and  changing  points  of  view. 

Professor  Everett  treats  the  imagination  as  the  power  which 
creates  and  reveals  the  ideal.  The  highest  truth  is  in  the  ideal, 
whether  it  be  truth  of  science,  truth  of  experience,  truth  of  art 
If,  then,  we  would  attain  the  truth,  "  the  imagination,  the  dis- 
cerning and  creating  power  of  the  soul,  should  rouse  itself  to  a 
higher  work.  Poetry,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  is  a  repre- 
sentative art."  "  Even  in  its  lyrical  form,  it  does  not  dfrectly  ex- 
press passion ;  it  represents  passion."  It  deals,  then,  not  with  in- 
dividual and  actual  life,  but  with  life  become  universal  and  ideaL 
Rhyme  and  rhythm  form  the  material  with  which  poetry  works. 
It  is  the  power  of  nature  also  to  represent  this  universal  life 
which  gives  it  the  poetic  aspect  which  it  wears. 

The  secret  of  tragedy  is  that  it  shows  us  personality  struggling 
with  the  destiny  it  has  drawn  upon  itself.     The  tragic  elements 

*  Poetry^  Comedy y  and  Duty.  By  C.  0.  Everett,  D.D.  Boiton  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Go. 
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of  neoeasity,  blmdness,  and  retribation,  '*  form  the  great  roof  of 
life.'*  Hence  the  life-likeness  of  true  tragedy.  But,  as  has  been 
almost  uniformly  recognized,  there  is  a  close  kinship  between 
tragedy  and  comedy.  How  shall,  then,  their  likeness  and  their 
differences  be  described  ?  Professor  Everett's  reply  is,  in  brief, 
as  follows :  <^  Both  the  comic  and  the  tragic  are  based  upon  in- 
congroities ;  the  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
comic  is  found  in  an  incongraons  relation,  considered  merely  as  to 
its  form^  while  the  tragic  is  found  in  an  incongruous  relation 
taken  as  to  its  recUity.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
refer  to  Lotze's  view.  "  Tragedy  and  comedy,"  says  he,  "  have, 
fundamentally  considered,  the  same  end  ; — namely,  to  show  that 
it  is  the  general  metaphysical  weakness  of  every  finite  creature  to 
come  to  harm,  as  soon  as  it  deems  itself  capable  of  playing  the 
part  of  Providence,  and  of  laying  hold  on  the  coherent  system  of 
the  world's  course,  as  a  formative  and  guiding  principle.  Only 
that  in  tragedy,  great  and  powerful  characters,  with  plans  of 
much  moment,  are  shattered,  being  overthrown  by  the  vast 
forces  of  the  world's  ongoing  course,  while,  in  comedy,  insignifi- 
cant figures  with  their  petty  intrigues  are  overthrown  by  the 
ordinary  accidents  of  life." 

tn  the  two  essays  on  ethics.  Professor  Everett  contrasts  and,  in 
a  measure,  attempts  to  harmonize  the  new  and  the  old.  The 
consciousness  of  human  responsibility  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  old  morality ;  a  certain  practicality,  that  comes  from  the 
development  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  characterizes  the 
new  morality.  The  old  principle  of  personal  relationship  must 
find  expression  in  methods  that  accord  with  the  practical  wisdom 
derived  from  statistics,  social  data,  etc.  Thus  will  harmony  re- 
sult between  the  two  types  of  ethical  theory  and  conduct. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  refreshing  and  quickening 
little  book  among  those  of  the  year  past  than  this  collection  of 
essays  by  Professor  Everett. 

Theological  and  Rsligious. 

DoDs'  New  Testament  Intboduotion*  is  one  of  a  series  of 
theological  hand-books  which  are  appearing  under  the  title  of  the 
*^  Theological  Educator,"  and  are  edited  by  Rev.  W.  Robertson 
NicoU  of  the  ^*  Expositor."    The  book  limits  itself  to  special  in- 

*  An  Inirodudkm  to  ihe  Nno  Testament  By  Rev.  Mabous  Dods,  D.D.  Thomas 
Whittaker,  New  York:  1888.    pp.  247. 
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trodaotion  to  the  various  New  Testament  books;  The  treatment 
is  necessarily  brief,  bat  is  not  meager.  The  various  critical  opin 
ions  held  by  scholars  upon  important  disputed  points  are  quite 
fully  stated.  The  effort  has  been  to  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  problems  rather  than  of  the  author's  opinions  upon  them. 
The  book  is  primarily  intended  as  a  guide  for  professional  stu- 
dents and  others  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  make  a  study  of  the  questions  involved  on  their  own 
account.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  works  of  Weiss 
and  Bleeky  but  it  is  much  better  adapted  than  either  of  these  for 
class-room  use,  both  by  reason  of  its  brevity  and  by  reason  of 
its  dispassionate  presentation  of  all  sides. 

The  author  has  placed  before  his  readers  the  data  on  which 
judgment  is  to  be  based,  but  has  kept  his  own  judgment  in  the 
background  of  his  discussions.  We  do  not  learn  his  views  of 
the  relation  of  the  Logia  to  the  first  gospel,  nor  his  opinion  of  the 
authorship  of  James  and  the  Hebrews.  Yet  we  have  the  data  on 
which  every  opinion  must  be  based. 

We  consider  the  book — within  its  limitations — an  excellent  and 
serviceable  one.  It  fills  a  place  not  exactly  occupied  before,  and 
may  be  commended  as  a  guide  to  those  critical  and  literary 
questions  which  meet  the  student  of  New  Testament  literature. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  for  example  (p.  182): 
"  Paul  uses  the  Hebrew,  not  the  Greek  Bible."  On  the  contrary, 
Paul's  citations  are  almost  uniformly  from  the  Septuagint. 

Gbobgb  B.  Stevens. 

Abbott  on  Romans.* — This  volume  is  the  product  of  pro- 
longed and  careful  study  and,  therefore,  of  firm  conviction  on  the 
author's  part  concerning  the  character  and  bearing  of  Paul's 
teaching.  Its  appearance  has  been  long  delayed  in  order  that 
the  views  which  it  embodies  might  be  well  matured.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott starts  from  the  assumption  that  Paul  was  ^^  an  evangelist 
rather  than  a  philosopher,  a  poet  rather  than  a  scholastic  "  (p.  5). 
He  believes  that  '*  scholastic  theology  has  been  imputed  to  Paul's 
writings,  not  deduced  from  them,"  and  that  Paul  is  *'  essentially 
a  Christian  mystic "  (p.  5).  The  author  considers  the  disputes 
over  the  Pauline  conception  of  '^righteousness"  and  '^justifica- 
tion "  largely  a  war  of  words  and  in  general  he  dissents  from 

*  The  EpisUe  of  Paul  the  AposUe  to  iheBomans,  with  notes,  comments,  maps,  and 
iUustrations.  By  Rev.  Ltmak  Avbots.  A.S.  Barnes  ft  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
1888.    pp.  230. 
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the  yiewB  of  the  ^'forensic  interpreters.**  He  endeavors  to  pene- 
trate to  the  substance  of  spiritual  truth  which  underlies  the 
apostle's  conceptions  and  arguments,  an  attempt  most  praise- 
worthy in  our  judgment,  but  often  leading  him  to  disregard  the 
form  of  Paul's  thoughts.  We  like  the  theology  of  this  com- 
mentary better  than  its  exegesis.  It  is  well  to  point  out  the 
vital  and  spiritual  contents  of  Paul's  thought-forms,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  explain  away  those  forms  or  to  make  them  identical 
with  our  own.  For  practical  purposes  the  essential  content  is 
the  main  interest,  but  for  critical  and  historical  interpretation,  it  is 
needful  to  follow  the  very  lines  of  the  apostle's  own  thinking, 
and,  for  the  time,  to  run  our  thought  into  his  moulds.  We 
think  Dr.  Abbott  has  too  frequently  run  Paul's  thought  into  his 
own  moulds.  The  work  is  one  of  much  vigor  and  vivacity.  It 
is  an  excellent  and  useful  book,  but  it  takes  too  little  account  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  apostle's  thought  to  be  always  reliable 
for  critical  study.  Paul  was  certainly  a  mystic,  but  not  a  nine- 
teenth century  mystic.  His  mysticism  was  determined  in  its  pe- 
caliarities  by  both  his  Jewish  training  and  his  own  qualities  of 
mind.  His  modes  of  reasoning  were  largely  '^  forensic,"  and  the 
*'  forensic  inteipreters  "  so  far  have  an  advantage  in  interpreting 
his  forms  of  thought,  though  they  have  always  been  in  danger 
of  identifying  the  forms  with  the  substance  and  of  building  their 
systems  as  much  upon  the  former  as  upon  the  latter. 

The  volume  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  expository  re- 
marks and  essays  or  excursus  on  topics  related  to  the  course  of 
thought  in  the  epistle  or  bearing  more  generally  upon  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine.  The  strictures  which  we  should  pass  upon  the 
work  are  no  disparagement  of  its  deep  spiritual  earnestness  and 
practical  helpfulness. 

George  B.  Stevens. 

Stbabns'  Intboduction  to  the  Old  Testament*  is  a  brief 
handbook  designed  as  a  guide  for  the  students  of  the  English  Old 
Testament.  The  general  character  of  each  book  is  succinctly 
described,  its  contents  analyzed,  and  the  literary  and  historical 
problems  connected  with  it  indicated.  Copious  references  are 
given  to  literature  bearing  upon  the  various  books  as  well  as  to 
discussions  of  special  topics  connected  with  them* 

*  IhiroducHon  io  (he  Books  of  Qu  Old  Tutameni.    By  0.  8.  Stbabns,  D.D.,  Pro- 
r  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.    Silver,  Burdett  k  Co.,  Boston,    pp.  148 
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Oreat  diffionlties  beset  the  preparation  of  a  really  asefal  volume 
of  this  kind.  There  are  so  many  problems  connected  with  the 
sabjects  treated  that  to  omit  them  and  try  to  state  only  what  is 
certain  often  reduces  the  author's  affirmations  to  a  few  meagre 
generalities.  The  shortest  section  is  that  noted  as  §  5,  under  the 
article  on  Canticles.  It  reads :  ^'  Difficulties— many  and  unsolva- 
ble." 

Within  the  limits  which  the  author  set  for  himself  he  has  cer- 
tainly provided  the  student  who  seeks  a  general  familiarity  with 
Old  Testament  literature  with  much  useful  information  and  still 
further,  has  pointed  out  to  him  the  sources  from  which  he  may 
obtain  an  immense  amount  of  discussion  and  argument,  if  not 
always,  information. 

GEOBas  B.  Stbvems. 

Db.  Bbadfobd's  Spibit  and  Life.* — ^The  best  modem  preaching 
deals  with  spiritual  wants  and  vital  truths.  Judged  by  this  test 
the  sermons  before  us  are  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  best 
sermons  of  the  day.  The  author  is  already  well  known  to  the 
churches,  and  is  respected  and  beloved  for  the  catholicity  of  his 
spirit,  for  his  Christian  benevolence  and  enterprise,  and  for  the 
sincerity,  earnestness,  and  manliness  of  his  preaching.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  discloses  the  heart  of  a  Christian  pastor  and  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  hold  he  has  upon  his  people  and  the  influ- 
ence he  exerts  beyond  the  borders  of  his  parish.  The  sermons 
are  fresh,  concrete,  earnest,  practical  They  are  constructed  ac- 
cording to  no  conventional  standard,  but  utter  themselves  natu- 
rally and  freely  and  simply.  The  author  had  something  which 
was  important  to  himself,  and  which  he  regarded  as  important  to 
say,  and  he  has  said  it  with  a  tone  of  reality  and  a. straight- 
forwardness which  are  very  attractive.  The  sermons  are  not 
elaborate,  but  suggestive.  They  deal  not  with  arguments  but 
with  experience.  They  are  not  and  do  not  profess  to  be  pro- 
found, but  they  are  helpful.  Their  range  is  not  great  but  their 
insight  is  good.  In  rhetorical  quality  they  are  sometimes  homely 
but  they  are  vigorous  and  here  and  there  are  passages  of  genuine 
eloquence. 

L.  O.  Bbastow. 

*  SpirU  and  Life.  Thoughts  for  to-day.  By  Ahobt  H.  Bbadfohd,  D.D.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  N.  J.  New  York :  Fords,  Howard  ft  Hiil- 
bert  188S. 
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Amicms  L— professor   SHEDD^S   DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

Dogmatic  Theolo^.  By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Two  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York, 
1888.     8vo,  pp.  546,  803. 

Thske  are  two  classes  of  inquiries  which  every  work  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  which  appears  in  onr  time  must  meet.  One 
relates  to  the  Biblical,  the  other  to  the  philosophical  ground- 
work of  the  system.  Biblical  criticism  will  no  longer  pass  un- 
challenged the  use  of  proof-texts  which  do  not  legitimately 
establish  the  propositions  maintained,  nor  will  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  our  time  accept  the  metaphysics  of  theology  without 
dose  inquiry  as  to  its  rational  grounds.  We  have  before  us  the 
latest  product  of  American  Doctrinal  Theology,  in  two  portly 
volumes.  The  author  is  distinguished  by  his  previous  contri- 
butions  to  theological  literature  and  by  his  long  period  of  service 
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as  Professor  in  two  of  our  foremost  theological  institntions. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  leading  representative  of  tbe  type  of 
theology  of  which  Augustine  and  Calvin  are  the  great  historic 
•exponents.  He  avows  his  adherence  (Pref.,  pp.  vi.  vii.)  to  it 
as  against  the  more  modem  modes  of  thought  in  theology,  de- 
claring his  conviction  that  in  former  ages  ^^ there  were  some 
men  who  thought  more  deeply,  and  came  nearer  to  the  center 
of  truth  upon  some  subjects,  than  any  modem  minds." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinions  advocated,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  that  the  author's  labors  are  characterized  by 
deep  seriousness  and  intense  conviction  regarding  the  themes 
treated.  The  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  great  problems  of 
Christian  Theology  which  pervades  i)r.  Shedd's  volumes,  en- 
titles the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  treatise  to  the  respect  of  aU 
who  dissent  from  his  opinions.  The  doctrinal  position  of  the 
author  makes  it  especially  desirable  to  consider  some  of  the 
Biblical  and  philosophical  phases  of  his  system.  This  it  shall 
be  our  aim  to  do,  trusting  that  the  selection  of  points  of  special 
present  interest  here  and  there  will  not  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing what  we  might  say  of  other  parts  of  the  work. 

The  chapter  on  "Bibliology"  whose  main  topics  are  Revela- 
tion and  Inspiration  first  enlists  our  attention.  Bevelation  is  dis- 
tinguished as  general  or  unwritten,  and  special  or  written.  The 
former  kind  of  revelation  is  fallible  because  of  human  deprav- 
ity and  limitations  in  appropriating  it  (p.  66).  In  the  case  of 
written  revelation  freedom  from  error  is  secured  by  inspiration. 
Those  who  are  the  oi:gans  of  special  revelation  are  also  inspired 
to  express  and  record  the  revelation  infallibly  (pp.  70,  71). 
One  might  ask  why  the  distinction  between  unwritten  and  writ- 
ten should  make  all  the  difference  between  fallible  and  infalli- 
ble revelation.  If  fallible  and  depraved  men  are  in  both  cases 
made  the  organs  of  divine  revelation,  how  is  it  that  the  imper- 
fections of  the  media  should  in  all  cases  of  unwritten  revelation 
so  affect  the  result  as  to  render  it  fallible  and  in  no  case  so  affect 
the  written  result  in  any  manner  or  degree  ?  Might  not  one, 
in  conceivable  and  perhaps  in  actual  cases,  be  as  infallibly  in- 
spired to  speak  or  to  act  as  to  write  ?  In  these  assumed  dis- 
tinctions, of  which  it  is  almost  too  little  to  say  that  no  proof  is 
given,  lie  the  germs  of  the  author's  whole  theory  of  the  Bible. 
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Infipiration  and  infallibility  must  be  confined  and  limited  to 
the  Book.  It  must  therefore  be  carefully  denied  at  the  outset 
that  they  can  pertain  to  any  person  for  any  purpose  except  for 
that  of  writing  a  part  of  the  Bible.  All  this  is  done  by  simple 
ajpriari  dogmatic  definition. 

The  author's  view  is  that  inspiration  secures  inerrancy.  ^^  All 
this  Biblical  history,  chronology,  and  geography,  differs  from 
corresponding  matter  in  uninspired  literature,  by  being  unmixed 
with  error"  (p.  69).  Inspired  men  may  obtain  their  informsr 
tion  either  by  divine  revelation  or  in  ordinary  ways,  but  "in- 
spiration insures  freedom  from  error  in  presenting  the  truth 
which  has  been  obtained"  (p.  70).  In  this  connection  it  is  said 
that  "  inspiration  goes  no  further  than  this,"  i.  e.,  no  further 
than  to  guard  from  error,  but  on  page  85  it  is  stated  that  inspir- 
ation differs  from  regeneration,  "in  that  the  aim  (of  inspiration) 
is  not  to  impart  holiness,  hut  information^  "  This  shows  that 
inspiration  is  only  intellectud  illumination."  "They  (the 
Biblical  writers)  had  a  perfect  knowledge  on  the  points  respect- 
ing which  they  were  inspired  "  (p.  85).  Passing  the  point  that 
to  inspiration  is  assigned,  in  these  two  different  connections, 
widely  differing  range  and  functions,  the  matter  of  chief  inter- 
est is  to  see  by  what  arguments  the  absolute  freedom  from  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Scripture  writers,  even  extending  to  perfect 
chronology  and  geography,  is  supported. 

After  the  Westminster  Confession  is  cited  in  evidence,  seven 
passages  of  Scripture  are  cited  as  "proofs  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Scriptures"  (p.  73).  They  are:  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  "All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  Those  who  are 
skeptical  as  to  Dr.  Shedd's  theory  wiU  make  at  least  three 
abatements  from  the  force  of  this  passage  for  the  author's  pur- 
pose :  (1)  That  the  passage  should  be  translated  as  in  the  R  Y.: 
"  Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teach- 
ing," etc.,  where  the  profitcMeneas  of  scripture  is  the  main 
quality  affirmed  and  where  no  declaration  of  the  scope  of 
inspiration  is  necessarily  found.  (2)  That,  at  most,  the  state- 
ment can  in  strictness  refer  only  to  the  Old  Testament.  (3) 
That  it  predicates  inspircUion  of  the  Scriptures  and  not  imfcJU- 
iUity  and  hence  has  no  bearing  on  the  particular  theory  of  in- 
spiration required  to  be  pro  ved.    The  second  "proof  "is:  HeK 
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i.  1,  2,  '^  Ood,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake 
in  times  past  mxto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  times  spoken  nnto  ns  by  his  Son."  That  this  passage 
asserts  that  a  revelation  was  made  through  certain  Biblical 
writers  (though  the  terms  are  not  so  specific  as  to  be  limited  to 
those  who  wrote)  may  be  maintained,  but  that  it  asserts,  im> 
plies,  or  suggests  the  idea  of  the  absolute  infallibility  of  any,  to 
say  nothing  of  aU  Biblical  authors,  could  never  be  imagined  by 
anyone  who  was  not  under  the  speU  of  an  a  priori  theory 
and  under  much  stress  for  "  proofs."  The  next  is  I  Cor. 
ii.  13,  "  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
eth."  The  connection  here  must  have  escaped  the  author's 
attention.  The  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  method  and 
spirit  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Corinth  when  he  founded  the 
church  there,  and  if  his  language  implied  any  claim  on  Paul's 
part  to  infallible  knowledge  of  religious  truth  so  as  to  make  it 
a  cogent  proof-text  for  establishing  the  infallibility  of  the 
apostle,  it  would  establish  that  infallibility  primarily  for  his 
precbching  and  would  so  far  imperil  rather  than  support  Dr. 
Shedd's  theory  of  exclusively  infallible  vyriMen  revelation. 
The  reader  must  judge  of  the  force  of  the  other  four  "proofs " 
of  infallibility,  upon  whose  use  for  the  definition  in  question  I 
forbear  to  comment.  They  are :  II  Pet.  i.  21,  "  Holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost";  John  v. 
89,  "  Search  the  Scriptures  "  (which  however  should  read :  "  Ye 
search  the  Scriptures,  as  the  context  shows  and  as  the  R  Y. 
and  most  modem  scholars  render) ;  Rom.  iii.  2,  "  Unto  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  Gk)d  ";  Isa.  viii.  22,  "  Look  ye  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 

The  proof,  and  the  whole  proof  of  the  theory  in  question  is 
before  the  reader.  There  are  quotations  from  theologians  and 
aflSrmations  by  the  author,  but  everything  of  the  nature  of 
aigument  is  presented  above  (vid.  p.  Y3).  With  the  merits  of  the 
theory  presented  we  are  not  here  concerned.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  however,  that  the  theory  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Shedd  is 
not  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  but  is  of  a  purely  a  priori 
character  and  is  unsupported  by  any  arguments  which  approach 
to  the  nature  of  cogent  evidence.    The  theory  is  implicitly  con- 
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tained  in  the  definitioiifi  and  aeeumptions  with  which  the  dificns- 
sion  Btarta.  There  are  three  presuppositions  (vid.  pp.  74-77) 
which  yield  the  theory  in  advance  entirely  independent  of  any 
question  of  evidence  or  fact.  They  are:  (1.)  The  diflSiculty  of 
distingnishing  and  assigning  values  higher  and  lower  to  what 
Dr.  Shedd  calls  the  "  primary  "  and  "  secondary  "  elements  of 
Scripture,  i.  e.,  of  distinguishing  between  elements  of  human 
imperfection  and  the  essential  contents  of  divine  truth.  Ko 
sach  distinction,  in  Dr.  Shedd's  opinion,  can  be  made  or  ap- 
plied. '^The  primary  and  the  secondary,  the  doctrinal  and  the 
historical  elements  of  Scripture,  stand  or  fall  together"  (p.  75). 
(2.)  It  is  a  priori  improbable  that  God  would  permit  any  inaccu- 
racy to  cleave  to  his  revelation.  (3.)  This  is  the  eajsiest  theory 
to  maintain.  It  is  certain  that  from  an  a  priori  standing-point 
this  last  consideration  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  view  taken. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  numberless  conflicts  with  undeni- 
able fact  into  which  the  theory  brings  us  ?  It  is  easiest  to  main- 
tain in  mere  definition  and  assertion,  but  not  in  the  face  of  in- 
ductive investigation  and  historic  fact  Jo  make  close  and  diffi- 
cult discriminations,  such  as  an  inductive  theory  of  inspiration  is 
obliged  to  undertake,  may  not  be  a  welcome  task,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  difficult  distinctions  is  not  a  necessity  from  which  the 
eonflcientious  student  and  investigator  should  think  himself  ab- 
solved. His  method  will  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
difficult,  and  will,  of  course,  be  liable  to  error,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  helping  on  religious  thought  toward  a  theory 
which  shall  square  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  as  deter- 
mined by  patient  and  prolonged  historic  research  and  criticism, 
ae  opposed  to  that  purely  rationalistic  procedure  which  grounds 
its  views  of  the  Bible  on  the  necessities  of  a  speculative  system 
of  theology.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  commending  it- 
self to  the  scientific  spirit  of  our  age,  of  fostering  respect  for 
theological  methods,  and  of  commending  the  Bible,  as  it  is,  to 
those  minds  which,  though  not  averse  to  evangelical  religion, 
are  weaiy  of  those  claims  of  formal  infallibility  in  record, 
chronology,  and  geography  which  all  study  of  the  Bible  dis- 
proves. 

A  single  additional  example  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
ahould  be  adduced  before  we  pass  to  another  point.   The  author 
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remarkB  (p.  77)  that  ^'  the  fact  that  the  skeptic  can  ask  a  ques- 
tion  which  the  believer  cannot  answer,  is  not  proof  that  the 
skeptic's  own  position  is  the  truth,  or  that  the  believer's  posi- 
tion  is  false."  Axiomatically  true !  But  the  so-called  "  skeptic  " 
might  readily  reply  with  the  equally  obvious  truth  that  the 
mere  affirmation  of  a  proposition  by  a  theologian  "  is  not  proof 
that  the  theologian's  own  position  is  the  truth."  So  too,  Dr> 
Shedd's  statement  that  ^^  the  .unsolved  difficulties  respecting  in- 
spiration have  often  been  palmed  oft  as  positive  arguments  for 
his  own  position,  by  the  unbeliever"  (p.  77)  ought,  in  perfect 
fairness  to  all  sides,  to  be  supplemented  by  its  correlative  fact 
that  the  imverified  assertions  of  theologians  have  often  been 
palmed  ofi  as  established  propositions. 

We  pass  to  the  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Biblical  record  has  been  secured.  In  general,  this 
was  done  by  the  inspiration  of  a  few  select  individuals.  Neither 
the  Hebrew  people  nor  the  Christian  church,  as  a  whole,  en- 
joyed the  gift  of  divine  inspiration.  In  this  connection  certain 
'^  errors  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  assign  a  wider  scope  to  in- 
spiration are  noted,  and,  first  of  all,  the  "  error  "  of  Weiss  who 
^^  assumes  that  the  gospels,  primarily,  were  the  product  of  the 
primitive  church  as  a  whole,  not  of  the  Apostolic  circle  exclu- 
sively." Weiss's  "  error  "  leads  him  to  the  view  that  the  four 
gospels  were  not "  composed  directly  or  indirectly  by  fov/r 
Apo^Uea^^  and  that  "  the  primitive  account  of  Christ's  words 
and  deeds  was  very  fragmentary,  and  was  subsequently  sup- 
plemented and  worked  over  into  the  four  gospels  as  the  Church 
now  has  them"  (p.  82). 

In  opposition  to  tiiis  view,  Dr.  Shedd  declares  that  ^^the 
twelve  Apostles  were  expressly  commissioned  by  their  master, 
to  prepare  cm  accowrU  (italics  his)  of  his  life  and  teachings  and 
were  promised  divine  aid  and  guidance  in  doing  it,"  and  for 
the  proof  of  this  commission  direct  from  Christ,  to  vyrite  the 
fov/r  gospde^  Dr.  Shedd  cites  Matt.  x.  5-20,  the  narrative 
which  contains  the  charge  to  the  twelve  when  sent  out  on 
their  missionary  tour ;  John  xiv.  25,  26,  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  (which,  of  course,  applies  to  the  disciples  ia  general) 
and  XV.  13-15 :  "  Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,"  etc. 
From  the  remoteness  of  this  quotation  from  the  point  in  hand 
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we  infer  that  some  other  passage  must  have  been  intended* 
But  the  climax  of  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gk)spel8  is 
reached  in  the  aflSrmation  that  this  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
(i.  e.,  "  the  common  narrative  of  the  twelve  Apostles  respect- 
ing the  life,  teachings,  and  miracles  of  their  Lord,"  p.  83) 
was  conmiitted  to  writing  hy  those  fov/r  of  the  tweioe  AposUea 
to  whom  the  four  canonical  gospels  have  been  attributed  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries  "  (p.  84). 

We  think  it  imf ortunate  for  Dr.  Shedd  to  have  undertaken 
a  criticiBm  of  the  views  of  Weiss,  the  most  eminent  New  Tes- 
tament specialist  in  Grermany.  That  Weiss  has  given  the  sub- 
stantially correct  account  of  the  origin  of  our  gospels  as  de- 
termined by  the  scholarship  of  modem  times,  in  contrast  to 
the  utterly  groundless  and  obsolete  opinions  of  our  author,  is 
known  to  all  students  of  the  subject.  The  prologue  of  Luke's 
gospel  distinctly  asserts  that  ^^many"  had  written  ^^narra- 
tives" of  our  Lord's  doings  and  sayings,  prior  to  the  writing 
of  his  gospel,  which  is  precisely  what  Weiss  states  when  he 
speaks  of  the  primitive  accounts  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds 
as  "very  fragmentary."  The  statement  that  the  writers  of 
the  four  gospels  were  directly  commissioned  by  Christ  to 
write  these  narratives  is  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  is 
sought  to  be  supported  by  a  most  flagrant  misuse  of  texts. 
We  can,  however,  see  that  the  exigencies  of  theory  seem  to 
demand  even  this  groundless  assertion.  But  the  statement  that 
the  four  gospels  were  written  "  by  four  of  the  twelve  Apostles  " 
(p.  84),  is  so  astonishing  a  misstatement  of  fact  that  we  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it.  Mark  and  Luke  were  not 
of  the  Twelve,  nor  were  they  Apostles  in  that  more  loose  and 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  Paul  and 
James,  the  Lord's  brother.  Only  three  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
— ^Matthew,  Peter,  and  John — wrote  any  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  six  of  the  nine  New  Testament  writers  were  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  Twelve.  Our  first  thought  was  that  Dr. 
Shedd  intended  to  ascribe  Mark's  gospel  to  Peter  because  of 
the  Church  tradition  which  associates  Mark  with  that  Apostle. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Peter  was  in  any  sense  the  writer 
of  the  gospel,  and  even  then  Luke  is  left  unexplained.  If 
Luke's  gospel  is  called  Paul's,  as  it  is  by  Chrysostom,  the  diffi- 
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culty  that  Panl  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  remains.  In  the 
prologue  of  his  gospel,  moreover,  Luke  distinctly  classes  him- 
self among  the  '^  many  "  to  whom  had  been  handed  down  tlie 
apostolic  tradition  and  not  among  the  ^^  eye-witnesses ;''  that  is, 
he  places  himself  in  the  post^postolic  period. 

We  have  consulted  a  number  of  scholars  upon  the  question 
as  to  what  Dr.  Shedd  could  have  meant  by  this  astoniebing 
statement,  and  have  received  no  suggestion.  The  ground  or 
possibility  of  such  an  assertion  by  a  reputable  theologian  as 
that  the  four  gospels  were  written  by  four  of  the  twelve' Apos- 
tles, remains  to  us  an  insoluble  mystery.  In  further  reference 
to  Weiss's  opinions,  Shedd  gives  it  as  a  part  of  Weisa's  view 
that  *'  there  was  an  original  Mark."  This  opinion  Weiss  does 
not  hold,  but  combats  in  every  treatise  which  he  has  ever  pub- 
lished touching  the  subject.  In  proof  we  quote  from  his  latest 
work  (JEvrdeiiAjmg  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  509) :  ^^  True  as  it  is  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  primitive  Mark  appears  to  explain  more  easily 
many  phenomena  in  the  relation  of  our  parallel  texts  and, 
through  the  assumption  of  two  independent  sources,  to  simplify 
the  synoptic  problem,  yet  the  same  must  be  abandoned  because 
it  cannot  be  brought  into  any  satisfactory  form  and  only  raises 
greater  difficulties,  as  even  its  originator  has  in  substance  ad- 
mitted." 

The  entire  space  at  our  command  might  be  occupied  with 
pointing  out  the  inaccuracies  and  unproved  assertions  in  this 
chapter  on  Inspiration.  A  few  further  examples  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  "  under  the  superintendence  of 
Paul "  (p.  83).  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Dr.  Shedd's 
proof  of  this.  Again :  ^^  Immer,  Hermeneutics,  p.  18,  argues 
against  the  infallibility  of  Paul  because  of  the  failure  of  his 
memory  in  regard  to  a  certain  particular  (I  Cor.  xiv.  16).  Be- 
cause the  apostle  could  not  remember  how  many  persons  he  had 
baptized,  therefore  his  teaching  in  I  Cor.  xv.  respecting  the 
resurrection  is  fallible.  Upon  the  same  principle  he  should 
deny  St.  Paul's  infallibility  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
steam  engine  or  telegraph "  (p.  87,  note).  Does  Dr.  Shedd 
really  suppose  that  he  is  here  treating  Immer's  language  with 
fairness  J  That  critic,  in  the  place  referred  to,  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  Paul  does  not  claim  iufaUibility  for  himself  and  adds 
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that  '^a  lapsus  memori/B  could  befall  him."  He  ^^ar^es" 
nothing  whatever  from  this  fact  beyond  what  the  fact  contains. 
Dr.  Shedd  now  saddles  upon  Dr.  Immer,  by  implication  and  as 
a  legitimate  conclusion  of  his  statements  of  fact,  the  fallibility 
of  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  A  conclusion  is  drawn 
by  Dr.  Shedd  himself  a  thousand  times  as  large  as  Immer's 
statements  warrant,  and  held  up  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of 
Immer's  irreverence  for  Biblical  teaching.  Whatever  irrever- 
ence is  excited  by  this  method  of  controversy  wiU  not  be  di- 
rected toward  those  against  whom  it  ia  employed.  Immer 
simply  states  a  fact.  Does  Dr.  Shedd  deny  it  %  He  cannot. 
The  statements  are  statements  of  fact,  not  of  theory.  What 
then }  He  proceeds  to  draw  an  enormous  and  totally  unwar- 
ranted conclusion  from  Immer's  statement  and  to  impute  it  to 
liim  with  all  the  implications  of  false  logic  which  the  conclu- 
sion suggests.  It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the  false  logic  at- 
taches to  the  person  by  whom  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  not  Immer. 

We  find  among  the  curiosities  of  this  chapter  the  statement 
that  ^^  the  author  of  Proverbs  denominates  the  second  trinita- 
rian  person  Wisdom  "  (p.  91),  which  requires  the  supposition 
that  this  writer  was  a  Trinitarian ;  and  the  assertion  that  ^^  Scrip- 
tore  itself  asserts  verbal  inspiration"  (p.  93),  with  "proofs" 
which  are  exegetically  as  inconclusive  as  those  heretofore  ad- 
verted to. 

Our  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  theory.  He  considers  first  the  objection  from  errors  and 
discrepancies  in  the  Bible.  He  seems  to  admit  discrepancies 
bat  he  meets  the  difficulty  by  the  principle  that  "  the  correc- 
tion of  a  book  by  itself  is  different  from  its  correction  by  other 
books  "  (p.  98).  "  The  Bible  is  self-rectifying.  The  book  fur- 
nishes materials  for  its  own  verification.  When  Scripture  ex- 
plains, or  if  need  be,  corrects  Scripture,  the  divine  explains  and 
verifies  the  divine;  inspiration  explains  inspiration;  spiritual 
things  are  compared  with  spiritual,  I  Oor.  ii.  13  "  (p.  94).  If 
we  understand  this  principle  it  means  that  if  one  book  of  the 
Bible  corrects  an  error  in  another  book,  then  there  is  no  error 
St  all.  Now  this  maxim  has  a  certain  true  sense  and  use.  If 
the  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example,  cor- 
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recta  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  then  the  BibUcal  morality  is  to 
be  judged  from  the  higher  standard  and  stage  of  revelation. 
The  principle  is  properly  applied  to  the  truthfulness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  But  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Shedd's  theory  of  verbally  infallible  inspiration  it  is  a 
boomerang.  "  The  Bible  rectifies  itself,"  i.  e.  one  part  corrects 
another  part,  which  is  an  admission  that  the  other  part  was  so 
fa/r  yyrong.  When  Dr.  Shedd  wrote:  "When  Scripture  ex- 
jpUmiSy  or  if  need  be,  corrects  Scripture,"  why  did  he  add  "  the 
divine  eaoplains  and  verifies  the  divine,"  instead  of  keeping  to 
the  terms  of  his  protasis  and  saying,|"  the  divine  eaplains  and 
corrects  the  divine  ? "  Does  he  avoid  following  out  the  admis- 
sions of  the  maxim  implied  in  " rectifying"  and  "  correcting " 
in  the  consciousness  that  they  cut  the  ground  from  underneath 
his  theory  of  inspiration  ?  This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  fact.  The 
Bible  cannot  be  in  all  points  and  parts  infallible,  if  it  is  a 
"self-rectifying"  and  "  self -correcting  "  book.  The  maxim  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  true  and  proper  one  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  Shedd's  whole  theory,  and  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  would  harmonize  with  his  theory  it  is  conspicuously 
false  and  absurd. 

The  author  has  a  remarkable  method  of  dealing  with  the 
New  Testament  citations  from  the  Old.  He  admits  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  sometimes  vary  in  the  use  of  their 
citations  from  the  original  meaning,  but  says  that  these  varia- 
tions are  not  erroneous  because  they  are  intentional  (p.  100). 
They  were  divinely  guided  to  vary  from  the  sense  of  the  orig- 
inal. The  maxim  requires  the  supposition  that  divine  inspira- 
tion sometimes  directed  the  New  Testament  writers  to  quote 
from  the  Septuagint  where  it  differs  materially  from  the  orig- 
inal, to  quote  passages  from  one  book  which  are  found  in  an- 
other, and  even  to  give,  as  quotations  from  Scripture,  passages 
not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  at  all.  These  must  certainly 
be  extreme  cases  where  since  the  divine  corrects  the  divine, 
there  can  be  no  inaccuracy.  We  may  add  that  this  whole  apol- 
ogetic assumes  a  kind  of  unity  for  the  Bible  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  fact  and  treats  the  statements  of  the  various  books 
as  if  they  Were  all  and  severally  the  utterances  in  some  way  of 
a  half-personified  unity  which  has  such  a  personal  identity  that 
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what  it  sajB  at  one  time  it  supplements  or  corrects,  like  an  in- 
divisible ego,  at  another. 

It  will  not  be  inferred  by  any  candid  reader  that,  in  making 
these  strictures,  we  are  detracting  from  the  inspiration  or  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  a  true  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, which,  whatever  difficulties  may  attend  it,  is  deduced  from 
Smpture  and  adjusted  to  the  results  of  history  and  criticism 
and  not  superimposed  upon  Scripture.  This  theory  may  not 
be  so  hard  and  fast  as  Dr.  Shedd's  because  it  holds  itself  sub- 
ject to  modification  as  investigation  proceeds,  but  not  less  than 
Dr.  Shedd's,  it  maintains  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  xmique  char- 
acter and  a  paramount  authority.  It  lays  its  chief  emphasis, 
not  upon  a  formal  infallibility  of  record  and  chronology,  but 
upon  the  essential  content  of  divine  revelation  contained  in  the 
Bible.  This  is  the  view  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  making 
progress  and  winning  consent. 

We  pass  from  these  notices  of  the  theory  concerning  the 
Bible  to  some  of  the  uses  made  of  it  in  establishing  doctrine. 
We  open  VoL  II  at  the  chapter  on  Vicarious  Atonement  (p. 
378).  The  passages  are  first  cited  in  which  the  vicariousness 
of  ChruBt's  sufferings  is  denoted  by  the  preposition  di/r i  {instead 
of).  The  first  is  Matt.  xx.  28,  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  (dvrJ)  many."  This  is  right.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  use  of  the  preposition  meaning 
^^  instead  of^^  is  determined  by  the  figure  of  the  rcmaomrjrrioe 
implying  the  notion  of  payment  and  exchange  (so  in  the  only 
two  passages  where  this  preposition  is  used  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Cf .  the  use  of  dpriXurpov,  I  Tim.  ii.  6).  The  next  ele- 
ment of  Scripture  proof  stands  thus  :  Matt.  x.  45,  '^  This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  {ds/ri)  you."  Turning  to  Matt.  x.  45 
we  find  that  the  reference  is  wrongly  given.  Perhaps  Mark 
x.  45  is  intended.  Turning  to  it  we  find  some  evidence  that  it 
was  meant,  for  here  dircl  is  used  (and  here  orUj/y  besides  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  in  application  to  Christ's  sacrifice),  but  the 
passage  is  simply  the  parallel  to  Matt.  xx.  28  (above  cited)  and 
contains  the  same  words.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  cite  this  a 
second  time.  Turning  next  to  Luke  xxii.  19,  where  the  words 
cited :  "  This  is  my  body,"  etc.,  occur,  we  find  the  passage  evi- 
dently intended,  but  there  the  preposition  dpvl  is  not  found  in 
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any  known  manuscript  or  text  of  the  New  Testament  What, 
then,  are  tlie  pecnliarities  of  this  nse  of  Scripture?  Under 
Matt.  X.  45,  Lake  xidi.  19  is  cited ;  instead  of  the  preposition 
67rkp  found  in  Luke  xxii.  19,  dpvi  is  introduced  from  Mark  x.  46. 
But  Mark  x.  45  is  parallel  and  identical  with  Matt.  xx.  28 
already  cited.  Thus  by  this  three-fold  error  it  is  made  to  ap- 
pear that  there  are  two  passages  where  dj/ri  is  used  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  whereas  there  is  but  one  (i.  e.  two  parallel  passages 
identical  in  terms)  and  in  that  case  the  preposition  is  explained 
by  the  figure  as  above  indicated.  We  do  not  mean  to  reflect  at 
all  upon  Dr.  Shedd's  doctrinal  opinion  in  question  here,  but 
we  may  venture  to  express,  in  general,  our  apprehension  re- 
garding results  attained  in  the  process  of  such  exegesis. 

We  turn  to  the  chapter  on  Justification  and  are  confronted 
early  in  the  chapter  (p.  543)  with  the  statement  of  the  West- 
minster Confession :  "  God  justifieth,  not  hy  invputmg  faith 
itsdf  the  act  of  believing,  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ."  The  statement,  especially  the  denial 
that  Qod  imputes  fcM>  itself  ia  justification,  has  always  inter- 
ested me  in  connection  with  the  "  proof-texts  "  which  are  cited 
to  support  it  in  the  Confession,  among  which  are :  Bom.  iv.5,  sq., 
^^  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justi- 
fieth the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  oovmUd  (1.  e.  imputed)  for  righJlr 
sousfn^sP  Six  times  in  the  fourth  of  Bomans  alone  faith  is 
said  to  be  ^^  imputed  for  righteousness,"  not  to  mention  the  same 
statement  several  times  repeated  in  Gkklatians  and  in  the  epistle 
of  James  (iL  23).  Paul's  doctrine  is  explicitly  that  of  the 
imputa;tion  of  faith.  The  motive  for  denying  the  Apostle's 
plain  and  oft-repeated  statement,  in  Calvinistic  theology,  was  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  admitting  that  anything  which  man  was 
able  to  do  (e.  g.  his  exercise  of  faith)  could  become  the  cause  of 
his  salvation.  The  motive  was  worthy  in  itself,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  practicing  such  violence  upon  Paul's  statments  would 
have  been  removed  by  rightly  apprehending  his  doctrine  of 
faith,  which  by  its  very  nature  excludes  the  claim  or  possibilily 
of  human  merit  in  salvation.  In  its  very  nature,  faith  is  not  a 
human  achievement  whereby  man  can  mount  into  Gkxl's  favor, 
but  a  humble  and  trustful  reception  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ. 
Dr.  Shedd  is  still  conmiitted  to  this  old  misapprehension  and 
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ibdj  denies  Paul's  statements  in  order  to  avoid  dangers  which 
those  statements,  in  their  trne  meaning  and  intention,  do  not 
require  or  even  permit  This  denial  is  not  necessary.  Paul's 
system  coheres  well  together.  The  correct  meaning  and  force 
<rf  Paul's  language  are  rightly  stated  by  Gerhard  in  comment- 
ing upon  his  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  faith :  ^^  The  apos- 
tle is  speaking  of  faith,  not  as  it  is  a  quality  inhering  in  us  (for 
in  that  respect  it  does  not  justifiy,  since  it  is  obedience  to  only 
one  commandment,  is  imperfect,  and  long  already  due),  but  as 
it  apprehends  the  redemption  of  Ohrist  Since  Christ  and  faith 
are  said  to  be  at  the  same  time  our  righteousness,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  faith  is  and  is  called  our  righteousness,  because 
it  apprehends  Christ's  righteousness  and  makes  it  ours."  The 
old  formula  that  we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  to  us  of 
Christ's  merit  which  may  have  so  profound  and  true  a  meaning, 
is  expounded  by  Dr.  Shedd  with  that  formal  and  forensic  one- 
gidedness  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  real  spiritual  con- 
tent  of  the  Biblical  doctrine. 

The  principal  philosophical  interest  of  the  book  centers  in 
the  author's  realistic  theory  of  human  nature  according  to 
iHueh  all  mankind  were  actually  present  in  Adam  and  voluntarily 
committed  his  first  sin.  A  few  of  Dr.  Shedd's  definitions  of 
this  doctrine  may  interest  the  reader.  ^^  Man  was  originally 
one  single  human  nature,  which  by  propagation  became  mill- 
ions of  persons"  (11.  77).  ^^Each  human  person  is  abortion 
oi  the  human  nature,  etc."  (11.  78)  "  Adam  and  Eve  were  two 
human  persons  created  by  God  on  the  sixth  day.  In  and  with 
them  God  also  created  the  entire  invisible  nature  of  the  human 
species;  the  masculine  side  of  it  in  Adam,  the  feminine  in 
Eve  "  (11.  78).  "  This  son  (Cain)  was  an  individualized  part  of 
the  psychico-physical  nature  which  was  created  and  included  in 
the  parents.  Abel  was  another  individualized  part,"  (II.  79). 
"By  ordinary  generation,  the  specific  nature  was  further  sub- 
divided and  individualized  into  millions  of  persons  "  (II.  78). 
Human  nature  is  then  capable  of  separation  into  parts.  All 
human  nature  was  in  the  first  pair  and  the  various  portions 
composing  it  have  ever  since  been  separated  oflf  by  propagation 
until  the  distribution  has  now  mounted  up  to  countless  mill- 
ions.   And  each  part  of  this  undistributed  nature  of  which  any 
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particnlar  individual  consists,  was  present  in  Adam,  who  had 
all  humanity  in  himself,  in  snch  a  sense  that  it  conld  actnallj 
and  voluntarily  participate  in  his  sin  and  incur  guilt  and  con- 
denmation  in  consequence  of  its  commission  of  that  sin.  ^^  This 
first  sin  in  both  of  its  parts,  internal  and  external,  is  imputed  to 
Adam  and  his  posterity  as  sin  and  guilt,  because  they  commit- 
ted it."  (11. 181). 

To  the  objection  that,  if  we  were  in  Adam,  we  must  have 
committed  all  his  sins  as  well  as  the  first,  Dr.  Shedd  replies 
that  the  first  sin  differed  from  all  subsequent  ones  by  being  a 
violation  of  "  the  probationary  statute,"  while  the  otJbers  were 
only  violations  of  the  moral  law.  We  should  like  to  have  been 
informed  wherein  the  "probationary  statute"  diJBfered  from 
moral  law.  If  it  was  not  a  moral  law,  how  could  its  transgres- 
sion be  the  deepest  and  direst  of  sins  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Dr.  Shedd  here  falls  back  upon  the  theory  of  Adam's 
representative  headship,  which  he  elsewhere  rejects,  in  order  to 
parry  this  objection.  He  places  the  first  sin  in  a  category  by 
itself.  "  This  statute  and  this  transgression  alone  were  to  test 
the  obedience  of  the  race.  (II.  88).  He  is  here  availing  him- 
self of  the  federal  theory,  that  Adam,  in  the  first  trial,  stood 
as  a  representative  of  the  race.  This  he  is  obliged  to  do.  If 
we  were  really  in  Adam,  we  were  as  really  in  him  after  the 
first  sin  as  before,  and  as  truly  participated  in  his  subsequent 
sins  as  in  his  first.  On  Dr.  Shedd's  theory  he  cannot  answer 
this  objection.  He  can  do  so  only  by  resorting  to  a  theory 
which  he  elsewhere  repudiates.  A  glaring  inconsistency  is 
then  left  in  his  system. 

But  he  has  another  reason.  "  Only  the  first  act  of  sin  is 
imputed,  because  the  entire  posterity  were  in  Adam  and  Eve 
when  it  was  committed,  but  ceased  to  be  in  them  afterwards  " 
(II.  88).  But  this  explanation  does  not  cover  the  period 
between  the  first  trangression  and  the  birth  of  Cain.  All 
human  nature  was  in  Adam  and  Eve  up  to  the  time  when  a 
"portion"  of  the  nature  went  off  in  Cain.  The  sins  of  the 
undistributed  nature  must  pertain  to  that  nature,  on  Dr.  Shedd's 
own  premises,  until  it  begins  to  be  distributed.  Moreover,  the 
separation  from  the  mass  of  a  part  of  the  nature  in  the  birth  of 
Cain,  does  not  affect  what  was  left.    Dr.  Shedd  says  that  "  the 
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coDoeption  of  the  first  individnal  of  the  specieB  destrojB  the 
original  unity  "  (11.  89).  Yes,  but  after  Cain  was  bom,  every- 
body else  was  left  in  Adam.  The  rest  of  ns  were  not  ^^  in- 
dividualized" yet,  and  many  of  us  did  not  become  so  for  a  long 
period.  It  is  vain  to  say  in  explanation  that  ^^  Cain  was  no 
longer  in  Adam  ;"  We  were  there  jnst  the  same,  and  Dr.  Shedd 
does  not  show  how  or  why  it  is  that,  if  we  continued  to  be  in 
Adam,  we  did  not  continue  to  commit  his  sins,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that,  on  his  principles,  he  cannot.  If  the  will  of  Adam 
ever  had  in  it  my  will  in  such  a  sense  that  I  could  literally  sin 
when  he  sinned,  it  had  it  so  as  truly  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  second  transgression  as  in  the  first,  and  as  truly  after,  as 
before,  Cain's  birth.  For  if  I  was  any  less  there  after  than  before, 
then  some  portion  of  me  must  have  been  carried  off  by  Cain  in 
his  differentiation  which  brings  us  to  a  view  never  claimed  by 
the  theory.  If  this  individualization  of  Cain  alters  the  status 
or  condition  of  those  portions  of  the  nature  which  ai^  left,  it 
must  be  because  he  carries  away  with  him  so  much  of  that 
nature  as  shall  be  distributed  in  his  own  descendants  to  the  end 
of  time.  In  that  case  Cain's  descendents  would  derive  their 
human  nature  from  him  and  why  would  they  not  on  the  prem- 
ises of  this  realism  be  guilty  of  hia  sins  ?  If  we  sinned  in 
Adam  as  this  theory  claims,  Dr.  Shedd  is  powerless  to  show 
that  we  did  not  sin  also  in  all  our  other  ancestors  unless  he 
resort  for  explanation  to  the  theory  of  federal  headship. 

In  farther  reply  to  this  objection,  Dr.  Shedd  says  that  in 
case  the  sins  of  Adam,  between  the  first  sin  and  the  birth  of 
Cain  were  imputed  at  all,  ^^  the  imputation  would  not  lie  upon 
any  indimd/udl  persons  of  the  posterity,  for  there  are  none, 
but  only  upon  the  non-individualized  nature"  (11.  90).  But 
neither  were  there  any  "  individualized  persons  "  except  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  the  nature  which  conmiitted  the  first  sin.  Why- 
then,  should  the  imputation  of  tMs  sin  lie  upon  the  ^^indi- 
vidual persons?"  Surely  if  non-individualization  is  a  protec- 
tion against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sins  to  persons^  that 
protection  must  apply  to  the  efEect  of  the^^^  sin  as  well  as  to 
that  of  subsequent  ones. 

But  enough  1  We  do  not  forget  Dr.  Shedd's  maxim  that 
difficulties,  attaching  to  an  hypothesis,  do  not  necessarily  dis- 
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prove  it;  nor  are  we  at  all  skeptical  in  regard  to  mysteries,  bnt 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  something  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  the  difficulties.  Dr.  Shedd's  theory 
purports  to  be  an  explcmation ;  but  is  an  explanation  which 
does  not  explain.  Kew  difficulties  spring  up  at  every  step  of 
the  solution ;  until  at  last  the  whole  theory,  mingled  with  in- 
congruous elements  from  rival  theories,  and  laden  with  a  mass 
of  difficulties  which  it  is  utterly  powerless  to  support,  breaks 
down  hopelessly  from  its  own  weight.  It  would  seem  that  the 
mind  which  can  bind  upon  itself  the  burdens  of  this  theory  need 
not  shrink  back  from  any  opinion  known  to  the  history  of  spec- 
ulative thought,  by  reason  of  rational  obstacles  to  belief. 

Dr.  Siedd's  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  familiar  to  students 
of  theology  from  an  extended  essay  on  the  subject  published 
some  years  since.  It  is  built  upon  the  postulate  that  to  be  just 
is  a  necessity  of  Ood's  nature,  but  to  be  benevolent  is  a  matter 
of  choice.  A  sharp  antithesis  is  affirmed  between  these  two 
attributes  and  ^^  atonement  is  correlated  to  justice,  not  to  benev- 
olence "  (II.  484).  We  deem  the  theory  subject  to  two  great 
difficulties :  (1)  It  cannot  explain  the  genesis  of  redemption.  If 
this  antithesis  between  justice  and  mercy  exists  in  God,  and 
justice  must  always  be  strictly  carried  out,  how  can  mercy 
make  itself  successfully  heard  or  win  the  day  against  the 
requirement  of  inexorable  justice  which  demands  the  sinner's 
punishment  f  Either  the  nature  of  God  and  the  meaning  of 
his  justice  are  wrongly  defined  here,  or  the  definitions  are  not 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusions,  which  would  hopelessly 
shut  out  mercy  for  the  sinner.  If  it  is  answered  that  justice  is 
done  in  that  Christ  is  punished  for  us,  then  a  second  difficulty, 
greater  than  the  first,  confronts  us :  (2)  the  principle  of  strict 
justice  is  etmm  cmque.  How  can  another  m  Toere  justice  be 
punished  for  my  sin  ?  It  is  a  cont/radictio  in  adjecto.  If  the 
action  of  God  in  relation  to  human  sin  is  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  mere  justice,  and  if  the  atonement  is  correlated  only  to 
that  attribute,  then  somehow  Christ  and  the  sinner  must  be  one 
in  such  a  sense  that  when  Christ  is  punished  the  sinner  is  pun- 
ished also.  Penal  justice  requires  the  sinner^ s  punishment ;  if 
he  is  not  punished,  then  the  plan  by  which  heas  liberated  from 
penalty  is  correlated  to  some  other  attribute  of  God,  besides 
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mere  retribntive  jiustice,  since  retribntive  justice  is  not  literally 
carried  out.    The  theory  thns  topples  over. 

An  impression,  not  wholly  incorrect,  of  the  anther's  eschar 
tology  may  be  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  his  chapter  on  Heaven 
consists  of  two  pages,  while  that  on  Hell  contains  eighty-eight. 
Upon  the  general  contents  of  these  chapters  we  will  not  tarry 
further  than  to  mention  two  points,  viz:  (1)  that  Dr.  Shedd 
espouses  the  obsolescent  opinion,  that  Sheol  and  Hades  denote, 
in  most  cases,  the  same  as  Gehenna  or  Hell,  that  is,  that  they  are 
used  specifically  of  the  place  or  state  of  eternal  punishment ; 
(2)  that  he  seems  to  leave  room  for  the  salvation  of  all  infants 
dying  in  infancy,  by  speaking  of  "  the  supposition,  now  common 
in  the  Evangelical  Churches,  that  all  infants,  dying  in  infancy, 
being  elect,  are  ^  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth '  " 
(West.  Conf .  X.  3).  Dr.  Shedd's  divergence  at  this  point,  from 
the  Confession,  is  noticeable.  There  we  read :  ^^  Elect  infants, 
dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated,  etc."  Dr.  Shedd  makes  pos- 
sible the  inference  that  his  own  belief  is,  that  ^^  all  infants,  being 
elect,  are  regenerated,"  a  materially  difierent  position  from  that 
which  the  Confession  meant  to  affirm,  a  position,  moreover, 
which  is  utterly  baseless  if  Dr.  Shedd's  theory  of  sin  be  cor- 
rect It  is  not  strange  that  he  passes  over  the  subject  of  infant- 
salvation  with  a  single  non-conmiittal  sentence.  There  is  no 
logical  place  in  his  system  for  '^  the  supposition  now  common  " 
^ that  all  infants"  are  elect  and  saved.  Does  Dr.  Shedd  be- 
lieve that  they  are  %  He  has  refrained  from  expressing  a  posi- 
tive opinion.  It  is  more  creditable  to  his  consistency  if  he 
holds  with  the  plain  and  intended  implication  of  the  Confession 
that  some  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  elect,  and  others  lost. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ^'  supposition  now  common  "  on  this 
subject  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  Christian  feeling,  and  is, 
in  no  measure,  due  to  the  type  of  theology  which  Dr.  Shedd 
represents,  but  has  come  to  prevail  va  spite  of  it  At  this  point 
the  Calvinistic  theology  fails  to  have  that  courage  of  its  own 
definitions  and  methods,  which  it  once  had,  and  either  intro- 
duces some  lame  and  illogical  explanation,  or,  as  Dr.  Shedd 
does,  throws  in  an  evasive  reference  to  the  '^  common  supposi- 
vou  xrv.  7 
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tion,"  which  his  system  would,  however,  render,  in  the  highest 
degree,  improbable. 

We  desire  here  to  direct  attention  to  Dr.  Shedd's  treatment 
of  the  German  theologians  Domer  and  Miiller.  He  calk 
attention  (IL  701)  to  statements  like  this  from  Domer :  "  No 
one  wiU  be  damned  merely  on  aoconnt  of  the  common  sin  and 
guilt  But  everyone  is  definitely  brought  to  \^' guilty  ^^ — ^in- 
serted by  Dr.  S.]  personal  decision  only  through  the  goq)eL" 
From  this  Dr.  Shedd  infers  the  following :  "  This  implies 
that  man's  sin  against  the  moral  law  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him  to  eternal  death.  He  must  sin  against  the  gospel 
before  he  can  be  so  condemned  "  (II.  701,  note).  Whether  this 
is  a  fair  statement  of  Domer's  position  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  quotations  from  that  theologian  (Syst.  Chn.  Doct., 
TIT.  72, 73  ;  11.  178  in  original).  "  But  from  this  position  of 
Christ  as  the  one  who  brings  the  crisis  and  the  one  against 
whom  alone  the  highest  guilt  can  be  committed,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  evil  prior  to  Christ  was  not  evil  in  ihejpToper  sense, 
was  not  laden  with  gmlt  and  cvlpabiUtyj  though  in  a  different 
degree  or  measure,  and  did  not  therefore  make  atonement  nec- 
essary." ^^As  liMeright  as  thesinful  creattire  has  to  the  grace 
of  Ood  amd  to  liberation  from  punishmsnt,  so  little  is  the 
administration  of  grace  or  punishment  arbitrary,  rather  is  it 
bound  up  with  ethical  laws ;  and  since  the  sin  is  undoubtedly 
more  heavy  and  criminal  which  opposes  itself  in  scorn  emd 
defiance  to  the  highest  demonstration  of  love,  to  forgiving,  nay, 
atoning  love,  it  is  conformable  with  justice  that  decision  should 
be  judged  according  to  the  relation  to  Christ."  The  following 
points,  then,  concerning  Domer's  opinions  are  to  be  noted : 
(1)  Sin  prior  to  and  apart  from  Christ — sin  against  the  moral  laws 
alone — ^is  guilty  and  exposes  the  soul  to  just  divine  punishment. 
Dr.  Shedd  denies  that  this  is  a  part  of  Domer's  view,  and  by 
inserting  the  word  "  gnUty  "  in  the  sentence  quoted  places  upon 
his  statement  an  entirely  incorrect  emphasis.  Domer's  mean- 
ing is  that  thefTial  decision  of  the  soul's  destiny  is  determined 
oidy  by  its  attitude  towards  Christ.  Dr.  Shedd  makes  him  say 
that  the  soul  is  not  determined  as  guilty  by  the  '^  c(Hnmon  sin  " 
but  only  by  the  rejection  of  Christ.  Dr.  Shedd  states  as  Domer's 
view,  that  the  "  common  sin  and  guilt " — sin  which  is  not  the 
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personal  rejection  of  Christ — ^'  does  not  deserve  endless  punish- 
ment and  is  not  in  danger  of  it "  (11.  702)  but  Domer  himself 
fiSjB  that  this  sin  is  ^^  laden  with  goilt  and  culpability,"  '^  makes 
atonement  necessary "  and  that,  on  account  of  it,  the  sinner 
^  has  no  right  to  the  grace  of  Ood  or  to  liberation  from  punish- 
ment." (2)  It  is  true  that  Domer  lays  much  stress  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  the  grace  of  God,  Christ  as  the  world's 
Bedeemer  will,  in  some  way,  be  made  known  to  every  soul 
before  his  final  destiny  shall  be  fixed,  and  that,  since  the  hein- 
ousness  of  sin  bears  a  proportion  to  the  light  bestowed  upon 
men,  the  rejection  of  Christ,  Ood's  highest  revelation,  is  a  sin 
above  all  other  sins,  and  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  this  pitch  of  sin 
alone  will  actually  condemn  men  to  endless  punishment.  This 
is  true,  however,  not  as  a  matter  of  right  or  just  claim  on  man's 
part,  but  as  a  matter  of  grace  on  Ood's  part.  Dr.  Shedd  totally 
miBiepresents  Domer  when  he  states  that  this  theologian  holds 
that  man  has  a  right  to  demand  salvation  from  the  common 
sin  and  guilt.  A  part  of  this  misrepresentation  is  due  to  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  two  theologians  employ  the  word 
"  justice."  Domer  does  say  that  it  is  "conformable  with  justice" 
that  the  final  decision  of  the  soul's  destiny  should  be  deter- 
mined only  from  its  attitude  toward  God's  fullest  revelation  in 
Christ  But  by  justice  Domer  means  God's  rightness — aU  that 
makes  him  the  perfect  Being  which  he  is,  while  with  Shedd, 
justice  is  merely  his  attribute  of  right^loing  in  relation  to 
man's  deserts — ^the  qv4dpro  quo  element  of  the  divine  nature 
as  constrasted  with  benevolence.  Justice  with  Domer  is  God's 
total  perfection,  and  includes  the  ideas  of  benevolence  and  grace ; 
with  Shedd  it  is  the  antithesis  of  these.  When,  then,  our  author 
quotes  Domer's  language  and  assigns  to  his  words  the  same 
range  and  application  which  he  himself  connects  with  the 
temis,  he  does  him  the  greatest  injustice.  (3)  Dr.  Shedd's 
charge  that  the  soteriorology  of  Domer  and  MuUer  is  ^^  self- 
stultifying"  proceeds  upon  this  radical  misrepresentation  of 
their  principles.  He  says  that  both  hold  that  sin  is  guilty  and 
punishable  and  yet,  in  eschatology,  both  inconsistently  repre- 
sent ^^  that  the  divine  perfection  requires  that  the  offer  of  f or- 
giveneeB  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  to  every  sinner ;  that  there 
will  be  a  defect  in  the  benevolence  and  a  blemish  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  supreme  Being,  if  he  does  not  tender  a  pardon  to 
every  transgression  of  his  law.  Their  eschatology  thns  contra- 
dicts their  hamartiology"  (11.  704).  That  this  statement  is 
utterly  imwarranted  in  regard  to  MiiUer  we  shall  show  pres- 
ently. In  the  case  of  Domer  it  has  an  appearance  of  justifi- 
cation only.  Domer  does  not  contemplate  any  such  possibility 
as  that  these  should  be  "  a  blemish  in  the  character  of  God  ; " 
he  makes  no  such  supposition  and  does  not  commit  the  absurdity 
of  defending  the  divine  Being  against  such  a  possible  charge. 
His  position  is  simply  this :  Ood  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  gracious 
and  forgiving ;  that  he  will  in  his  grace  offer  the  possibility  of 
salvation  to  all  his  creatures  is  a  truth  founded  in  his  very 
nature  as  the  perfectly  good  being ;  the  contrary  is  inconceiv- 
able, GkKi  being  what  he  is ;  his  goodness  to  Himself,  his  jus- 
tice to  his  own  benignity  requires  it,  but  this  requirement 
springs  whoUy  from  within  his  own  essence  and  is  not  founded 
upon  any  claim  of  man's  part,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  require- 
ment of  justice  towards  man  (as  Shedd  asserts  that  he  teaches), 
but  of  justice  towards  his  own  nature  as  the  gracious  Grod. 
Shedd's  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  is  carried  over  into 
Domer's  system.  Domer's  terms  are  compressed  into  the  form 
and  size  which  they  have  in  his  interpreter's  theology  and  then 
inferences  are  drawn  from  his  language  upon  which  meanings 
foreign  to  his  thought  have  been  foisted — ^inferences  which 
Domer  never  could  have  recognized  as  a  part  of  his  system. 
The  principle  of  Domer's  soteriology  is  grace  as  truly  as  it  is  of 
Shedd's.  The  difference  is  that  Domer  holds  that  in  some 
way  God's  grace  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  salvation  to  all 
men,  while  Shedd  holds  that  he  wiU  afford  it  to  some  and  with- 
hold it  from  others. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  Dr.  Shedd's  misstatement  of  Dor- 
ner's  position,  since  it  is  easy  for  one  thinker  to  interpret  the 
words  of  another  according  to  the  meanings  which  he  himself 
assigns  to  thein  and  thus  to  draw  from  them  wholly  unwar- 
ranted inferences ;  but  we  consider  that  his  misinterpretation  of 
Julius  Muller  is  less  excusable.  In  his  "  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin"  (II.  400),  MiiUer  makes  a  criticism  upon  Domer's  views 
of  sin,  as  expressed  in  a  review  of  this  treatise,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  fact  that  Domer  had  given  too  light  an  estimate 
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of  the  common  sin  and  guilt — i.  e.,  sin  apart  from  Christ.  In 
his  "  System  "  Domer  expressed  himself  more  nearly  in  har- 
mony with  Miiller's  own  view  and  believed  that  he  had  guarded 
himself  against  Miiller's  objection.  In  their  fullest  utterances 
they  are  at  harmony  in  principle,  though  they  doubtless  differ  in 
their  opinions  of  the  degree  of  guilt  to  be  assigned  to  sins  which 
do  not  amount  to  rejection  of  Christ.  How  now  is  it  possible 
for  Dr.  Shedd  to  charge  upon  Miiller  the  same  defect  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point  which  he  had  himself  pointed  out  and  com- 
batted  in  the  earlier  utterances  of  Domer  ?  We  will  here  quote 
a  few  sentences  of  Miiller's  discussion  directed  against  expres- 
sions of  Domer  which,  be  it  remembered,  Domer  subsequently 
modified.  "  I,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  think  so  lightly  of  man, 
even  apart  from  redemption  and  his  contact  with  it,  but  must 
maintain  that  his  sin  involves  real  and  damnable  guilt  ...  I 
do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  the  greatest  sins  are  possible 
only  in  relation  to  Christ ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  moral  law  in  its  boldest  outlines,  and  of  its  obliga- 
tion as  unconditionally  binding,  there  we  have  the  necessary 
condition  of  actual  guilt,  and  this  the  consciousness  of  the  nat- 
ural man  testifies.  .  .  .  The  great  blessing  which  Christ  ofEers 
to  man  is  reconciliation  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  that  re- 
conciliation and  forgiveness  clearly  presuppose  the  presence  of 
real  guilt "  (II.  400).  And  yet  Dr.  Shedd  can  say  that  Miiller 
discusses  sin  as  an  evil  that  is  entitled  to  the  oSer  of  a  pardon 
and  a  remedy  "  (II.  704),  and  can  charge  him  with  "  logical 
inconsistency"  and  a  "self -stultifying  soteriology  "  1  If  some 
critic  of  Dr.  Shedd's  system  should  declare  that  the  author 
was  an  Arminian  and  Pelagian,  the  statement  would  not  be 
more  obviously  incorrect  than  is  Dr.  Shedd's  representation  of 
the  theological  position  of  Julius  Miiller. 

In  connection  with  this  esepose  of  the  self-contradictions  of 
Domer  and  Muller,  Dr.  Shedd  takes  occasion  to  animadvert 
upon  the  deficiency  in  logical  power  and  philosophical  grasp  of 
the  G^mian  theologians.  "  The  reasoning  is  close,  consecutive, 
and  true  in  some  sections ;  but  loose,  inconsequent,  and  false  as 
a  whole.  The  mind  of  the  thinker  when  moving  in  the  limited 
sphere,  moves  logically ;  but  moving  in  the  universe  and  at- 
tempting to  constract  a  philosophy  or  theology  of  the  Infinite, 
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fails  ntterly."  "  The  logical  incoiiBistency  of  Buch  theologians 
as  Domer  and  Mliller"  is  instanced  in  illustration.  It  is  a 
happy  circnmstance  that  students  of  theology  now  have  in 
their  hands  the  antidote  and  corrective  of  the  weak  and  incon- 
sequent reasonings  of  such  men  as  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Ebrard, 
Bothe,  Domer,  and  Jidius  Miiller,  men  trained  in  the  closest 
scientific  exegesis  and  profound  and  life-long  students  of  phi- 
losophy. That  it  is  these  weak  and  inconsequent  German  theo- 
logians who  are  influencing  and  shaping  the  world^s  religious 
thought,  must  be  a  discouraging  reflection  to  those  exponents 
of  ancient  systems  at  whose  exegesis  all  modem  criticism  stands 
aghast  and  whose  philosophies  long  since  became  matter  of  an- 
cient history. 

Although  we  have  thus  expressed  our  dissent  from  many  of 
Dr.  Shedd's  opinions,  we  are  yet  gratified  at  the  appearance  of 
this  treatise  which  presents  in  its  most  extreme  form  a  type  of 
theology  which  is  rapidly  passing  away.  In  no  other  way  than 
by  the  presentation  of  it  in  full  by  one  of  its  foremost  advocates, 
could  it  be  made  so  plainly  to  appear  how  unbiblical  and  un- 
tenable it  is.  If  an  opponent  of  this  system  should  characterize 
the  old  orthodoxy  in  many  of  the  terms  and  definitions  which 
Dr.  Shedd  employs,  we  venture  to  assert  that  half  the  world 
would  declare  that  the  representation  was  a  caricature.  It  is 
as  certain  as  that  the  world  moves  that  this  theology  has  had 
its  day.  Different  conceptions  of  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  rapidly  overturning  its  foundations.  It  can 
no  longer  win  the  assent  of  most  thoughtful  minds  which,  though 
not  averse  to  religious  truth,  can  only  be  satisfied  with  a  con- 
ception of  God  and  his  revelation  which  meets  the  wants  of 
the  reason  and  the  heart,  and  which  does  not  oSend  the  highest 
instincts  of  the  soul. 

We  think  it  should  be  frankly  stated  that  it  is  such  theology  as 
this  which  not  only  renders  plausible  the  attacks  of  the  infidel 
upon  Christian  doctrine,  but  repels  many  earnest  minds  and 
drives  them  into  utter  skepticism  and  unbelief.  There  are 
cases,  not  a  few,  where  bright-minded  men  in  our  theological 
institutions  have  been  driven  to  an  attitude,  where,  if  they  must 
suppose  that  this  theology  is  a  correct  presentation  of  Christian 
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doctrine,  they  have  no  option  bnt  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  inquiring  student  finds  the  mechan- 
ical, verbal  inspiration  theories  perpetually  disproved  by  his 
investigations.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  If  there  is  no  more  tenable 
view  of  the  Bible  and  its  inspiration  than  this,  his  faith  is  in 
imminent  peril.  In  his  reflection  he  is  striving  after  a  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  character  which  shall  lend  help  and  hopeful- 
ness to  life  and  clothe  the  action  of  God  in  history  with  dignity 
and  beauty  and  he  is  told  that  Gk>d  is  a  being  that  must  be  just 
but  may  be  benevolent  or  not,  and  that  he  has  unconditionally 
selected  some  for  salvation  and  has  consigned  the  rest  of  man- 
kind to  eternal  damnation  in  advance,  because  they,  when  a 
part  of  undistributed  human  nature  in  Adam,  committed  his 
firet  sin.  What  are  we  to  erpect  if  young  men  are  made  to 
believe  that  this  is  essential  Christian  truth  and  necessary  to  be 
believed  and  preached?  We  are  to  expect  skepticism  and  an 
increasing  aversion  to  the  Christian  ministry,  if  not  indeed  to 
all  Christian  belief,  and  shall  experience  it.  But  happily  the 
thinking  of  this  age  will  not  be  brought  to  this  dilemma.  This 
type  of  theology  should,  however,  understand  its  responsibility. 
There  are  scores  of  thoughtful  men  in  our  Seminaries  and  in 
the  DMnistry  whose  Christian  faith  was  saved  only  by  unload- 
ing from  their  minds  these  burdens  of  medisBval  speculation 
which  are  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  attaining  more  rational 
and  tolerable  thoughts  of  God,  man,  and  their  relations. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  Dr.  Shedd's  type  of  theology 
is  pnrely  rationalistic.  It  claims,  indeed,  to  be  a  Biblical  The- 
ology in  systematic  form,  but  we  appeal  to  any  candid  student 
of  it  to  say  whether  this  claim  is  sustained.  Its  leading  posi- 
tions are  throughout  matter  of  a  priori  definition,  and  texts  of 
Scripture  are  then  adduced,  often  by  strained  and  untenable 
exegesis,  to  support  the  positions  defined.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  is  any  objection  to  a  priori  theology  as  such. 
But  let  it  avow  its  true  character  and  not  claim  to  be  simply  a 
Biblieid  Theology.  A  speculative  system  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  to  be  judged  and  tested  by  philosophical  criteria  and  has  no 
right  to  claim  for  itself  the  protection  of  direct  Biblical  author- 
ity. Many  of  Dr.  Shedd's  theories,  such  as  that  of  inspiration 
and  his  philosophy  of  our  identity  with  Adam,  are  not  derived 
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from  the  Bible  but  superimposed  upon  it.  The  former  must 
stand  the  tests  of  history  and  criticism  and  the  latter  those  of 
philosophy  and  ethics  in  the  open  courts  of  judgment  which 
take  cognizance  of  such  questions. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  speak  with  as  much  emphasis 
in  conmiendation  of  some  features  of  Dr.  Shedd's  treatise,  as 
we  have  put  upon  what  seem  to  us  to  be  some  of  its  difficulties 
and  defects.  There  will  be  plenty  of  persons,  however,  who 
will  perform  this  more  pleasant  and  gratifying  task.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  to  be  worth  while  to 'speak  with  frankness  upon 
the  difficulties  of  this  system  of  theology  as  they  appear  to  one 
whose  indoctrination  in  it  was  happily  discontinued  in  time  to 
save  his  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  evan^lieal 
Christianity.  If  I  have  written  with  considerable  spirit  and 
warmth,  it  is  because  I  have  reason  to  feel  the  importance  of  a 
theology  which  shall  be  at  once  Biblical  and  rational,  a  theol- 
ogy which  can  be  preached,  and  which  can  be  accepted — as  we 
think  Dr.  Shedd's  cannot — ^by  the  mass  of  earnest,  thinking 
men  of  our  age.  Though  differing  radically  from  Dr.  Shedd 
as  to  the  teaching  and  methods  which  shall  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  result,  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  him  in  the  desire 
and  effort  to  promote  reverent  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  every  essential  truth  of  evangelical  religion,  by  the  thought 
and  life  of  our  generation.  Widely  as  we  are  compelled  to 
differ  from  him  and  insuperable  as  we  deem  the  objections  to 
his  system  of  thought,  we  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  clear- 
ness, fulness,  and  vigor  with  which  Dr.  Shedd  has  presented 

his  opinions. 

George  B.  Stevens. 
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Article  H.— MR  PERCIVAL  LOWELL'S  MISCONOEP- 
TION  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  8oul  of  the  Fa/r  East.  By  Pbeoival  Lowell,  member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan;  author  of  "A  Korean 
Coup  d'Etat." 

This  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
Its  author  is  Mr.  Percival  Lowell.  He  does  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  Japan  alone,  but  deals  with  the  three  na- 
tions of  the  extreme  East — China,  Corea,  and  Japan.  But  as 
he  treats  more  particularly  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and  as  the 
book  is  full  of  exaggerated  statements  and  fanciful  inferences 
therefrom,  I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  book 
to  correct  some  of  its  errors,  not  simply  in  the  interest  of  those 
of  us  who  are  natives  of  that  country,  but  also  for  the  benefit 
of  many  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Mikado's  Empire,  and  are  solicitous  for  its  welfare. 

Nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  the  Japanese  who  are  studying 
in  this  land  of  freedom  and  progress,  in  order  to  learn  and 
carry  back  with  us  to  our  native  island  whatever  is  good  and 
noble  here  in  this  great  nation,  as  to  observe  the  great  interest 
manifested  by  the  people  here  in  the  progress  of  our  home 
lands.  Japan  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  United  States  for  intro- 
ducing her  to  the  society  of  the  Western  nations,  and  feels 
grateful  for  what  this  great  Republic  has  done  towards  her 
advancement  in  civilization.  May  the  time  soon  come  when 
Japan  will  stand  among  the  community  of  civilized  nations, 
as  their  equal ;  and  possess  the  full  political  powers  which  are 
due  to  her  as  a  sovereign  State,  but  which  are  now  unjustly 
taken  away  from  her  by  the  Chriaticm  nations  of  the  world. 

The  present  writer  has  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
author  of  the  book  which  lies  before  him  for  comment  He 
cannot,  however,  help  feeling  that  the  author's  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  is  exceedingly  superficial,  and  that  he  does  not 
adequately  understand  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  book  everywhere  discloses  his  inadequate  knowledge  con- 
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ceming  the  real  animating  ethical  power  which  has  made 
Japan  what  she  is  to-day.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
no  one  can  discuss  the  characteristic  traits  of  any  nationality 
without  folly  entering  into  the  spirit  of  that  people.  In  Mr. 
Lowell's  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  attained  this  essen- 
tial requisite  for  writing  a  book  which  pretends  to  be  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  people  of  the  Far  East. 

The  author's  attempt  in  writing  this  book  is  a  hard  but  very 
interesting  one.  He  undertakes  to  reveal  to  the  readers  what 
he  regards  to  be  the  Soul  of  the  Far  East  What  then  is  the 
Soul  of  the  Far  East?  According  to  him,  "the  Soul  of  the 
Far  East  may  be  said  to  be  Impersonality ^  (p.  15).  That  is  to 
say,  the  Far  Orientals  have  no  idea  of  personality;  they  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  fuU  consciousness  of  individuality.  In 
short,  "  they  are  still  in  that  childish  state  of  development,  be- 
fore self-consciousness  has  spoiled  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
nature.  An  impersonal  race  seems  never  to  have  fully  grown 
up."  (p.  25).  This  Tuiwe  state  of  existence,  Mr.  Lowell  be- 
lieves is  clearly  shown  in  the  family  life,  the  language,  the  art, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Orientals ;  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  the 
validity  of  his  thesis  by  citing  the  social  customs  and  the  relig- 
ious ideas  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  brief  comment  to  scrutinize  every 
example  cited  in  the  book,  for  there  is  neither  space  nor  time 
to  do  so.  Nor  do  I  care  to  deny  absolutely  the  statement  that 
the  idea  of  personality  is  somewhat  less  prominent  in  the  Jap- 
anese character,  than  in  the  American.  No  candid  mind  can 
deny  it,  but  this  concession  is  soraething  very  different  from 
Mr.  Lowell's  conclusion.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  his  interpre- 
tation of  those  facts  which  he  mentions  is  fanciful  and  unreal 
in  the  extreme.  His  inference,  in  many  cases,  is  totally 
groundless,  and  entirely  unjustifiable.  He  reads  his  own  ideas 
into  those  facts,  and  draws  out  undreamed  of  inferences  from 
them.  Leaving  then,  all  the  details  aside,  I  will  simply  men- 
tion a  few  points  in  which  the  book  is  defective. 

The  first  point  which  I  would  like  to  note  is  that  Mr.  LoweU 
does  not  su£Scientiy  recognize  the  class  distinction  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Far  East,  carrying  with  it  a  great 
difference  in  the  manners  and  customs  among  the  several 
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classes.  What  is  a  custom  among  the  people  of  one  class  is  not 
so  among  the  people  of  another.  This  difference  is  more  or  less 
observable  even  in  this  country  where  all  people  are  so  much 
alike;  but  among  the  Japanese  this  class  difference  is  much  more 
marked,  and  ought  to  be  fully  recognized  by  one  who  writes 
of  their  habits  and  customs.  Mr.  Lowell  cites  whatever  habit 
or  custom  coniirms  his  thesis,  without  any  notice  in  regard  to 
the  class  difference.  If  a  custom  of  the  Samurai  class  is 
against  his  view,  he  entirely  overlooks  that,  and  going  down  to 
the  class  of  Coolies,  he  £bids  his  illustration  there. 

I  refer  as  an  example  of  this  arbitrary  way  of  treatment  to 
Mr.  Lowell's  statement  in  regard  to  non-observance  of  birth- 
days among  the  Japanese.  What  he  says  may  be  true  of  the 
lower  classes,  but  is  not  so  of  the  higher  classes.  Does  he  not 
know  that  one  of  the  great  national  holidays  of  Japan  is  the 
Mikado's  birthday  ?  Mr.  Lowell  also  misunderstands  the  Ja- 
panese way  of  reckoning  one's  age,  when  he  says :  "  From  the 
moment  he  (the  poor  little  Japanese  baby)  makes  his  appear- 
ance he  is  spoken  of  as  a  year  old,  and  this  same  age  he  con- 
tinues to  be  considered  in  most  simple  ease  of  calculation,  till  the 
b^;inning  of  the  next  calendar  year"  (p.  29).  This  is  incorrect. 
It  is  not  held  that  the  baby  ten  days  old  is  two  years  old  after 
the  first  New  Year's  day,  but  that  he  is  in  his  second  year  (Ni- 
sai).  The  error  is  evidently  due  to  the  author's  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Japanese  word  (sai).  When  a  Japanese 
wants  to  state  how  old  the  baby  really  is,  he  uses  another 
phrase, — e.  g.  a  Mam  ni-nen  (two  complete  years).  This  may 
aeem  unimportant,  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  who 
80  blunders  in  the  language  which  he  pretends  to  understand  ? 

Inversely,  what  the  author  says  of  marriage  is  true  for  the 
higher  classes,  but  not  for  the  lower  classes  (p.  32).  Among 
the  lower  classes  it  is  not  contracted  by  means  of  a  middle  man, 
it  is  almost  as  personal  an  affair  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Speaking  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  people,  Mr.  Lowell 
se^ns  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  simply  with  what  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  believe  and  generalizes  it  to  be 
die  universal  belief  of  the  people.  Hence  his  treatment  of 
religion  is  exceedingly  inexact  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  sur- 
prisingly superficial.    He  does  not  seem  at  all  to  comprehend 
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what  is  going  on  in  Japan  to-day,  when  he  says : "  They  accept 
our  material  civilization,  but  reject  our  creeds."  This  is  true 
if  he  means  by  "  creeds  "  various  systems  of  theology,  but  is 
absolutely  incorrect  if  he  means  they  reject  the  Christian 
religion. 

Another  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the  learned  author  does  not 
Btate  the  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  this  point  here,  as  the  difierence 
is  familiar  to  him  who  knows  anything  of  these  two  peoples. 
The  one  is  extremely  conservative,  while  the  other  is  progres- 
sive. The  one  is  slow  and  the  other  impulsive.  The  one  is 
grave  and  sober,  but  the  other  quick-witted  and  lively,  etc.  While 
no  one  will  deny  that  they  have  many  points  of  similarity,  it  is 
a  view  fruitful  of  error  to  regard  them  as  identical  in  their 
temperament  and  character.  They  manifest  a  great  divergence 
in  their  national  traits. 

Now  Mr.  Lowell,  overlooking  entirely  the  marked  differences 
among  the  Orientals,  takes  illustrations  to  prove  the  thesis  of 
his  book  just  as  it  suits  him  best.  When  he  cannot  find  what 
he  wants  among  the  Japanese,  then,  without  saying  anything, 
he  goes  directly  to  the  Celestial  Empire  and  gets  his  illustra- 
tions there  I  As  a  proof  of  this  remark,  I  refer  to  the  author's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  ancestor-worship  of  the  Chinese.  ISo 
intelligent  Japanese  really  worships  his  ancestors ;  he  simply 
visits  and  bows  before  their  monuments,  as  a  token  of  his  pro- 
found respect  for  them.   Ancestor-worship  is  a  Chinese  custom. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  oriental  languages,  Mr.  Lowell  con- 
fines himself  to  Japanese  ;  but  when  he  undertakes  to  describe 
the  oriental  family  life,  he  selects  the  Chinese  family  as  it  suits 
him  best,  and  not  the  Japanese  family.  Such  an  arbitrary 
way  of  treatment  is  not  uncommon  throughout  the  book. 

In  many  places,  even  when  Mr.  Lowell's  statements  are  cor- 
rect, his  inferences  from  those  facts  are  hardly  justifiable.  For 
example,  he  infers  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  words  in 
Japanese  which  are  of  Chinese  origin,  that  the  Japanese  people 
are  imitative,  and  he  thinks  this  to  be  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
impersonality  of  the  Japanese.  The  importation  of  many 
Chinese  words  into  Japanese  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  higher 
civilization  brought  into  Japan  many  centuries  ago  from  China. 
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Their  presence  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words  in  the  English  language.  More  than  this  is  tme.  There 
is  nothing  which  the  Japanese  have  taken  from  China  without 
improving  it  greatly.  For  example,  the  Confucian  philosophy 
was  greatly  modified  and  improved  in  Japan.  Buddhism  also 
went  through  a  similar  change  in  Japan  after  it  came  from 
Corea. 

In  one  place  Mr.,  Lowell  speaks  of  the  politeness  of  the 
people  as  an  indication  of  their  impersonality  (p.  89).  To  my 
mind  it  carries  just  the  opposite  signification ;  as  politeness  is 
simply  the  esteem  of  the  personality  of  another  above  one's 
own.  I  hope  the  people  of  the  Far-East  will  never  get  such  an 
idea  of  personality  as  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  imply  in  this  con- 
ception of  it.  The  old  Japanese  way  of  politeness  is  certainly 
far  more  desirable  for  the  peace  and  order  of  a  community 
than  that. 

There  are  many  other  statements  in  the  book  which  call  out 
our  challenge,  but  I  have  already  said  enough  of  its  super- 
ficial observation,  and  the  wrong  inferences  which  it  makes 
from  inflnfficient  data.  However,  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
must  not  omit  in  this  connection,  as  it  is  the  defect  of  the  entire 
book.  The  author  has  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  most 
prominent  trait  of  the  Japanese  people.  This  trait  is  nothing 
else  than  the  profound  sense  of  honor  which  animates  the  entire 
people  of  Japan.  Without  a  hearty  sympathy  with  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  this  characteristic  of  the  people,  no  one 
can  satisfactorily  write  anything  of  the  Japanese.  Even  many 
habits  and  customs,  which  seem  absurd  to  strangers  at  the  first 
sight,  when  the  national  trait  is  well  understood,  become  not 
only  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who  have  a  deep  ethical 
sense,  but  almost  fascinating. 

It  is  this  profound  sense  of  honor  to  one's  self,  and  to  one's 
family,  and  to  one's  country,  that  has  made  Japan  what  she  is 
to-day.  This  chivalrous  spirit  has  always  been  maintained, 
and  is  still  maintained  by  all  with  zealous  care.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  education  has  always  been  to  intensify  and  develop  this 
sense  of  honor,  and  every  action  is  tested  and  judged  by  it. 
Therefore  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  to  eveiy  true 
Japanese  in  deciding  whether  he  ought  to  follow  a  certain 
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course  of  action  is :  Is  this  worthy  of  me  and  the  family  to 
which  I  belong?  Is  it  honorable  for  me  to  do  that?  Does 
it  bring  honor  to  my  parents  and  relatives  ? 

Now  such  is  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  Japanese  social 
life,  and  no  one,  who  lacks  a  full  sympathy  with  this,  can 
fully  understand  the  real  secret  of  the  Japanese  people,  or  is 
in  a  position  to  criticize  them.  Hence  it  is  the  great  defect  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  book,  that  he  nowhere  recognizes  this  most  essen- 
tial factor  of  the  Japanese  social  life.  It  should  be  observed 
also,  that  this  is  preeminently  the  characteristic  trait  of  the 
Japanese,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  true  of  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  Far-East.  Whosoever  pretends  to  deal  witii 
the  psychology  of  the  Japanese  ought  not  to  overlook  this 
fact  even  for  a  moment.  And  I  am  sure  that  this  feeling  of  a 
sense  of  honor  is  not  an  entirely  impersonal  matter  I 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Lowell  can 
adjust  his  thesis  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Confucian 
ethics  ?  Does  not  the  conception  of  duty,  so  clearly  taught  by 
the  great  sage  of  the  Far-East,  imply  some  idea  of  person- 
ality ?  For  there  is  no  conception  of  duty  without  some  con- 
ception of  personality,  a  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  due,  and 
also  a  person  from  whom  it  is  due.  What  does,  e.  g.  obedience 
— a  characteristic  virtue  of  the  Far-Orientals — signify,  if  man 
has  no  clear  conception  and  conviction  of  the  personalily  of 
one  by  whom  obedience  is  commanded,  and  also  of  him  from 
whom  it  is  demanded }  How  can  the  Confucian  silver  rvle — 
"  What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others,"  be  interpreted  without  a  clear  conception  of  person- 
ality ?  I  would  therefore  recommend  Mr.  Lowell  to  lay  aside 
his  philosophy  of  Evolution  for  a  while,  and  to  imdertake 
anew  a  more  impartial  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
oriental  life,  and  more  especially  a  careful  study  of  the  oriental 
philosophy  and  ethics.  If  he  does,  I  am  sure  he  will  quickly 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Extreme  Orient  lb  not  quite 
so  impersonal  as  he  thinks. 

RiKIZO  Nakashima. 
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Amiclk  m.— an  omitted  chapter  of  "ROBERT 

ELSMERE." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Ward  thought  it  best  not  to 
give  this  fragment,  to  the  public.  What  may  be  the  reasons  for 
its  late  appearance  should  properly  be  left  as  a  question  to 
whet  the  instinct  of  conjecture.  iN'or  can  I  consent  to  gratify 
the  morbid  curiosity  of  people  who  go  off  wondering  how  this 
chapter  came  to  light  in  a  publisher's  office.  Some  may  see  fit 
to  comment  upon  the  propriety  of  committing  to  the  critical 
public  that  which  seems  to  haVe  been  designedly  omitted  in 
the  authorized  text ;  but  if  any  such  there  be,  let  them  reflect, 
that  if  the  author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  is  not  excessively  grate- 
ful for  this  supplement  to  a  plain  hiatus  in  her  novel  it  must 
obviously  be  for  the  reason  that  the  hiatus  itself  is  preferable  in 
her  mind  to  the  natural  sequences  of  her  logic  as  they  herein 
appear.  Having  been  made  certain  from  an  eicamination  of 
various  "  internal  evidences "  that  some  such  chapter  must  be 
in  existence  I  have  naturally  been  pleased  to  verify  the  sus- 
picion by  actually  finding  the  manuscript.  I  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  a  fair-minded  public  if  my  failure  to  reveal  how  and 
where  this  was  done  should  in  the  least  prejudice  the  cordiality 
of  its  reception.  This,  I  fancy,  will  not  occur  with  those  keen 
scented  critics  who  like  myself  have  noticed  the  omission. 

However  that  may  befall,  I  herewith  submit  the  document. 

WHrrTEaDEB  WmiiSEY. 

CHAPTER  XXV.    (Original  draft.) 

"  And  he  did  face  it  through. 

The  next  three  months  were  the  bitterest  in  Elsmere's  ex- 
perience. They  were  marked  by  anguished  mental  struggle, 
by  a  consciousness  of  painful  separation  from  the  soul  nearest 
to  his  own,  and  by  a  constantly  increasing  sense  of  oppression, 
of  closing  avenues  and  narrowing  alternatives,  which  for  weeks 
together  seemed  to  hold  his  mind  in  a  grip  whence  there  was 
no  escape. 
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That  straggle  was  not  hniTied  and  imbittered  by  the  bodilj 
presence  of  the  squire.  Mr.  Wendover  went  off  to  Italy  a  few 
days  after  the  conversation  we  have  described."  In  the  interim 
Elsmere  had  one  of  those  reactionaiy  experiences  which  seemed 
likely  for  the  time  to  upset  the  influences  to  which  he  had  been 
yielding.  The  squire  being  absent,  there  remained  to  Elsmere 
some  possibilities  of  intellectual  independence,  of  which  he  had 
not  been  as  yet  totally  bereft  by  the  acrid  strength  of  this  in- 
carnate intellect  which  inhabited  the  great  library  at  the  Hall. 
Elsmere  had  been  scarcely  aware  himself,  how  far  the  process 
of  subjugation  had  proceeded.  Conscientious  as  he  had  ever 
been  with  his  own  mind,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  following  the  purely  independent  con- 
victions wrought  by  his  historical  studies.  The  squire,  indeed, 
had  furnished  the  clue,  and  the  great  library  had  opened  up 
the  material  of  the  research,  but  Elsmere  would  have  resented 
as  a  slur  upon  his  mental  rectitude  the  imputation  of  any  de- 
cisive tyranny  of  the  squire's  stronger  personality  over  his  own. 
He  reverenced  the  marvellous  scholarship,  but  supposed  him- 
self merely  to  be  using  it  as  an  aid  to  his  own  intellectual 
emancipation. 

During  these  three  miserable  months  it  cannot  be  said — ^poor 
Elsmere — that  he  attempted  any  systematic  study  of  Christian 
evidence.  His  mind  was  too  much  torn  for  the  most  part 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  squire^s  intellectual  contempt  for 
Christian  polemics.  It  thus  happened  that  he  would  have 
made  no  more  decisive  struggles  against  the  liberalizing  in- 
fluences, if  the  fates  had  not  thrust  the  occasion  upon  him 
quite  against  his  mood.  The  squire's  half  ghoulish  certainty 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  undermined,  and  was  only 
waiting  to  find  it  out,  seemed  to  have  considerable  warrant. 
Now — the  squire  would  have  said — ^he  was  finding  it  out. 

But  Elsmere  was  not  destined  after  all  to  go  quite  over  to 
new  positions  without  facing  the  whole  question.  Thus  far 
the  process  had  been  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  over- 
bearing his  traditional  training.  Elsmere  had  a  large  confidence 
in  his  historical  instinct,  and  testimony  settled  with  him,  as  he 
supposed,  a  large  range  of  questions.  Against  testimony, 
naturally  enough,  Catharine's  intuitions  and  ingrained  tradi- 
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tions,  however  much  they  enhanced  his  moral  struggle,  could 
not  much  afEect  his  logic.  His  Oxford  training  had  introduced 
him  into  the  scientific  method,  and  when  its  application 
seemed  to  bring  a  clear  product,  his  faith  in  the  product  was  a 
kind  of  geometric  multiple  of  his  confidence  in  the  process. 
Certainly  Catharine's  faith  was  non-reasonable.  She  herself 
had  never  put  it  to  a  single  historic  test.  Had  she  been  able 
to  do  so,  she  would  have  declined.  Elsmere  believed  that  to  bo 
a  Intimate  position  for  her,  but  certainly  not  for  himself.  He 
respected  even  an  unreasonable  faith,  but  he  believed  himself 
as  absolutely  incompetent  to  retain  such  a  religion  as  Catharine 
to  relinquish  it 

The  only  other  living  antagonist  of  Elsmere's  new  specu- 
lations was  Newcome — ^if  he  could  be  said  to  count.  In  such 
circumstances  Elsmere  might  have  shifted  his  foundations 
without  much  minute  examination  of  the  old  ones,  if  he  had 
been  left  to  himself.  Had  this  occurred,  doubtless  he  would 
scarcely  have  suspected  the  squire's  assumption  and  Langham's 
languid  affirmation  concerning  the  value  of  testimony :  ''  The 
whole  of  orthodox  Christianity  is  in  it,"  But  probably  it  was 
better  that  Elsmere  should  go  "  with  his  eyes  open,"  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  full  import  of 
his  idolized  "  method."  His  reconstruction  of  the  past  had 
been  mostly  under  the  guidance  of  the  squire,  before  whose 
pitiless  learning  he  had  seen  the  myth-making  centuries  dis- 
sected and  put  together  again  so  dispassionately  that  he  sup- 
posed he  actually  had  finished  that  question.  ''  These  are  fairy 
tales  because  we  know  just  how  they  are  made,"  the  squire 
had  seemed  to  say.  Actually  he  never  did  say  it.  He  only 
made  EUsmere  say  it.  If  the  young  disciple  said  it  at  the  end 
of  the  squire's  reasoning  rather  than  of  his  own,  Elsmere  be- 
lieved that  the  reasoning  and  the  material  for  it  was  final 
research.  In  the  face  of  its  outcome  he  stood,  slowly  swaying 
to  the  bitter  certainty  that  Murewell  was  at  an  end.  Here  was 
the  inexorable  truth,  and  to  the  truth  he  must  sacrifice  himself. 

And  Catharine  ?    The  tenants  ? 

Was  history  then  that  pitiless  evictor  ?  Yes,  history  and  his 
conscience !  ''  Miracles  do  not  happen."  Testimony  has  said  it. 
VOL.  xrv.  8 
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He  was  thns  at  the  end  of  rending  conflicts  so  far  as  the 
mind  was  concerned.  ^^  Mnch  of  the  actual  struggle  he  was 
able  to  keep  from  Catharine's  view,  as  he  had  vowed  to  him- 
self to  keep  it.  For,  after  the  sqnire's  departure,  Mrs.  Darcy 
too  went  joyously  up  to  London  to  flutter  awhile  through  the 
golden  alleys  of  Mayf air,  and  Elsmere  was  left  once  more  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Murewell  library.  There,  for 
awhile,  every  day — oh,  pitiful  relief — ^he  could  hide  himself 
from  the  eyes  he  loved." 

He  was  startled  in  the  midst  of  this  crumbling  of  his  tradi- 
tions by  a  flying  visit  from  Langham.  He  would  almost  have 
preferred  to  see  anybody  else,  or  rather  to  see  Langham  at  any 
other  time.  His  friend  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  desire 
to  see  Murewell  again — ^he  knew  Bose  was  not  there — and 
curiously  enough  had  started  at  once  for  the  train.  He  was 
surprised  at  his  own  decision,  but  as  the  train  started  before 
he  had  been  an  instant  in  the  coach,  he  was  saved  the  neces- 
sity of  balancing  and  debating  the  issue. 

''And  as  I  am,  as  usual  doing  nothing  with  considerable 
assiduity,  you'll  allow  me  to  impart  my  chill  to  you  Elsmere. 
It's  good  for  these  overheated  people  to  get  a  cool  breath 
occasionally." 

Elsmere  who  had  met  Langham  in  the  lane  civilly  led  the 
way  to  the  rectory.  Langham  was  more  voluble  than  usual 
and  talked  all  the  way.  Elsmere  watched  Catharine  as  they 
met.  He  saw  by  the  sudden  compression  of  her  lips  that  she 
was  displeased.  Did  she  suspect  ^at  it  was  his  doing  ?  That 
was  probably  the  case.  "  He  had  sent  for  Langham, — to  help 
him  in  a  great  mental  and  spiritual  emergency," — Elsmere  read 
this  much  in  her  manner  and  hastened  to  enlighten  her  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Catharine  was  partially  relieved, — only  par- 
tially. Langham  was  here  all  the  same, — ^he  did  not  say  for 
how  long.  He  was  grayer  and  paler  than  when  they  had  last 
seen  him.  But  on  the  whole  he  seemed  more  lively  and 
actually  took  some  apparent  interest  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion. Elsmere  laid  it  to  London,  and  smilingly  declared  that 
Langham  would  yet  become  a  man  of  action  if  he  continued  to 
haunt  the  metropolis. 
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In  the  afternoon  at  Langham's  request  the  two  men  went  to 
the  library.  Elsmere  had  no  intention  of  taking  Langham  into 
his  confidence^  bnt  his  remembrance  of  his  friend's  tenacious 
and  comprehensive  scholarship  made  him  feel  a  desire  to  sonnd 
Langham  abstractly  on  some  of  the  main  questions.  He  remem- 
bered that  it  was  Langham  who  had  suggested  this  problem  of 
testimony. 

"I  have  been  diving  into  the  matter  some,"  said  the 
rector,  carelessly,  as  far  as  he  could  control  his  feelings. 
"There  is  a  deal  more  to  it  than  one  could  have  prophesied. 
Bnt  such  reconstruction  of  dead  centuries  is  extremely  fascin- 
ating." 

Langham  was  poring  over  the  title  page  of  a  Syriac  manu- 
script and  paused  long  enough  to  ask :  "  How  do  you  progress 
with  the  Qtdlic  origins  ?    Is  it  building  ? " 

"  JTothing  in  it  yet.  Only  a  boiling  mass  of  stuff.  A  life- 
time I  fancy  wiU  be  short  enough  for  that." 

Both  men  were  silent  a  little.  Elsmere  supposed  that  his 
question  had  not  struck  fire  but  in  a  few  minutes  Langham  put 
down  his  manuscript  and  said  coolly :  "  There's  no  accounting 
for  predilections.  I,  now,  for  instance,  could  hardly  believe  it 
credible  that  a  sane  man  should  attempt  to  settle  a  religious 
question  by  testimony.  I  have  revised  that  opinion  I  gave 
you.  Or  rather  I  have  finished  it.  It  is  easier  to  rule  out 
testimony  than  to  hunt  it  to  its  hole.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
has  too  many  holes.  It  never  does  get  hunted  to  death.  It  is 
better  to  have  an  imassailable  a  priori  negative." 

Elsmere  was  astounded. 

"  Why,  you  discredit  the  method  of  rational  science  utterly," 
he  replied.  "You  would  have  us  go  back  to  the  scholastic 
metaphysics." 

"  Be  obliged  to,  I  fancy — or  at  least  to  a  substratum  of  com- 
mon sense.  What  amount  of  scientific  testimony,  for  instance, 
would  suffice  to  convince  the  owner  of  this  library  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  raised  from  the  dead!"  Langham  drawled, 
and  was  reaUy  as  cahn  as  ever.  He  seemed  unconscious  that 
he  had  pricked  a  bubble. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Elsmere,  hotly,  "  that  a  man  of  his 
keenness  would  yield  first  to  a  priori  antipathies  % " 
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Langham  looked  at  him  languidly  aad  said  without  the  least 
trace  of  passion : 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  you  adorers  of  the  scientific  method 
mustn't  imagine  yourselves  to  be  freed  from  fundamental  nega- 
tives. I,  now,  could  quite  easily  believe  that  miracle  has 
occurred  if  I  did  not  know  a  priori  that  miracles  cannot  occur. 
About  the  squire — I  hope  he  has  not  made  you  believe  that  he 
is  indifferent  about  the  main  issue." 

"  The  main  issue  I" 

"  Yes.  Is  there  any  testimony  that  miracles — say  any  mira- 
cle— never  did  occur, —  .  .  .  That  would  be  waiting  to  prove 
a  negative  you  say  ?  But  that  is  the  very  point  of  this  testi- 
mony. It  isn't  a  question  on  which  side  is  common  sense  but 
on  which  side  is  testimony.  It  strikes  me  that  if  it  is  a  question 
of  the  value  of  testimony  we  must  say  that  all  testimony  has 
some  value.  Sticking  to  that  mode,  we  must  ofbet  testimony 
with  witnesses.  As  regards  miracles,  the  case  is  made  out.  If 
testimony  can  prove  anything,  they  occurred.  Probably  the 
squire  thinks  so.  He  simply  does  at  the  end  what  I  do  at  the 
beginning — he  invalidates  the  testimony  with  a  well  settled 
capacity  of  disbelief." 

''  And  crucifies  the  only  method  of  exact  ratiocination  we 
know," —  interjected  Elsmere,  flaming.  "Why,  on  such  a 
method  the  axioms  of  Euclid  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
fanatic  who  was  incapable  of  believing — " 

"  That  two  and  two  make  four  ?  Yes,  if  anybody  could  real- 
ize the  impossibility  of  an  axiom  it  would  have  to  go,  I  fancy. 
We  call  it  an  axiom  because  nobody  can  doubt  it.  We  reject 
testimony  about  miracles  because  they  contravene  the  axioms." 

Langham  looked  a  trifle  interested.  He  had  unconsciously 
absorbed  some  of  Elsmere's  fever.  He  said  no  more,  however, 
and  both  men  fell  again  to  looking  over  the  bindings. 

When  he  had  gone  and  Elsmere  was  once  more  alone  his 
mental  struggle  began  to  take  a  new  form.  Langham's  words 
had  opened  a  new  mine  under  his  feet.  Was  his  very  method 
of  ratiocination  in  danger  then  ?  After  all  there  might  be  nar- 
rower limits  to  induction  than  he  had  supposed.  What  in 
very  fact  had  set  him  upon  this  inquiry  after  testimony  ?  Was 
it  at  bottom  a  historic  instinct,  or  was  it  the  dogmatic  skepti- 
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dsm  of  the  squire  ?  And  here  lay  the  whole  question  of  the 
yahie  of  his  results.  After  he  had  inspected  the  modes  of 
mjth-making  had  he  f onnd  anything  bnt  a  more  acceptaUe 
account  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  have  grown  ?  If  he 
oonld  have  singled  ont  some  of  the  alleged  snpematnral  occur- 
rences and  conld  have  been  able  to  retain  them  as  trne,  dia- 
criminating  between  the  real  and  the  false  in  the  histories,  that 
wonld  instantly  have  proved  to  his  consciousness  that  he  had 
proceeded  strictly  in  view  of  the  testimony.  "  But  possibly 
Langham  is  right,"  he  said,  with  a  groan.  ^^  It  has  not  been 
after  all  so  much  an  examination  of  the  value  of  these  records, 
as  it  has  been  the  construction  of  an  a  priori  generalization 
that  might  justify  the  rejection  of  the  entire  mass.  And  I  have 
caUed  that  science.^^ 

Elsmere,  let  it  be  confessed,  repeated  his  inward  groaning 
of  humiliation  more  than  once  in  the  days  that  followed.  This 
ghost  was  really  the  hardest  to  lay  of  them  all.  To  have  doubt 
arise  in  his  inmost  intuitions  of  the  value  of  the  very  method 
by  which  he  had  permitted  his  faith  to  be  upset,  was  bitter  and 
humiliating. 

"  I  see  very  clearly,"  he  wrote  to  Langham  a  few  days  later, 
^^that  there  is  practically  no  end  to  this  historic  mode.  If  I 
cannot  leap  over  any  details  I  must  perforce  give  the  groimd 
over  to  each  separate  miracle  until  I  can  show  its  falsity." 
^'As  it  is  a  question  solely  whether  miracles  do  happen  or 
have  happened,  no  miracle  can  be  ruled  out  except  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Even  induction  must  not  assume  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  Unless  there  is  assimiption  somewhere  a  miracle 
can  always  creep  in." 

And  on  reading  the  sentence  over  Elsmere  saw  that  it  was 
identical  with  Langham's  assertion  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  testi- 
mony ^^  has  too  many  holes."  It  only  remained  at  last  for  the 
tormented  soul  to  confess  that  the  squire's  philosophy  had  con- 
quered in  quite  a  different  fashion  from  anything  he  had 
looked  for. 

"  Well,  then,  let  it  be  so,"  he  cried  with  bitterness  of  spirit. 
^^  Langham  is  right.  Miracles  violate  experience.  They  do 
not  occur  because  they  o(mnot.  Let  my  history  stand  as  the 
filling  in  of  that  proposition." 
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Having  come  to  this  point  Elsmere  felt  some  relief.  He 
had  not  discarded  his  history,  he  had  simply  placed  it  in  a  new 
relation.  To  be  snre  he  might  not  discredit  the  testimony  of 
the  second  century  at  this  remote  day  by  a  purely  inductive 
process,  but  he  had  gone  far  enough  to  show — so  he  believed — 
that  the  antecedent  incredibility  of  miracle  is  not  overcome  by 
testimony  given  in  an  age  when  a  predisposition  towards  super- 
naturaKsm  was  so  widely  prevalent.  He  was  in  the  squire's 
library  when  this  reflection  was  finally  concluded.  He  had 
found  a  monograph  on  the  Alexandrian  collection  and  was 
absently  studying  the  title  page.  He  noticed  curiously  that 
it  was  partly  a  speculation  and  partly  a  study  upon  the  prob- 
able contents  of  that  vast  aggregation  of  books  destroyed  by 
the  "  immortal  wantonness  "  of  Julius  Caesar. 

''The  entire  inductive  philosophy  was  probably  devoured  in  these 
flames.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Alexandria  had  anticipated  not  only 
Des  Cartes  and  Bacon,  but  the  practical  application  of  the  modem  sci- 
entific method  to  historical  criticism  and  to  natural  philosophy." 

Elsmere  stared  at  the  book  as  if  it  had  smitten  him  in 
the  face.  And  this  was  the  age  of  which  he  had  been  saying^ 
that  its  testimony  was  childish.  Could  this  possibly  be  true. 
He  looked  at  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title  page  of  the 
little  book. 

"No  mean  authority,"  he  admitted  with  some  alacrity. 
"  And  if  he  knows  his  ground,  then  what  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch  ?  The  very  habit  of  collecting  such  great  libraries — 
especially  of  writing  them  off  by  hand, — did  it  not  tend  to 
accuracy  ?  But  ^pshaw  I  It  is  too  late  I  What  avails  testi- 
mony to  the  impossible.  Nature  is  under  law.  God  fixed  that 
law,  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  He  breaks  with  Him- 
self." 

Indeed,  it  now  seemed  to  Elsmere  that  he  had  passed  a  point 
to  which  he  would  not — could  not  return.  Henceforth  it  was 
to  be  Langham's  position  on  that  subject  and  not  the  squire's. 
He  even  came  to  believe  that  the  squire  himself  had  over- 
thrown the  testimony  in  obedience  to  a  mental  necessity. 

"  It  is  futile  to  struggle  against  the  certainty  of  things.  It 
is  doubtful  if  one  would  receive  the  witness  of  that  remote  day 
even  to  something  rationally  conceivable.     To  propose  it  as  a 
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basis  for  believing  in  miracles — ^well,  we  are  aU  Langhams 
truly — ^we  burrow  under  the  bottom  and  say  outright  *  what 
eomnot  be  ierCt^  testimony  or  no  testimony.'  " 

Elsmere  had  learned  to  put  things  simply  by  preaching  to 
his  tenants,  and  this  probably  was  the  plain  statement  of  his 
issue.  To  arrive  thus  abruptly  and  at  such  a  point  did  not 
seem  to  Elsmere  unnatural  when  he  thought  it  over  by  himself. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  he  had  set  to  himself  the  task  of 
finding  the  exact  truth^  and  he  saw  how  very  near  the  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Wendover  lay  in  its  psychological  aspect,  to  the 
skeptidsm  of  Langham.  And  after  all  the  result  in  practice 
would  be  precisely  the  same.  To  abandon  old  ground  from 
the  prior  mental  necessity,  after  aU  was  not  far  different,  from 
the  same  abandonment,  at  the  end  of  however  much  historical 
conviction.  Indeed,  he  saw  that  whatever  difEerence  there  was 
lay  in  the  added  imperiousness  of  the  intuition.  He  must  re- 
nounce his  ecclesiastical  connections,  at  the  command  of  a  new 
certainty.  He  did  not  as  yet  see  how  much  more  his  conclu- 
sion involved. 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  providences  which  seemed  to  be 
Btmggling  with  poor  Elsmere's  life  threw  upon  hiTn  a  new 
acquaintance.  A  certain  Mr.  Oxenbode,  whom  he  had  known 
casually  at  Oxford,  by  some  inevitable  circulation  of  Elsmere's 
growing  reputation,  had  been  set  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
details  of  his  success,  by  some  necessities  of  a  paper  which  he 
was  preparing  for  a  diuly  journal.  In  order  to  study  up  the 
ase  with  requisite  thoroughness  Mr.  Oxenbode  decided  to  visitc 
Morewell. 

Elsmere  faintly  remembered  him  at  iirst,  until  it  occurred  to 
him  that  Oxenbode  had  written  a  book,  of  which  the  reviews 
had  spoken  highly.  It  was  the  dreg  of  bitterness  to  Elsmere 
to  reflect  that  this  inquiry  into  his  work  should  be  begun  at 
such  a  time.  Mr.  Oxenbode  was  a  curious  insinuating  creature, 
and  Elsmere  liked  him.  He  saw  that  his  visitor  possessed  a 
keen  sense  of  mental  proportions,  and  saw  readily  the  strong 
points  of  his  case.  But  he  was  so  haunted  by  the  feeling  of 
his  own  insincerity  in  permitting  Mr.  Oxenbode  to  go  on  with 
his  investigation  imder  the  circumstances  that  he  at  last  re- 
solved to  give  him  the  necessary  hint  of  the  possibilities.    He 
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was  happily  assisted  by  the  circtunstances — ^that  is,  by  Mr. 
Oxenbode  himself,  who  was  a  free  talker  almost  to  the  point  of 
volubility. 

They  were  remarking  on  the  modifying  effect  of  religion 
upon  the  administration  of  criminal  law, — ^how  the  conversa- 
tion reached  that  point  Elsmere  did  not  afterward  remember. 
Mr.  Oxenbode  suggested  that  witchcraft  persecutions,  and 
superstitions  of  that  kind,  would  hardly  bear  the  light  of  our 
modernized  thought. 

"And  Christianity  itself,'^  said  Elsmere,  "will  eventually 
stand  upon  its  pure  value  as  a  religion.  It  will  make  a  way 
for  itself  as  a  great  spiritual  fact,  on  its  own  merits  as  such. 
And  the  sooner  the  better." 

Mr.  Oxenbode  evidently  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of 
that  which  lay  seething  under  all  this.  They  stood  on  the 
little  bridge,  and  the  brook  babbled  along  under  their  eyes,  idly 
in  the  sunshine. 

"  Not  only  that,"  said  Mr.  Oxenbode,  a  little  absently,  "  but 
this  great  spiritual  fact  will  sufficiently  avouch  its  own  tradi- 
tions and  carry  them  along.  I  am  with  you,  Mr.  Elsmere,  in 
your  sturdy  maintenance  of  historic  Christianity.  Certainly 
here  is  a  religion  large  enough  to  count  for  something  in  sup- 
port of  a  history  which  does  not  accord  with  the  types  of  mod- 
em experience." 

Elsmere  inwardly,  winced  and  almost  resolved  to  retreat.  He 
saw  that  he  now  occupied  a  false  position.  No  man  more  com- 
pletely than  he  had  committed  himself  to  "  the  traditions." 
Plainly  he  must  break  off.  To  follow  the  life  which  implied 
the  things  he  had  formerly  preached  was  impossible.  Oxen- 
bode's  compliment  to  his  fidelity  scored  him  sharply.  But  he 
kept  his  outward  serenity  and,  after  thinking  a  little,  he  ven- 
tured a  cautious  reply  :  "  Yet,  Christianity  requires  us  to  sup- 
pose one  order  of  experience  for  our  age,  and  quite  another  for 
the  past.  What  would,  perhaps,  be  the  result,  if  we  could 
apply  the  Baconian  method  to  the  first  century  ?" 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  answered  Mr.  Oxenbode,  "we  can't 
safely  apply  it  anywhere,  alone, — that  is,  meaning  the  process 
of  induction.     You  haven't  read  my  book  ?" 
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Elsmere  expressed  his  regrets  and  added,  that  this  pleasnre 
was  still  in  store. 

'^  It  treats  jnst  this  question.  I  think,  I  see  clearly  that  onr 
skepticism  of  the  Christian  history  mostly  has  grown  ont  of  this 
modem  adoration  of  mathematics.  Oh,  mathematics,  of  conrse, 
in  their  place — ^but  when  you  get  a  whole  age  of  pure  lexolatiy, 
it  roles  out  miracles — and  God.  too,  if  they  only  knew  it." 

Elsmere  smiled  at  his  new  friend's  vehemence,  but  said  a 
litde  sadly :  "  Well,  the  introduction  of  a  little  orderly  method 
does  play  havoc  with  many  of  our  cherished  dreams.  No — ^relig- 
ion is  no  dream.    Ho  method  can  disturb  that. —  " 

"  I  don't  see  it — ^pardon  me  for  interrupting.  Beligion  isn't 
left  unless  it  has  an  object.  If  it  has  an  object  there  may  be  a 
history.  If  the  object  be  God,  then,  of  course — ^miracles — ^re- 
denaption — all.  Perhaps,  I  gallop  a  little  fast — ^but  it  is  all  ra- 
tional to  me,  Mr.  Elsmere — and  to  you,  too,  no  doubt.  Still  I 
find  that  the  clergy  have  not  resisted  this  craze  for  classifying. 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  a  reliance  on  endless 
and  inimitable  definition.  That  is  the  origin  of  your  so-called 
laws.  At  the  end  of  it  religion  is  reduced  to  a  solemn  fear  of 
the  silence,  or  an  adoration  of  mere  ghosts.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Harrison,  did  not  miss  the  mark  so  far  when  he  used  his  wit 
on  it,  and  called  it  the  worship  of  "  x  nth  power."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  shown  that  religion  carries 
anything  with  it — ^like  your  work  here  in  Murewell  say — ^unless 
it  becomes  much  more  than  the  recognition  of  "  an  unknow- 
able energy  whence  all  things  proceed." 

Oxenbode  stopped  abruptly  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  But  all  this  is  lost  on  you,  of  course,"  he  said  lightly. 

"  By  no  means.  I  am  a  skeptic  myself  in  my  way,"  said 
Elsmere  seriously.  "  And  as  to  the  critical  method — ^we  must, 
to  be  sure,  rely  on  it.     I  do  not  profess  to  abhor  mathematics." 

"Not  abhor — of  course  not,  for  adding  and  subtracting 
figures.  But  we  see  easily  in  our  day  that  the  little  creatures 
who  are  undoing  our  miracles  so  oflE-hand  and  arrogantly,  get 
their  warrant  from  what  we  call  induction.  The  particular  in- 
duction they  name  '  Uniformity  of  Nature.'  The  causal  pro- 
position Argyle  took  as  the  title  of  his  book — Keign  of  Law. — 
Now,  law  is  a  fixed  order.    Your  theist  says,  *  To  break  a  fixed 
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order  is  inconsiBtent.  But  God  ifi  consiBtent — Whence  miracles 
are  atheistic.'  Your  agnostic  says,  '  This  fixed  order  is  in- 
frangible, by  the  nature  of  law,  hence  miracles  are  absurd.' 
Tour  atheist  says,  *  This  fixed  order  is  the  only  sovereign,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  break  it.'  And  the  logic  stands  unimpeach- 
able in  every  case." 

Elsmere  had  followed  the  snatches  diligently.  They  were 
only  his  own'conclusions  put  tersely  and  somewhat  boldly. 

"  But  as  you  hold  the  miracles,  I  fancy,  you  have  faced  the 
logic — ^and  found  the  keyhole "  he  said,  now  anxious  to  hear 
the  best  that  Oxenbode  could  do.  It  was  a  strange  feeling  to 
him,  to  find  himself  supporting  the  other  side. 

'*  No,  I  can't  face  that  logic,  neither  can  you.  It  remains, 
and  the  mistake  of  the  clergy  will  be  seen  sooner  or  later  in 
attempting  to  shatter  it.  You  can't  give  up  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  your  case  in  the  first  premise  and  expect  to  save  any 
essential  remnants  in  your  conclusion.  I  don't,  for  one.  The 
skeptic  must  not  take  it  for  granted  with  me,  that  fatalism  is 
a  competent  philosophy.  You  probably  wish  to  discriminate 
between  the  reign  of  law  and  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  As  to 
the  point  at  issue  you  can't  do  it  profitably." 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  to  attack  the  fact  implied  in  that  phrase 
— ^reigii  of  law — well,  you  have  a  tolerably  large  contract.  A 
hundred  years  of  observation  have  settled  that." 

"  Not  quite,  Mr.  Elsmere.     The  larger  half  is  left  out." 

"  Show  me  how,"  said  Elsmere.  He  was  ready  to  drop  the 
argument,  because  he  saw,  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  common 
ground.  A  man  who  was  about  to  deny  the  plain  order  of  na- 
ture naturally  could  have  no  case. 

"  The  larger  half,"  said  Mr.  Oxenbode,  "  is  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  God — and  science  has  been  stone-blind  not  to  see  it." 

"  But  that  is  not  a  thing  to  be  seen,  is  it  ?"  said  Elsmere. 
"  We  may  declare  it,  as  a  pure  antliropomorphism,  but  is  there 
any  ordered  proof  of  it  ?" 

"  Of  that  and  nothing  else.  And  this  world  is  the  testimony. 
Speaking  of  anthropomorphism — where  do  you  suppose  we  got 
our  conception  of  law  ?" 

"  From  nature,  of  course,"  promptly  answered  the  rector.  He 
was  scarcely  interested,  but  willing  to  hear  the  matter  through. 
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"Would  you  say  that  law  in  the  first  instance  is  from  a  law- 
giver, and  so  implies  one  ?  Yes  1  Well,  then  either  that  is  be- 
canse  a  lawgiver  is  necessary  to  the  very  idea  of  law,  or  because 
we  practiced  anthropomorphism — we  carried  our  own  sense  of 
authority  over  into  the  sources  of  nature's  regularities." 

"  Very  possible.  Theism  might  well  be  enforced  that  way," 
assented  Elsmere. 

"  It  is  more  than  enforced,  I  should  suppose.  It  is  neces- 
sitated- Why  is  it  not  quite  as  legitimate,  pray,  to  carry  over 
our  sense  of  freedom — and  especially  if  we  see  its  marks  in  the 
universe  ?" 

Elsmere  did  not  believe  there  were  any  such  marks,  but  he 
struck  out  keenly  at  the  conception — ^a  crazy  one,  though  he 
thought  it  to  be. 

"  And  our  caprice — ^you  will  tell  us  next  that — ^that  there  is 
no  stability." 

"No  one  would  believe  me  if  I  did — simply  because  there  is 
after  all  and  in  spite  of  fine  philosophies  a  kind  of  universal  re- 
liance upon  what  we  term  our  anthropomorphic  inferences. 
We  always  have  trusted  them,  probably  always  shall.  It  is  not 
true  that  man  is  mostly  capricious.  The  history  of  the  world 
would  on  that  supposition  be  untraceable.  Your  so-called  criti- 
cal method  shows  steady  purpose,  individually,  ethnically. — It 
is  this  mathematical  sense  in  us  that  reduces  the  universe  to  an 
intelligible  system,  and  infers  consistency  in  the  Creator.  But, 
if  we  know  anything,  we  know  that  we  are  consistent  only 
on  lines  of  free  choice — and  within  an  infinite  range  of  varia- 
tion. What  do  you  do  with  residues  ?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  variation  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  no  one  professes  that  we  know  everything. 
Olassification  has  only  begun." 

"  Has  gone  far  enough  to  show  absolutely  that  there  must  be 
a  law  for  every  fact,  because  there  is  an  unclassified  residue  in 
every  instance.  What  does  this  prove  ?  This : — That  there  is 
no  actual  reign  of  law — ^but  only  two  modes  of  action,  one  reg- 
ular and  the  other  original — one  after  a  type  and  one  ever 
modifying  the  type.  This  is  the  principle  of  progress,  the 
complement  of  growth.  In  man  it  is  the  mark  of  freedom. 
What  is  it,  pray,  in  God  r 
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Oxenbode  stopped,  his  cheeks  blazing.  He  was  inspirited  with 
his  argument,  and  supposed  that  he  had  a  sympathetic  listener. 
But  Elsmere  had  been  all  his  life  too  completely  saturated  with 
inductive  methods  to  be  moved  from  his  base  by  an  assault  so 
novel  To  him  the  world  was  a  perfect  scheme  of  mathematics, 
which,  if  we  only  knew  enough,  might  be  laid  out  in  order, 
and  defined  in  terms.  His  former  admission  into  it  of  historic 
miracles,  he  now  regarded  as  an  irrational  concession  to  reli- 
gious feeling,  which  in  his  new  enlightenment  he  saw  or 
believed  had  not  been  necessary.  Mr.  Oxenbode,  taking  his 
silence  for  an  invitation,  rushed  on  with  his  argument. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  our  word  *  law,'  as  used  modemly  is 
wrested.  But  let  that  go.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  as  something  that  can  scarcely  be  saved.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  dispensations  to  be  expected.  If  they  did 
not  occur,  they  ought  to  have  occurred — ^that  is,  if  there  is  free- 
dom behind  them.  Given  a  personal  God,  then  there  is  a 
supernatural  cause.  We  know  it,  because  we  know  personal 
causation  in  consciousness.  We  break  in  on  nature's  order  per- 
petually— ^if  there  is  any  '  order.'  The  antecedent  expectation 
will  be  to  witness  inbreakings  and  deviations,  not  because  we 
love  marvels,  but  because  that  is  experience.  Our  experience 
is  not  mostly  of  law,  but  of  the  so-called  breaking  of  law. — 
Science  hasn't  seen  that  ? —  WeUj  all  the  worse  for  science.  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Elsmere,  our  blind  adherence  to  a  method  has  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  the  Greeks  saw,  and  the  Jews — the  immanent 
freedom  of  God  in  his  own  world. — But  given  this,  and  you 
have  shifted  the  onus  of  credibility.  Miracles  then  will  occur 
when  they  are  needed,  and  we  shall  believe  them  when  the  tes- 
timony and  circumstances  establish  them." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Elsmere  dryly,  "  you  could  furnish  a  form- 
ula more  entertaining — ^more  comprehensive  than  Argyle's." 
He  feared  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuously,  but  Oxenbode 
did  not  apparently  so  receive  the  remark. 

"  Precisely,"  he  said  warmly,  "  I  have  done  it  already  in  my 
book.  Instead  of  '  reign  of  law '  I  propose  a  new  clue  to  sci- 
ence to  wit  ^  the  reign  of  a  Personal  God.' " 

"  Some  of  us  identify  the  two,"  said  Elsmere. 
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'^  Yes.  Logically,  that  sacrifices  miracles  and  imdeifies  the 
God.  Afl  I  said — ^it  leaves  out  the  important  half.  ^  law 
and  freedom  do  not  wn/ite  m  peraonaUty  cmd  in  Deii/y^  then 
fhXLoeophy  and  theology  a/re  loth  at  an  end.^^ 

W.  C.  Stilbs. 

This  closed  the  interview  and  neither  of  them  ever  recurred 
to  the  subject.  As  for  Elsmere,  he  was  too  far  engulfed  in  his 
beloved  scientific  method  to  get  much  light  from  Oxenbode's 
positions,  and  went  home  with  his  purposes  unchanged.  He 
did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  face  these  questions  seri- 
ously, so  utterly  convinced  had  he  become  of  the  strength  of 
his  earlier  positions.  He  walked  home,  counting  up  the  engage- 
ments of  the  next  two  weeks — ^the  school  treat — ^two  club  field 
days — a  sermon  in  the  country  town — ^the  probable  opening  of 
the  new  Workman's  Institute,  and  so  on.  Oh  I  to  be  through 
them  all,  and  away,  away,  amid  Alpine  scents  and  silences.  .  ." 

Note. — ^The  manuscript  at  this  point  breaks  ofiE,  evidently 
imder  the  resolution  to  substitute  for  the  chapter,  as  thus  writ- 
ten, the  one  which  appears  in  the  received  text. 
Attest: 

WHriTEEEB  Whdcssy,  Transcriber. 
A  True  Copy. 
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Abticlb  IV.— how  COLOR-LAW  AFFECTS  OUR  HOMES. 

The  following  suggestions  cannot  fail  to  be  found  important 
because  they  are  substantially  dictated  by  the  Law  of  Color. 
From  its  decision  no  appeal  is  possible — ^its  ruling  is  final. 

There  are  two  classes  of  color:  warm  and  cold.  Warm 
colors  are  the  yellows,  the  reds,  and  the  greens.  Cold  colors 
are  the  blues,  white,  and  black.  When  mixed,  these  colors 
produce  endless  varieties  of  tone  and  shade,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, continue  subject  to  the  Law  of  Color.  Yellow,  in  which 
a  slight  tinge  of  blue  has  been  mixed,  becomes  lemon  color, 
and  is  plainly  cold,  because  of  its  bluish  tint ;  in  fact,  all 
shades  of  color  are  cold  in  which  any  trace  of  blue  is  apparent. 
Yellow  mixed  with  pure  red  becomes  orange  or  the  warmest 
known  color.  Red  mixed  with  blue  makes  purple,  of  which 
some  varieties  rival  the  blues  as  the  coldest  tones  possible.  It 
is  thus  evident,  that  our  warmest  colors  can  be  cooled,  or  our 
cold  tones  be  warmed  at  pleasure,  with  the  single  exception  of 
blue,  which,  when  mixed  with  yellow,  becomes  green,  or  with 
red,  changes  to  purple. 

Color  is  made  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye  by  two  dis- 
tinct methods  :  by  contrast  of  warm  and  cold,  or  by  either  of 
these  groups  in  harmony.  The  strongest  possible  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contrast  of  warm  and  cold  tones. 

But  the  accurate  use  of  color  requires  definite  knowledge, 
together  with  an  experience  that  never  comes  unsought.. 
This  significant  fact  explains  why  eager  enjoyment  of  color  is 
comparatively  rare. 

A  temperament  responsive  to  color  influence,  but,  as  yet,  in- 
different to  art  knowledge,  naturally  prefers  the  tame  softness 
of  harmony  effect,  to  the  vigor,  power,  and  spirit  of  legitimate 
contrast.  Inexperience  thus  sheltered,  and  protected  from 
absurd  mistakes,  moves  entirely  at  ease  within  this  safe  en- 
closure. Free  to  pick  and  choose  at  will  within  these  narrow 
limits,  it  is  content  with  what  it  supposes  to  be  color  and  a 
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knowledge  of  it.  CoiiBcious  that  its  tiny  cup  of  tone-experience 
is  filled  to  the  brim,  it  drains  the  tasteless  contents  with  relish 
and  with  satisfaction. 

Here  is  found  the  origin  of  tiresome  and  monotonous  misuse 
of  color  under  conditions  loudly  calling  for  its  skillful  employ- 
ment. And  hence,  as  a  familiar  instance,  we  are  annoyed  by 
woman's  wraps  and  ribbons  selected  from  tints  insipidly  simi- 
lar, or  with  the  dull  expanse  of  house  outer-walls,  cornices, 
doors,  blinds,  etc.,  all  painted  from  the  same  pot. 

There  is,  however,  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  this 
kind  of  mistake  declares,  and  may  be  considered  to  prove,  an 
inherent  feeling  for  color,  ill-advised,  because,  as  yet,  imma- 
ture. And  there  is  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  cheering 
fact,  that  the  art-world  finds  no  lack  of  bright  students,  who 
are  less  easQy  satisfied.  Their  more  ardent  characters  already 
bnm  to  explore  the  farthest  limits  of  the  widest  range. 
They  intend  to  learn  all  that  may  be  taught ;  to  experience 
every  thrill  that  art-nature  affords.  Nor  do  they  need  to  be 
informed,  that  even  moderate  color  experience  could  never 
be  gratified,  or  be  satisfied,  with  abuse  of  one  unhappy  tone. 
Just  as  no  one  would  undertake  to  regale  a  fastidious  and 
accomplished  palate  with  the  contents  of  a  single  dish. 

Nor  can  the  well-schooled  eye  be  easily  humbugged.  Much 
of  the  inner-self  of  a  writer  may  be  read  between  the  lines  of 
his  book,  so,  every  individual  use  of  color  exposes  the  art-con- 
dition of  the  user.    A  glance  suffices. 

The  faithful  student  may  console  himself  with  remembrance 
that  color,  once  put  in  place,  allows  neither  indecision  nor  self- 
opinioned  obstinacy.  Tints,  adopted  without  approval  of 
Color-Law,  or  applied  contrary  to  its  advice,  proclaim  the  fact 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  Monochromic  or  combined,  they  ad- 
vertise bodi  the  omission  and  the  ignorance. 

Now  for  some  practical  hints. 

Houses  must  be  painted  on  the  outside,  and  decorations 
settled  upon  for  interiors — side-walls  and  ceilings  must  be 
tinted — ^wall  and  floor  rugs  chosen — ^woman's  apparel  must  be 
made  ready  for  all  occasions.  For  obvious  reasons,  this  last 
item  ought  to  make  a  careful  color  student  of  every  living 
creature  of  the  gentle  sex.    Furthermore,  woman  must  have 
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not  only  approbation  and  permifision,  but  direct  aid  from 
Color-Law,  if  she  wishes  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Who  does  not  recognize  the  fascinating  room-charm  belong- 
ing to  the  gratefnl  atmosphere  of  some  favored  homes — ^the 
cordiality  of  welcome,  plainly  felt  and  positive  if  tongneless  ? 
Even  the  happy  furniture — ^given  to  hospitality — stands  more 
than  ready  to  greet  the  incomer.  On  entering,  the  very  breath 
of  the  house  comes  to  meet  us  at  the  threshold,  with  a  friendly 
reception,  that  is  not  less  unmistakably  hearty  because  silent, 
and  is  scarcely  less  real,  from  being  intangible.  Here  the 
lights  bum  brighter  and  look  more  cheerful — ^pictures  seem 
painted  for  the  places  where  they  hang — the  restful  easy-chairs, 
as  if  anxious  for  the  visitors  convenience,  oflEer  themselves 
pointedly — ^luxurious  comfort  abounds. 

Guests  are  few  who  are  not  responsive  in  the  presence  of 
such  enviable  household  treasures — ^the  value  of  whose  attrac- 
tion is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  weight  of  gold. 

Can  womankind  imagine  home  environment  more  becoming 
than  the  one  here  enjoyed  by  the  hostess  ? 

With  congenial  ervtowro/ge^  she  breathes  an  atmosphere  ever 
keenly  desirable.  She  would  be  the  last  person  to  think  or  to 
say  that  matters  such  as  these  are  trifles.  And  especially,  the 
successful  woman  will  never  so  speak,  for  she  knows  better. 
She  has  discovered  the  real  importance  of  tasteful  matters  that 
minor  experience  may  ignore. 

With  knowledge  of  color,  but  positively  not  without  it, 
these  ideal  surroundings  are  attainable.  And  yet  the  coin  ap- 
praisement of  such  priceless  possessions  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
monster  outlay  that  flounders  offensively  in  another  tasteless 
home.  There,  non-acquaintance  with  Color-Law  has  failed  to 
supply  anything  more  enjoyable  than  multi-colored  stifiEness, 
and  managed  to  furnish  a  costly,  marrow-chilling  drawing-room 
with  nothing  so  conspicuous  or  so  abundant  as  measureless 
starch. 

But  when  Color-Law  enters  the  unfurnished  room,  it  sug- 
gests that  the  widest  choice  is  allowable  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  naked  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor.  Any  preferred 
tint  or  tone  may  be  selected,  light  or  dark,  cheerful  or  severe, 
and  the  appointments  may  be  rich  and  elegant  or  simple  and 
inexpensive.    These  effects  are  all   desirable.     If,   however, 
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there  is  placed  in  the  room  so  much  as  a  chair,  which  is  in- 
tended to  remain,  it  becomes  a  note  of  the  color-chord  for 
that  room.  Gky  or  sober,  for  whatever  follows,  the  key  is  there 
and  then  decided. 

Color-Law  again  asks  if  the  walls  are  to  be  colored  warm  or 
oold?  It  explains  the  importance  of  the  tints  decided  upon,  by 
showing  that  their  tone  not  only  determines  the  final  efEect,  but 
govems  the  arrangement  of  every  detail.  We  may  suppose  a 
case  where  the  color  of  side-walls  is  to  be  warm.  Therefore,  a 
cold  tinted  ceiling  is  needed  for  enjoyable  contrast.  Whatever 
tint  is  chosen  may  go  shading  on  through  countless  gradations 
of  cold  grays,  up  to  almost  pure  white.  This  tint  forms  part  of 
the  complete  color  scheme,  which  includes  wall,  furniture,  and 
footing,  that,  by  itself,  almost  perfects  the  intention.  And 
with  background  like  this,  distinct  pictorial  finish  may  be  con- 
fidently looked  for,  because  it  follows  naturally.  It  may  also 
be  honestly  enjoyed. 

A  side-wall,  that  is  intended  to  be  itself  a  decoration,  may  be 
ornamented  at  wiU.  And  it  may  be  convenient  to  bear  in  mind 
the  interesting  fact,  that,  in  the  case  of  individual  colors,  reds 
have  the  perspective  expression  of  advancing,  as  it  is  called; 
bines,  greens,  and  grays,  of  receding ;  while  yellows,  wherever 
phced,  may  be  relied  upon  to  hold  fast  their  own. 

Tints  of  pink  or  of  blue,  so  dilute  and  delicate  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible,  when  looked  at  separately,  become  comparatively 
brilliant  when  exhibited  side  by  side.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cimistances,  stronger  shades  of  these  colors,  entirely  satisfactory 
when  alone,  act  and  react  on  each  other  with  so  much  earnestness 
as  to  grow  intense  and  even  garish. 

This  fact  illustrates  the  painters'  axiom  that  "  color  is  what  it 
is,  where  it  is." 

Another  wall,  whose  role  is  to  afford  brilliant  relief  by  its 
own  obscuration,  and  to  play  the  part  of  faithful  companion  to 
some  object  in  especial  favor,  as  a  statue,  a  bronze,  or  any 
variety  of  art  ornament,  should  wear  a  subordinate  tone,  flat, 
and  gray  with  the  preferred  tint.  Grays  appear  to  be  largely 
misunderstood.  They  may  consist  of,  and  be  tinted  with,  every 
color  on  the  palette,  and  do  not  specially  nor  even  generally 
refer  to  any  variety  of  lead  color. 

VOL.  XIV.  9 
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When  placed  among  tones  both  lighter  and  weaker,  all  bands 
of  positiye,  bold  color  are  to  be  particnlarly  avoided.  BeBides 
being  a  deliberate  defiance  of  Color-Law  and  of  the  valnes,  as 
well  as  an  offense  to  art,  their  presence  ruins  the  integrity  of 
every  tone-combination  where  they  intrude ;  their  hardness  iso- 
lates them  from  adjoming  color  as  completely  as  if  solid  mould- 
ing filled  the  spaces  they  occupy ;  in  studio  talk,  they  "  tear  " 
anything  they  touch. 

When  matters  of  refined  importance,  such  as  these,  are  en- 
trusted to  the  limited  capacity  of  routine  craftsmen,  the  dismal 
result,  to  be  surely  counted  upon,  seldom  fails  to  appear.  By 
their  work,  they  are  certainly  known  I  Facts  remam  relentless 
in  color-use  as  in  morals.  Sin  is  followed  by  retribution.  The 
law-breaker  must  pay  the  penalty. 

Bepetition  of  ceiling  tints  on  side-walls  is  forbidden.  One 
reason  is  loss  of  dignity.  A  large,  imbroken  surface  of  some 
pleasing  tint — ^not  white — ^lends  an  effect  that  is  impressive  and 
restful.  This  same  surface,  like  a  picture,  appears  to  better 
advantage  in  a  frame.  Hence  the  ceiling-border,  the  cornice, 
and  the  frieze. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a  tone-contention  of 
side-walls  with  ceiling  must  weaken,  by  diffusion,  the  individual 
power  of  color  over-head.  Reproduction  of  this  special  ceiling- 
tint  on  the  wall  space  of  any  room  is  sure  to  impair  its  original 
stateliness  and  distinction. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  remember  that  the  result,  as  a  whole,  is 
more  pleasing,  and  that  the  proportions  of  any  room  appear  to 
better  advantage,  when  the  ceiling  is  lighter  in  tone  than  the 
adjoining  wall,  with  the  aim  in  view  to  reproduce,  indoors,  an 
indirect  effect  of  sky  in  real  landscape.  Deep,  strong  colors 
suggest  heaviness  with  solidity,  and  the  converse  is  also  true. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  our  ceilings  can  hardly  rise  too 
high,  they  may  be  made  to  appear  to  fioat  above  our  heads, 
as  far  away  as  may  be,  by  the  use  of  colors  that  are  light  and 
atmospheric  with  blue  and  with  gray.  Skilfully  chosen  values 
in  reds  and  yellows  may  itensify  this  eye-charm,  without  injury 
to  the  vaporous  illusions. 

The  primal  importance  of  preserving  the  values  in  every 
combination  of  color  is  once  more  insisted  on.    By  the  technical 
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term  '^yalaes  preeerved,"  the  painter  meanfi  to  assert  that 
colon  light  or  dark  in  tone  must  be  harmonized  or  contrasted 
with  colors  correspondingly  light  or  dark.  And  the  values 
must  continue  to  be  preserved,  on  the  scale  ascending  or  de- 
oending,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  varying  shades. 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  soften  a  given  tone  without  dis- 
tnrbing  its  value  or  changing  its  note  on  the  scale.  In  such 
ease  the  effect  is  obtained  by  introducing  the  contrasting  tone 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  neutralize  to  the  point  desired  any 
oolor  disposed  to  be  obstinate  or  intrusive.  As  for  instance, 
mider  certain  circumstances,  adjoining  values  call  for — we  may 
say— some  plain  blue,  cold  and  low  in  tone.  After  this  blue 
bas  been  laid  in  precisely  as  wanted,  it  is  found  from  tone- 
reaction  to  be  too  energetic ;  its  proportions  become  excessive ; 
its  voice  also  is  too  loud  and  must  be  repressed.  To  temper  it 
with  white,  would  carry  it  up  too  high  on  the  scale  and  destroy 
its  "value;"  to  use  black,  would  take  it  too  low,  with  the 
flame  result  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Experience,  however, 
manages  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  by  judicious  introduction 
of  the  contrasting  yellow. 

It  is  well  known  that  yellow  can  be  added  to  blue  until  this 
cold  t<me  takes  on  a  greenish  hue,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
carried  far  enough,  it  becomes  a  positive,  warm  green.  But  in 
the  example  here  made  use  of,  such  mixture  is  not  wanted. 
Green  is  not  the  tone  desired,  but  a  subdued  and  softened  blue. 
Therefore,  instead  of  directly  composing  green  by  incorporation 
of  yellow,  the  requisite  amount  of  warmth  and  temper  is  sup- 
plied in  spots  or  dots.  These  small  magicians  are  introduced 
with  prudence — ^nicely  calculated  to  lose  themselves  in  the  local 
tone  while  producing  the  needed  effect.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  them  in  such  complete  subjection,  that,  while  doing  their 
whole  duty  and  speaking  as  desired,  they  may  only  say  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted. 

Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  are  invited  to 
compare,  side  by  side,  a  clear  blue  scarf  with  another  of  the 
flame  tone,  but  freely  dotted  with  yellow. 

It  is  thus  made  clear,  how  an  over-prominent  color  may  be 
restrained  at  will  by  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  its  con- 
trasting color.    The  importance  of  the  fact  can  hardly  be  exag- 
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gerated  to  the  color  student,  or  to  any  one  anxious  to  be  exact 
in  use  of  color  harmony  and  contrast. 

Not  unseldom  it  happens  to  be  desirable  that  separate 
objects^  discordant  in  tone,  should  continue  to  remain  near 
each  other,  and  it  may  be,  exactly  where,  at  present,  their  indi- 
vidual colors  persistently  quarrel.  In  such  case  the  interposi- 
tion of  one  of  the  light  tints,  usually  called  white,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  of  tone  reaction,  will  be  sure  to  reconcile  con- 
tentions and  change  ill-temper  into  at  least  tolerable  friend- 
ship. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  being  now  provided  for,  next  comes 
the  floor  covering.  An  ideal  rug  would  have  its  main  body 
plain  in  pattern  and  substantially  or  actually  plain  in  color^ 
of  any  preferred  tint  of  gray  that  is  light  and  warm;  and 
around  this  single-toned  center  a  border,  rich  and  wide,  will 
lap  onto  some  cold  tone  (filler)  extending  quite  to  the  warm 
side-wall.  This  massing  of  uniform  color  with  no  interruption 
of  mechanical  design — certainly,  not  of  one  resembling  or  re- 
calling the  checkerboard — ^is  an  important  factor  in  pictorial 
decoration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  interposition  of  cold 
'^filler,"  to  separate  and  thus  to  accentuate  the  warmths  of 
wall  and  of  rug.  Such  arrangement  compels  a  well-defined 
and  lively  tone  reaction  of  each  on  the  other,  and,  by  supplying 
the  contrast  needed  for  play  of  color  according  to  law, 
heightens  the  effect  of  both.  No  room  ornamentation  can  be 
entirely  satisfactory  or  wholly  effective,  in  which  this  color 
antiphony  is  wanting.  Color-Law  so  decides,  and  those  who 
know  it  best,  and  who  enjoy  the  broadest  experience,  are  most 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  not  more 
inflexible,  nor  less  patient  of  discussion. 

But,  already,  the  room  begins  to  respond  to  our  wishes.  In 
a  measure,  we  find  the  matchless  home-look  so  earnestly 
sought !  Every  added  detail  promises  future  gratification  and 
gives  present  reward  for  our  efforts.  Even  now,  an  ensenMe 
invites  so  encouragingly,  that  the  owner  is  eager  to  see  installed 
in  its  allotted  space  each  intended  belonging.  He  is  in  haste 
to  add  the  very  last  ornament  of  window  drapery  and  revel  in 
the  finishing  fluffiness  of  unstinted  white  lace. 
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When,  finally,  every  individual  object  has  not  only  fonnd  a 
place,  but  is  in  it — ^when  the  room  reeks  with  prim  precision, 
Color-Law  deftly  begins  to  undo  each  collection  of  stereoty ped, 
provincial  common-place.  There  is  clear  fascination  in  the 
opportunity  to  watch  and  to  follow  the  happy  touches  of  skiU- 
fol  disorder,  with  which  finished  art  upsets  all  traces  of  machine- 
made  uniformity,  and,  as  painters  say,  "  spoils  "  every  separate 
group  of  plumbhline  and  brick-wall  accuracy. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  remark  that  here,  near  the  window, 
a  scrap  of  flimsy  old-gold  stufi  serves  admirably  to  blunt  the 
aharp  edges  of  various  comers,  whose  right  angles  bristle  with 
too  frequent  exactness.  And  it  is  interesting  to  study  this 
trifling  chiffon  now  metamorphosed  into  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance and  endowed  with  art  significance. 

While  there,  on  the  opposite  side,  over  the  low  mantel,  a 
simple,  blue-blacked  oriental  fan  hurries  out  from  behind  the 
gilding  of  a  broad  frame,  with  no  object  immediately  apparent ; 
but,  by  the  power  of  this  single  motion,  it  supplies  an  additional 
color-play  with  its  grateful  coolness  against  the  side-wall 
warmth.  Thus  it  pleasingly  interrupts  over-repetition  of  a 
neighbor's  outline.  This  it  does,  not  alone  by  virtue  of  prop- 
erly contrasted  color,  but  through  force  of  opposing  shape  in 
rounded  form.  Picturesque  spots  of  warm  or  of  cold  color 
are  fixed  here,  and  suspended  there,  but  everywhere  contrived 
to  come  between  the  eye  and  some  relief-giving  tone,  intended 
to  act  as  background. 

Thus,  inimitable  and  inexhaustable,  Color-Law  contrives  to 
letter  everything  with  a  seemingly  simple,  but  really,  magic 
hand.  The  result  follows,  of  course !  Familiarity  with,  and 
knowledge  of,  color  is  asserted  as  clearly  by  this  room,  as  was 
inexperience  and  lack  of  judgment  by  the  monochromic  house- 
exterior  already  criticized. 

Color-Law  is  always  ready  to  help  and  is  far  from  being  un- 
sociable, but  the  honor  of  its  friendly  acquaintance  is  not  ac- 
corded to  any  one,  unsolicited.  More  than  that,  this  same 
honor  must  be  as  honestly  earned,  as  where  deserved  it  is  im- 
partially granted. 

An  unmistakable  art  vocation  may  exist  with  sympathies 
inclined  to  satisfaction  from  severe  outlines  of  form,  rather 
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than  from  more  senfiuoiiB  beauty  of  color.  Such  colder  en- 
thnsiaam  may  not  be  offended  by  monotony  of  straight  line  or 
frequent  repetition  of  right-angle,  that  Btarve  and  grieye  the 
eye  specially  endowed  for  enjoyment  of  color. 

But,  these  gifted  temperaments  are  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  color  truths  here  presented.  Inspired  with  knowledge- 
compelled  respect  for  these  truths  they  are  both  dead  in  earnest 
Both  insist  that  the  last  words  repeat  the  first  They  both, 
wish  it  announced,  pubHsbed,  proclaimed  to  all  concerned, 
that,  in  matters  where  pigment  is  employed,  in  any  form  what- 
ever, all  discussion  is  useless  and  every  contentious  wriggle  is 
in  vain  ;  that,  in  each  case  where  color  is  selected  and  applied 
it  is  entirely  right,  or  must  be  absolutely  wrong.  Color-Law^ 
alone,  decides  the  question.  Its  rulmg  is  final ;  from  its  de- 
cision, there  can  be  no  appeal. 

F.  Waylanp  Fellowbb. 
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AracLE  v.— PHILO,  AND  HIS  LATEST  INTERPRETER. 

PhUo  Judaeus ;  or  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  Philosophy  in 
its  Development  and  Completion.  By  James  Dbummokd, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London. 
2  vols.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate,  1888. 

Thb  studies  of  which  these  volumes  are  the  outcome  origi- 
nated, we  are  told,  "  in  the  desire  to  learn  at  first  hand  what 
Hiilo  thought,  and  why  he  thought  it"  (Pref.  p.  iii.).  A  book 
from  this  source  should  be  heartily  welcomed,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  conmion  interest  to  know  what  Philo  thought,  and 
why.  We  may  briefly  state  the  reasons  for  this  interest  before 
asUng  how  far  it  finds  satisfaction  in  the  present  work. 

During  the  life-time  of  Philo,  the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  lived  and  labored,  and  the  Christian  religion 
b^an  its  course  in  the  world.  The  work  of  these  two  men. 
Off  one  age  and  race,  invites  comparison.  There  are  points  of 
likeness  between  the  movement  initiated  by  Jesus,  and  that 
represented  by  Philo.  In  each,  Judaism  forsook  its  narrow 
limits  and  moved  toward  universality.  Jesus  did  not  in  form, 
and  Philo  did  not  in  intention,  break  with  the  traditional 
religion,  but  by  both  the  particularism  and  the  legalism  of 
Jewish  faith  and  practice  were  in  principle  abolished.  Both 
in  Christianity  and  in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  Judaism  opened 
its  hand  to  the  Greeks,  and  offered  its  treasures  to  the  world. 
Bat  Christianity  did  not,  like  Alexandrianism,  set  out  ^^  to  make 
Jews  Greeks,  and  Greeks  Jews,"*  to  reconcile  by  philosophy 
and  in  books  Jewish  conceptions  with  current  ideas.  It  rather 
rose  to  a  higher  plane  where  "  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all."  Alexan- 
drianism rationalized    Judaism,  Christianity  spiritualized  it. 

In  another  respect  Philo  attempted  what  Jesus  accomplished. 
Amediaticm  between  God  and  the  world,  and  between  God 
and  man,  was  felt  to  be  needed.    It  was  sought  in  Egypt  by 

*Scht)rer,  Oeschichte  des  jadischen  Volkes,  n.,  p.  872. 
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fipeciilation  and  in  the  region  of  ideas,  it  was  found  in  Judsaa 
by  faith  and  in  a  life.  To  those  who  had  sought  for  such  a 
mediator  in  the  Logos  of  philosophy,  the  Christian  message 
was,  '^  the  Logos  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ns." 

In  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  deliverance  from  its 
bondage,  Philo's  language  often  reminds  ns  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  of  Paul.  But  sin  in  his  view  was  doselj 
connected  with  the  body  and  with  ignorance,  so  that  the  renun- 
ciation of  sense  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind  were  the 
ways  of  salvation,  and  its  end  was  the  vision  of  God  in  ecstasy. 
The  trouble  and  the  remedy  were  metaphysically  and  intellec- 
tually conceived  rather  than  spiritually. 

It  is  interesting,  then,  to  know  what  Philo  thought,  because 
he  was  a  Jew  of  the  time  of  Christ,  and  because  he  tried  to 
make  Judaism  universal,  or  rather  to  show  that  it  was  so,  to 
find  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  to  escape  evil  and 
attain  good  by  the  knowledge  of  God. 

But  it  is  safer  and  more  profitable  to  deal  with  actual  histori- 
cal relations  than  with  ideal  comparisons,  and  it  is  on  the  field 
of  history  that  Fhilo  is  of  greatest  significance.  He  is  signifi- 
cant as  the  outcome  and  representative  of  a  development,  and 
as  the  source  of  an  influence. 

The  development  of  Judaism  on  Greek  soil  and  amid  Greek 
influences  is  a  most  striking  spectacle.  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas 
have  so  deeply  influenced  western  and  modem  thought,  that 
their  first  meeting  is  an  event  of  peculiar  interest.  Alexander's 
conquest  had  brought  Greek  culture  into  the  east,  while  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  were  living  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the 
civilized  world;  so  that  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
existed  for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  There  were,  in  Philo's 
time,  a  million  Jews  in  Egypt.  That  was  their  home.  Greek 
was  their  native  tongue,  and  they  were  not  unacquainted  with 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  The  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  Judaism  under  these  conditions  are  in  much 
obscurity.  Philo  refers  to  predecessors  of  whom  we  have  no 
further  knowledge.  Thp  Septuagint,  with  the  Apocrypha, 
especially  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  older  Sibylline  Oracles, 
the  fragments  remaining  of  Demetrius,  Artapanus,  Aristobulus 
(whom   Dr.  Drummond,   contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
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eonsiders  not  genuine),  II.,  III.  and  lY.  Maccabees, — ^these  are 
the  principal  sonrceB  from  which  information  about  Hellenistic 
Judaism  can  be  obtained.  They  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  trace  the  movement  in  detail,  and  we  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  Philo  for  a  knowledge  of  its  character. 
Various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question,  in  what 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  consists. 
That  it  was  a  blending  of  Greek  philosophy  with  Jewish  relig- 
ion is  not  an  adequate  answer,  for  questions  remain  as  to  the 
purpose  and  method  of  the  blending.  From  which  side  came 
the  impulse,  and  which  furnished  the  material,  which  the  form, 
of  the  new  product  ? 

Philo  belongs  to  the  history  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  his  signiiicance  is  differently  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  path  by  which  he  is  approached.  Dr.  Drummond 
traces  the  line  of  preparation  on  Jewish  ground.  In  Jewish 
thought,  as  contrasted  with  Greek,  the  personality  of  God  and 
his  elevation  above  the  world  were  emphasized.  In  later 
Judaism,  with  a  widening  mental  horizon  and  a  failing  religious 
sense,  this  transcendence  of  God  was  carried  so  far  as  to  threaten 
the  very  being  of  religion.  God  was  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  knowledge  and  aspiration,  and  put  out  of  all 
contact  with  the  world  and  men.  But  the  old  faith  of  the 
Jews  in  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  the  destination  of 
man  for  God  survived  in  unreconciled  contradiction  to  their 
theol(^cal  thought.  When  they  found  the  philosophy  of  the 
west,  they  looked  to  it  to  remove  the  contradiction.  "  It  was, 
then,  the  problem  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  to  harmonize, 
in  conformity  with  Greek  method  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Greek  ideas,  these  two  tendencies  of  thought,  neither  of  which 
could  it  disown  without  being  false  to  the  Jewish  faith.  It 
endeavored  to  bring  the  transcendent  God  whose  essence  was 
incognizable  by  the  human  mind,  into  the  requisite  relations 
with  nature  and  man  by  the  mediation  of  certain  powers" 
(Drummond,  I.  p.  135).  This  is  one  statement  of  the  impulse 
and  character  of  the  movement. 

Zeller,  on  the  other  hand,  the  historian  of  Greek  philosophy, 
is  at  pains  to  show  that  on  Greek  soil  the  essential  elements  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy  were  prepared,  without  oriental  inter- 
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ference.*  Greek  thought  had  run  ont  into  scepticism,  diBtmgt 
of  human  thought,  and  despair  of  its  ability  to  find  the  truth. 
If  knowledge  was  attainable  it  must  be  by  some  other  path  than 
speculation.  When  the  Greeks  came  into  contact  with  the 
religions  of  the  east,  they  were  ready  to  receive  from  them  the 
solution  which  philosophy  had  failed  to  give  to  the  problem  of 
life.  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  movement  to  which 
Jewish  Alexandrianism  belongs,  lies  in  '^  the  attempt  through 
divine  revelation  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  and  blessedness 
which  are  denied  to  scientific  thought  as  such  "  (Zeller,  III.  ii. 
69  f .).  The  new  movement  owed  its  impulse,  then,  to  Greek 
philosophy,  and  lay  in  the  direct  course  of  its  development. 
"  When  thought  despairs  of  finding  truth  in  itself,  it  naturally 
seeks  it  outside  of  itself;  when  one  has  lost  confidence  in 
science,  he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  faith"  (Zeller, 
77  f.  cf .  417  f .).  This  is  a  second  statement  of  the  character 
of  the  movement. 

There  was,  in  fact,  preparation  and  continuity  on  both  paths. 
"The  Jewish  thinkers  who  .  .  .  ventured  on  the  uncertain 
path  of  philosophical  speculation,  were  not  seduced  into  a  course 
wholly  alien  to  their  habits  of  mind  "  (Drummond,  1. 159).  Nor 
were  the  Greeks  led  away  into  strange  paths  by  the  attraction 
of  oriental  ideas.  When  the  two  came  together  it  was  by  a 
common  impulse,  each  seeking  help  from  the  other.  At  their 
meeting,  the  Jew  became  speculative,  and  the  Greek  became 
religious.  The  result  was  a  strange  mixture  of  rationalism  and 
supematuralism.  So  that  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy 
can  be  described,  on  the  one  hand,  as  "  an  attempt  to  express 
the  great  religious  conceptions  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in 
the  language  of  the  philosophical  schools,  and  to  bring  into 
rational  harmony  the  dogmas  of  a  supernatural  revelation  and 
the  results  of  speculative  thought "  (Drummond,  I.  3) ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  an  attempt  by  divine  illumination  to  rise 
above  sense,  and  even  above  consciousness,  and  attain  in  ecstasy 
the  vision  of  God  (cf .  Zeller,  416) ;  "  it  is  the  longing  for 
divine  help  and  revelation,"  says  Zeller,  "  that  forms  the  root 
of  Philo's  system  "  (p.  359).    The  movement  is  speculative  in 

*  Die  Philosophie  der  Qrieohen,  m.  ii.  pp.  69  %  and  242  £F.  (8.  Aufl. 
1881.) 
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one  SBpect,  and  practical  in  another.  The  two  elementB,  reason 
and  fiath,  were  not,  however,  thoroughly  harmonized.  There 
18  ^^in  the  fundamental  tendency  of  Philo's  syBtem  the  contra- 
diction of  demanding  the  closest  union  with  a  being  whose 
conception  makes  the  union  thoroughly  impossible"  (Zeller, 
417). 

Philo's  work  was  throughout,  in  form,  in  content,  and  in 
aim,  an  effort  at  mediation.  He  sought  to  mediate  between 
the  written  revelation  of  Judaism  and  the  current  ideas  of  the 
time.  For  this  impossible  task  allegory  was  the  instrument, 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Stoics  and  bequeathed  to  the 
Fathers.  He  renounced  the  literal  sense  of  scripture,  and 
brought  out  of  it,  as  the  true  meaning,  and  with  all  honesty, 
snch  things  as  he  thought  to  be  true.  This  determines  his 
method. 

He  sought  to  mediate  between  a  transcendent  God  and  the 
finite  world.  The  means  chosen  for  this  purpose  were  the 
Logos  and  subordinate  Powers,  borrowed  from  many  sources, 
but  mainly  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  and  bequeathed  to  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  to  the  Gnostics.  This  determines  the  mat- 
ter of  his  philosophy. 

But  he  was  practical  in  his  underlying  purpose,  and  sought 
the  mediation  liiat  religion  attempts  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  How  can  man  be  brought  near  to  God?  Philo 
answers,  by  the  denial  of  sense,  by  contemplation,  reaching  its 
goal  in  ecstasy.  Philo  was  not  an  ascetic,  but  the  roots  of  as- 
ceticism were  in  him,  and  he  left  them  to  Christianity  as  his 
kflt  bequest. 

Philo  supposed  himself  true  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  but 
he  was  self-deceived.  Dr.  Dmmmond  says  that  ''  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks  only  supplied  the  mould  in  which  his  thought 
was  cast ;  the  material  was  drawn  from  the  best  traditions  of 
Hebrew  piety "  (I.  359).  The  statement  may  be  accepted  as 
exinressing  Philo's  own  estimate  of  his  work.  But  Schiirer's 
account  is  closer  to  the  fact.  ^^  His  Judaism  consists  essentially 
in  the  /ormal  claim  that  the  Jewish  people,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Mosaic  revelation,  are  in  possession  of  the  highest  religious 
knowledge— one  might  almost  say,  of  the  true  religious  illumi- 
nation.   In  the  material  respect,  Greek  views  have  gained  the 
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upper  hand"  (p.  872).  The  mediation  between  Jewish  faith 
and  Greek  speculation  was  impossible,  and  Philo,  in  attempt- 
ing it,  unconsciouslj  sacrificed  Judaism.  He  intended  to  put 
Jewish  ideas  into  Greek  forms,  and  supposed  that  he  .was  do- 
ing so,  but  in  reality  he  did  the  reverse. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  suggest  the  character  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement  of  which  Philo  was,  by  no  means  the 
beginning  and  end,  but  the  outcome  and  representative.  He 
does  not  stand  alone.  He  was  not  a  great  creative  genius. 
Much  of  our  interest  in  knowing  what  he  thought  is  dae  to 
the  fact  that  many  at  that  time  were  thinking  as  he  did,  not 
only  in  Egypt,  but  throughout  the  Dispersion,  and  doubtless 
even  in  Palestine  ;*  and  what  men  were  thinking  when  Chris- 
tianity came  among  them,  we  cannot  but  wish  to  know. 

But  apart  from  his  representative  character  and  the  light  he 
throws  on  the  inner 'movements  of  his  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Philo  is  a  figure  of  considerable  importance  in  his  own 
right,  that  he  made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  world.f  He 
wrote  for  Jews  and  for  Greeks,  "  to  make  Jews  Greeks  and 
Greeks  Jews."  If  he  was  not  largely  successful  in  this  effort,  yet 
he  accomplished  something  in  both  directions.  Upon  later  Greek 
thought  (Neo-Pythagorean  and  Neo-Platonic)  his  influence 
was  considerable  (Siegfried,  pp.  276-  278,  ZeUer,  pp.  421  ff.).  In 
part  directly  and  in  part  through  Neo-Platonism,  he  reached 
Babbinic  Judaism,  and  affected  to  some  extent  its  method  of 
interpretation  and  its  forms  of  thought  (Sieg.  278  flE.).:]:  In  gen- 
eral, however,  as  Schurer  remarks  (p.  883),  the  influence  of 
Jewish  Alexandrianism  was  gradually  displaced,  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  by  that  of  Pharisaism,  and  among  the 
Greeks,  by  that  of  Christianity.  Christianity,  however,  was  itself 
not  a  little  affected  by  Philo,  so  that  quite  his  most  important 
influence  was  upon  those  for  whom  he  did  not  write  and  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing  (cf.  Siegfried,  303-399).   Certain  points 

*  For  evidence,  see  Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  1875,  pp. 
66-77, 126-180. 

f  On  his  influence  was  especiaUy  Siegfried,  Philo  yon  Alexandria, 
1875,  pp.  275-899,  though  he  treats  primarily  only  of  the  influence  of 
the  Philonic  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

X  On  Philo's  relation  to  the  Rabbins,  see  also  Bitter,  Philo  und  die 
Halaoha,  1879. 
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of  paraUelism  between  bk  effort  and  that  of  ObriBtianity  have 
already  been  pointed  ont,  and  certain  bequests  of  his  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  have  been  mentioned.  It  wonld  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  notice  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Philo's  relation  to  Ohristianily.  To  put  Aleicandrianism,  with 
Gfrorer,  among  the  original  sources  of  Christianity  would  be 
impossible.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  trace  exclusiyely,  or 
mainly,  to  PhUo,  the  three  errors  of  the  early  church  already 
alluded  to,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  extrav- 
agance in  speculation,  and  monasticism,  though  in  all  these 
directions  his  influence  is  undoubted.  What  it  was,  and  how 
extensive,  may  be  left  in  question,  but  it  was  certainly  such 
and  so  great  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  ^^what  he 
thought  and  why  he  thought  it.''  With  this  we  may  turn  to 
the  book  that  offers  us  this  knowledge. 

In  Dr.  Drummond,  Philo  has  found  an  admiring  friend  as 
weU  as  a  careful  student.  The  book  is  the  result  of  original 
and  prolonged  research  by  a  scholar  whose  competence  is  al- 
ready well  known.  We  find  in  it,  first,  a  review  of  Greek 
philosophy,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  Jewish  Alexandrianism 
and  especially  upon  its  central  principle,  the  Logos ;  then,  an 
aooount  of  the  blending  of  Hellenism  and  Judaism  till  the  time 
of  Philo.  Then  follows  the  exposition  of  Philo's  philosophy, 
discussing  in  order,  the  origin  and  nature  of  philosophy,  the 
universe  and  the  problems  it  suggests,  anthropology,  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  God,  the  divine  Powers,  the  Logos,  and 
the  higher  anthropology.  The  treatment  is  strictly  expository, 
and  all  such  questions  as  the  relation  of  Philo  to  Christianity 
are  left  untouched.  If  this  disappoints  our  curiosity,  it  has 
obvious  advantages  in  the  scientific  view. 

Of  the  results  of  his  work  the  writer  says :  "  I  have  been 
led  to  entertain  views  which  differ  on  fundamental  points  from 
those  which  are  most  current,  and  have  arrived,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  at  a  much  higher  estimate  of  Philo's  speculative  power 
than  at  one  time  I  was  tempted  to  form  from  the  strange  and  in- 
coherent jumble  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  some  eminent 
expositors  "  (Pref .  iv.).  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  summarize  briefly 
the  main  points  of  his  disagreement  with  current  views.  Some 
conception  may  thus  be  conveyed  of  the  temper  and  condu- 
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flions  of  the  book,  though  not  of  the  character  of  the  arga- 
ment.  The  views  advanced  and  those  refnted  will  be  stated, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  quotation,  and  without  criticism. 

1.  Philo  adopted  the  Platonic  conception  of  matter,  as  an 
eternal,  formless  existence,  the  passive  bnt  necessary  condition 
of  creation,  the  substance  out  of  which  God  fashioned  the 
world.  The  dualism  thus  implied  is  never  reconciled  with  the 
monotheistic  faith  which  Philo,  as  a  Jew,  affirmed.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  the  apparent  attribution  of  evil  to  matter, 
and  the  consequent  disparagement  of  the  bodily  life.  It  has 
been  commonly  held  that  he  was  hopelessly  inconsistent  at  this 
point,  representing  matter  sometimes  as  necessary,  and  some- 
times as  harmful,  now  as  passive,  and  now  as  limiting  the  di- 
vine power.  Dr.  Drummond  defends  Philo,  in  part,  from  this 
charge.  Matter  was,  indeed,  conceived  by  him  as  eternal,  but 
not  as  actively  evil.  ^'  The  source  of  imperfection  was  not  in 
the  material  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual,  but  in  the  phenomenal 
as  opposed  to  the  eternal."  ''  Incurable  disabilities  "  belong  to 
all  material  things,  not  because  they  are  made  of  matter,  but 
because  they  are  made  (I.  310  fi ;  II.  297).  Philo  says  that  the 
body  was  made  by  God,  but  "  he  could  hardly  depart  so  widely 
from  his  general  doctrine  as  to  make  God  the  creator  of  what 
was  absolutely  evil;  and  therefore  we  must  be  dealing,  not 
with  an  intrinsically  malignant  matter,  but  with  that  which  is 
relatively  inferior,  in  the  preference  of  which  moral  evil  con- 
sists "  (II.  300). 

2.  Philo  has  been  charged  with  holding  a  materialistic  con- 
ception of  the  human  mind.  '^  Our  philosopher,"  says  Zieller, 
^^  cannot  hold  himself  entirely  free  from  materialistic  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul "  (III.  ii.  p.  396).  This  Dr.  Drummond 
confidently  denies.  The  essence  of  the  mind  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Divine  Being,  of  whom  it  is  an  ^^  impression,  or  frag- 
ment, or  ray"  (I.  328).  These  words  would  seem  to  justify 
rather  than  to  refute  ZeUer's  statement,  but  in  Dr.  Drummond's 
judgment  they  were  meant  to  be  taken  figuratively. 

3.  In  his  doctrine  of  God,  Philo  has  often  been  accused  of 
vacillating  between  a  negative  and  a  positive  description.  This 
is  due  to  the  attempt  to  xmite  the  abstract  deity  of  philosophy 
with  the  personal  God  of  Israel,  to  escape  all  anthropomorph* 
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iflmfl,  and  yet  aflSrm  all  perfectionB.  "  He  wav^ers  continually 
in  his  utterances  concerning  the  deity  between  the  negative  de- 
flcription  in  which  all  predicates  must  be  denied  of  God,  and 
the  podtive  in  which  all  perfection  must  be  ascribed  to  him. 
We  cannot  hope  to  resolve  this  contradiction ;  it  is  enough  that 
we  recognize  it  and  point  out  its  grounds "  (ZeUer,  p.  364). 
Dr.  Dnmunond  acknowledges  a  certain  verbal  contradiction, 
but  thinks  that  Philo  was  aware  of  it  and  attempted  its  solu- 
tion (n.  23  fi.).  God  iSy  indeed,  described  as  without  qualities 
(dbroroc),  but  the  word  is  used  in  its  lo^cal  meaning,  and  de- 
notes '^  that  which  does  not  belong  to  a  class,  but  is  aui  generie.^^ 
Gk)d  is  beyond  classification  because  he  is  alone  and  dependent 
on  nothing  but  himself.  Philo  could  consistently  deny  quali- 
ties of  Gk>d  and  yet  affirm  properties,  or  attributes  of  him,  such 
ss  eternity,  self-existence,  omnipotence,  perfection,  because  these 
do  not  place  him  in.  a  class  with  others.  Even  attributes  which 
belong  in  some  measure  to  man,  such  as  freedom,  mercy,  good- 
ness, can  consistently  be  ascribed  to  a  God  without  qualities, 
because  man  possesses  these  attributes  only  so  far  as  he  shares  in 
the  divine  nature,  while  God  contains  them  and  is  their  source. 
God  ia  not  like  man  because  he  is  just  and  good,  but  man,  so 
far  as  he  is  just  and  good,  participates  in  Gk>d's  being.  It 
would  be  "  more  correct  to  say  that  the  good  is  divine  than  to 
flay  that  God  is  good  "  (II.  27,  30).  It  is  not  the  logical  empti- 
ness but  the  real  fullness  of  God  that  Philo  is  concerned  to 
maintain.  ^'  Gk>d,  instead  of  being  an  empty  abstraction,  con- 
tains in  his  infinite  fullness  the  eternal  essence  of  all  perfect 
thiogs  "  (II.  34).  By  this  peculiar  (realistic)  conception  of  the 
attributes,  Philo  saves  himself,  in  Dr.  Dmmmond's  view,  from 
inconsistency,  and  makes  "the  strictest  speculative  thought 
minister  to  religious  aspiration." 

4.  Dr.  Dmmmond's  most  important  deviation  from  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  Philo's  interpreters  relates  to  the  divine 
Powers  and  the  Logos.  Philo's  Powers  are  the  mediators  by 
which  he  attempts  to  bring  God  into  connection  with  the  world. 
As  mediators  they  must,  it  would  seem,  share  in  the  nature  of 
each  of  the  contrasted  beings,  though  identical  with  neither  • 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  spoken  of  as  divine,  and  yet  as  distinct 
from  God,  as  impersonal  attributes  of  God,  and  again  as  his 
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personal  agents.  Zeller  says  that  the  contradiction  was  in- 
evitable, and  that  it  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have 
been  perceived  by  Philo  (p.  365).  Dr.  Drununond's  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  is  elaborate  and  most  instructive.  He  main- 
tains that  the  Powers  are  impersonal ;  not  independent  entities, 
but  attributes  of  God,  or,  more  exactly,  modes  of  the  divine 
activity.  They  are  in  essence  ideas  of  God,  and  they  appear 
as  the  forms  and  forces  of  finite  things.  They  make  up  col- 
lectively the  nature,  or  essence  of  God,  so  far  as  it  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  matter  and  comprehended  by  finite  minds.  They 
are  not  ontologically  distinct  from  God.  They  "  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  God.  It  is  he  that  is  everywhere,  and  the  Powers 
•are  introduced  simply  to  explain  the  mode  of  his  omnipresence  " 
(II.  108).  Their  function  "  was  not  to  keep  God  out  of  the 
world,  but  to  bring  him  into  it "  (p.  107).  They  are  like  the 
plans  in  the  mind  of  the  architect,  if  these  be  conceived  as  also 
the  forces  that  hold  the  finished  structure  together.  Apart 
from  God  they  would  be  nothing,  and  the  world  apart  from 
them  would  be  nothing.  They  are  fitted  to  mediate  between 
the  universe  and  Gt>d,  not  because  they  waver  between  the  two 
and  are  different  from  both,  but  because  strictly  separable  from 
neither  (p.  116).  This  view,  Dr.  Drummond  insists,  can  be 
fairly  derived  from  PhUo's  languagQ,  and  is  ^'something  better 
than  sheer  nonsense."  On  the  other  hand  he  could  not  have 
meant "  to  represent  God  as  physically  outside  the  universe, 
and  therefore  requiring  separate  persons  inferior  to  himself  to 
act  upon  matter  for  him."  Language  that  seems  to  imply  this 
is  to  be  understood  as  rhetorical  personification,  of  which  Philo 
was  certainly  fond  (p.  123  fi.),  or  as  due  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
allegorical  interpretation. 

5.  The  Logos  presents  the  same  problem,  for  it  is  simply 
the  sum  and  unity  of  the  Powers,  the  most  general  mediator 
between  God  and  the  universe.  According  to  ZeUer  (whom 
Schiirer  and  others  follow),  the  Logos  appears  in  Philo,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  a  power  or  property  of  God,  and  on  the  other,  as 
a  separate  being  beside  God.  "  The  peculiarity  of  his  repre- 
sentation consists  precisely  in  this,  that  he  does  not  notice  the 
contradiction,  that  the  conception  of  Logos  vacillates  imcer- 
tainly  between  personal  and  impersonal  being."    This  pecnli- 
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sAtj  is  mistaken  if  one  regards  the  Philonic  Logos  as  simply  a 
person  outside  of  God,  or  as  only  Qod  in  a  definite  relation. 
In  Philo's  view  he  is  both,  and  on  that  very  account  neither  of 
the  two  exclusively  (p.  878).     Dr.  Dmmmond,  however,  will 
not  admit  the  alternative,  and  thinks  Zeller's  solution  violent  and 
uiwarrantable.    The  Thought  of  Gkxl  permanently  impressed 
upon  the  univeree  is  not  Gkxl  under  a  definite  relation,  nor  is  it 
a  person  outside  of  God,  nor  is  it  an  illogical  mixture  of  the 
two  conceptions  (11.  223).     It  is,  then,  the  thought  of  God 
that  Dr.  Drummond  understands  by  the  Logos ;  the    "  one 
Thought  expressive  of  the  Divine  "  (p.  160)  ;  "  the  expressed 
Thought  of  God,  which  takes  up  into  itself  all  inferior  ideas, 
and  combines  into  one  force  all  the  forces  of  nature  "  (p.  171); 
^  the  Mind  or  Beason  of  the  universe,"  which  is  not  the  divine 
essence  itself,  but  a  mode  of  that  essence  (p.  183).    God  is  be- 
fore and  above  the  Logos,  for  he  does  not  participate  in  Bea- 
son, but  exhausts  and  transcends  it     We  depend  upon  it  for 
our  reason,  but  it  depends  upon  God  for  its  existence  (p.  184). 
Man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  is  the  image  of 
Qod  (p.  187).   ^'  All  other  things  are  an  expression  of  Thought, 
but  Thought  is  an  expression  of  God  alone "  (p.  189).    The 
Logos  therefore  stands  between  God  and  the  world,  inseparable 
fnmi  either ;  the  thought  of  God  and  the  force  that  gives  re- 
ality to  things  (p.  190  f .).     "  It  is  as  though  the  artist's  thought 
w^:e  not  only  visible  in  the  form  of  the  statue,  but  were  the 
enduring   power    which  held  its    particles    together."    The 
thought  would  then    ^^  mediate  between  the    mind  and  the 
marble  block,  and  seem  to  border  on  both  the  ontological  and 
the  phenomenal  realms "  (p.  191).     '^  The  Logos  ...  is  not  a 
demiurge  who  acts  for  or  instead  of  God,  but  is  God's  own  ra- 
tional energy  acting  upon  matter"  (p.  192  f.).    It  foUows  that 
^'  the  separate  personality  of  the  Logos  would  be  a  purely  dis- 
turbing element,  and  introduce  a  quite  needless  perplexity  into 
an  otherwise  coherent  system  "  (p.  223),  and  Philo  cannot  have 
meant  to  assert  it.    Where  he  seems  to  do  so,  we  are  to  make 
allowance  for  his  ^^  florid  and  rhetorical  style,"  his  '^  fondness 
for  personification,"  his  '^  mingling  of  the  literal  and  the  alle- 
goricaL"    Passages  that  appear  to  imply  the  personality  of  the 
Logos  are  quoted  and  discussed  in  great  detaiL    The  reader  haa 
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the  material  fully  before  him  even  for  an  tmfavorable  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Dmmmond  admits  the  ^^  loosenees  and  xmcertainty  " 
of  Philo's  exposition,  but  maintains  that  the  contradiction  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  him  is  imf ounded.  "  From  first  to  last,"  he 
concludes,  "  the  Logos  is  the  Thought  of  God,  dwelling  subjec- 
tively in  the  Infinite  Mind,  planted  out  and  made  objective  in 
the  universe.  The  cosmos  is  a  tissue  of  rational  force,  which 
images  the  beauty,  the  power,  the  goodness  of  its  primeval 
fountain.  The  reason  of  man  is  this  same  rational  force  enter- 
ing into  consciousness,  and  held  by  each  in  proportion  to  the 
truth  and  variety  of  his  thoughts ;  and  to  follow  it  is  the  law 
of  righteous  living.  Each  form  which  we  can  differentiate  as 
a  distinct  species,  each  rule  of  conduct  which  we  can  treat  as 
an  injunction  of  reason,  is  itself  a  Logos,  one  of  those  innumer- 
able thoughts  or  laws  into  which  the  universal  thought  may, 
though  self -reflection,  be  resolved."  And  finally  these  Words, 
which  are  also  Works,  of  God,  tell  us  of  the  Bkino  from  whom 
they  came  (p.  273).  This  description  may  profitably  be  com- 
pared with  such  an  estimate  as  that  of  Siegfried  (Philo,  p.  223). 
"  The  Logos  of  Philo  appears,  then,  as  a  mixture  of  most  vari- 
ous elements,  and  one  cannot  tell  in  a  word  what  it  is.  It  is 
the  type  of  things,  productive  power  of  God,  immanent  reason 
of  the  world,  Jewish  archangel,  high  priest,  snm  of  the  divine 
world  of  emanations,  simple  beiog,  multiplicity,  God  himself, 
distinct  from  God,  attribute  of  Qt)d,  independent  being.  The 
Logos  of  Philo  is  a  thesaurus  of  all  philosophizings  on  "  face," 
"  name,"  "  word,"  "  wisdom,"  "  angel,"  etc.,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Palestinian  Judaism,  on  aofpia  in  Alexandrianism, 
and  on  the  Urjfo^  among  the  Greeks."  Was  Philo  a  serious 
philosopher  or  a  lawless  eclectic  ? 

The  two  hundred  pages,  or  more,  which  Dr.  Drummond  de- 
votes to  the  Divine  Powers  and  the  Logos,  certainly  deserve 
careful  study.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
success  of  the  argument.  It  will  doubtless  seem  to  some  that 
the  discussion  has  too  much  the  tone  of  defense  and  apology. 
Some  will  think  that  the  writer  has  idealized  Philo's  thought, 
and  made  him  say  what  he  should  have  said.  Tet  the  friendly 
interpreter  is  more  likely  than  the  critic  to  do  justice  to  his 
author,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  thought  of  PhUo  has  not 
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been  hitherto  so  thoroughly  and  fairly  discnssed,  and  that  it 
can  not  be  learned  so  well  from  any  other  source. 

Dr.  Drununond's  book  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  but  the  needs  of  the  student  of  Philo 
are  still  numerous  and  pressing.  There  is  need  of  anew  edition 
of  his  works,  and  of  critical  introductions  to  the  several  books. 
There  is  need,  as  Schiirer  has  recently  stated,  of  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  Judmsm  of  Philo.  This  would  be  a  most 
welcome  contribution  toward  the  solving  of  a  more  general 
problem,  of  the  greatest  importance,  on  which  we  have  reached 
as  yet  far  less  clearness  and  security  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed,— ^the  problem  of  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  the  Jews 

in  the  time  of  Christ. 

F.  C.  Porter. 
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THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 


The  Semitic  Club  of  the  XJniverBity  has  aboat  forty  members. 
Its  meetings  are  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  evenings 
of  each  month. 

Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  23d,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wissner  on  the  first  Assyrian  period.  The  paper  treated  of 
the  origin,  character,  and  religious  habits  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
period  was  separated  into  three  divisions.  (1.)  The  relation  be- 
tween Assyria  and  Babylon,  until  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Tiglath  Adar  I.  The  power  of  Babylon  during  this  period  was 
emphasized.  (2.)  From  Adarpalekur  to  the  son  of  Tiglath- 
plleser  I.  A  detailed  account  was  given  of  Tiglathpileser,  the 
most  important  of  the  kings.  (3.)  From  Shamshiramman  11. 
to  Ashurnirari.  The  most  important  events  in  the  lives  of 
Ashurnasirpal  and  Shalmeneser  II.,  the  two  most  prominent 
kings  of  this  period,  were  given. 


YALE    UNIVERSITY    BULLETIN. 


No.  72.— Four  Weeks  ending  Januaby  12,  1889. 

Sunday,  December  1^.— Public  Worship— BtitteU  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Rev.  President  Dwight.  OenercU  Bdigioua  Meeting— l>wi%ht  Hall,  6.80 
p.  M.    To  be  Gonducted  and  addressed  by  students. 

Tuesday,  December  IB.— Philosophical  Club— P&per  by  Mr.  B.  M. 
Wright,  on  Pessimism.    Room  D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  December  \d.— First  College  Term  Ends,  6  P.  M. 

Thursday,  December  20.— College  Faculty  Meeting— 1  Treasury  Build- 
ing, 10  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  January  B.— Second  College  Term  begins,  8.10  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  January  9.— Metaphysics  (University  Lecture) — Professor 
Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  M.  History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
(University  Lecture) — Professor  Harper,  Room  B,  Cabinet,  5  p.  M. 

Thursday,  January  10. — The  Young  Preacher's  Outfit  (Lecture  in  the 
Divinity  School)— Rev.  Professor  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.    Marquand  Chapel,  8  p.  M. 
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TMaj  January  IL^IYeahnesB  in  Pteacking  (Lecture  in  the  Divinity 
School)— Bev.  Dr.  BroaduB.  Marqnand  Chapel,  8  p.  m.  BerMeiy  Ajmo- 
cUUian  (Erening  Prayer)— Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  Politioal 
Science  Oliifr— Paper  on  the  Beconstruction  of  Western  Virginia,  Mis- 
•onri,  and  Tennessee,  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Moore.  195  Old  Chapel, 
7.80  p.  M. 

No.  78.— Week  ending  January  19, 1889. 

Sunday,  January  Id.—Publie  TTorsAtp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Bev.  Professor  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  (General 
Bdigious  Meetinff-^Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  M.  To  be  addressed  by  Profes- 
sor Beynolds. 

Tuesday  January  16.— The  Spanish  School  of  Ptxiniing  (Lecture  in  the 
Art  School)-— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  p.  M.  Senaation 
Preaching  (Lectare  in  the  Divinity  School)— Bev.  Dr.  Broadus.  Mar- 
qu&nd  Chapel,  8  P.  M.  Oerman  Beadings  (Groethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea) — Mr.  Goodrich.  Boom  C,  Cabinet,  7.15  P.  M.  Univerniy 
Chamber  Concert— North  Sheffield  Hall,  8.15  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  January  16.— .E?uo2u^ion^Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Peabody 
Hoaeimi  Lecture  Boom,  2  p.  M.  Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— 
Profeasor  ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper,  Boom  B,  Cabinet,  5 
P.  M.  Yale  ^ssem^Ijf— Discussion  on  the  Propriety  of  the  General 
Government's  recognizing  the  Organization  of  Labor.  Linonia  Hall, 
7.80  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  VJ,— Freedom  in  Preaching  (Lecture  in  the  Divin- 
ity School)— Bev.  Dr.  Broadus.     Marquand  Chapel,  8  P.  M. 

Friday,  January  18.— T%6  Minister's  Oeneral  Beading  (Lecture  in  the 
Divinity  School)— Bev.  Dr.  Broadus.  Marquand  Chapel,  8  P.  M. 
CoOege  Faculty  Meeting—!  Treasury  Building,  4  P.  M.  Berkeley  Associa- 
tion (Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  p.  M. 

Leettwes  at  the  School  of  the  Fine  ^Hs.— Professor  Hoppin  will  give 
during  the  present  term  a  course  of  ten  Lectures,  at  the  Art  School, 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  January  15,  at  8  P.  M.,  and  continuing  on  succes- 
sive Tuesdays  at  the  same  hour. 

UniveraUy  Chamber  Concerts. — ^The  second  concert  of  the  series  will 
be  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  15,  by  Messers.  Dannreuther, 
Hartdegen  and  Bichard  Hoffman,  with  the  following  programme : — 
Beethoven,— Trio,  Op.  70,  in  D  Major.  Greig,— Sonata  Op.  8,  in  F 
Major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin.  Schumann, — ^Novelette,  Wagner, — 
Spinning  Song,  Piano  Solo.  Schubert,- Trio,  Op.  99,  in  B  Flat.  Tickets 
to  the  remaining  five  (possibly  six)  Concerts,  at  $2.00  for  the  series,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Treasurer's  Office  at  the  Co-operative  Store,  at  Beers' 
Drug  Store,  and  from  the  Janitor  of  North  Sheffield  HalL 

Lectures  on  Evolution.— Yale  CoUege. — Professor  J.  D.  Dana  will  give 
a  course  of  nine  Lectures  on  Evolution  to  the  Senior  Class,  in  the  Lec- 
ture Boom  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  begining  on  Wednesday,  January 
16,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  continuing  on  successive  Wednesdays  at  the  same 
hour. 
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Subjects  for  Sophomore  Compositions,— Yale  College,—!.  AnnaKare- 
nina.  (Tolst6l.)  2.  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Critic.  8.  Burke's  Attitude 
towards  the  French  Revolution.  4.  Richard  Steele.  5.  Kew  Haven 
Architecture.  6.  Presidential  Candidates  since  1B40.  7.  Ballot  Reform. 
8.  Trusts.  9.  The  Annexation  of  Canada.  10.  The  forms  of  Local 
Gk)vemnient  in  your  own  State.  (Describe  and  discuss  them.)  11. 
General  Boulanger.  The  compositions  will  be  due  at  No.  4  Treasury 
building  on  Saturday  morning,  February  9th. 

No.  74.— Week  ending  January  26,  1889. 

Sunday,  January  20.— Pw^Zic  WbrsAtp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Q^neral  Religious  Meeting^ 
Dwight  Hall,  6.80  P.  M.    To  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon. 

Tuesday,  January  22.— Last  Day  for  payment  of  College  Term  Bills— 
Treasurer's  Office,  9  a.  M.-d  P.  M.  The  Spanish  School  of  Painting  (Lec- 
ture in  the  Art  School)— Prof  essor  Hoppin.  Art  School  8  P.  M.  Oredc 
Readings  (Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad)— Professor  Seymour.  195  Old 
Chapel,  7-7.45  p.  M.  Qerman  Readings  (Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea) 
—Mr.  Goodrich.  Room  C,  Cabinet,  7.15  P.  M.  Philosophical  Chub— 
Paper  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Morse,  on  The  Psychology  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 
Room  D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  January  28.— .^uo^u^ionr— Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Peabody 
Museum  Lecture  Room,  2  p.  M.  Metaphysics  (Univendty  Lecture)— 
Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (Umveraty  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet, 
6  p.  M.  Semitic  Club— Historical  Paper  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wissner,  on 
The  First  Assyrian  Period.  Professor  Harper's  Residence,  185  College 
St.,  7  P.  M. 

Thursday,  January  2i,—The  Minister's  General  Reading  (Lecture  in 
the  Divinity  School) — Rev.  Dr.  Broadus.    Marquand  Chapel,  8  P.  M. 

Friday,  January  25.-2^  Minister  and  his  Hymnrbook  (Lecture  in  the 
Divinity  School)— Rev.  Dr.  Broadus.  Marquand  Chapel,  8  p.  m.  Berke- 
ley Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.46  P.  M. 

Greek  Readings,— FrotesBor  Seymour  will  translate  the  last  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  with  brief  comments,  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings  at 
Room  No.  195,  Old  Chapel. 
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CURRENT    LITERATURE. 


Rbaustic  Idealism.* — In  his  Introdaction  the  aathor  of  these 
Tolomes  takes  pains  to  state  clearly  what  kind  of  a  philosophical 
system  he  has  exposed  and  proposes  to  expoand  and  defend. 
After  a  brief  historical  sarvey  of  the  shifting  phases  and  Protean 
shapes  which  the  long  and  varied  contest  (L  e.  of  philosophy  as 
to  the  tme  explanation  of  reality)  has  assumed,  he  sams  ap  all  in 
the  following  four  Theories  of  the  Universe  :  (1.)  The  Biblical- 
Supernatural  Theory;  (2.)  The  Materialistic-Machine  Theory; 
(3.)  The  Mystical-Idealistic  Theory ;  and  (4.)  The  Realistic. 
Ideal  Theory.  The  first  of  these  four  is  said  to  be  founded  on 
the  myths  and  miracles  of  the  Bible,  whereby  philosophy  is 
taken  to  be  a  science  of  matter  and  therefore  becomes  impossible 
and  impertinent.  The  theory  called  ''Realistic-Ideal"  is  the 
author's  own,  and  is  defined  as  holding  that  "  the  Real  and  the 
Ideal  are  not  two  distinct  worlds,  but  only  the  two  sides  or 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  whole  Actuality  of  real  Essence  and 
Power.  The  method  of  this  philosophy  is  the  ''  universal  method 
of  the  Metaphysical  Logic  which  takes  up  all  science  into  intel- 
ligible and  clear  solution."  The  first  volume  traces  the  proofs 
of  this  philosophical  theory  in  the  systems  of  notable  thinkers, 
especially  of  Hegel ;  and  the  second  volume  attempts  the  same 
thmg  in  the  world  of  nature  and  mind. 

The  book  has  evidently  been  undertaken  with  commendable 
seriousness  by  its  author,  and  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  being 
the  result  of  much  painstaking  reflection  and  wide  reading.  It 
shows,  however,  equally  clear  signs  of  dealing  with  many  ques- 
tions which  have  never  been  thought  through,  or  even  made 
familiar  in  the  way  in  which  they  become  so  to  the  trained  phil- 
osopher ;  and  as  well  as  of  taking  not  a  few  of  its  quoted  opinions 
at  second  hand,  with  a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  views  of  the 
authors  quoted.     We  are  again  reminded  of  how  difficult  a  task 

^Seoiittk  Idealism  in  PhiloMphy  JRaelf,  Bj  Nathanibl  Holhrs.  2  vols. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.    1888. 
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it  is  intelligently  and  consiBtently  even  to  state  for  adoption 
any  metaphysical  theory  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
world.  . 

The  Spibit  op  Bkauty.* — This  little  book  contains  a  collection 
of  spicy  and  entertaining  essays  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
a  keen  criticism  of  certain  attempts  made  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Darwinian  evolution  to  ethics  and  aesthetics.  The  first  of  these 
essays  is  entitled  "  Beauty  and  Beast."  Here  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  Spencerian  and  other  evolutionary  explanations  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  have  but  a  show  of  basis  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  animal  life.  The  facts  to  which  Darwin  appealed  in  proof 
of  the  theory  that  beauty  of  coloring  constitutes  a  prominent 
influence  in  natural  selectiouy  are  deemed  altogether  inadequate 
for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  typical  forms  of 
beauty  in  widely  separated  species  of  animals,  or  even  in  inor- 
ganic structures,  shows  plainly  that  the  aesthetic  is  far  too  deeply 
seated  in  nature  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion. Are  we  to  believe  with  Haeckel,  Dr.  Parker  inquires,  that 
surviving  savages  show  crudity  as  to  their  sense  of  color,  and  note 
with  Grant- Allen  that  the  average  farmer  sees  in  convolvulus 
nothing  but  a  useless  weed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  suppose  that 
*'  this  latest,  highest-cultured  appreciation  of  the  most  exquisite 
shapes  and  colors  existed  all  along,  for  untold  ages,  in  bees  and 
birds?" 

The  other  most  important  of  these  essays  is  entitled  **Mind 
in  Animals."  Upon  this  subject  the  author  is  rightly,  ex- 
ceedingly distrustful  of  all  the  evidence  ordinarily  alleged  to 
prove  that  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  animals  ever  thinks^  in 
the  most  true  and  proper  sense  of  this  word.  Both  the  psychol- 
ogy and  the  logic  are  in  the  wrong,  of  those  who  ascribe  the  con- 
duct which  results  from  blind,  inherited  impulse,  or  from  wonder- 
fully acute  sensation  coupled  with  prompt  and  strong  association, 
to  true  processes  of  abstraction,  to  the  forming  of  general  notions, 
and  to  ratiocination.  Huxley  is  right:  brutes  are  virtually  auto- 
matons, but  sensitive  rather  than  conscious,  as  we  can  understand 
consciousness. 

*  The  Spirit  of  Beauty,  EssajB,  Scientific  and  Esthetic  By  Hbhbt  W* 
Pabebb.    New  York:   John  B.  Alden,  1888. 
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Thb  ViBTxnss  Ain>  thbib  Reasons.* — The  author  explains 
in  the  Preface  that  this  treatise  "  is  especially  adapted  for  moral 
training  in  the  pnblio  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.^' 
It  is  quite  too  elementary  and  devoid  of  all  theoretical  and 
scientific  character,  however,  to  be  adapted  to  the  latter  class  of 
educational  institutions.  Only  some  three  pages — called  ^*  Intro- 
ductory '* — are  occupied  with  presentation  of  "  the  Oronnd  and 
Rule  of  Right"  and  <'the  Classification  of  Duties."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  remarks  upon  the  various 
duties,  both  "regarding  others  chiefly,"  and  "regarding  self 
chiefly."  These  remarks  it  certainly  would  do  no  harm  for  the 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  to  study ;  and,  if  illustrated  further 
and  enforced  by  competent  oral  instruction,  their  study  might 
result  in  good. 

Thb  Law  op  Equivalents.! — "  The  following  treatise,"  says 
its  author,  "  is  semi-philosophical,  semi-practical."  It  is — that  is 
to  say — ^the  statement  of  a  fundamental  law,  followed  by  the  ex- 
position and  application  of  the  law  to  a  variety  of  subjects  in  politi- 
cal and  social  morals.  This  law,  when  reduced  to  set  formula, 
is  stated  in  the  following  terms :  For  a  large  class  of  objects  (in- 
deed for  most  objects  that  do  not  fall  under  the  principles 
of  mere  trade),  upon  which  men  place  a  high  value,  nature  exacts 
as  a  price,  not  quantity,  but  specific  quality  of  eflbrt.  For  the 
attainment  of  these  objects,  payment  must  be  made  in  exact  kind; 
no  barter  or  substitution  is  recognized.  Neither  will  surplus 
offerings  or  endowments  in  some  other  than  precisely  the  right 
direction  atone  for  lack  in  this  direction. 

After  expounding  and  illustrating  the  different  factors  of  this 
principle,  and  enumerating  different,  so-called  '*  equivalents,"  Mr. 
Payson  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  Woman  Suffirage,  the  Family  In- 
stitution, Education,  etc. 

The  book  makes  a  vigorous  stand  for  a  very  wholesome  truth, 
and  does  this,  on  the  whole,  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
manner.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  rather  too  much  of  a  continous 
sermon,  and  its  style  in  places  seems  a  little  artificial  and  strained 
by  the  endeavor  to  be  emphatic  and  impressive. 

*  A  System  of  IXMea  far  Society  and  Schools.  By  Austin  Bibbboweb.  Chicago : 
G«orRO  Sherwood  A  Co.    1888. 

f  The  Law  of  EqimdleiUs  in  ita  BelaHon  to  Political  and  Social  EOiiea.    By  Bd- 
VASD  Patson.    Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton,  MifSin  k  Co.    1888. 
VOL.  xrv.  11 
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Db.  McCosh's  "  GoBPSL  Sbbmoks.'^* — These  sermons  will  serve 
well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  published.  It  is  intima- 
ted in  the  preface  that  they  are  designed  as  testimony  to  the 
author's  interest  in  the  Grospel.  '*  I  am  anxious  that  the  publio 
should  know  that  much  as  I  value  philosophy,  I  place  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  above  it.''  They  have  a  pastoral  quality  that  is 
interesting.  Most  of  them  are  evidently  the  product  of  pas* 
toral  experience.  Some  of  them,  we  are  informed,  were  preached 
to  the  students  of  Princeton  College,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
academic  quality  about  them.  In  range  of  thought  they  do  not 
reach  a  very  high  level.  They  are,  however,  simple  in  style 
and  clear  in  outline,  following  largely  the  textual  method  of 
treatment.  They  were  selected  for  publication  because  they 
were  supposed  to  present  '^  most  clearly  the  way  of  salvation."  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  understand  just  what  is  meant  by  *'  Gospel 
sermons,"  or  by  the  "  way  of  salvation."  Just  what  our  venera- 
ble author  would  regard  as  the  heart  of  the  ^'  Gospel "  and  just 
what  his  statement  of  the  ^*  way  of  salvation "  would  be  is  not 
made  manifest  by  this  volume.  None  of  the  sermons  are  distinc« 
tively  apologetic.  Some  of  them  are  prevailingly  ethical,  some 
are  parenetic,  and  a  few  have  a  somewhat  evangelistic  quality. 
It  may  be  intended  to  set  forth  the  Gospel  in  its  distinctive 
features.  It  is  not  done,  however,  either  evangelistically  or  apol- 
ogetically. The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  is  in  the  fact,  that 
it  is  the  product  of  a  man  who  has  won  distinction  in  another 
and  very  different  field  of  service  and  in  the  evidence  which  it 
furnishes  that  he  holds  the  Gospel  as  a  Christian  experience  and 
that  he  possesses  a  very  kindly  and  genial  spirit 

L.  O.  Brastow. 

Thb  Nonsuch  Peopessob.! — This  is  a  treatise  on  the  Christian 
life  in  the  form  of  a  sermon.  Like  most  of  the  sermons  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written,  the  early  part  of  this  century,  it  first 

f  Qospd  Sermow.  By  Jakes  MoOosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LiU.D.,  Ez-President  of 
Prinoeton  College,  Author  of  *'  Method  of  Divme  Qoverument ;  "  **  Intuitions  of 
the  Mind  Inductivelj  Examined,"  etc.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers, 
630  Broadway.     1888. 

*  The  Nonsudi  Pro/esaor  in  his  Meridian  Splendor ;  or  the  Singular  Actions  of 
Sanctified  Christians.  By  the  Key.  William  Sboksb,  Minister  of  All-HaUowB 
Church,  Londonwall.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rer.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  630  Broadway.    1888. 
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disonsses  the  subject  doctrinally  and  then  practically.  The  whole 
discussion,  however,  is  eminently  practical  in  its  sabject  matter 
sod  in  its  style.  The  pith  and  pungency  of  the  sentences  do  not 
fail  to  leave  an  impression.  They  are  short  and  aphoristic.  They 
aboand  in  the  short  metaphor,  the  antithesis  and  the  climax.  An 
impression  of  artificiality  resnlts,  as  if  the  writer  had  conscioasly 
elaborated  this  style.  At  any  rate  one  wearies  of  it  after  awhile* 
One  conld  name  two  or  three  well  known  American  preachers 
whose  style  of  preaching  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  in  this  sententious  and  aphoristic  quality.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  a  helpful  one  and  may  be  read  with  profit.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  ordinary  manual  of  devotion. 

L.  O.  Bbastow. 

Thb  Sbbmon  Bible.* — We  have  here  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  modem  sermons,  mostly  of  the  expository  sort,  based  upon 
passages  contained  in  the  first  ten  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  proposed  series  of  twelve  volumes  which  shall  contain 
'Hhe  essence  of  the  best  homiletical  literature  of  this  generation.*' 
Thus  fragments  of  exposition  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  will 
be  brought  to  our  notice.  The  plan  is  not  unlike  that  of  Spur- 
geon's  Treasury  of  David.  The  latter  is  on  a  larger  scale,  how- 
ever^ and  has  a  more  complex  object.  It  gathers  a  larger  variety 
of  material  and  wholly  from  the  older  writers  and  preachers  and 
is  intended  as  an  aid  to  practical  devotion  as  well  as  pulpit  work. 
The  work  before  us  deals  wholly  with  modern  preachers  and  writ- 
ers, is  limited  mostly  to  expository  discourse  and  is  intended  as 
an  aid  to  preachers.  *'  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  volume 
will  prove  an  indispensable  part  of  every  preacher's  library." 
As  a  study  of  varieties  of  expository  method  in  preaching  it  may 
be  of  great  value  to  preachers.  Nothing  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished will  equal  it  in  this  respect.  It  may  also  be  a  great  aid  for 
devotional  uses.  It  will  not  fail  moreover  to  leave  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  homiletic  suggestiveness  of  the  Bible,  even  of 
those  portions  of  it  which  seem  least  fruitful  and  least  practically 
^  useful    As  to  the  rest  its  value  is  more  than  doubtful.     The  se- 

I  lections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.     The  nearly  three 

hundred  preachers  or  authors  represented  here  are  for  the  most 
part  well  known  and  favorably  known.     The  selections  from  their 

*  thit  Smnon  Bible.    Genesis  to  IL  Samuel    New  York:  A.  G.  Armstrong  k 
Son,  714  Broadway.    1888. 
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utterances  are  jadiciously  made  and  properly  condeDsed.    There 

are  large  lists  of  references  also  to  works  that  are  not  quoted. 

The  work  cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  strong  impression  of  the  range 

and  variety  in  modem  preaching,  of  its  superior  Biblical  quality, 

of  its  spirituality,  its  freshness,  and  its  practical  power.     For  this 

reason  at  least  it  will  be  welcomed  by  every  enterprising  student 

of  preaching. 

L.  O.  Brastow. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  op  Abt  for  February  gives 
perhaps  the  best  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  original  is  Millais'  painting  and  this  has  been 
reproduced  by  the  photogravure  process  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. A  few  pages  further  on  and  we  are  given  a  paper  on  **Mr. 
Gladstone  and  His  Portraits,"  by  T.  Wemyss  Beid,  which  is 
illustrated  with  capital  engravings  from  various  portraits  and 
caricatures,  a  full  page  being  devoted  to  the  portrait  made  by 
Watts  in  1858.  This  is  followed  by  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  ^'  The  Isle  of  Arran ;"  after  which  comes  a  poem  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  written  in  the  Scotch  dialect  and  supposed  to 
be  a  Jacobite's  farewell  to  his  sweetheart  in  1715.  Some 
*' Thoughts  on  our  Art  of  To-Day,"  by  Geo.  Frederick  Watts, 
R.A.,  are  given,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  pleasantly  of  a 
little  work  on  art  by  Yerestchagin,  the  Russian  painter,  whose 
paintings  are  now  on  exhibition  in  this  country. — Cassell  &  Co., 
New  York,  35  cents  a  namber,  $3.50  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Abt  Amateub  for  February  gives  two  colored  plates,  a 
moonlight  landscape,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  fern  designs  for 
China  decoration.  The  black-and-white  designs  include  Easter 
decorations — lilies  and  ecclesiastical  designs  foi'  dorsel  and  ban- 
ners ;  a  large  four  page  design  for  a  screen  panel,  the  first  of  a 
series  representing  the  seasons;  designs  for  a  plate  (orchids),  two 
salad-plates,  a  fish  plate  and  a  Royal  Worcester  vase,  a  striking 
double  page  wild  rose  design  for  a  carved  and  perforated  panel, 
and  a  pleasing  tapestry  decoration,  after  Boucher,  '^  The  Foun* 
tain  of  Love."  The  frontispiece  is  a  "  Head  of  a  Creole."  The 
practical  articles  relate  to  still  life,  flower,  water  color  and  tap- 
estry painting,  Easter  decoration  and  home  adornment.  Articles 
of  particular  interest  are  ''Hints  from  Japanese  Homes,"  and 
Mr.  Kunz's  talk  about  jade.  Price  35  cents  a  number,  $4  a  yean 
Montague  Marks,  Publisher,  23  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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Abticub    L  — how    a    new    ENGLAND     FRONTIER 
TOWN  GREW  UP  IN  THE  OLD  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

Colonial  Times  on  Bmza/rd?8  Bay.    By  William  Root  Bliss. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1888.    12ino.  pp.  185. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  book  whose  title  we  have 
placed  above  has  been  to  give  th^  story  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  a  New  England  town,  in  the  old  colonial  times,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social  life  of  its  inhabitants,  in  that  age 
of  homespun.  The  town  is  one  for  which  the  author  evidently 
has  a  strong  affection ;  and  the  book  is  one  upon  which  he  has 
bestowed  the  loving  labor  of  years.  We  may  add,  also,  that 
he  has  been  so  successful  in  what  he  has  attempted  that  even 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  picturesque  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes— ^the  fine  woodlands  "  with  sof  fc  brown  silence  carpeted," 
the  rivers  and  ponds,  the  sedgy  field  brooks — ^will  read  these 
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daintily  printed  pages  with  interest,  and  learn  to  share  with  the 
author  some  of  the  f eeUngs  which  have  given  him  inspiration. 

The  name  of  the  town,  however,  we  do  not  need  to  mention, 
as  it  is  of  little  importance  for  the  object  which  we  have  in 
view.  We  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  what  Mr.  Bliss  has  told 
us,  and  we  have  been  led  to  take  it  as  the  theme  of  the  remarks 
which  we  wish  to  make,  for  the  single  reason  that  it  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  early  New  England 
towns.  Its  first  settlers'  were  very  plain  people — "  used  to  a 
plaine  countrie  life  &  ye  inocente  trade  of  husbandrey  " — ^and 
the  soil  which  they  tilled  was  about  as  tmpromising  as  any  to 
be  found  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Hudson  river.  So  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  characteristics  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
landers,  and  their  way  of  doing  things — ^their  excellencies  and 
especially  their  deficiencies — might  be  seen  more  clearly,  and 
might  be  studied  to  better  advantage,  in  the  history  of  some 
such  outof-the-way  community  as  this  which  grew  up  in  ob- 
scurity on  Buzzard's  Bay,  than  in  the  historjr  of  other  towns 
which  are  better  known,  and  which  were  settied  by  people  of 
more  consideration. 

It  is  very  important  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
"  American  Commonwealth,"  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  pictured  it  in 
his  recent  book,  did  not  attain  to  its  present  condition  without 
many  serious  struggles.  There  is  danger  that  the  eulogies  on 
our  ancestors  which  have  been  made  by  Fourih-of-July  orators, 
and  on  anniversary  occasions,  have  led  many  persons  to  suppose 
that  all  we  now  enjoy  as  a  people  was  secured  to  us  by  the  sim- 
ple landing  on  these  shores  of  a  few  thousand  Englishmen  of 
exceptionally  good  character,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  unfold 
in  a  quiet  and  natural  way  certain  advanced  religious  and  politi- 
cal views  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  is  that  the  average  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  man  of  very  coarse  fibre,  and  that  the  early  New 
England  colonists  were  after  all,  in  many  particulars,  not  so  far 
in  advance  of  their  countrymen  whom  they  left  at  home  as 
many  persons  suppose.  There  came  over  with  them,  also,  or 
drifted  in  among  them,  a  certain  proportion  of  men  of  bad 
moral  character,  of  men  who  were  mere  adventurers,  of  cranks, 
of  inefficient  people,  who  made  trouble  themselves,  and  whose 
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descendants  have  never  ceased  to  furnish  inmates  for  our  jails 
and  poor-houses  during  all  these  years.  The  true  explanation 
of  the  "American  Conmionwealth"  of  to-day  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  colonists  had 
accepted  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  conduct,  and,  here  in  this 
wilderness,  separated  from  England  by  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  had  an  opportunity,  unfettered  by  authority  of  any 
kind,  to  try  the  experiment  of  founding  a  State  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  that  book  which  they  accepted  as  the 
Word  of  God.  As  for  the  rest,  those  men — even  the  best  of 
them — ^brought  with  them  many  of  the  erroneous  views — ^politi- 
cal and  religious — which  were  then  accepted  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  But  they  were 
men  of  strong  conmion  sense — serious  minded  and  practical 
Englishmen — ^who  were  seeking  with  all  earnestness  to  ascer- 
tain and  to  do  the  wiU  of  God.  They  were  ready  to  lewn  by 
experience,  and  to  adapt  their  theories  to  whatever  new  exigen- 
cies arose.  The  result  was  that  gradually — and  it  was  only 
gradually — ^the  conception  was  gained  of  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  But  we  will  reserve 
what  we  have  to  say  on  this  aspect  of  American  history  till  we 
have  reached  the  close  of  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  book  that 
Mr.  Bliss  has  given  us. 

The  value  of  his  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  early  colonial  times,  which  is  true  to  the 
life.  He  has  had  the  discernment  to  see  what  were  the  short- 
comings of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  what 
he  has  written  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  the  reason  that  the 
town  he  describes  was  not  at  all  an  ideal  Kew  England  town. 
In  its  history,  therefore,  these  short-comings  are  the  more  ap- 
parent. We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  author  has  been 
unmindful  of  the  excellencies  of  the  people  whom  he  describes, 
but  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  put  the  dark  shades  into  his  pict- 
nre,  when  truth  has  demanded  it.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that 
we  ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  as  we  repeat  in  outline  some 
parts  of  the  story  he  has  so  charmingly  told. 

Mr.  Bliss  informs  us  that  after  the  war  with  "  King  Philip" 
had  ended,  and  the  territory  which  had  belonged  to  that  In- 
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dian  chief  had  been  annexed  to  Plymouth  Colony,  the  lands  on 
the  western  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay — "  the  lands  of  Sippican," 
as  they  were  called — were  purchased  by  a  company  composed 
of  some  of  the  principal  men  of  that  colony.  These  lands 
were  esteemed  valuable  for  their  fisheries,  their  pine  wood- 
lands, their  cedar  and  spruce  swamps,  and  especially  for  rich 
meadows  on  the  "  necks,"  which  extended  into  the  bay.  The 
purchasers  went  to  work  at  once  to  turn  their  property  to  good 
account.  On  March  10,  1679,  they  met  "  at  Joseph  Burgs  his 
house  at  Sandwitch,"  and  selected  five  of  their  number  "to  go 
to  take  a  vew  of  the  Lands  and  to  determin  where  the  house 
Lots  shall  be  Layed  out,"  directing  to  make  the  lots  "  40  ackors 
if  the  Land  will  Beare  it."  Then,  to  attract  emigration,  they 
declared  that  those  "  that  first  settell  and  are  Livers"  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  on  the  commons  "  ten  BarreUs  of  tarr  a  peece 
for  a  yeare."  The  purchasers  who  did  not  become  "  Livers" 
were  not  to  be  "  alowed  to  make  any  Tarre  of  the  pine  knots 
or  wood  that  is  within  the  Limmits"  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

To  the  east  of  these  "  lands  of  Sippican,"  adjoining  them, 
and  nearer  to  Plymouth,  was  another  tract  of  land  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,' known  as  the  "Agawame  Plantation,"  which  had 
been  bought  of  the  Lidians  by  the  Plymouth  colony  at  a  very 
early  period  in  its  history.  This  tract  was  sold  by  the  Colony 
in  1682  to  six  Englishmen  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
"  current  money,"  to  obtain  the  means  of  building  a  meeting- 
house in  Plymouth  town.  The  purchasers  met  at  once,  divided 
their  estate  into  six  shares,  laid  out  six  "  home  lotts"  of  sixty 
acres  each,  "  to  build  any  hous  or  housen  upon."  They  met 
again  and  laid  out "  sixe  tracts  of  meadow,"  divided  the  up- 
lands, and  appointed  four  of  their  number  to  lay  out  "  con- 
venient publike  &  private  high  waies."  When  next  they  met, 
they  "declared  thar  selves  contented  and  satisfid  with  what 
was  don,  and  there  set  too  thare  handes  in  the  smal  bucke 
where  all  thes  devisins  ware  first  writen." 

The  lands  which  were  now  offered  for  sale  in  these  two 
plantations  were  not  long  left  without  occupants.  The  town 
of  Plymouth,  where  the  little  band  of  "  Pilgrims"  had  estab- 
lished themselves  with  such  difficulty  sixty  years  before,  had  pros- 
pered.   The  children  of  the  men  and  women  who  there  fought 
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80  long  with  famine  and  disease,  and  had  so  conrageously  held 
on  to  the  barren  shore  on  which  they  first  landed,  had  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  had  begun  to  find  the  town  which  their 
fathers  had  founded  too  small  for  their  needs.  That  longing 
to  pnsh  into  the  wildemess  and  make  new  homes  for  them- 
selyes,  which  has  become  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  their 
deeoendants,  had  already  begun  to  be  developed  in  them.  8o 
the  purchasers  of  the  "lands  of  Sippican"  and  "Agawame" 
were  speedily  made  glad  by  the  incoming  of  those  who  came 
to  be — as  they  had  termed  it — "  Livers." 

We  have  already  said  that  these  people  were  a  veiy  plain 
people.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  their  fathers  had  been 
plain  people  before  them.  There  were  a  few  able  men  in  the 
Plymouth  colony — Brewster,  and  Bradford,  and  Winslow,  and 
Miles  Standish — ^but  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
they  were  indeed  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  did  not  compare 
witii  the  people  of  the  other  New  England  colonies  in  enter- 
prise, in  education,  or  in  knowledge  of  affairs.  It  is  true  that 
the  other  colonies  thought  more  highly  of  them  than  they  did 
of  the  heterogeneous  population  that  had  collected  around 
Roger  "Williams  in  Providence;  but  judging  the  Plymouth 
people  by  their  own  higher  standards,  they  were  disposed  to 
look  somewhat  askance  at  them,  as  lax  in  the  administration 
of  their  laws,  careless  of  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
even  wanting  in  due  care  for  the  ordinances  of  religion.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  inquire  how  these  very  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  farmers,  of  the  first  generation  of  native  bom  Ameri- 
cans— ^who  had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  mental  culture, 
who  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  who  cared  for  little  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood— ^were  to  thrive  in  the  new  homes  which  they  were  to 
make  for  themselves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  care  and  readiness  with 
which  these  men  arranged  for  the  government  of  their  little 
communities.  There  was  for  some  time  no  town  organization ; 
but,  in  both  "  Sippican"  and  "Agawame"  there  existed  a  kind 
of  dual  government.  The  management  of  all  those  matters 
which  affected  proprietary  rights  was  assumed  by  the  proprie- 
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tors,  who  exercised  a  supreme  authority  in  entire  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  inhabitants.  We  can  jndge  of  their  the- 
ory by  what  they  did.  In  Sippican,  the  proprietors  made  laws 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  lumber.  They  forbade  strange 
In^ans  "to  hunt  or  catch  deer'*  within  their  limits.  They 
made  a  decree  to  prohibit  any  person  from  cutting  "cedar, 
spruce,  or  pine,  except  he  fairly  demonstrate  that  he  stands 
in  need  of  it,"  They  ordered  a  fine  of  five  pounds  to  be  paid 
by  every  Englishman  and  Indian  "who  shaU  set  on  fire  the 
woods  in  anny  part  of  the  Township,  and  neglect  to  put  it 
out  before  they  depart  the  Spott."  They  appropriated  land 
for  highways.  In  Agawame,  following  the  custom  of  Teu- 
tonic farmers  who  felled  wood  in  a  common  forest  and  grazed 
cattle  in  a  common  pasture,  the  proprietors  allowed  each  one 
of  their  number  to  graze  only  "thurtitoo  nete  catel  and  fouer 
horses"  or  "  six  sheepe  instead  of  one  Beast."  They  appointed 
an  officer  to  watch  the  pastures,  to  see  that  they  were  equita- 
bly enjoyed,  and  to  report  if  any  man  sent  in  more  cattle  than 
his  proportion.  Farmers  who  were  not  proprietors  were  al- 
lowed pasturage  on  tmused  rights  if  they  brought  to  the  watch- 
man "  a  note  or  token  to  his  sattisfaxion  whose  Rite  they  came 
upon."  The  proprietors  also  set  apart  lands  for  a  public  "buri- 
ing  place."    They  gave  directions  about  the  fisheries. 

Other  matters  which  aflfected  only  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  were  left  to  the  actual  settlers.  In  their  informal 
meetings,  the  people  of  each  of  the  two  communities  came 
among  themselves  to  some  sort  of  agreement  or  understanding 
as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  common  interest.  But  these 
agreements  or  understandings  were  always  conditioned  on  "  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors,"  whose  prerogative  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  like  that  of  the  King.  The  matters  which  came 
up  in  these  neighborhood  gatherings  respected,  for  instance, 
such  practical  things  as  how  to  deal  with  the  wolves,  wildcats, 
and  foxes,  which  made  havoc  of  the  farmers'  sheep ;  and  with 
crows,  blackbirds,  robins,  and  squirrels,  that  devastated  the 
planted  fields. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  thoughts  of  these  peo- 
ple were  not  so  exclusively  taken  up  with  the  cares  of  their 
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frontier  life  that  they  were  nnmindful  of  higher  interests. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  New  England  com- 
munity of  the  most  elevated  type;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
ail  that  these  men  did  is  the  more  significant.  So  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  in  each  of  the  two  plantations,  among 
the  very  first  things  with  which  they  concerned  themselves  was 
a  suitable  provision  for  both  religion  and  education.  In  8ippi- 
can,  when  the  proprietors  met  in  April,  1680,  to  draw  lots 
for  homesteads  and  salt  meadows,  they  appointed  the  first  and 
second  honse-lots  drawn,  with  two  meadows,  and  two  lots  in 
the  best  of  the  woodland,  "  for  the  minister  &  for  the  minis- 
trie."  The  people,  too,  on  their  part,  offered  to  bnild  "  a  meet- 
ing-house." It  was  "  to  be  sit  on  the  westerly  Sid  of  the  long 
bridg,"  and  they  "did  agree  to  pay  for  the  meeting-honse 
which  was  to  be  bnilded  by  a  free-will  offering  of  fifty  pounds." 
Rights  to  bnild  pews  were  sold  by  auction ;  the  pews  "  to  be  al 
of  a  haith  and  bult  work  manlike,"  and  seats  were  to  be  placed 
"  nye  the  pulpit  stairs  for  Antient  parsons  to  sett  in." 

No  less  than  this  would  have  satisfied  what  from  the  first 
seems  to  have  been  almost  an  instinct  of  all  Kew  Englanders ; 
jet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
till  three  years  later  that  the  Bev.  Samuel  Shiverick  was  pro- 
cured "to  preach  the  word  of  god  to  them  at  Scippican ;"  and 
not  till  seventeen  years  later,  that  a  meeting-house  was  built. 
Six  years  more  passed  before  a  church  was  organized,  when 
the  Beverend  Samuel  Arnold  wrote  in  the  records,  with  great 
satisfaction:  "It  hath  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  shine  in 
this  dark  comer  of  this  wilderness  and  visit  this  dark  spot  of 
ground  with  the  dayspring  from  on  high,  through  his  tender 
mercy  to  settle  a  church  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel, 
October  13,  A.  D.  1703." 

Here  another  fact  is  to  be  noticed,  significant  both  of  the 
sense  of  justice  which  marked  the  people  and  especially  of  the 
readiness  which  early  manifested  itself  everywhere  in  New 
England  to  throw  away  all  views  which  they  had  brought  from 
England  which  confiicted  with  the  new  condition  of  things. 
It  appears  that,  when  the  church  was  organized,  some  of  the 
people  in  Sippican  were  found  to  be  no  longer  of  the  prevail- 
ing religious    faith.      Accordingly    these    persons    protested 
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against  being  called  on  to  pay  the  tax  which  was  laid  ^^  for  the 
encouragement  &  soport  of  a  minister.'*  This  protest  was  con- 
sided,  and  an  abatement  of  the  tax  was  made  ^'  upon  such  in- 
habitantce  as  are  of  contrery  judgement  &  now  professed 
Quakers." 

As  another  illustration  of  the  honorable  spirit  with  which 
this  little  commimitj  of  frontiersmen  was  disposed  to  act  in  all 
its  dealings,  we  find  that  after  the  first  apportionment,  when 
it  was  proposed  "  to  Laye  oute  sum  hie  waye  into  the  Neckes" 
on  the  bay,  and  it  was  found  that  such  a  highway  "must  of 
neseseti  come  over  the  southerd  end  of  Samuel  Bate  his  home 
lots  which  was  veri  much  damig*'  to  him,  each  proprietor  gave 
him  as  compensation  "his  seyrel  rite  in  two  or  three  small 
peses  of  medo  [meadow]. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  same  spirit  of  justice  was 
shown  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  They  had  purchased 
their  lands  from  "the  Court,"  yet  when  they  found  that  their 
title  was  disputed  by  some  of  lie  Indian  sachems — "  Charles," 
"  Manomet  Peter,"  and  "  WiU  Connet,"  as  they  were  called  by 
the  English — the  proprietors,  after  considering  their  claims, 
settled  with  them  all  to  their  full  satisfaction.  "  Will  Connet's" 
claim  was  the  largest.  He  professed  to  be  "  lord  paramount  of 
all  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Weweantet  and  "Woonkinco 
rivers  to  '  Plymouthes  westerly  tree  at  Agawaame,' "  and  "  did 
disclaime  and  defie  the  title  of  every  these  men  called  the  pur- 
chasers of  Sepecan."  The  proprietors  "  satisfied  him  by  paying 
him  a  pound  sterling,  a  trucking  cloth  coat  valued  at  ten  shil- 
lings, and  by  making  him  a  member  of  their  company.  His 
name  was  written  upon  the  roll  of  shareholders — described  in  the 
records  of  the  Plymouth  Court  as — "  Substanciall  men  that  are 
prudent  psons  and  of  considerable  estates."  It  is  well  to  notice 
what  was  the  effect  of  their  action.  This  wild  Indian — "  Will 
Connet" — ^became  a  peaceable  citizen,  ready  to  recognize  all 
the  responsibilities  of  his  new  status.  When  the  proprietors 
taxed  themselves  for  building  a  grist-mill,  he  "  promised  for 
him  self  and  his  brother  John  to  give  six  barreUs  of  tan*  to 
wards  sd  mill." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proprietors  of  these  plan- 
tations, in  accordance  with  another  of  the  instincts  of  New 
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Englanders,  expressed  their  intention  of  making  provision  for 
education.  Bnt  even  in  Plymonth  itseK,  their  fathers  had 
been  accused  of  enlpable  negligence  in  the  care  of  their  schools ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that — ^as  far  as  appears  from 
this  book — ^it  was  not  till  after  twenty-six  years  had  passed  that 
the  people  chose  "  mrs.  jane  masheU  for  to  teach  childered  & 
youth  to  Eeed  &  to  writte."  For  "  her  panes"  she  was  "  to 
have  her  dyet,  and  to  receive  twelve  pounds."  Her  migratory 
school  does  not  seem  to  have  been  what  might  be  called  a  suc- 
cess, for  it  was  not  long  before  doubts  arose  about  the  "  sober- 
ness of  her  conversation,"  and  three  "  ungallant  men,"  as  Mr. 
SlisB  calls  them,  ^^  requested  to  have  theire  protest  entered  for 
that  they  accounted  she  was  not  as  the  law  directs." 

Having  described  the  manner  in  which  these  two  little  com- 
munities came  into  existence,  Mr.  BUss  next  proceeds  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  social  life  that  existed  in  them  for  the  first  fifty 
years.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  more  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  any  community  at  the  present 
time  in  Idaho.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  was 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  which,  when  fertilized  with  fish  and  sea 
weeds,  produced  abundant  crops  of  com,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and 
flax.  They  also  traded  in  peltries,  fish,  and  timber.  They 
gathered  turpentine  from  the  pine  trees  which  abounded  on 
every  side.  "In  each  family,  the  labors  of  the  day  began 
hef ore  sunrise ;  and  sons,  daughters,  and  indentured  servants  all 
took  part  in  them.  They  suspended  work  only  for  their  meals, 
and  ended  it  only  when  the  candles  were  put  out  at  early  bed- 
time. The  women  did  the  housework,  tended  the  hens,  the 
geese,  and  the  calves;  scoured  the  brass  warming-pans  and 
pewter  dishes ;  spun  flax  and  wool  yam,  and  wove  them  into 
cloths  from  which  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  family  were 
made  by  their  own  hands ;  and  if  more  was  made  than  was 
needed  at  home,  it  was  bartered  away."  In  such  a  community 
there  were  no  poor  people.  There  was  no  reason  that  the 
larder  of  the  humblest  family  among  them  should  not  be 
bountifully  supplied  with  food,  and  "  they  supplemented  their 
tables  with  game  from  the  forests,  with  water-fowl  and  shore- 
birds,  which  frequented  the  maritime  parts  of  the  plantation  in 
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great  nninbers.  Besides  what  food  the  sea  liberally  famished, 
they  had  also  choice  from  flesh  of  beef,  mntton,  venison,  par- 
tridge, and  wild  turkey." 

The  social  life  of  the  times  receives  still  further  illostration 
from  the  description  which  Mr.  Bliss  gives  of  the  way  in  which 
the  people  dealt  with  each  other  in  trade  and  barter.  There 
was  very  little,  if  any  ready  money.  Accounts  were  allowed  to 
stand  open  for  years  before  they  were  settled ;  and  when  at 
last  the  amoimts  had  been  carefully  reckoned,  the  balance  was 
adjusted  with  a  promise  to  rectify  thereafter  any  mistakes.  To 
show  how  this  was  done  we  quote  a  few  of  the  queer  entries 
which  Mr.  Bliss  has  gathered  from  some  of  the  old  account 
books  which  he  has  examined. 

"  Reconed  with  Joseph  blakmor  and  thare  is  due  him  one  bushall  of 
wheat  and  12  bushalls  of  otes  and  11  bushalls  of  inden  com  and  one 
shilling." 

"  Reconed  with  margret  bates  as  Ezecter  to  har  husband  and  ol 
acounts  balenoed  A  mistak  in  Reconing  6  shilling  for  my  hos.'* 

"  Reconed  with  Ebnezer  Swift  and  thare  is  a  mistak  of  2  quarts  of 
maleses." 

'*  Reconed  with  Ebnezer  Luce  and  acounts  balanced  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world  to  the  date  here  of." 

A  certain  farmer,  we  are  also  told,  in  payment  of  the  charges 
of  a  tanner  for  the  exercise  of  his  "  mystery,"  threw  in  "  one 
dog"  to  balance  the  account. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a  people,  who  were 
industrious  in  their  habits,  should  soon  begin  to  feel  that  the 
great  object  of  life  was  to  get  out  of  their  farms  every  farth- 
ing that  they  could  be  made  to  yield.  It  became  the  habit  of 
their  lives  to  squander  nothing  and  to  practice  a  rigid  economy 
in  all  things.  How  close  and  shrewd  they  learned  to  be  in 
their  bargains  appears  from  some  additional  entries  quoted 
from  that  same  old  account  book. 

' '  February.  Samuel  bates  to  worck  with  me  6  mounths  for  22  pounds 
and  if  he  loos  Any  time  to  abate  acordingly  and  If  I  se  cause  to  have 
him  make  up  the  los  of  timme  after  he  hath  made  his  Salt  hay  he  is  to 
du  it." 
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"  November  8  Ebnezer  besaee  to  work  for  mee  to  10  day  of  March  at 
night  with  his  own  az  and  I  am  to  find  him  meet  drink  washing  and 
loging  And  I  am  to  give  him  the  vallew  of  10  pounds  but  not  in  mony 
and  hee  is  to  cut  3  cords  of  wood  in  a  day  when  hee  doth  no  other 
work,  and  I  am  to  pay  him  one  half  in  goods  and  the  other  in  bills  of 
credit  and  if  I  think  he  dont  em  his  wages  he  is  to  go  Away." 

<<  January  the  28  day  Theophilus  Wood  hiered  him  self  to  mee  for  one 
Years  for  thirty-six  jwunds. 

An  additional  entry  in  this  account  with  TheophUus  Wood 
shows  how  the  worthy  laboring  man  fared  when  he  was  laid 
aside  from  work  for  a  few  days  by  "  fever  and  ague  fits,"  The 
Mowing  charge  was  formally  entered  in  the  fanner's  book  for 
"time  loost" 

"  ApriL  Dr.  to  siknes  the  fever  and  ago  4  fites  one  weke  and  three  the 
next" 

Just  how  soon  the  authorities  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts found  it  necessary  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering some  form  of  government  over  this  region  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  and  happiness  does  not  appear  from  the  statements 
in  the  book  from  which  we  derive  all  our  information.  Appar- 
ently it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Israel  Fearing  was  commis- 
sioned as  ''His  Majesty's  Justice  of  the  Peace:"  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  he  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors.  We 
are  told  the  people  spoke  of  him  as  "  The  Squire,"  and  treated 
him  with  respect  as  the  representative  of  "  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King."  He  was  not  put  in  office  because  he  was  wise  and 
learned  in  the  law;  but  rather  because  he  was  one  of  the 
"most  sufficient  persons"  dwelling,  in  the  county,  "known  to 
be  loyal,  of  dignified  deportment,  and  possessed  of  lands  or 
tenements  yielding  a  certain  annual  value." 

Mr.  Blii»  says :  "  The  colonial  laws  which  he  administered 
had  been  made  by  wise  legislators,  who  intended  that  there 
should  be  neither  traveling,  labor,  nor  amusement  on  Sunday, 
but  a  solemn  and  decorous  observance  of  the  day  by  every- 
body, and  a  general  attendance  at  the  public  services  in  the 
meeting-house ;  that  there  should  be  no  profane  swearing,  nor 
enrsing  of  persons  or  creatures ;  no  dBunkenness,  nor  brawls ; 
that  debtors  should  pay  their  debts,  and  if  a  debtor  could  not 
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pay  with  money  a  judgment  obtained  against  him,  that  he  must 
pay  it  by  service  if  the  creditor  required  him  to  do  so.  If 
offenders  did  not  pay  the  fines  imposed  upon  them,  he  could 
place  them  in  the  stocks,  or  order  them  to  be  whipped.  Per- 
sons who  lived  disorderly,  *  misspending  their  precious  time,'  he 
could  send  to  the  work-house,  to  the  stocks,  or  to  the  whipping- 
post, at  his  discretion.  He  could  break  open  doors  where 
liquors  were  concealed  to  defraud  BBs  Majesty's  excise.  He 
could  issue  hue-and-cries  for  runaway  servants  and  thieves. 
There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
issued  his  warrant  to  arrest  the  town  minister  about  whose 
orthodoxy  there  were  distressing  rumors,  and  required  him  to 
be  examined  upon  matters  of  doctrine  and  faith.  But  a  more 
pleasing  function  of  his  office  was  to  marry  those  who  came  to 
him  for  marriage,  bringing  the  town  clerk's  certificate  that  their 
nuptial  intentions  had  been  proclaimed  at  three  religious  meet- 
ings in  the  parish  during  the  preceding  fortnight." 

We  get  however  a  somewhat  more  vivid  impression  of  what 
one  of  "  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace "  really  was,  at 
this  period  of  our  colonial  history,  from  reading  some  of  the 
official  accounts  of  what  he  actually  did. 

"May  th  10  Day  then  Parsonly  appeared  Japhath  washbum  and 
acknowledged  himself  Gilty  of  a  Breach  of  Sabbath  In  tzaveling  From 
my  hous  onto  Zaphanier  Bumps  on  the  16  Day  of  april  on  a  arond  To 
Git  Benjamin  Benson  to  worck  for  him  and  he  hath  paid  Ten  Shillings 
as  a  Fine  To  me  John  Fearing  Justis  of  peace." 

"  September  th  5  Day  peisonly  appeared  william  Estes  and  acknowl- 
edged him  Self  Gilty  of  Racking  hay  on  The  First  Day  of  the  week  or 
Lords  Day  and  paid  Fine  Ten  Shillings  to  me." 

But  it  was  not  only  so-called  misdemeanors  such  as  these  that 
came  under  his  cognizance.  ^^  All  boys  and  girls  who  laughed 
during  the  time  of  worship  "  were  made  to  feel  a  suitable  awe 
of  this  dignified  public  functionary.  On  the  records  of  his 
court  stand  various  entries  like  the  one  we  transfer  to  our  pages 
as  a  sample. 

"  Deborah  Bergs  hath  paid  me  as  a  fine  for  Lafing  in  the  Wareham 
meeting  house  on  the  Sabarth  day  In  the  time  of  Publick  Devine  Sar- 
Tice  By  the  hand  of  Ebnezer  Brigs  5  Shillings." 
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The  account  which  Mr.  Blise  gives  of  the  proceedings  at  one 
of  the  Sqnire's  courts  is  so  suggestive  that  we  quote  it  in  full. 

"  One  November  day  .  .  .  this  dignitary  dismounted  in 
front  of  the  inn  and  entered  the  bar-room.  He  laid  aside  his 
beaver  hat  and  red  camlet  cloak  trimmed  with  fox  skins,  and 
seated  himself  by  the  great  fireplace  to  chat  with  his  brother 
the  landlord;  when  there  entered  a  sailor  from  a  sloop  just 
arrived  from  Nantucket,  who,  after  drinking  a  grog,  became 
boisterous  and  finally  profane.  Whereupon  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  bar-room  was  transformed  into  a  court-room, 
and  this  audacious  offender  of  the  King's  peace  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  punished  according  to  colony  law.  The  sentence 
which  placed  him  in  the  stocks  read  as  follows  : 

"At  a  oort  held  before  John  Fearing  Esquire  one  of  his  majesties 

Justices  of  the  jieace  at  the  House  of  Benjamin  Fearing 

on  the  11  of  November  Jonathan  Wing  marriner  being  Convicted  for 
prefainly  Swaring  in  the  Preasence  and  hearing  of  said  Justice  Two 
piefain  Oaths  It  is  considered  by  said  Justice  that  the  said  Jonathan 
pay  a  fine  of  Five  Shillings  for  the  first  of  said  Oaths  and  one  Shilling 
For  the  other  to  his  majesty  For  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  Wareham  or  In 
Default  thereof  that  the  said  Jonathan  being  a  common  sailor  shall  be 
86tt  in  the  Stocks  an  Hour  and  halfe." 

In  such  a  primitive  way  as  this,  more  than  fifty  years  went 
quietly  by,  when  at  last  the  people  of  "  Sippican ''  and  "  Aga- 
wame"  were  seized  with  the  ambition  of  having  a  town 
government  of  their  own.  Even  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
plantations  was  separated  from  the  town  of  Plymouth,  of  which 
it  was  still  a  part^  by  fifteen  miles  of  wilderness.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  two  commnnities  should  be  united  so  as  to  form 
one  town.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  preliminary  steps  that 
were  taken,  but  we  are  told  that  Squire  Fearing  was  induced 
to  lobby  the  matter  with  the  selectmen  of  Plymouth,  and  "  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory,  that  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned 
lie  treated  the  selectmen  at  an  expense  of  three  shillings."  The 
petition  was  then  to  be  taken  to  the  legislature  at  Boston,  and 
the  way  this  was  done,  and  the  journey,  are  described  in  a 
manner  so  picturesque  that  we  give  it  here  in  fuU. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  1738,  his  mare 
having  been  newly  shod  and  carefully  saddled,  Israel  Fearing 
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started  on  the  journey  to  Boston.  The  road  which  he  traveled 
was  narrow  and  tortnons — a  lane  through  a  forest,  havmg  rocks 
and  quagmires  and  long  reaches  of  sand,  which  made  it  almoet 
impassable  to  wheels,  if  any  there  were,  to  be  ventured  upon  it. 
Branches  of  large  trees  were  stretched  over  it,  so  that  it  was 
unvisited  by  sunlight  except  at  those  places  where  it  crossed 
the  clearings  on  which  a  solitary  husbandman  had  established 
his  homestead,  or  where  it  followed  the  sandy  shores  of  some 
of  those  picturesque  ponds  which  feed  the  rivers  emptying  into 
Buzzard's  Bay.  Occasionally  a  deer  bounded  across  the  path, 
and  foxes  were  seen  running  into  the  thickets. 

'^  The  nimble  mare,  accustomed  to  such  ways,  carried  her  rider 
at  a  steady  pace  during  the  day,  baiting  at  Sdtuate  village,  and 
reaching  Roxbury  Keck  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
where  a  stop  for  a  half  hour  was  made  at  the  St  George  tavern. 
From  this  elevated  site  the  traveler  saw  the  steeples  of  Boston, 
its  harbor  lively  with  vessels,  the  Song's  ships  riding  before  the 
town,  Cambridge  and  the  shores  of  the  mainland  in  the  dis- 
tance. Having  refreshed  himself  and  the  mare  he  trotted  along 
the  narrow  way  leading  into  the  great  town,  on  which  the  most 
prominent  object  attracting  his  attention  was  a  gallows  stand- 
ing at  the  gate. 

"  When  he  rode  within  he  found  in  everything  around  liim 
a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  quiet  and  monotonous  scenes  which 
had  always  surrounded  his  life  at  Agawame.  The  streets 
were  paved  with  cobblenstones,  and  were  thronged  with  hack- 
ney-coaches, sedan-chairs,  four-horse  shays,  and  calashes,  in  some 
of  which  gaUy  dressed  people  were  riding,  the  horses  being  driven 
by  their  negro  slaves.  Ghentlemen  on  handsome  saddle-horses 
paced  by  him,  in  comparison  with  whom  he  made  a  sorry 
figure.  But  he  was  reassured  of  his  own  manliness  when  he 
encountered  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  ox-carts  just  in  from  the 
coimtry  laden  with  fire-wood,  fagots,  and  hay.  He  noticed  with 
amazement  the  stately  brick  houses  and  their  pleasant  gardens, 
in  which  pear-trees  and  peach-trees  were  blooming.  In  the 
Mall,  gentlemen  dressed  in  embroidered  coats,  satin  waistcoats, 
silken  hose,  and  full  wigs,  were  taking  an  after-dinner  stroll 
with  ladies  who  were  attired  in  bright  silks  and  furbelowed 
scarfs,  and  adorned  with  artificial  fiowers  and  patches  on  their 
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cheeks.  Boston  was  an  active,  thrifty,  trading  town ;  its  shops, 
distilleries,  wind-mills,  and  rope-walks  were  all  agoing ;  and  as 
Le  tnmed  his  mare  into  King  Street  and  pnlled  up  at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  which,  being  near  to  the  Town 
House,  was  conveniently  sitnated  for  the  business  on  which  he 
was  bent,  he  probably  felt  that  in  snch  a  wealthy  and  worldly 
place  his  simple  errand  wonld  receive  bnt  little  attention.  At 
the  shutting  in  of  the  evening,  James  Warren,  an  inflnential 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Plymouth,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. To  him  the  petition  was  intrusted,  and  having  paid  him 
twenty  shillings,  Israel  Fearing  rode  back  to  Agawame." 

The  act  of  the  legislature  incorporating  the  new  town  was 
signed  by  Governor  Belcher,  July  10, 1739  :  and  in  less  than  a 
month  a  town  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
the  machinery  of  government.  At  this  meeting,  a  "town 
darck  "  was  chosen  for  "  the  year  Insuing,"  who  was  "to  serve 
for  nothing" — or,  as  it  was  expressed,  "without  fees  from  ye 
Town."  Mr.  Bliss  says  of  this  important  officer,  that  "  he  did 
not  always  write  the  records  in  a  scholarly  style,  nor  in  a  read- 
able hand.  He  was  frugal  minded  also.  The  closely  written 
lines,  running  zig-zag  like  a  rail  fence  across  the  pages,  reveal  a 
desire  to  be  saving  of  the  book ;  and  the  formation  of  his 
words  shows  that  no  extravagances  could  be  allowed  in  the  use 
of  the  alphabet."  In  fact,  "  the  book  testifies  that  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  this  office  was  an  entire  want  of 
skill  to  write  the  English  language  correctly."  A  treasurer 
was  also  chosen,  and  it  was  voted :  "he  is  to  serve  the  Town 
for  Luve  and  goodwill."  A  "Clark  of  the  markit"  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  affix  the  town's  seal  to  all  "  wates  and 
mesuers  "  found  to  be  true  "  according  to  the  standards  sent 
out  of  England  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary."  Fence 
viewers  were  elected,  and  inspectors  of  highways  and  bridges ; 
hog-reeves,  and  tything-men ;  a  military  clerk,  also,  who  four 
times  a  year  was  to  list  all  persons  required  by  law  to  bear 
arms  and  attend  musters  ;  a  guager ;  a  cattle  pound  keeper ; 
and  all  the  other  public  functionaries  that  a  Kew  England  town 
deems  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  ordering  of  its  affidrs.  As 
Ux  the  office  of  constable,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  diffi- 
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culty  in  finding  any  person  who  would  accept  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion six  men  were  elected  one  after  another,  who  each  in  turn 
refused  to  qualify.  A  fine  was  therefore  imposed  on  any  one 
who  should  be  elected  and  did  not  take  the  oath  prescribed. 
"  In  1752,  Butler  Wing  being  chosen  constable,  refused  to  serve  ; 
whereupon  he  was  prosecuted,  and  gave  his  promissory  note 
for  the  amount  of  the  fine.  He  asked  repeatedly  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  debt,  but  it  was  voted  that  the  town  would 
"not  a  Bate  mr.  Butler  Wing  any  part  of  the  money  that  he 
gave  a  note  for  for  his  Refusing  to  Sarve  in  the  office  of  Con- 
stable when  chosen  by  the  Town  in  ye  year  1752."  The  sequel 
of  the  matter  appears  in  the  treasurer's  records  of  1756,  viz : 
"  I  have  Beseved  a  fine  paid  by  Butler  Wing  for  not  Sarving 
Constable  2  pounds  14  shillings."  But  of  all  the  town  officers, 
the  "Selectmen"  were  chief.  There  were  three  of  these 
chosen  annually  to  take  charge  of  "prudential  aflEairs,"  under 
which  title  were  included  all  the  multifarious  matters  which 
aflEected  the  interests  of  the  town.  Mr.  Bliss  says  that  "  they 
held  their  sessions  at  the  tavern,  where  they  usually  sat  the 
day  out,  and  were  served  with  victuals  and  grog  at  the  town's 
cost,  and  were  regarded  by  their  host  with  the  respect  due  to 
servants  of  the  Bang." 

The  organization  of  the  town  having  been  thus  described, 
Mr.  BUss  takes  up  the  "town  meetings,"  and  gives  copious 
extracts  from  the  records  of  what  was  done  in  them.  Many  of 
these  are  very  suggestive.  "  Some  of  the  measures  discussed 
were  medical,  as  "not  to  have  Small  Pox  set  up  by  Inocula- 
tion ;"  some  were  convivial,  as  "  To  pay  Joshua  Gibbs  for  two 
bowls  of  Grog"  drunk  while  on  the  town's  service.  Some 
were  pathetic,  as  "voted  for  makeing  a  Coffen  for  Alice  Beed 
ten  shillings — ^for  her  Winding  Sheat  three  and  four  pence — 
for  digging  her  grave  three  shillings."  The  student  of  history 
will  be  disposed  to  linger  over  these  records,  but  our  space  will 
only  allow  us  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  town  in  a  single  case 
which  will  not  fail  to  awaken  a  sad  interest  in  all  who  read  it. 
It  relates  to  a  family  of  those  poor,  ignorant,  and  supersti- 
tious peasant-prisoners  from  Acadia,  kin  of  Evangeline  and 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  who  were  billeted  upon  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  by  order  of  the  royal  Governor  and  Council. 
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The  order  in  the  original  phraseology  runs  as  follows:  "To 
remove  John  Pelerine  Wife  and  Children,  supposed  to  be  Five 
in  Number,  a  Family  of  Frencsh  Neutrals,  to  the  Town  of 

and  that  the  Select  Men  of  the  Town  of be  and 

hereby  are  directed  to  receive  them  and  provide  for  them." 
The  town  of  course  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  so  voted,  in 
1757,  "  to  pay  Six  Shillings  to  Sam"  Savery  for  his  Trouble 
and  care  of  John  Pennerine." 

The  consciousness  of  growing  importance  which  had  thus  led 
the  inhabitants  of  "Sippican"  and  "Agawame"  to  set  up  a 
town  government  could  hardly  fail  to  reveal  itself  in  other 
ways ;  and,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  it  is  the  special  value  of 
this  book  that  Mr.  Bliss  has  enabled  us  to  follow  the  steps  by 
which  institutions  of  every  kind  were  gradually  developed  in 
this  very  remote  New  England  town.  He  traces,  in  the  first 
place,  what  was  done  by  the  people  for  their  religious  interests. 
He  tells  UB  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  had  now  become  their  duty,  as  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  to  provide  themselves  "  with  an  able,  learned,  and  ortho- 
dox minister  of  good  conversation,  to  dispense  the  Word  of 
Gk>d  unto  them." 

Till  this  time,  they  seem  to  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  what 
was  everywhere  considered  in  New  England  to  be  the  most 
important  of  religious  privileges,  the  ministrations  of  a  resident 
clergyman.  It  is  true  that  when  the  two  plantations  were  first 
occupied  by  the  settlers,  they  had  set  apart  land,  in  accordance 
with  their  instincts  as  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  they  had  taken  measures  for 
the  building  a  meeting-house.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time  that  had  intervened,  they  had  been 
dependent  on  the  occasional  services  of  "  Mr.  Bouland  Cotton," 
the  minister  of  Sandwich  town  ten  miles  to  the  eastward,  who 
at  certain  times  rode  over  to  preach.  He  was  paid  for  this 
itinerant  service  "by  the  mowing  and  pasturage  of  the  ministry 
meadow."  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  that,  during  all  the  years  of 
the  half-century  before  the  formal  organization  of  the  town, 
Christian  families  had  been  numerous,  and  many  devout  men 
and  women  had  been  built  up  in  the  faith  by  the  occasional 
VOL.  xnr.  18 
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ministrationfi  of  Mr.  Ootton,  and  of  other  ministers,  fiat,  as 
compared  with  the  average  New  England  town,  it  is  evident 
that  there  had  been  a  great  lack  of  religiona  instruction*  Kow, 
however,  arrangements  were  at  once  made  with  the  Eev. 
Bowland  Thacher  to  come  and  make  his  abode  among  them  as 
their  settled  pastor. 

His  ordination  took  place  December  26,  1789,  when  the 
treatment  he  was  to  receive  from  the  people  of  his  chaige 
through  his  long  pastorate  was  in  no  doubtful  fashion  fore- 
shadowed. The  master  of  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  was 
explicitly  instructed  to  provide  an  entertainment  "  not  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Taverns  Selling  of  Victuals  but  as  shall 
be  Judged  Reasonable  by  the  People."  Perhaps  this  was  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  of  a  community  of  frugal  hus- 
bandmen and  seafaring  men  who  made  their  small  gains  by 
small  savings.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  salary  which 
was  agreed  upon  was  in  arrears,  and  thenceforward  it  was  to  be 
a  continually  recurring  question  in  all  town  meetings,  causing 
disagreeable  discussions,  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised.  Mr. 
Bliss  tells  us  that  there  was  a  colony  law  which  declared  that 
if  a  town  neglected  for  six  months  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  its  minister,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  order  a 
competent  allowance  for  him  out  of  the  estate  and  ability  of  the 
people.  So  the  town  was  reminded  of  this,  and  warned  to 
assemble,  and  ^'  to  Cum  to  Sum  a  Greement  with  Mr.  Thacher 
that  may  Be  to  his  Satisfaction  as  to  ye  Support  that  he  ought 
to  have  from  the  town  that  thear  may  Be  return  maid  to  ye 
General  Cort."  In  consequence  of  this  warning,  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  treat  with  him  ^^  conseaming  his  Salery  to  know 
how  much  money  would  content  him" ;  and  the  record  says 
that  "he  came  in  town-meeting  and  thear  said  he  Declined 
saying  anything  in  that  aflEare  " — a  decision  which  showed  the 
honorable  character  of  the  man. 

We  shall  not  follow  this  story  further.  The  experience 
which  is  here  described  is  an  experience  which  thousands  of 
devoted  ministers  in  the  waste  places  of  New  England,  and 
out  of  New  England,  have  gone  through  manfully  and  with- 
out complaint ;  and  it  is  to  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  such 
men  we  owe  the  prosperity  of  our  churches  tonday. 
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As  it  may  afisist  those  who  live  in  happier  times  to  under- 
stand more  folly  the  natm-e  of  some  of  the  discouragements 
referred  to,  we  will  transfer  to  our  pages  the  description  which 
is  given  of  the  closing  days  of  Mr.  Thacher's  life,  after  more 
than  thirty  years  of  service,  with  his  salary  always  in  arrears. 
Mr.  Bliss  says :  "  This  condition  of  things  continuing  year  after 
year  made  it  necessary,  in  October,  1771,  for  the  selectmen  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  a  town  meeting,  in  which  the  people  were 
warned  *to  agree  with  Mr.  Thacher  as  he  Is  Not  Satisfied 
with  ye  Poorness  of  his  former  Payment  what  Sum  he  shall 
Have  yearly  and  what  time  in  ye  year  it  shall  be  Paid  him  and 
Likewise  wheather  ye  town  will  allow  any  Interest  for  what  is 
behind  Last  years  Sallary.'  It  was  the  old  story  told  over 
again.  His  promised  salary  never  promptly  paid,  he  tilled  the 
soil  for  a  living  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  parish,  and  found 
his  only  recreation  in  walks  about  the  sandy  Zion.  For  such 
an  humble  laborer  there  were  no  luxuries,  and  no  vacations 
except  to  exchange  for  a  Sunday  with  the  minister  of  a  neigh- 
boring town.  So  Parson  Thacher  lived  in  his  parish,  and  died 
there  in  1774.  During  his  fatal  illness  the  town  meeting  dis- 
cussed his  poor  financial  condition,  and  voted  not  to  allow  him 
anything  ^for  the  year  past  more  than  his  stated  salery.'  But 
he  was  soon  to  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  town  meetings. 
Twelve  days  after  this  vote  he  entered  into  his  rest,  leaving  a 
'good  savor  of  godlyness  behind  him ;'  his  wife  having  gone 
during  the  previous  year.  Seven  months  after  he  was  dead  the 
town  chose  a  committee  to  settle  with  his  eldest  son  .^relative 
to  his  Hon'd  Father's  Sallery  the  last  year  which  was  behind.' 
Whether  the  son  ever  received  the  arrears  of  money  due  to  his 
honored  father,  no  one  now  knoweth !" 

Thifl  all  seems  very  mean ;  and  yet,  in  any  proper  estimate  of 
the  religious  character  of  these  people,  it  should  be  understood 
that,  after  all,  religion  filled  a  very  large  space  in  their  minds. 
Everywhere  in  New  England  it  was  a  common  thing  for  fam- 
ilies to  go  regularly  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  on  Sunday,  "  to  meet- 
ing." Mr.  Bliss  tells  us  that  in  this  very  town  "everybody 
went  to  the  Sunday  services,  whether  living  near  or  far  oflE." 
The  pews  in  the  meeting-house  were  always  so  full  that  some 
of  the  people  had  to  bring  chairs,  which  they  placed  wherever 
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there  was  an  open  space  on  the  floor ;  and  this  was  done  to 
such  an  extent,  and  proved  ^^  sach  an  annoyance  to  the  pew- 
owners,  the  aristocracy  of  the  place,  that  in  1757  they  got  an 
order  from  the  town  *to  clear  the  Alleys  of  the  meeting  Hous, 
of  chairs  and  all  other  Incumbrances.'  Mr.  Bliss  adds: 
"Whether  the  ousted  worshipers  stood  during  the  services 
thereafter,  or  seated  themselves  on  doorsteps  and  window  sills, 
the  records  say  not." 

It  should  be  understood  also  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  province,  "Sabbath  time"  began  at  the  going-down  of 
Saturday's  sun.  In  some  places  it  was  held  that  it  continued 
even  through  the  evening  of  Sunday.  Mr.  Bliss  says :  "Every- 
where, on  Saturday  evening,  the  usual  labors  of  the  household 
were  suspended ;  and  when  Sunday  dawned,  preparations  were 
made  to  go  to  the  meeting-house.  Then  traveling  and  walking 
arfield — except  ^in  going  to  meeting'  or  in  returning — ^was 
forbidden;  and  ^traveling'  was  not  only  passing  from  one 
town  to  another.  It  was,  also,  passing  from  house  to  house  in 
the  town." 

Here  also  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  chapters  in  the  book  has  for  its  title  "  A 
Sunday  morning  in  [June]  1771."  We  can  only  refer  to  this 
chapter,  which  presents  what  is  really  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  aspect  of  things  on  the  "  Sabbath,"  in  that  old  meeting- 
house during  the  services.  No  son  of  New  England  wiU  fail 
to  recognize  the  truthfulness  of  the  description. 

The  explanation,  then,  of  this  mean  treatment  of  Mr.  Thacher, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  want  of 
interest  in  religion.  The  sermons  that  were  heard,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  always  formed  one  of  the  most 
frequent  subjects  of  conversation.  But  there  was  then  every- 
where a  strong  reluctance  to  pay  out  money  for  any  purpose 
whatever ;  and  the  reluctance  which  these  rude  and  uneducated 
farmers  manifested  to  pay  out  money  for  the  support  of  their 
religious  institutions  was  something  perhaps  miavoidable,  and 
to  be  expected. 

There  was  a  stiU  greater  reluctance  to  comply  with  the 
colony  law  respecting  education.     The  law,  however,  was  im. 
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perative ;  80  a  warrant  was  in  due  time  pasted  on  the  meeting 
honse  door,  summoning  a  meeting  ^^  To  know  the  Towns  Mind, 
whether  they  are  for  having  a  School  Master  or  Mistress."  The 
people  accordingly  came  together,  and  voted  "to  have  a  School 
Mistress  for  six  months,  and  Jedediah  Wing  to  be  the  man  to 
provide  her  in  each  half  of  the  Town."  Bnt  Mr.  BUss  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Jedediah  Wing  did  as  he  was  directed,  for  he 
says  that  he  can  find  no  mention  of  any  engagement  of  a 
schoolmistress  in  the  town  records. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  those  days,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rural 
population  of  New  England,  schools  were  an  unnecessary 
expense.  Mr.  Bliss  says :  "  Oftentimes  the  formalities  of  town 
meetings,  by  which  it  was  ordered  ^to  set  up  a  school  this  year,' 
had  no  other  intent  than  to  show  an  outward  compliance  with 
the  unpopular  school  laws  of  the  province.  Whenever  the 
people  could  contrive  a  way  by  which  the  expenses  of  a  school 
could  be  saved,  there  would  be  no  school  during  that  year. 
And  when,  on  account  of  this  neglect  to  observe  the  school 
laws,  the  town  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county, 
it  was  customary  to  depute  the  most  influential  townsman  to  go 
and  answer  the  presentment  by  such  excuses  as  could  be  made." 

A  single  quotation  from  the  town  records  of  1748  sets  the 
situation  before  us  in  a  way  that  can  be  easily  understood : 

"  ^Decon  Elles  says  he  had  discerst  mr  WiQiam  Eayment  to 
know  whether  he  would  Sarve  the  town  as  a  Scoolmaster  and 
he  Inclined  to  Sarve  the  town  if  the  town  will  allow  him 
Eightey  Pounds  a  year  old  teener  and  ye  modarater  Put  It  to 
vote  whether  ye  town  would  Imploy  ye  sd  Kaymond  In  the 
afiare  In  Keeping  Scool  at  the  af  oresd  tearms  and  the  vote  Past 
In  ye  Negative.'  On  this  rejection  of  the  deacon's  candidate, 
Samuel  Savery  was  chosen  ^  to  Bee  the  man  to  Git  a  Sutable 
man,'  and  to  report  *  what  tarmes  such  a  man  would  sarve  the 
town  for.'  In  January,  1749,  he  reported  that  William  Eay- 
ment had  reduced  his  price,  and  could  be  had  '  to  keep  scool 
half  a  yeare  for  thirty-nine  pounds  old  teener.'  The  modera- 
tor, so  says  the  record,  *  Put  to  vote  whether  the  Town  would 
have  sd  Eayment  to  keep  scool  on  ye  tarmes  offerd  or  not  and 
the  Vote  Past  in  the  Negative.' " 

Mr.  Bliss  also  says :  ^^  The  frugal  mind  of  the  colonial  farmer 
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reckoned  the  schoolmaster  as  a  day-laborer,  and  the  desire  was 
to  hire  him  at  as  low  a  price,  and  to  spread  his  labors  over  as 
large  a  territory,  as  possible.  Each  section  of  the  town  had 
his  services  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
scholars  were  taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher,  and  nothing 
more.  He  was  paid  sometimes  in  money  and  sometimes  in 
merchandise,  and  his  diet  was  ^  thrown  in.'  There  was  no 
standard  by  which  to  test  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  but  the  one 
generally  esteemed  the  most  skillful  was  he  whose  price  was 
the  lowest,  even  if  he  were  the  chief  of  blockheads.  His 
official  seat  was  a  great  chair,  behind  a  table  or  desk  on  which 
he  made  a  display  of  birch  rods.  There  he  announced  his  laws 
whose  penalties  were  floggings;  and  there  he  frowned  upon 
the  youngsters  whose  roguish  pranks  kept  him  so  actively  occu- 
pied that  the  flag  bottom  of  the  chair  needed  frequent  repair- 
ing. '  Paid  ten  shillings,'  says  another  Massachusetts  town  in 
1747,  *for  bottoming  the  Scoole  Hous  Cheer.'  The  school- 
house  was  usually  a  small  unpainted  building  standing  by  the 
roadside  like  ^  a  ragged  beggar  sunning.'  It  contained  a  large 
fireplace,  for  whose  fires  the  children's  parents  provided  wood. 
Its  square  room  was  furnished  with  rough  benches,  made 
smoother  and  glossier  every  year  by  the  friction  of  the  woolen 
frocks  and  leathern  breeches  of  restless  pupils  to  whom  school- 
ing was  a  bore." 

We  wiU  now  turn  to  the  social  life  of  the  times,  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  book  more  full  or  satisfactory  than  what 
is  said  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Bliss  tells  us  that,  during  the 
fifty  years  that  preceded  the  Eevolution,  "the  farmhouses 
were  low,  rectangular,  built  around  a  large  square  central 
chimney.  Beneath  them  were  spacious  cellars  for  the  storage 
of  various  products  of  the  farm  and  other  household  sup- 
plies, with  which  the  thrifty  farmer  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided. Near,  or  connected  with  the  dwellings  were  bams, 
cart-sheds,  corn-cribs,  and  wood-piles.  A  picket  fence,  or  a 
rough  stone  wall,  separated  the  highway  from  the  front  door, 
and  a  straight  path  divided  the  turf  between." 

"  The  well-to-do  farmer  kept  a  horse  and  shay,  but  it  was 
only  for  hire  and  to  carry  the  women  folks  to  meeting.    To 
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him  time  was  not  money,  and  if  lie  must  go  to  a  neighboring 
town  he  preferred  to  walk  the  distance  rather  than  devote  the 
establishment  to  his  own  nse  for  the  jonmey,  except  on  imnsnal 
occasions.  Farming  tools  were  wrought  on  the  anvil  of  the 
village  blacksmith,  and  so  were  the  plowshare  and  the  iron 
straps  binding  it  to  the  mold-board.  Clothing  material  was 
made  on  the  farms.  On  the  kitchen  hearth  stood  dye  tubs  in 
which  fleeces  were  colored  red  and  blue.  The  industrious  wife 
and  her  daughters  were  skilled  in  carding  the  wool,  spinning  it 
into  yams,  and  weaving  the  yams  into  cloths,  which,  after 
passing  through  the  fulling-mill,  were  made  into  clothing  for 
the  family.  They  also  made  fine  linen  from  flax  grown  in  their 
own  fields.  The  shoes  of  the  family  were  also  a  home  product. 
Hides  sent  to  a  tannery  remained  in  the  vats  a  year,  the  tanner 
taking  one  half  of  them  for  his  work ;  when  the  leather  was 
sent  to  the  house,  a  shoemaker  was  smnmoned,  who  made  and 
repaired  for  every  member  of  the  family  shoes  enough  to 
last  a  year,  taking  in  payment  for  his  labor  various  products 
of  the  farm." 

^^  In  those  days  families  stayed  at  home ;  and  children  were 
taught  to  work  as  soon  as  they  were  taught  anything.  Often 
they  grew  to  be  men  and  women  before  they  had  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  the  town.  Sometimes,  however,  a  daughter 
found  a  husband  in  a  neighboring  town,  or  a  son  hankered  after 
the  sea,  and  trudged  afoot  to  New  Bedford  to  join  a  whaling 
ship  and  pursue  his  sea-dreams  beyond  Cape  Horn." 

Intemperate  drinking  was  at  this  time  not  an  unusual  thing. 
^^  Ministers,  as  well  as  parishioners,  drank  rum  moderately, 
or  otherwise.  At  the  stores  it  was  sold  for  two  shillings 
and  three  pence  the  gallon,  and  a  decanter  of  it  was  at  hand 
in  the  living-room  of  every  dwelling-house.  At  an  ordination, 
a  wedding,  a  funeral,  a  house-raising,  a  launching,  a  husking, 
it  was  freely  offered.  If  two  men  went  to  the  salt  meadows 
to  mow,  or  into  the  woods  to  fell  trees,  they  carried  a  pint  of 
nun  as  a  matter  of  course.  Although  farm  laborers  worked 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  if  a  job  was  to  be  done  after  the  day's 
work  was  over,  a  sufficient  compensation  to  the  men  was  an 
invitation  to  ^  Come  in  and  take  a  grog  I'  During  the  haying 
eason  it  was  a  custom  of  the  farmer  to  go  to  the  meadows  at 
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eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  carrying  a  tumbler  and  a  decanter  of  mm  for  the 
refreshment  of  his  laborers." 

"  Annually,  in  April,  the  governor's  fast-day  was  observed 
by  going  to  the  meeting-house  to  listen  to  a  long  sermon  ;  and 
in  November  Thanksgiving  day  was  observed  by  a  similar 
service,  followed  by  the  cheer  of  an  ample  dinner  at  home, 
for  which  preparations  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  But 
Easter  and  Christmas  were  unknown.  In  ithe  opinion  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  any  special  observance  of  Christmas  day  would 
have  been  considered  a  deference  to  the  Pope  of  Bome." 

As  for  what  may  be  called  the  more  general  social  life,  Mr. 
Bliss  says:  ^^ There  were  frolicsome  assemblies  for  husking 
com  and  paring  apples ;  there  were  afternoon  quilting-bees,  and 
evenings  enlivened  by  romping  games,  such  as  blindman's-buff 
and  spin-the-platter.  The  sports  and  pastimes  of  these  even- 
ing parties  not  unf requently  bordered  on  rudeness ;  the  youth- 
ful merrymakers  running  a  gauntlet,  dashing  through  files  of 
their  companions  who,  with  uplifted  hands  and  waving  arms, 
cut  off  the  progress  of  the  willing  victim,  while  all  sang : 

'  The  needle's  eye  that  doth  supply 

The  thread  that  runs  so  true, 
It  hath  caught  many  a  fair  young  heart, 
And  now  it  hath  caught  you.' 

Others,  joining  hands  and  wildly  swinging  around  in  giddy 
rings,  chanted  *  Green  grow  the  rushes,  O ;'  all  the  measures  of 
the  chant  being  zestfully  marked,  and  interspersed  with  kisses. 
It  was  a  common  custom  to  invite  neighbors  or  kindred  ^^to 
spend  the  day,"  the  guests  arriving  at  nine  o'clock;  women 
prepared  for  knitting  and  needlework,  the  elder  men  prepared 
to  talk  about  wool,  cattle,  and  crops.  At  noon  a  bountiful  din- 
ner was  served  for  them,  the  great  oven  having  been  fired  the 
day  before,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  the  supper-table 
was  spread  with  all  the  varieties  of  cake,  pastry,  and  sweetmeat 
for  which  the  hostess  was  noted.  In  winter  evenings  there 
were  sleighing  parties  that  pulled  up  at  the  tavern  to  drink 
mulled  wine ;  there  were  voluntary  singing  clubs ;  there  were 
neighborhood  gatherings  of  young  people,  who,  seated  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  large  glowing  fireplace,  passed  the  hours 
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in  telling  fortunes,  drinking  cider,  cracking  nnts,  and  eating 
apples,  whose  peels,  pared  off  without  a  break,  were  twirled 
around  the  parer's  head,  and,  falling  on  the  floor,  were  sup- 
posed to  form  the  initial  letter  of  somebody's  husband  that  was 
to  be.  A  joyful  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  son  returned  from  a 
whaling  voyage,  his  searchest  stored  with  shells  and  curiosities 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  perhaps  bringing  a 
piece  of  China  crape  or  India  muslin  for  his  sister's  wedding- 
dress.  Weddings  were  important  events  in  the  social  life  of 
the  town.  Special  journeys  were  made  to  Boston  to  buy  the 
outfit,  and  brides  were  often  arrayed  in  gowns  of  such  richness 
that  those  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  are 
held  as  heirlooms  of  great  value.  Although  the  church  looked 
open  dancing  with  disfavor,  there  were  balls  at  the  tavern  occa- 
sionally, where  young  beaus  prided  themselves  on  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  "  cut  the  pigeon  wing,"  and  whirled  through 
the  measures  of  "money-musk"  and  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley. 
At  evening  parties,  too,  the  guests  were  accustomed  to  join 
hands  with  the  hosts  in  a  ^  dance  around  the  chimney,'  passing 
from  room  to  room,  a  merry  go-round  of  old  and  young.  Go- 
ing to  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  was  also  a  social  enjoyment. 
It  was  like  going  to  a  country-side  gathering  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  meeting-house  door  was  the  Sunday  newspaper 
containing,  as  in  former  times,  all  kinds  of  announcements 
interesting  to  the  congregation ;  and  the  noon-time  intermission 
furnished  the  great  opportunity  when  women  could  see  each 
other  in  their  new  bonnets  and  ^dandy-gray  russets,'  and  could 
hmnanize  their  minds  by  an  unlimited  range  over  the  fields  of 
gossip." 

One  more  important  topic  yet  remains.  We  refer  to  what 
was  done  by  the  people  of  the  town  during  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Bevolution.  Here  again,  the  account  which  is  given 
is  not  without  a  real  value  to  the  student  of  American  his- 
tory. The  Eevolution  cannot  be  understood  without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  the  fact  that,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  war,  there  was  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy 
a  feeling  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  British  king,  which  in  many 
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places  remained  to  the  end  nnshaJken.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  was 
this  loyalty  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  old  Plymouth  colony. 
James  Warren,  the  originator  of  the  "Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence," declared  at  this  time  to  Samuel  Adams  that  "the 
Plymouth  Colony  towns  could  not  be  awakened  except  by  a 
power  that  would  awaken  the  dead."  How  could  it  be  expected 
that  it  would  be  otherwise  ?  They  were  a  people  who  had 
never  manifested  any  special  enterprise  of  any  kind  whatever. 
There  were  no  persons  among  them  of  any  great  mark.  The 
larger  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  industrious  and  con- 
tented farmers  who  lived  remote  from  the  struggles  of  politics, 
and  had  not  troubled  themselves  in  the  least  about  the  plans  of 
the  Boston  "  Committee,"  or  their  theory  of  national  rights. 
Another  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  seafaring  men, 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cared 
more  for  its  fisheries,  than  they  did  for  the  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts.  This  very  town,  also,  had  paid  annually,  for 
many  years,  the  province  taxes  without  a  murmur,  and  had 
never  felt  it  to  be  of  any  importance  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  to  send  a  representative  to  the  legislature.  So  they 
had,  all  along,  been  practically  assenting  to  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation.  The  import  tax  on  tea  had 
been  reduced  from  twelve  pence  to  three  pence,  the  pound ; 
and  three  pence  a  pound  was  no  inducement  to  these  loyal 
farmers  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit 
— ^as  they  regarded  it— of  the  Boston  importers  and  trades- 
men. Mr.  Bliss  says:  "They  may  have  heard  of  the  Boston 
port  bill,  an  act  of  Parliament  to  suspend  the  foreign  and  coast- 
wise trade  of  Boston,  as  a  punishment  of  the  tea-chest  riot ; 
but  they  made  no  sign.  Gifts  of  cattle,  fish,  firewood,  pork, 
clothing,  butter,  flour,  grain,  vegetables,  and  money  were  sent 
to  Boston  from  many  towns  to  relieve  the  distress  under  the 
port  bill.  But  the  records  show  that  nothing  was  sent  from 
this  town?  In  1768,  ninety-six  towns  of  Massachusetts  had 
sent  delegates  to  a  convention  "called  to  protest  against  the 
revenue  acts,  taxing  the  colonies,  quartering  troops  upon  the 
people,  and  other  perils,  threatening  their  liberties."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  farmers  of  Buzzard's  Bay  took  any  part  in 
it  whatever.    Then  came  the  year  1775 ;  and  they  were  invited 
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to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  Bnt,  at  a  town 
meeting  regularly  warned,  they  voted  "  Not  to  Send  A  man  to 
the  Provincial  Congress."  Quick  upon  this  came  those  stir- 
ring times  of  which  no  one  can  read  to  day  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  pnlse.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
Blizzard's  Bay,  by  a  rider  from  Boston,  on  the  20th  of  April. 
Id  scores  of  other  communities  of  farmers,  as  plain  as  these, 
when  the  same  tidings  reached  them,  men  everywhere  left 
their  oxen  in  the  furrow,  and  with  their  trusty  muskets  in  their 
hands  hastened  to  join  their  neighbors,  and  in  less  than  twenty- 
fonr  hours  were  on  the  march  to  take  their  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Mr.  Bliss  says :  "  When  this  town  met  four  days 
after,  no  allusion  to  the  battle  was  made,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  five  months,  with  as  little  concern  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  events,  as  if  they  involved  no  issues 
greater  than  those  which  had  interested  town  meetings  in  pre- 
yious  years."  It  should  be  stated,  however,  to  the  credit  of 
the  townspeople,  that  although  the  town  as  such  showed 
throughout  the  war  an  utter  indifference  to  the  struggle  that 
was  going  on,  individuals  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
patriotic  cause.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Lexington 
a  company  of  volunteers  started  for  Boston,  and  at  least  a 
hundred  men  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Bevolution.  But 
nothing  appears  on  the  town  records  which  shows  the  least 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  national  independence.  Mr.  Bliss 
says :  ^^  Town  meetings  were  held  as  usual  during  all  those  years, 
and  the  Town's  Mind  was  expressed  in  regard  to  sheep,  foxes, 
hogs,  alewives,  highways,  the  minister,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
meeting-house,  the  rates,  the  paupers,  as  in  preceding  years," 
but  not  one  word  further,  until — our  readers  will  hardly  repress 
a  smile  as  they  read — ^until  some  years  after  the  war  was  over, 
when  on  Feb.  11,  1788,  a  vote  was  passed  in  town-meeting, 
ordering  its  British  colors  to  be  sold — ^when  doubtless  the  pro- 
ceeds were  duly  placed  in  the  town  treasury. 

We  stated  at  the  outset  of  our  remarks  that  the  story  which 
this  book  gives  of  the  way  in  which  a  frontier  New  England 
town  grew  up  in  the  old  colonial  times  is  valuable  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  shows  how  it  was  that  New  England  institutions 
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had  their  origin,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  social  life 
which  was  developed.  The  book  is  even  more  valuable  for  the 
illustrations  which  it  gives  of  the  way  that  the  New  England 
character  grew  np. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  question  anywhere  that  New  Eng- 
landers  have  a  character  as  marked  as  that  of  any  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  freely  admitted,  also,  that 
while  they  have  excellencies  of  character,  they  have  defects  as 
well.  We  speak  now  more  specially  of  the  New  England 
character  down  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  or  at  least  down  to 
the  time  of  that  immense  immigration  from  every  nationality 
under  the  heavens,  which  has  changed  that  character  somewhat. 
The  New  England  institutions  and  the  New  England  character 
have  stamped  themselves  on  the  whole  nation,  in  a  way  that 
can  never  be  effaced.  The  national  constitution,  the  State  con- 
stitutions, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation,  all  the  institutions, 
educational,  reUgious,  philanthropic,  political,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  have  been  in  important  respects  shaped  or  modified 
by  them,  for  good  or  for  ill.  There  is  even  no  organization 
which  has  been  brought  to  this  country  by  any  body  of  foreign 
immigrants  that  has  not  felt  their  influence.  Boman  Catholi- 
cism itself  is  to-day  another  thing  in  the  United  States  from 
what  it  is  in  Ireland,  or  France,  or  Italy,  and  must  be  forever 
— Boman  Catholics  themselves  being  tiie  judges.  Naturally 
New  England  has  been  and  is  hated — and  with  a  will — ^by 
those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  its  ideas.  But  there  they 
are,  and  they  can  be  read  of  all  men.  This  book,  as  we  have 
said,  does  not  exhibit  the  best  of  these  characteristics,  and  we 
value  it  for  the  very  reason  that  it  does  not.  We  can  the 
better  see  how  it  was  that  what  is  defective  and  unlovely  grew 
up;  and — we  add  in  the  true  New  England  spirit — we  can 
the  better  see  how  that  which  is  defective  and  unlovely  can  be 
improved  in  the  future. 

Of  this  third  subject — the  way  in  which  the  New  England 
character  was  developed — we  had  intended  to  speak  at  length 
in  the  present  Article.  It  is  the  most  important  and  most 
interesting  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned.  But  the  space  at  our 
command  has  already  been  filled,  and  we  must  accordingly 
defer  what  we  have  to  say  to  some  future  number  of  the 
Beview. 
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There  ifl,  however,  a  single  remark  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  add.  Enongh  has  been  already  said  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  whatever  of  good  has  been  accomplished  in  '^ew  England 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  constant  and  never-ceasing 
opposition.  The  successes  upon  which  New  Englanders  may 
congratulate  themselves  have  not  been  easily  won.  All  along 
from  the  beginning,  in  each  succeeding  generation,  there  have 
been  even  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  did  not  inherit  their 
principles,  and  who  did  not  manifest  any  of  their  spirit.  Then, 
in  addition,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  have  always  been 
in  New  England  a  large  number  of  people  who  were  not 
descendants  of  the  Puritans.  We  have  no  space  here  to  go 
into  particulars.  But  we  have  already  stated  that  in  Plymouth 
itself  there  were  not  a  few  who  were  mere  adventurers.  Then, 
in  close  proximity,  at  Weymouth,  and  within  three  years  of  being 
as  old  as  Plymouth,  was  the  settlement  of  the  boasting  followers 
of  Weston.  These  men,  after  receiving  the  generous  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  left  for  their  new  home,  contemptu- 
ously declaring  that  they  ^^  should  take  another  course,  and  not 
fall  into  such  a  condition  as  those  simple  people  were  come  to." 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  says  :*  "  No  thought  had  they  of  self-sac- 
rifice for  Christ's  sake — ^no  dream  of  a  refuge  which  they,  in 
that  wilderness,  were  to  make  for  truth  and  purity,  persecuted 
in  the  old  world — ^no  inspiration  even  from  household  aflEections 
and  anxieties.  They — ^practical  men,  amply  provided  for  and 
nnincumbered — ^were  sure  to  prosper."  The  pious  Governor 
Bradford,  the  historian  of  Plymouth,  making  the  record  of 
their  disastrous  failure,  adds :  '^  A  man's  way  is  not  in  his  own 
power.  God  can  make  the  weak  to  stand.  Let  him  also  that 
standeth  take  heed  16st  he  faU."  Then,  too,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  hills  where  the  Boston  colonists  were  to  establish 
themselves,  was  Mount  Wollaston,  which  Morton  renamed 
"  Merry  Mount,"  and  where  as  a  veritable  Lor^  of  Misrule  he 
reigned  over  the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  his  motley  crew  of  des- 
peradoes. Iq  all  the  great  crises  of  New  England  history — 
political,  religious,  educational,  philanthropic — ^there  have  been 
from  the  very  first  those  who  were  the  successors — spiritual  if 
not  by  natural  generation— of  those  men,  who  have  everywhere 
*  Oenena  of  the  New  England  Churches,  p.  878. 
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and  always  stood  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  made  their  infla- 
ence  felt  for  evil.  Happily,  the  better  elements  of  Kew  Eng- 
land society  have  always  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the 
measures  which  were  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  country, 
and  then,  every  one  and  everything  has  been  forced  to  conform 
to  the  new  state  of  things.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  in  the 
town  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Ko  public  manifestation 
of  sympathy  with  the  war  for  Independence  was  made  there. 
But  when  the  struggle  was  crowned  with  success,  the  result 
was  accepted,  and  ever  since,  nowhere  probably  has  a  more 
loyal  spirit  been  displayed. 

This  hopeful  and  encouraging  fact  to  which  we  allude  may 
be  observed  not  only  in  our  New  England  experience,  but  in 
our  whole  American  history.  When  an  important  public 
measure  has  once  been  carried  through — even  if,  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  it  has  '^  juBt  nicked  through" — it  has  not 
only  been  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  those  who  have  opposed  it, 
but  often  the  children  and  the  descendants  of  those  very  men 
have  been  its  warmest  supporters. 

That  accomplished  scholar,  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Walker — ^in  his 
recent  history  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federal  Convention  of 
1788,  which  ratified  the  present  national  constitution — states 
that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  of  the  delegates 
was  so  impressed  by  the  fears  which  his  constituents  enter- 
tained and  expressed,  lest  such  a  strong  central  government  as 
it  was  proposed  to  create,  might  endanger  the  rights  of  the 
individual  States,  that  at  last,  finding  all  opposition  hopeless, 
he  absented  himself  from  the  Convention  when  the  final  vote 
was  to  be  taken.  The  adhesion  of  New  Hampshire,  as  the 
"  ninth  State" — according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
— secured  its  adoption ;  and  now  it  is  Daniel  Webster,  the  son 
of  that  very  delegate,  who  will  be  known  in  all  time  to  come 
as  the  great  ^'  Defender  and  Expounder "  of  the  Constitution 
to  which  his  father  hesitated  to  give  his  adhesion. 

There  is  a  story — ^familiar  to  every  one — of  an  orator  at  a 
Fourth-of- July  celebration  in  New  Jersey,  who  was  eloquently 
describing  the  victories  of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, when  his  eye  fell  on  the  one  surviving  "  revolutionary 
soldier"  to  whom  had  been  assigned  a  seat  by  his  side  on  the 
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platform.  In  a  moment  of  sudden  inspiration,  the  orator 
called  upon  the  aged  man  to  rise  and  give  his  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  great  commander  under  whom  he  had  served. 
The  veteran  slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  diffidence,  and  in 
a  low  voice,  which  was  yet  distinctly  heard  by  all  the  vast 
aeeembly,  stammered  forth  the  words,  "  Me  Hessian  I" 

It  is  one  of  the  things  about  our  American  institutions  which 
affords  a  bright  omen  for  the  future,  that  they  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  absorbing  every  element  however  hetero- 
geneous, and  of  moulding  the  descendants  of  even  the  "  rude 
and  profane  "  followers  of  Weston  at  Weymouth,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  drunken  revellers  at  "Merry  Mount,"  the  de- 
scendants of  Hessians,  and  of  all  the  multitude  of  "  Farthians, 
Medes,  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia"  who  have 
come  among  us — ^and  of  making  them  over  into  law  abiding 
American  citizens. 

WnjJAM  L.  KiNOSLEY. 
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Abticlb  IL— the  why  OP  POVERTY. 

The  most  tronbleBome  element  of  the  social  problem  on  its 
economic  side  is  the  element  of  poverty.  All  other  questions 
at  the  present  time  seem  to  radiate  towards  this  as  their  com 
mon  centre.  Every  scheme  for  reform  seems  to  have  this  for 
its  ultimate  end,  to  relieve  poverty.  Poverty  makes  men  rest- 
less, it  makes  them  envious,  it  makes  them  desperate.  And 
there  is  poverty  in  our  land,  hard,  grinding  poverty,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  growing  richer  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually.  Periodically 
there  sweeps  over  the  country  a  wave  of  hard  times  and  thou- 
sands of  struggling  workers  are  almost  swallowed  up  in  its 
resistless  flood.  Even  during  what  we  call  ea^  times  there  are 
many  who  must  battle  night  and  day  to  keep  the  wolf  6x)m  the 
door.  Multitudes  of  families  know  nothing  of  luxury,  and  not 
a  few  are  strangers  to  even  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life. 
Children  are  reared  amid  squalor  and  filth  unfit  even  for  ani- 
mals. Women  wear  out  their  lives  toiling  for  a  mere  pittance. 
Hungry  ones  long  in  vain  for  nourishing  food ;  and  weary 
ones  are  spurred  on  to  their  toil  by  the  knowledge  that  rest 
means  starvation. 

These  weary  ones  look  across  the  way  and  see  their  neighbors 
living  in  plenty,  who  apparently  toil  no  harder  than  they.  The 
sight  fills  them  with  discontent,  for  they  feel  sure  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Wealth  is 
certainly  very  unequally  distributed.  The  fact  is  patent  to  all, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
inequality  %  Who  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  one  man  has 
enough  and  to  spare  while  his  brother  man  perishes  with 
hunger  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  our  existing  social  system,  or  of 
wicked  men,  or  of  an  unequal  Providence  ? 

This  is  a  vital  question.  It  strikes  at  the  tap  root  of  the 
social  problem  in  its  broadest  outlook.  In  the  cause  of  an  evil 
lies  the  secret  of  its  cure.  Therefore  the  first  step  towards  the 
cure  of  poverty  must  be  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. 
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Most  men  are  ready  to  lay  the  blame  for  every  evil  npon 
others  whether  they  have  any  sufficient  reason  to  do  so  or  not. 
The  poor  are  apt  to  say  that  their  condition  is  the  resnlt  of  cir- 
cmnstances.  They  accuse  their  wealthier  neighbors  of  extortion 
and  dishonesty.  The  writings  and  speeches  of  socialists  abound 
in  denunciations  of  all  who  have  succeeded  in  accumulating 
large  fortunes.  Without  discrimination  they  are  branded  as 
robbers  of  the  poor,  oppressors  of  the  weak,  enemies  of  honest 
toil;  and  the  poor  are  led  to  believe  that  the  property  of 
every  rich  man  represents  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  stolen 
directly  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  how  often  we  hear 
the  w€»Edthy  and  comfortable  ones  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  poor  as  the  miserable  and  pitiable  victims  of  their  own 
ignorance  or  lack  of  thrift.  They  say  that  all  who  suffer  are 
themselves  to  blame.  They  are  idle,  careless,  improvident, 
immoral,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Such  sweeping  denunciations  on  either  side  are  unjust,  and 
most  frequently  they  are  the  utterance  of  those  who  Imow  but 
little  as  to  the  actual  truth  involved.  Worse  than  all,  they  do 
not  help  in  the  slightest  degree  to  relieve  existing  difficulties  or 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  intensify  all  feelings  of  hostiUty  and 
drive  men  farther  apart  than  ever,  thus  causing  an  unreasonable 
and  useless  delay  in  the  solution  of  the  social  problem. 

In  all  such  assertions  there  is  a  shadow  of  truth,  and  it  is  this 
minute  element  of  truth  that  gives  them  power  for  eviL  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  dishonest  men  among  the  wealthy.  But 
there  are  also  many  dishonest  poor  men.  If  some  of  the  poor 
are  thriftless,  the  rich  are  not  ^thout  their  idlers.  Wealth  is 
not  proof  positive  of  dishonesty  any  more  than  poverty  is 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  a  lack  of  thrift  and  industry. 
Furthermore,  if  a  man  is  poor  because  he  has  been  wronged,  it 
does  not  follow  by  any  manner  of  necessity  that  he  has  been 
wronged  by  a  rich  man.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  tale  of  sufEer- 
iog  and  wrong  comes  to  us,  we  cannot  jump  at  once  to  a  con- 
clusion regarding  the  cause.  We  must  investigate  the  matter 
corefuUy  in  all  its  bearings,  before  we  can  pronounce  judgment 
that  shall  have  any  weight.  We  must  first  inquire  who  has 
been  wronged.    We  must  find  out  to  what  extent  he  has  been 
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wronged.  Then  we  must  ask  who  has  wronged  him.  Is  he 
really  wronged  at  all?  Or  is  he  simply  nnfortmiate  %  Has  he 
been  wronged  by  others  or  by  himself  ?  Is  his  nnhappy  condi- 
tion the  result  of  his  own  ignorance,  seliishness,  obstinacy  ?  Or 
has  he  been  the  helpless  victim  of  a  partial  Providence  or  an 
unequal  system  of  distribution?  That  a  person  is  wronged 
implies  injustice  on  the  part  of  someone.  That  which  is  wrong 
when  suffered  cannot  be  right  when  committed.  It  may  be 
himself,  or  it  may  be  another  that  has  done  the  wrong.  Where- 
ever  the  wrong  lies,  we  must  trace  it  and  remove  it.  Otherwise 
we  may  not  hope  to  remove  its  results. 

As  we  study  the  condition  of  American  society  one  fact 
impresses  itself  upon  us  almost  immediately,  namely,  that  the 
poor  of  our  land  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  class,  nor  can 
they  be  said  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  themselves.  This  fact 
should  be  emphasized.  Many  associate  poverty  with  toil,  and 
talk  about  "  poor  working  people."  Others  speak  of  the  "  poor 
classes  "  and  the  ^^  wealthy  classes,"  as  though  there  were  some 
distinct  line  drawn  between  them.  Now,  however  this  may  be 
in  other  lands,  it  is  not  so  in  our  own  America.  Our  poor  are 
not  a  separate  class,  nor  are  they  all  working  people.  Many  of 
the  hardest  workers  in  the  land  are  among  the  so-called  wealthy 
classes.  The  thousands  of  poor  people  in  our  great  cities  and 
elsewhere  are  so  many  distinct  and  wholly  unrelated  units. 
They  are  not  connected  by  ties  of  class  or  heredity.  The  poor 
man  of  to-day  is  the  son  of  yesterday's  millionaire,  and  his  son 
will  probably  be  the  capitalist  of  to-morrow.  The  rotation 
from  shirtHsleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  in  three  generations  is  no 
myth,  but  a  common  occurrence  in  American  society.  Further- 
more, the  man  who  now  complains  of  poverty  but  a  few  years 
ago  stood  side  by  side  with  his  rich  neighbor  in  school,  in  the 
work-shop,  or  in  the  counting-house.  They  began  life  at  the 
same  point,  but  their  paths  have  diverged.  No  candid  student 
can  justly  connect  poverty  and  labor  as  though  there  were  some 
natural  relation  between  the  two. 

To  connect  poverty  with  progress  as  though  the  latter  were 
cause  and  the  former  effect  is  equally  unjust.  The  assumption 
that  poverty  increases  as  a  consequence  of  the  material  progress 
of  society  utterly  false.    The  countries  of  the  Old  World  have 
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made  great  material  progresB  during  the  past  few  centories  and 
poverty  has  not  increased.  On  the  contrary  the  most  carefully 
prepaid  statistics  prove  that  poverty  and  pauperism  have  de- 
creased. In  England  the  number  of  paupers  to-day  is  less  than 
half  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  the  casual 
reader  of  history  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  England 
and  France  the  condition  of  the  poorer  people  has  been  con- 
stantly improving  for  two  hundred  years.  In  our  own  land  the 
condition  of  things  is  vastly  better  than  in  any  country  of 
Europe.  We  must  take  into  account  the  enormous  increase 
in  our  population  during  the  present  century,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  proportion  of  poverty  is  any  greater 
than  in  the  early  days  of  our  national  existence.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  average  earnings  of  laboring  men  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and  every  year  the  manual  laborers  are  securing  a 
larger  share  of  the  profits  of  production. 

The  writer  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  brings  before  us,  as 
an  illustration,  the  growth  of  a  new  State  like  Calif  omia,  and 
says  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  before  the  resources  of 
the  State  began  to  be  developed,  there  was  no  appreciable  pov- 
erty within  her  borders ;  but  with  the  building  of  railroads  and 
the  development  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  State  pov- 
erty appears.  Therefore,  the  material  progress  of  the  State  is 
the  cause  qfthepoverty  of  some  of  its  imJiahitarvts, 

Such  a  conclusion,  though  widely  accepted,  is  a  most  palpable 
nan  sequi4njur.  To  use  a  philosophical  phrase,  it  is  "mistak- 
ing antecedent  coincidence  for  cause."  As  well  might  we  say 
that  because  Mr.  Jones  died  on  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Smith 
was  married,  therefore  Mr.  Smith's  marriage  was  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Jones'  death.  Before  the  resources  of  Calif  omia  were  de- 
veloped and  railroads  built,  only  men  of  energy  or  of  some 
wealth  could  obtain  a  settlement  in  the  State;  but  with  social 
development  and  improved  facilities  for  travel  multitudes  have 
flocked  in,  poor  men  as  well  as  rich,  the  idle  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustrious, and  they  have  brought  with  them  all  the  causes  of 
poverty.  The  gravest  charge  that  we  can  make  against  the 
material  progress  of  the  State  is  that  it  has  not  sufficed  in  every 
case  to  neutralize  the  real  causes  of  poverty. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conntry  at  large.  Poverty  ex- 
ists in  spite  of  increasing  wealth.  No  reasonable  man  can  ask 
the  question,  Why  does  an  increasing  prosperity  tend  to 
make  certain  classes  of  the  people  poorer!  Snch  a  question 
is  stultified  by  facts.  The  question  which  we  must  ask,  is — 
Why  does  not  ov/r  ma/rvelovs  neUiorud  prosperity  preokule  the 
poseibility  of  amy  indimdual  cases  of  poverty  f 

In  askmg  this  question  we  take  one  thing  for  granted.  The 
nation  as  a  whole  is  growing  richer.  The  poverty  which  causes 
so  much  trouble  and  complaint  is  individual  In  other  words, 
many  individuals  in  the  land  do  not  share  in  the  constantly 
increasing  national  wealth.  These  facts  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged, although  their  significance  is  often  misunderstood. 
Mr.  George,  in  all  his  works,  bears  testimony  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  most  radical  socialistic 
writers  do  the  same.  In  fact  this  is  the  chief  source  of  their 
grievance.  If  society  in  general  were  growing  poorer  then 
there  would  be  no  canse  for  complaint  or  even  for  surprise  that 
individuals  were  poor.  But  poverty  is  not  national ;  nor  are  all 
men  growing  poorer.  The  charge  is  made  that  while  one  por- 
tion of  society  is  daily  growing  poorer,  others  are  growing  pro- 
portionately richer  day  by  day.  It  is  asserted  that  the  benefits 
of  our  increasing  wealth  are  shared  only  by  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  that  those  who  need  it  most  not  only  fail  to  obtain  any 
share  of  it  but  are  actually  losing  that  which  they  already  pos- 
sess. The  truth  of  such  a  statement  has  been  questioned,  how- 
ever, and  the  most  thorough  students  of  social  economy  assure 
us  that  the  poor  are  in  point  of  fact  the  greatest  gainers  by  the 
country's  prosperity.  But  which  position  soever  is  the  true 
one,  all  are  agreed  on  the  one  point,  that  poverty  is  individual. 

In  attempting  to  discover  and  to  explain  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty modem  socialists  of  the  popular  type  ignore  this  fact 
They  attribute  poverty  to  an  imperfect  system  of  social  organi- 
zation and  to  the  unequal  division  of  the  profits  of  labor.  Kow, 
if  these  were  reaUy  the  chief  causes  of  poverty,  we  should  find 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  recruited  constantly  from  particular  classes. 
The  demand  for  reform  in  any  national  system  is  always  based 
on  the  assertion  that  it  militates  against  particular  classes  in  tlie 
community.     Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  the  '^single  land 
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tax  "  say  that  the  present  Bystem  works  to  impoYerish  all  who 
do  not  own  land.  Advocates  of  protection  and  of  free  trade 
alike  claim  that  their  ideals  will  be  a  financial  blessing  to 
"working  men."  And  so  with  other  proposed  changes :  tiiey 
deal  with  men  in  classes.  Since,  therefore,  poverty  does  not  affect 
classes  of  men,  bnt  is  wholly  individual,  we  must  seek  for  its 
canses  in  something  wholly  independent  of  our  social  organiza- 
tion.    In  short,  we  mnst  seek  for  individnal  canses. 

No  one  doubts  that  our  social  oi^anization  can  be  improved. 
Many  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  certain  plaus- 
ibility, to  say  the  least,  in  the  theory  of  the  public  ownership 
of  land,  and  the  single  tax  doctrine.  To  some  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  is  also  very  acceptable.  In  many  ways  it  is  clearly 
possible  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  industry  than  is  secured  by  existing  laws  and  institu- 
tions. We  can  easily  see,  however,  that  all  such  changes  must 
be  very  general  in  their  results.  They  will,  when  perfect,  se- 
cure fairness  to  all  the  various  classes  of  society,  but  they  can 
neither  prevent  nor  cure  individual  poverty.  Even  the  abso- 
lutely equal  division  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  society  could 
not  accomplish  that  result  except  for  a  brief  moment  W.  H. 
Vanderbilf  s  enormous  income,  divided  amongst  his  employees 
would  not  have  added  a  hundred  dollars  each  to  their  annual 
incomes.  Neither  would  the  most  equitable  adjustment  of 
taxes  coupled  with  the  fairest  division  of  profits  increase  the 
average  income  of  our  citizens  to  any  great  degree.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  these  reforms,  so  far  as  they  are  just  and 
right ;  but  let  us  not  expect  too  much  from  them.  We  may 
put  them  all  in  practice  and  yet  find  that  poverty  has  not  been 
cured  or  appreciably  diminished. 

During  a  period  of  excessively  hot  T^eather  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  a  city  may  feel  physically  disordered.  In  addition  to 
this  general  depression  some  individuals  may  have  contracted 
distinct  diseases  through  contagion  or  from  some  other  cause. 
With  a  return  of  cooler  weather  the  general  tone  of  public 
health  will  be  improved.  Doubtless  all  will  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter, but  the  sick  ones  will  not  be  cured  without  special  treat- 
ment and  medicine  suited  to  each  disease.  In  like  manner, 
while  we  may  expect  a  general  improvement  in  the  conditions 
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of  society  to  result  from  improved  social  organization,  we  may 
hope  to  cure  individual  cases  of  poverty  only  by  applying  rem- 
edies that  are  as  specific  as  the  disease. 

That  there  are  specific  or  individual  causes  of  poverty  in  our 
land,  and  that  they  are  many  in  number  and  grievous  in  their 
effects,  no  one  will  deny.  They  are  apparent  even  to  the 
dullest  minds.  Their  comparative  importance  and  extent  are, 
however,  often  underestimated.  They  are  considered  of  trifling 
significance  in  comparison  with  political  systems  and  inequal- 
ities in  the  general  organization  of  society.  Popular  reformers 
for  the  most  part  ignore  these  plain,  common-place  facts,  and 
go  soaring  off  into  the  upper  regions  of  theory,  where  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  enchanting  power  which  distance 
always  lends  to  the  view.  Yet  these  prosaic  facts  are  not  so 
trifling  and  unimportant  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  On 
the  contrary  they  constitute  a  force  sufficient  to  vitiate  what- 
ever results  we  may  obtain  from  the  best  regulated  system  of 
social  organization. 

We  need  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  among 
these  disturbing  forces.  First  among  them  is  the  liquor  traffic, 
the  annual  amount  of  which  is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  nine 
hundred  million  dollars.  To  this  must  be  added  an  immense 
sum  for  indirect  expense  caused  by  the  traffic,  if  we  would 
measure  the  f uU  power  of  the  eviL  ^N'ow  the  effect  of  this 
traffic  Upon  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  is  not  felt  in  any 
marked  degree,  although  it  diverts  into  useless  and  harmful 
channels  a  vast  amount  of  energy  that  would  otherwise  be 
employed  in  valuable  production.  Neither  does  it  perceptibly 
affect  the  original  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  various 
classes  and  individuals  of  society.  It  does,  however,  operate 
after  the  original  distribution  of  the  national  wealth  to  entirely 
destroy  the  effect  of  that  distribution,  by  transferring  money 
from  one  individual  to  another  without  bringing  any  equivalent 
return.  Thus  the  wealth  of  many  individuals  is  diverted  from 
its  proper  use  and  is  practically  consumed. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  tobacco  traffic.  In  this  case  the 
amount  of  wealth  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  community 
to  another  is  about  six  hundred  millions.  This  is  a  heavy  tax 
and  one  that  is  levied  not  on  any  particular  class,  but  upon 
those  individuals  alone  who  willingly  pay  tribute  to  the  tyrant. 
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The  enormous  expense  attendant  upon  strikes  and  other  social 
disturbances,  which  has  of  late  amounted  to  an  average  of  ten 
million  dollars  a  year,  is  another  force  which  draws  the  wages 
out  of  the  pockets  of  individuals,  leaving  them  impoverished 
while  their  neighbors  grow  rich. 

A  still  greater  amount  wasted  in  useless  and  expensive  amuse- 
ments wiU  account  for  the  poverty  of  others  who  have  received 
their  fair  share  in  the  first  distribution.  And  others  scatter 
their  earnings  in  general  extravagance. 

Another  force  operating  in  perfect  harmony  with  those 
abready  mentioned  is  speculation.  In  the  various  exchanges 
and  stock  markets  of  our  land,  more  than  five  hundred  million 
dollars  change  hands  every  year,  representing  loss  to  one  side 
and  gain  to  the  other  in  each  transaction.  Closely  akin  to  the 
work  done  in  these  centres  is  that  of  the  lotteries  and  gambling 
dens  which  amoimts  to  one  or  two  hundred  millions  annually. 

We  say,  that  America  is  growing  richer  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  every  year,  and  we  imagine  that  this 
means  a  great  deal  if  we  could  only  insure  its  equitable  dis^ 
tribution.  But  the  few  items  above  mentioned,  give  a  total  of 
about  two  billion  dollars,  a  sum  nearly  double  the  entire 
increase  of  wealth  throughout  the  country.  Of  what  avaU 
therefore  is  the  utmost  care  in  the  original  distribution  of  this 
wealth,  when  it  is  to  be  frustrated  by  such  overwhelming 
forces  of  disturbance  after  the  distribution  has  been  effected  \ 

We  may  summarize  the  principal  causes  of  poverty  among 
Americans  in  two  words,  waste  and  spectdation. 

Waste  takes  place  in  three  ways :  1.  The  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  wealth,  as  in  the  case  of  war,  riots,  and  the  like.  2.  The 
exchange  of  useful  for  useless  commodities,  iQustrated  in  the 
liquor  and  tobacco  traffic;  and  3.  The  expenditure  of  labor 
which  is  unproductive,  which  is  done  by  aU  manufacturers  of 
useless  commodities  and  all  speculators. 

Speculation  signifies  any  form  of  trade  in  which  profits  are 
secured  by  artificial  means,  and  without  making  any  return  in 
the  form  of  productive  labor. 

Either  of  thses  causes  wpuld  appear  to  be  sufficient  of  itseU 
to  account  for  aU  the  poverty  in  America,  and  when  both 
causes  are  present  and  vigorously  active,  poverty  should  not  be 
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a  matter  of  surprise  to  anyone.  So  long  as  these  two  forces 
continue  to  work  unrestrained,  we  may  increase  our  national 
wealth  ten-fold,  yes,  a  hundred-fold,  and  we  may  readjust  our 
social  system  never  so  carefully,  and  there  would  still  be  poverty, 
as  hard  and  as  bitter  as  at  present  The  man  who  has  a  million 
dollars  and  throws  it  away,  is  just  as  poor  as  the  man  who  had 
only  ten  cents  and  lost  it.  The  lottery  with  a  large  capital  has 
as  many  blanks  as  a  smaller  one,  and  they  are  just  as  blank. 

It  is  neither  true  economy  nor  Christian  charity  to  help  those 
who  can  help  themselves.  He  is  the  truest  friend  to  one  in 
need,  who  teaches  him  how  he  may  supply  his  own  needs.  A 
man  who  is  poor  and  suffering  likes  to  be  told  that  someone 
else  is  to  blame  for  his  unhappy  condition,  that  he  would  be 
all  right,  if  his  neighbors  would  deal  justly  with  him,  or  if 
society  were  established  on  a  right  bacds.  But  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  relieve  his  suffering  is  to  show  him  that  its  cause 
and  cure  lie  in  his  own  hands.  This  is  undeniably  true  of  the 
burdened  thousands  in  our  land.  All  the  poverty  that  results 
from  causes  other  than  the  two  which  I  have  named,  is  a  mere 
nothing.  If  the  poor  people  of  America  would  with  one  heart 
and  voice  declare  against  these  personal  habits  and  practices  of 
evil,  if  they  would  take  a  firm  stand  against  every  form  of 
waste  and  every  custom  or  institution  that  fosters  useless  expen- 
diture, poverty  and  suffering  would  disappear  as  if  by  magic 
Then  the  weakest  might  laugh  in  the  face  of  oppression  and 
live  in  comfort  despite  all  the  intrigues  of  their  fellow-men.  If 
we  could  but  proclaim  a  determined  warfare  of  labor  against 
waste  and  speculation,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  any  strife 
between  labor  and  capital. 

GEOBOB  H.  HUBBABD. 
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Abticlb  m.— EXJPHXnSM  IN  LITERATURE  AND  STYLE. 

The  subject  now  before  us  affords  us  a  striking  example  of 
one  of  those  topics  of  Kterary  interest  concerning  which  every 
student  of  the  English  mind  is  presumed  to  have  an  opinion, 
and,  yet,  about  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  of  our 
scholars  have  an  intelligent  idea.  It  is  a  word  that  loosely 
passes  from  lip  to  lip,  and  circle  to  circle.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  fully  imderstand  it  and  are  not  aware  of  our 
ignorance  of  it  until  called  upon  to  define  it.  As  to  its  origin, 
the  occasion  of  its  appearing  just  as  it  did,  its  true  characteris- 
tics ffiad  its  relations  to  all  later  literature,  English  and  Conti- 
nental, these  are  questions,  as  yet,  practically  unanswered.  As 
in  the  case  of  authors  in  general,  judgment  must  be  based 
upon  their  careful  study,  so,  to  understand  what  Euphuism  is, 
it  must  itself  be  studied.  As  we  examine  the  works  illustrating 
it,  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  vast  amount  of  salutary 
instruction  and  eloquent  passages  which  they  contain.  To  the 
cursory  reader  of  our  literature,  and,  very  naturally,  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers.  Euphuism  has  always  meant  the 
veriest  bombast — a  style  so  overwrought  and  burdened  with 
unnatural  conceits,  that  it  deserves  no  toleration  at  the  hands  of 
the  intelligent  student.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  question 
that  deserves  careful  examination.  Whatever  the  attitude  of 
the  common  or  educated  mind  may  be  toward  it,  it  is  binding 
upon  literaiy  men  to  subject  it  to  a  searching  criticism  and 
assume  respecting  it  a  safe  and  tenable  position.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  shaU  find  it  a  subject  fraught  with  no  little  interest 
in  its  wide  relations  to  universal  letters. 

In  order  to  reach  such  a  result,  it  will  be  our  purpose,  first  of 
all,  to  ascertain  its  origin  and  nature  as  represented  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Lyly  himself.  Subsequently,  we  may  note  its  appear- 
ance in  earlier  and  later  English  literature,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  tendency  existing  in  modem  times  to  a  sim- 
ilar mode  of  literary  expression. 

(1)  Of  Lyly  himself — author  of  Euphues — ^it  is  sufficient  to 
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say,  that  his  life  extended  from  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth.  It  thus 
covered  that  remarkable  period  of  English  literature  and  gov- 
ernment included  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  find  him  in 
Oxford,  in  1571,  "  always  averse  to  the  crabbed  studies  of  logic 
and  philosophy  and  naturally  bent  to  the  pleasant  paths  of 
poesie."  In  1578,  he  wrote  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,  the  first 
part  of  his  Euphues,  and,  a  year  or  two  later,  the  concluding 
portion — Euphues  and  his  England.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Collier,  he  had  written,  before  the  year  1589,  his  nine 
dramatic  pieces.  Of  this  dramatic  portion  of  the  writings  of 
Lyly,  of  which  it  is  important  to  state  that  seven-ninths  of  it 
was  written  in  prose,  it  must  here  sufiice  us  to  remark,  that 
while  partaking,  in  the  main,  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
time  to  a  comparatively  low  standard  of  comic  representation, 
it,  yet,  exalts  itself  at  frequent  intervals  to  something  of  the 
dramatic  dignity  of  a  Marlowe  and  a  Jonson.  If ,  in  his  Sappho 
and  Bombie,  we  mark  the  rudeness  of  the  clown,  we  note,  as 
well,  the  traces  of  a  classical  mind,  in  the  pages  of  Midas  and 
Endymion.  Of  his  Alexander  and  Oampaspe  Hazlitt  remarks, 
with  some  degree  of  critical  pride,  that  '^  it  is  full  of  sweetness 
and  point,  of  Attic  salt  and  the  honey  of  Hymettus."  He 
expresses  his  great  surprise  at  that  opinion  which  has  severely 
condemned  the  style  of  such  an  author  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
schools.  Such  a  surprise  may  again  accost  us  as  we  pursue  the 
examination  of  the  Euphues  of  Lyly — a  book  concerning  which 
the  ablest  modem  historian  of  our  letters  hesitates  not  to  affirm 
that  '^  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  contents  is  inseparable  from  a 
full  understanding  of  the  best  English  literature."  The  book 
as  a  unit  is  made  up  of  two  separate  parts.  The  first  part — 
The  Anatomy  of  Wit — constitutes,  in  an  important  sense,  the 
entire  work,  while  the  second  portion — Euphues  and  his  Eng- 
land, is  intended,  apparently,  to  render  the  instructions  of  the 
first  somewhat  more  palatable  to  the  prevalent  tastes  of  the 
court.  The  hero  of  the  narrative  is  an  i^uent  youth  of  Athens 
leaving  his  native  city  in  great  freedom  of  spirit,  to  seek  in 
foreign  travel  the  pleasure  which  was  not  to  be  found  at  home. 
Arriving  at  Naples,  he  entered  at  once  into  all  the  excesses  of 
that  dissolute  centre.    When  warned,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness> 
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by  the  aged  Eubnlufl — "  to  fear  and  love  and  serve  his  God,'^ 
he  laughed  to  scorn  the  impertinenee  of  the  old  man,  taking  it 
upon  him  to  give  suggestions  to  an  Athenian  yonth.  He  now 
came  in  contact  with  a  more  congenial  comrade  in  the  person 
of  Philantns,  a  resident  of  Naples.  Here  begins  the  conunon 
history  of  both  Enphnes  and  Philautns  as  they  together  ply 
their  efforts  for  the  affections  of  Lncilla,  daughter  of  Don 
Ferardo.  The  result  was,  that  after  a  vast  amount  of  strategy 
and  intrigue  possible  only  to  desperate  lovers,  and  after  an 
endless  display  of  what  Lyly  calls — '^  fine  phrases,  smooth  quips, 
merry  taunts,  jesting  witibout  meane  and  mirth  without  meas- 
ure "  in  the  parlors  of  the  Neapolitan  governor,  the  designs  of 
each  of  the  supplicants  were  frustrated  by  the  admittance  of  a 
third  character  in  the  person  of  Curio.  It  is,  thus,  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  the  presence  of  such  betrayal,  the  indignation  of  the 
devoted  Euphues  should  have  reached  its  limit  as  he  declared 
to  Ludlla  in  his  final  interview  '^  Farewell  Lucilla,  the  most 
inconstant  that  ever  was  nursed  in  Naples,  farewell  Naples,  the 
most  accursed  town  in  Italy,  and  women  all,  farewell."  Stung 
to  the  quick  in  conscience  that  he  had  rejected  the  advice  of 
maturer  years  and  had  squandered  the  vigor  of  his  youth  in  the 
frivolities  of  the  drawing  room,  he  resolved  henceforth  to 
redeem  his  character  in  the  eye  of  his  own  self  respect  and  to 
be  the  useful  and  good  man  rather  than  the  anxious  wooer» 
The  disappointed  lovers  then  agreed  to  separate  and  in  the 
correspondence  consequent  upon  it,  we  have  some  of  the  best 
and  most  characteristic  portions  of  the  mind  of  the  author,  the 
special  feature  of  it  all  being,  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  sins  of 
the  past  and  an  honest  purpose  to  make  amends.  We  may  call 
particular  attention,  in  this  respect,  to  the  epistle  entitled — 
Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus — a  treatise  on  the  education  of 
youth  worthy  of  Boger  Ascham  or  Robert  Walpole.  "The 
chief  est  way  to  learning,"  he  says,  in  true  Socratic  manner,  "  is 
that  there  be  a  mutual  love  and  fervent  desire  between  the 
teacher  and  him  that  is  taught."  In  his  ardent  praise  of  good- 
ness, he  eloquently  declares,  "  Beauty  we  prefer  above  all  and 
yet  it  f adeth ;  health  is  that  which  aJl  desire  and  yet  it  is  sub- 
ject to  disease ;  strength  is  to  be  wished  for  and,  yet,  herein  the 
very  beasts  excel  us.    It  is  virtue  that  maketh  gentlemen ;  that 
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maketh  the  poor,  rich ;  the  base  bom,  noble ;  the  sabject,  a 
sovereign  and  the  deformed,  beautiful,  which  even  with  years 
waxeth  ever  young  and  when  all  things  are  cut  away  with  the 
sickle  of  time,  flourisheth  so  high  that  time  cannot  reach  it." 
We  find  the  author  especially  grieved  by  the  evident  looseness 
of  the  Grecian  life  among  the  students  and  people  of  Athens. 
There  are  not,  in  the  pages  of  modem  prose,  passages  freighted 
with  more  pathos  and  genuine  power  than  some  of  these  out- 
bursts and  protests  against  the  reigning  corruption.  ^^  Ah, 
Gentlemen,"  says  Euphues,  ^^what  is  to  be  looked  for,  nay, 
what  is  not  to  be  feared,  when  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where 
virgins  should  live,  is  like  the  stews  fraught  with  strumpets ; 
when  the  universities  of  Christendom  which  should  be  the  eyes, 
the  leaven,  the  seasoning  of  the  world,  have  lost  their  savor  by 
impiety.  Is  it  not  become  a  byword  among  the  common  people 
that  they  had  rather  send  their  children  to  the  gallows  than  to 
the  university  where  they  become  not  only  spendthrifts  of  their 
money  but  bankrupts  iu  good  manners !"  ^^  Our  life  is  long  " 
he  adds,  ^^  if  we  know  how  to  use  it."  As  he  draws  near  the 
close  of  this  epistle,  his  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  religious  aspects 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  in  his  suggestions  to  Euphcebus  on  this 
matter  that  we  find  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Engliah 
prose.  ^^  Is  Aristotle  more  dear  to  thee  with  his  books,"  he 
asks,  '^  than  Christ  with  his  blood }  What  comfort  canst  thou 
finde  in  Philosophy  for  thy  guiltie  conscience  ?  What  hope  of 
the  resurrection?  What  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel?  Fare- 
well therefore,  the  fine  and  filed  phrases  of  Cicero,  the  pleasant 
Eligues  of  Ovid.  Farewell,  Rhethoricke;  farewell,  Philo- 
sophic; farewell,  all  learning  which  is  not  sprung  from  the 
bowells  of  the  Holy  Bible!"  Then  follows,  in  his  letter  to 
Athens,  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith  worthy  of  an 
Erasmus.  In  the  second  division  of  the  volume,  he  passes 
most  naturally  from  these  more  exalted  themes  to  the  prac- 
tical interest  of  the  court  and  the  country.  As  to  hasty  matri- 
mony, he  argues,  that  it  is  "  better  to  have  one  plough  going 
than  two  cradles,  and  more  profit  to  have  a  bam  filled  than 
a  bed."  As  to  the  best  mode  of  traveling,  he  suggests  "so 
to  travel  as  alltho  y*  purse  be  weakened,  y"  mind  may  be 
strengthened,"   and   always  to   prefer   "godliness  to   gold." 
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How  such  selections  as  these  impress  the  mind  of  the  casual 
reader  we  know  not,  bnt  as  for  onrselves,  the  more  we  read 
them,  the  less  willing  are  we  to  endorse  modem  criticism  as 
to  them.  If  sach  be  in  general  the  character  of  the  work 
called  Enphnes,  what  is  to  be  said  of  Euphuism  %  How  is  it 
to  be  defined  ? 

We  notice,  first  of  all,  a  great  excess  of  ornament,  allusion 
and  unnatural  composition  drawn  from  sources  bordering  too 
closely  upon  the  fabulous  and  mythological  This  was  the 
special  charge  made  against  Lyly  by  Drayton  in  his  defense 
of  Sidney,  who,  as  he  says,  redeemed  our  tongue  from  such 

« Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  fishes,  flies. 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similes. " 

The  large  amount  of  antithesis,  so  condensed  as  to  be  abrupt, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  error,  lending  to  the  style  the 
appearance  of  affectation  and  impairing  the  natural  variety  of 
the  sentiment 

This  is  Euphuism  and  the  whole  of  it.  It  is,  thus,  evident 
that,  while  the  faults  of  the  style  are  such  as  to  exclude  it,  as  a 
whole,  from  becoming  a  safe  example  for  English  students, 
there  is,  yet,  quite  enough  of  literary  excellence  in  it  to  com- 
mend it  to  our  regard.  If  the  sentences  of  Lyly  are  far  too 
enrt  and  crisp,  many  of  the  periods  of  Hooker,  of  Bacon  and 
of  Milton  are  far  too  long.  Each  is  an  error  and  it  is  scarcely 
competent  to  us  to  assert  which  is  the  greater.  It  is  this  fact 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  critical  candor  and  personal 
charity.'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  place  Euphues  or  the  drama  of 
Lyly  in  the  hands  of  the  student  as  we  would  the  writings  of 
onr  classic  authors.  We  simply  contend  that  Lyly  has  his  mer- 
its and  to  a  far  higher  degree  than  conmion  criticism  would 
allow.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  echo  without  reflection  the 
sweeping  charge  of  Berkenhert  that  ^4t  is  a  most  contemptible 
piece  of  affectation  and  nonsense,"  nor  yet,  indeed,  the  equally 
unguarded  assertion  of  Webbe,  that  it  is  a  style  so  perfect 
"that  nothing  may  be  omitted  or  added"  with  safety.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  medi- 
ate between  excessive  flattery  and  censure.  It  is  upon  this 
>^middle  table  land  that  our  author  must  be  placed. 
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A  queetion  of  interest  arisee  here  as  to  the  true  origin  of  what 
is  termed  the  Enphuistic  style.  It  has  been  accepted  without 
debate  as  beginning  with  Lyly.  The  object  of  onr  discussion, 
here,  will  be  to  show  that  Ljly  instead  of  being  an  originator 
simply  adopted  a  method  already  established  and  became  its 
most  prominent  exponent  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion carries  us  over  the  channel  to  the  Continent  and  to 
Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  among  a  host  of  servile  imita- 
tors of  her  best  poets.  The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the 
true  relation  of  the  England  of  that  day  to  the  Italy  of  that 
day,  in  a  social  and  literary  point  of  view.  We  are  not  to  for- 
get, here,  that  Italy  is  the  mother  of  modem  European  Litera- 
ture, the  source  of  that  intellectual  light  which  was  in  turn 
reflected  upon  the  different  nations  of  Europe  and  beyond  the 
straits.  To  her,  first,  Chaucer  himself  was  largely  indebted, 
as  were  our  authors  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Elizabeth.  So  long  as  England  was  enjoying  her  Oolden  Age, 
such  influence  upon  the  Continental  and  English  Literature 
was  stimulating  and  salutary,  but  when  that  brilliant  period  was 
over  and  the  character  of  social  and  political  life  had  changed, 
English  students  in  Italy  were  met  by  a  coimtless  number  of 
third-rate  followers  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  whose  only  aspira- 
tion was  to  manufacture  poetry  as  best  they  might  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  MeisterS&nger  of  Qermany.  Here  then 
was  the  basis  laid  in  the  very  home  of  song  for  aU  that  deserves 
the  name  of  the  artificial  in  literature.  It  is  just  at  the  point 
where  the  formative  minds  of  Northern  Europe  and  of  Great 
Britain  came  in  contact  with  the  Italian  mind  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  may  trace  back  the  so-called  Euphuism  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Lyly  to  its  only  historic  source  in  the  degenerate 
^  bards  of  Italy.  Collateral  testimony  is  abundant  as  to  the 
strong  desires  of  Englishmen  from  the  very  first,  to  visit  the 
land  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Spoken  of  by  the  Italians  at  this 
early  era  as  barbarians,  we  find  it  stated  by  an  Italian  after  his 
return  from  England  that  ^'in  dress,  they  are  like  the  Italians 
for  they  are  glad  to  boast  themselves  nearly  allied  to  them." 
"  These  be  the  enchantments  of  Circe,"  says  Ascham,  "  brought 
out  of  Italie  to  mar  men's  manners  in  England,  much  by  ex- 
ample of  iU  life  but  more  by  precepts  of  bad  books,  of  late 
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translated  out  of  Italian  into  English  and  sold  in  every  shop  in 
London.  They  have  in  more  reverence  the  Triumphs  of 
Petrarch  than  the  Genesis  of  Moses  and  a  story  in  Boccacio 
than  a  story  in  the  Bible."  It  is  in  this  sojourn  of  Englishmen 
in  Italy  when  she  had  lost  her  literary  glory  and  in  this  wide 
drculation  of  an  inferior  Italian  literature  in  the  shops  and 
homes  of  England,  that  we  discover  the  truest  explanation  of 
the  later  artifice  in  letters.  After  the  desolating  Wars  of  the 
Boses  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
days  of  Henry  and  Edward  VI.,  there  were  many  English 
hearts  in  which  there  burned  a  true  desire  to  redeem  English 
Letters  fcom  the  ignominy  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Hold- 
ing in  memory  the  splendid  days  of  Dante  in  Italy  and  of 
Chaucer  in  England  and  standing  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  they  earnestly  endeavored  to  take  a  personal 
part  in  the  glories  just  in  prospect.  Not  possessed  of  the 
genius  necessary  to  carry  out  such  ambitions,  the  ambitions  still 
remained.  Finding  themselves  thus  unable  to  produce  a  type 
of  literature  worthy  of  their  ancestry  or  even  of  such  of  their 
cotemporaries  as  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  they,  stiU,  resolved  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  by  a  less  direct  method  and  secure 
by  ingenuity  and  novelty  what  could  not  be  secured  by  native 
genius.  It  is  here  that  Lyly  finds  himself  naturally  falling  in 
with  the  general  current  of  English  authorship  and  goes  down 
to  literary  history  as  the  founder  of  a  style  of  composition  of 
which  he  was  but  one  exponent  among  others.  This  explains 
tons  what  otherwise  would  be  quite  mysterious — ^the  earnest 
protest  which  Euphues  himself  sees  fit  to  make  at  various  poiats 
against  the  prevailing  tendency  to  conceits  in  writing.  In  the 
dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  we  read,  "Tho'  the 
style  nothing  delight  the  dainty  ear  of  the  curious  sifter,  yet  will 
the  matter  recreate  the  mind  of  the  courteous  reader,  for  where 
the  matter  itself  bringeth  credit,  the  man  with  his  gloss  win- 
neth  small  commendation.  It  is,  therefore,  me  thinketh,  a 
greater  show  of  a  pregnant  wit  than  perfect  wisdom  in  a  thing  ' 
of  sufficient  excellence  to  use  superfluous  eloquence."  Lest 
these  general  statements  might  not  be  implied,  he  goes  on  to 
make  special  allusions  to  the  reigning  taste  and  declares — ^^  If 
these  things  be  true,  which  experience  proveth,  that  a  naked 
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tale  doth  most  truly  set  forth  the  naked  trath,  I  shall  satisfy 
my  own  mind,  tho'  I  cannot  feed  their  hnmor,  which  greatly 
seek  after  those  that  sift  the  finest  meal  and  bear  the  whitest 
mouths.  It  is  a  world  to  see  how  Englishmen  desire  to  hear 
finer  speech  than  the  language  will  allow ;  to  eat  finer  bread 
than  is  made  of  wheat  and  to  wear  finer  cloth  than  is  wrought 
of  wool";  as  if,  condemning  his  countrymen  and  himself  in 
the  same  sentence,  he  concludes — ^'  But  I  let  pass  this  fineness 
which  can  in  no  way  excuse  my  folly."  Surely  here  is  Satan 
casting  out  Satan;  John  Lyly  himself,  leading  the  van  of  liter- 
ary criticism  in  the  refutation  of  that  affected  style  known  as 
Euphuism.  Similar  passages  from  the  author  of  Euphues  and 
from  many  of  his  contemporaries  might  be  added  evincing  the 
decided  stand  which  all  of  them  took  against  that  invasion  of  a 
corrupt  taste  from  Italy  which  they  clearly  saw  was  possessing 
the  English  mind.  This  they  did,  even  though  they  them- 
selves were  yielding,  more  or  less,  in  the  meantime,  to  the 
vicious  principles  in  vogue.  'Twas  thus  with  the  satirist  Joseph 
Hall,  claiming,  as  he  did,  to  be  the  first  English  satirist  and 
writer  of  Epistles.  Tho'  lifting  up  his  voice  and  wielding  his 
pen  against  the  incoming,  of  ^^  words  Italianate,  big  sounding 
sentences,  and  words  of  state"  he  was  himself  not  seldom 
guilty  of  falling  into  the  very  conceits  which  he  condemned. 
This  reveals  the  power  of  that  influence  which  had  already  been 
effective  in  England.  Fortunately  for  English  Literature,  how- 
ever, there  were  a  few  masculine  minds  whom  the  prevailing 
tastes  did  not  corrupt.  It  was  these  bolder  spirits  who  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  false  style  and  made  it  possible  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  somewhat  to  exhibit  the  best  features  of 
the  golden  time. 

Having  thus  noted  the  origin  and  nature  of  Euphuism  and 
the  precise  relations  of  Lyly  thereto,  we  note  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  entire  subject  as  we  find  a  similar  type  and 
spirit  of  Literature  over  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Turning,  first,  to  Italy,  we  note  that  the  brilliant  period  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  broken  up  by  a  deso- 
lating national  struggle.  Right  upon  this  there  followed  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  formalism.  True,  indeed,  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Italian  Government  imder  the  Philips  was 
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largely  accountable  for  this.  Liberty  of  thought  was  forbidden 
on  pain  of  death.  Courts  and  monasteries  became  the  afiylnms 
of  the  gnilty  and  the  Inquisition  was  the  final  tribunal.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  the  decline,  howerer,  it  was  rapid  and  de- 
structive. No  more  auspicious  era  could  have  been  found  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  false  taste  and  many  pens  were  busily  at 
work.  There  were  some  steadfast  spirits  such  as  Guarini  and 
Tasso  who  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  stem  the  current,  but 
in  varn«  The  most  prominent  name  connected  with  this  de- 
cline was  that  of  Marini.  Marinism  is  the  historic  title  by 
which  this  reign  of  artifice  in  Italy  is  now  known. 

If  we  turn  to  the  literary  history  of  Spain,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  find  a  sumlar  development,  what  Bouterwek  aptly 
calls  '^  a  new,  irregular  and  fantastic  style."  Marioi  himself 
was  educated  in  Spain,  and  this  country  is  thus  made  in  a  sense 
the  originator  of  this  false  taste  in  Italy  and  other  lands.  The 
historical  name  given  to  this  conceit  in  Spain  is,  Gongorism, 
from  Gongora  of  Cordova.  As  in  Italy,  so  here,  strenuous  op- 
position was  made  by  some  leading  minds  against  such  a  tend- 
ency. The  efliorts  were  useless.  It  seemed  destined  to  run  its 
baneful  course  and  so  pronounced  was  its  influence  that  even 
the  classic  pages  of  Lope  de  Vega  betray  its  presence.  In 
France,  in  the  middle  of  this  same  century,  we  note  the  full 
establishment  of  these  false  literary  standards — a  style  which 
an  English  critic  terms  "  the  most  factitious  literature  that  ever 
hefouled  men  of  genius."  Here  we  find  the  Italian  Marini  a 
resident  and  it  was  here  that  he  produced  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  poems.  We  do  not  find  in  France,  as  in  the  other 
countries,  any  single  name  that  seems  to  embody  this  vicious 
tendency  but  rather  a  collection  of  names.  There  was  a  school 
of  artifice  in  which  many  were  famous.  Instead  of  a  Marini 
or  a  Qt)ngora,  we  have  the  Hotel  de  KambouiQet — ^the  Les 
Femmes  Savants  of  the  time  of  Louis  le  Grand.  As  they  sit 
in  solemn  session  and  determine,  henceforth,  to  call  a  lacquey, 
"nn  neoessaire" — and  a  mirror,  "le  conseilles  des  graces,"  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  very  coquetry  of  literature.  It  was  the 
reign  of  the  most  abject  pedantry — ^precision  run  mad.  Every 
student  of  GtiUic  letters  is  familiar  with  the  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful opposition  which  such  a  taste  encountered.    It  was,  in 
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fact,  to  the  existence  of  this  school  that  we  owe  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  French  comedy  and  satire.  The  stinging  re- 
joinders of  Boileau  and  the  Les  Precieuses  Eidicnles  of  the 
brilliant  Moliere  are  sufficient  illustrations  of  this.  It  was  not 
the  least  important  result  of  such  a  counter-movement  that 
Italy  herself — the  old  home  of  the  conceits — caught  from 
France  the  inspiration  of  a  new  literary  life  and  went  on  to  bet- 
ter things.  If  we  ascend  from  Southern  Europe  to  Germany, 
we  find  the  presence  of  similar  principles,  more  diffused,  per- 
haps, throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  literature  and  yet 
clearly  evident.  If  we  adopt  the  classification  of  Gk^stwick, 
which  divides  the  entire  history  into  seven  different  periods, 
we  shall  find  the  dominance  of  the  formal  and  obscure  extend- 
ing from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
period — ^from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth.  It  was,  as  in  Italy,  a  period  of  contro- 
versy following  an  era  of  excellence.  It  might  be  called,  in  a 
limited  sense,  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was 
the  age  of  the  affected  and  imitative  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
altogether  barren.  In  the  Epic  and  Drama  alike,  true  sublim- 
ity gave  place  to  platitude  while,  even  in  the  lyric,  with  the 
single  exception  of  religious  hynms,  we  fail  to  discover  the  ele- 
ment of  ingenuous  passion.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  produc- 
tions of  second-rate  authors,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  with  Harrison, 
"that  the  road  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  not  fiatter." 

Such  may  be  said  to  be  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the  reign 
of  artifice  in  the  representative  literatures  of  Modem  Europe. 
It  is  very  significant,  moreover,  that  this  development  has  been 
closely  connected  in  every  instance  with  areas  of  special  excel- 
lence ;  at  times,  following ;  at  times,  preceding  them.  In  Italy, 
we  are  at  the  time  of  Tasso  and  the  learned  court  of  Fairara; 
in  Spain,  with  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega;  in  France,  at  the 
brilliant  era  of  Kichelieu  and  Comeille ;  in  Germany,  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  classic  prose  of  Luther  and,  in  England,  at 
the  very  opening  of  Elizabethan  glory. 

It  must  further  be  remarked,  that,  apart  from  these  special 
periods,  such  a  false  style  runs  more  or  less  through  the  entire 
content  of  these  several  literatures.  It  was  so  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France  and  Germany.    In  England,  we  find  it  in  the  age  of 
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Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Gborges.  8uch  is  the  tendency  to  what 
Bacon  terms — "the  first  distemper  of  learning,"  visible  among 
^  peoples  and  in  all  periods. 

It  is  in  fullest  view  of  this  growing  tendency  to  the  artificial 
in  writing  and  upon  the  basis  of  Jonson's  assertion  that  "noth- 
ing is  lasting  that  is  feigned"  that  Prof.  Morley  sounds  in 
time  the  note  of  alarm  to  all  who  are  tempted  in  this  direction. 
With  his  usual  felicity  of  expression  he  asserts  the  radical  prin- 
ciple, "  Absolute  truth  of  manner  is  the  life  of  literature  and 
affected  ornaments  are  those  which  can  not  arise  out  of  the 
stir  of  a  mind  wholly  intent  upon  its  subject."  However  dis- 
tant the  day  may  be  and  however  general  the  infiuence  of  liter- 
ary conceits  in  the  interval,  the  day  will  come  when  he  will  be 
regarded  as  the  best  writer  who  is  content  to  express  his  thought 
with  Saxon  honestness,  as  "a  plain,  blunt  man,"  speaking  right 
on  with  simple  aim  and  method.  Such  a  period  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  very  highest  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
If  the  English  language  is  to  be  the  chosen  medium  of  the 
world's  civilization  and  redemption,  then  the  method  of  its  use 
must  be  apostolic.  There  must  be  "  great  plainness  of  speech." 
Milton  is  right  as  he  tells  us  that,  "  the  very  essence  of  truth  is 
plainness  and  brightness." 

T.  W.  HUHT. 
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Abticlb  IV.— the  ultimate  DISTINCTION  IN  PHILO- 
SOPmCAL  METHODS.* 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  What  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  philosophy?  Astronomy  investigates  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens;  Geology,  the  stmctore  and  physical  history 
of  the  globe ;  Physiology,  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals  and 
their  functions;  Psychology,  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Soci- 
ology treats  of  human  society ;  History,  of  past  events  and  the 
progress  of  the  race;  Ethics,  of  duty;  Theology,  of  God. 
What  then  is  left  for  philosophy  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Every 
science  has  for  its  field  a  particular  species  of  reality  and  deals 
with  a  special  class  of  phenomena,  but  none  of  these  sciences 
inquires  into  the  nature  of  that  reality  in  general  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  or  to  aU.  The  business  of  philosophy,  therefore, 
is  to  investigate  the  nature  of  those  realities  and  relations  which 
the  various  sciences  assume  to  be  true. 

I.    The  three  realities  of  philosophical  inqmry. 

What  then  are  the  realities  with  which  philosophy  deals? 
They  are  three  in  number — Ma/n^  Nat/ivre^  and  God.  To  state 
the  same  in  technical  language,  the  realities  whose  nature  phil- 
osophy attempts  to  investigate  are  the  Mvndj  the  Cosmos^  and 
the  Absolute, 

(a)  Man^  the  finite  Mvnd. — Whatever  view  one  may  hold  of 
the  ejdstence  of  external  objects  and  of  God,  no  one  can 
deny  or  doubt  that  he  himself  exists.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  one's  own  existence  without  being  involved  in  a  self- 
contradiction.  Doubt  implies  the  subject  which  doubts.  Des- 
cartes began  his  philosophical  speculation  with  imiversal  doubt. 
But  he  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  doubt 
his  own  existence.  Accordingly  he  says  :  "  While  we  reject  aU 
of  which  we  can  entertain  the  smallest  doubt,  and  even  imagine 
that  it  is  false,  we  easily  indeed  suppose  that  there  is  neither 
*  Bead  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Tale  UniTersity. 
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God,  nor  sky,  nor  bodies,  and  that  we  ourselves  even  have  neither 
hands  nor  feet,  nor  finally,  a  body ;  bnt  we  cannot  in  the  same 
way  suppose  that  we  are  not,  while  we  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
these  things  ;  for  there  is  a  repugnance  in  conceiving  that  what 
thinks  does  not  exist  at  the  very  time  when  it  thinks.  Accord- 
ingly the  knowledge,  ItJmik^  therefore  /am,  is  the  first  and 
most  certain  that  occurs  to  one  who  philosophizes  orderly." 
{Principles  of  Philosophy^  Part  I.,  vii.,  p.  195.  Dr.  Veitch's 
translation.) 

(b)  Nabi/te^  the  Unvoerse, — The  characteristic  tendency  of 
modem  philosophy  is  idealistic.  The  characteristic  tendency 
of  modem  physical  science,  on  the  other  hand,  is  realistic. 
Modem  physical  science  assumes  not  only  that  the  universe 
exists  but  also  that  it  is  intelligible  to  us ;  that  the  phenomena 
of  I^ature  can  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion. 
Prof.  Huxley  summarizes  the  modem  scientific  conception  of 
Nature  when  he  says :  "  If  there  is  one  thing  clear  about  the 
progress  of  modem  science,  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  all 
scientific  problems,  except  those  which  are  purely  mathemat- 
ical, to  questions  of  molecular  physics ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
attractions,  repulsions,  motions  and  coordinations  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter ^' The  phenomena  of  biology 

and  of  chemistry  are,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  questions  of 
molecular  physics.  Indeed,  the  fact  is  acknowledged  by  all 
chemists  and  biologists  who  look  beyond  their  immediate  oc- 
cupations." {Tlie  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positimsm — ^in  Lay 
Sermons,  p.  183.) 

(c)  Oodj  the  Absolute. — The  postulate  that  the  Absolute  exists 
is  a  necessity  of  thought.  The  Absolute  is  the  unconditioned 
and  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  conditioned.  Therefore, 
no  system  of  philosophy  can  consistently  deny  its  existence. 
The  only  point  of  disagreement  among  different  systems  of 
tiiought  is  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  That 
the  Absolute  exists  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  what  the  Abso- 
lute is,  is  the  only  point  of  dispute.  To  Materialists  the  Abso- 
lute is  matter;  to  Spinoza,  substance  with  two  attributes — 
thought  and  extension ;  to  the  Theist,  the  Absolute  is  a  con- 
scious personality. 

Mr.  Spencer  says :  "  Though  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any 
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manner  or  degree  be  known,  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  yet 
we  find  that  its  positive  existence  is  a  necessary  doctrine  of 
consciousness  ;  that  so  long  as  consciousness  continues,  we  can- 
not for  an  instant  rid  it  of  this  doctrine ;  and  that  thus  the 
belief  which  this  doctrine  constitutes,  has  a  higher  warrant  than 
any  other  whatever."  (JPtrst  Principles^  §  27.) 

The  Universe,  the  Soul,  and  the  Absolute — these  three  then 
are  the  realities,  whose  nature  philosophy  seeks  to  interpret. 
They  are  not  the  creations  of  our  imagination,  nor  the  illusions 
of  our  fancy.  They  are  the  real  objects  of  our  knowledge. 
Philosophy  does  not  create  them  but  aims  to  understand  them. 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  Harris :  "  They  do  not  exist  because  we 
know  them ;  we  know  them  because  they  exist." 

n.    The  jproblem  of  philosophy. 

Accordingly  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  simply  to  find  the 
most  rational  and  harmonious  conceptions  of  these  realities — 
Nature,  Man,  and  God.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  phil- 
osophy in  its  last  analysis  is  nothing  else  than  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  most  reasonable  and  consistent  conceptions  of  the 
Universe,  the  Mind,  and  the  Absolute.  Therefore  the  questionn 
which  philosophy  seeks  to  answer  are : 

(1.)  What  is  Man,  and  what  are  his  relations  to  Nature  and 
to  the  Absolute  ? 

(2.)  What  is  Nature,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  Man  and 
to  the  Absolute  ? 

(8.)  What  is  the  Absolute,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  Man 
and  to  Nature  ? 

III.    77ie  methods  of  philosophy. 

There  are  several  philosophical  methods  more  or  less  familiar 
to  us;  for  instance,  the  dialectic  method,  the  dogmatic 
method,  the  empirical,  the  sceptical,  the  critical,  and  the  mys* 
tical,  etc.  All  these  methods  in  their  last  analysis,  however, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  following  four : 

(1.)  That  which  makes  the  explanation  of  Nature  the  start- 
ing point  of  philosophical  inquiry — the  Cosm/ological  Methods 
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(2.)  That  which  begms  with  some  conception  of  the  Absolnto 
and  attempts  to  explain  man  and  the  world  by  the  analysis  of 
that  conception — ^the  Absolute  Method. 

(3.)  That  which  starts  with  the  historical  and  critical  study  of 
man's  cognitive  faculty — ^the  NoeiAc  Method. 

(4.)  That  which  proceeds  at  once  with  the  every  day  concep- 
tions of  Nature,  Man,  and  God,  and  works  them  over  to  make 
them  philosophically  consistent — ^the  Elahoratme  Method. 

In  brief,  (1)  that  which  starts  with  Nature ;  (2)  that  which 
starts  with  the  Absolute ;  (3)  that  which  starts  with  Man ;  (4) 
that  which  starts  with  all  three — Nature,  Man,  and  God. 

(1)  The  Cosmological  Method. — ^Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  philosophy,  this  is  historically  certain,  that  what 
first  aroused  the  Greek  mind  to  inquiry  and  speculation  was  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  The  aim  in  general  of  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophy  was  the  explanation  of  Nature.  What  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  principle  which  lies  back  of  and  beneath  all 
changes  in  Nature  ?  This  was  the  first  problem  which  the 
Greeks  attempted  to  solve.  Therefore  the  pre-Socratic  philos- 
ophy may  be  characterized  as  cosmo-philosophical  speculation. 

But  the  pre-Socratic  cosmological  inquiry  did  not  stop  with 
Nature.  It  attempted  to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness the  same  method  and  principle  which  it  employed  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Hence  its  strong  tendency 
towards  Materialism.  This  materialistic  tendency  is  always  a 
characteristic  of  that  philosophical  method  which  makes  the 
investigation  of  Nature  its  starting  point.  A  perfect  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  ancient  Atomism.  The  founders  of 
this  school  were  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  though  the  latter  is 
better  known  to  us  as  the  real  founder  of  Greek  Materialism. 
His  doctrine  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Materialism  of  the 
present  day.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  certain  recent 
German  materialistic  writers  estimate  his  genius  so  highly. 
Some  of  these  writers  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  of  Greece ;  as  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

This  school  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  It 
claimed  to  explain  the  universe  by  positing  space  and  atoms. 
In  other  words,  the  atomists  undertook  to  account  for  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  consciousnees  as  well  as  for  those  of  Nature  by  the 
principle  of  the  Plenum  and  the  Vcuywwm,  The  plenum  is 
described  by  them  as  consisting  of  atoms,  infinite  in  number, 
moving  in  the  vacuum  of  space.  These  atoms  are  unlimitable 
and  eternal;  they  are  also  indivisible  and  imperishable.  They 
differ  from  one  another  in  size,  weight,  and  position,  but  not 
in  quality.  The  soul  was  regarded  as  something  corporeal, 
made  up  of  "fine  smooth  and  round  atoms.'' 

In  modem  times,  this  same  method  of  philosophical  inquiry 
is  adopted  by  the  materialistic  scientists.  These  men  start  with 
Nature  and  attempt  to  carry  the  same  principle  and  method  of 
explanation  which  they  have  used  with  success  in  their  study 
of  Nature,  into  the  sphere  of  psychical  phenomena.  Their 
conclusions,  as  might  be  expected,  take  the  form  of  Material- 
ism. Physical  Science  deals  with  matter  and  force ;  hence  a 
physical  explanation  of  psychical  phenomena  must  be  in  terms 
of  matter  and  force.  This  is  exactly  what  Prof.  Huxley  asserts 
when  he  declares :  "  Thought  is  as  much  a  function  of  matter 
as  motion."  {Macm/iUa/rCs  Magazims^  May,  1870.  Herbert's 
^^  Modem  Bealiem  Exammed^^  p.  411.)  Elsewhere  he  writes 
again :  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  consciousness  is 
a  function  of  nervous  matter,  when  that  nervous  matter  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  organization,  just  as  we  know  the 
other  actions  to  which  the  nervous  system  ministers,  such  as 
reflex  action,  and  the  like,  to  be."  (J/r.  Da/rwi/n  and  his 
OriUcs  :  C(mtempora/ry  HevieWy  Nov.,  1871.) 

Blichner  makes  the  same  claim  to  explain  tiie  phenomena  of 
consciousness  in  terms  of  matter  and  force.  "  Thought,  spirit, 
soul  are  not  material,  not  a  substance,  but  the  effect  of  the  con- 
joined action  of  many  materialfl  endowed  with  forces  or  qualities. 
The  steam  engine  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  produces,  as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  force-endowed  materials,  a  united  effect,  which 
we  use  for  our  purposes,  without,  however,  being  able  to  see, 
smell,  or  touch  the  effect  itself.  The  steam  expelled  by  the 
engine  is  a  secondary  thing ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  machine,  so  does  the  organic  complication  of  force- 
endowed  materials  produce  in  the  animal  body  a  sum  of  effects, 
so  interwoven  as  to  become  a  unit,  and  is  then  by  us  called 
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spirit^  soul,  thought."  ("  Force  and  Matt&r^^  pp.  135-36.  Her- 
bert's "  Modem  ReaUam  Eamrmned^^  p.  50.) 

These  quotations  from  Huxley  and  Biichner, — ^the  one,  the 
leader  of  English  Materialism,  and  the  other,  the  leader  of 
German  Materialism — ^are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
show  that  one  of  the  historic  methods  of  philosophical  inquiry 
is  that  which  begins  with  the  study  of  Nature  and  attempts  to 
carry  the  same  principle  of  explanation  and  the  same  method 
of  investigation  into  the  sphere  of  psychical  phenomena  to 
explain  them.  This  method  naturally  and  necessarily  leads  to 
some  form  of  Materialism.  The  history  ^of  this  method  shows 
that  such  is  its  general  outcome,  and  thereby  reveals  its  defects. 

(2)  The  Absolute  Method. — ^With  Socrates  and  Plato  opens 
the  second  period  in  Greek  philosophy.  They  introduced  a  new 
method  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  that  new  method  is  known 
to  us  as  Dialectic.  Socrates  declared  that  the  art  of  thinking 
by  concepts  which  he  called  Dialectic,  is  the  peculiar  instru- 
ment of  philosophy,  and  that  a  true  knowledge  must  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  knowledge  of  concepts  (ZeUer's  OulUnee  of  Oreek 
Philosophy^  p.  140).  He  taught  that  all  virtue  is  dependent  on 
knowledge  and  that  knowledge  is  objective  and  universal  and 
not  merely  subjective  and  individual  as  the  sophists  maintained. 
Accordingly  Socrates  held  the  view  that  it  is  not  only  impossi- 
ble to  do  right  without  knowledge  but  also  not  to  do  right  if 
one  knows  what  is  right. 

Plato  in  developing  this  Socratic  Dialectic  constructed  the 
philosophic  method  commonly  known  as  the  Platonic  Dialectic. 
The  object  of  the  Socratic  Dialectic  was  merely  to  teach  men 
how  to  think  aright.  The  object  of  the  Platonic  Method  is 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  relations  of  concepts  in  themselves. 
The  one  was  practical  in  its  aim ;  the  other,  highly  speculative. 
In  short,  the  Socratic  Dialectic  became  in  Plato  a  conscious 
philosophic  method  according  to  which  the  nature  of  the  Real 
or  the  Idea  is  investigated.  Dialectic  is,  according  to  Plato,  the 
philosophic  method  by  which  reason  attains  the  highest  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  "  using  the  hypotheses  not  as  first  principles, 
but  only  as  hypotheses — that  is  to  say,  as  steps  and  points  of 
departure  into  a  region  which  is  above  hypotheses,  in  order  that 
Bhe  may  soar  beyond  them  to  the  first  principle  of  the  whole ; 
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and  clinging  to  this  and  then  to  that  which  depends  on  this,  b^ 
successive  steps  she  descends  again  without  the  aid  of  any  sen- 
sible object,  beginning  and  ending  in  ideas."  {The  Dialogues 
of  PlatOy  translated  by  Jowett,  voL  ii.,  p.  339.) 

In  other  words,  the  Platonic  dialectic  is  the  method  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  which  forms  by  successive  synthesis  a  certain 
hypothetical  conception  of  the  Universal,  and  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  universe  by  means  of  the  reflective  analysis  of  that 
conception.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  is  simply  the  ap- 
plication of  this  philosophic  method  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  philosophy. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  expound  the 
ideal  theory  of  Plato.  What  we  have  said  above  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  in  the  ancient  world  of  philosophy  a  new 
philosophic  method  was  introduced  by  Plato, — ^the  Dialectic 
Method,  which  makes  the  Idea  of  the  Gk)od,  the  Absolute,  its 
point  of  departure  in  speculation. 

In  modem  philosophy,  this  abstract  deductive  procedure 
first  appears  in  Spinoza.  He  posits  Substance  as  it  is  in 
itself  and  is  to  be  conceived  by  itself  as  the  starting  point  of 
his  inquiiy.  There  is  only  one  Substance  and  that  is  the  Abso- 
lute. This  Substance,  however,  has  two  fundamental  attri- 
butes known  to  us — ^thought  and  extension,  and  unfolds  itself 
according  to  its  inner  necessity.  By  this  doctrine  of  Substance, 
Spinoza  transformed  the  dualism  of  Descartes  into  his  Acos- 
mism. 

This  is  the  conception  of  the  Absolute,  from  which  Spi- 
noza undertakes  to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  b& 
well  as  the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  mode  of  procedure  is 
generally  known  as  the  Mathematical  or  Geometrical  Method 
as  he  expounds  his  system  after  the  manner  of  geometry  in  the 
form  of  theorem  and  demonstration. 

Next :  we  see  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  philosophic 
method  in  the  Dialectic  of  HegeL  Bosenkranz  who  has  occu- 
pied what  is  known  as  the  "  Center "  in  the  Hegelian  school 
says,  in  his  essay  on  I%e  Science  of  Logic:  "It  (the  Hegelian 
dialectic  method)  consisted  in  the  Platonic  method,  made  pro- 
found by  the  method  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics,  and  more 
accurately  determined  by  the  forms  of   Ejmt's  *  Critique  of 
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Pure  Eeason ' "  (Jotimal  of  Speculaime  Philosophy y  vol.  vi.,  p. 
113).  The  most  complete  presentation  of  thia  method  is  found 
in  Heel's  Logic  where  he  considers  the  self -movement  of  the 
Absolute,  advancing  from  notion  to  notion  through  negation. 
The  starting  point  of  his  Logic  is  the  simplest  conception  of 
reason — ^Pure  Being,  and  from  this  most  empty  concept  he 
undertakes  to  deduce  all  knowledge  and  reality  according  to  the 
principle  of  negation,  proceeding  from  abstract  to  concrete, 
from  implicit  to  explicit.  This  in  brief  is  the  philosophic 
method  known  as  the  Hegelian  Dialectic,  and  which  he  himself 
declares  to  be  "  the  only  true  method  of  philosophic  science." 
[Logikj  voL  i.,  p.  41-2.) 

To  sum  up :  the  second  philosophic  method  which  may  be 
characterized  as  the  abstract-deductive  mode  of  procedure 
starts  with  some  conception  of  the  Absolute  and  attempts  to 
deduce  from  it  all  knowledge  and  reality  according  to  a  neces- 
sary movement  of  thought. 

The  characteristic  tendency  of  this  method  is  towards  Pan- 
theism, as  that  of  the  cosmological  method  is  towards  Material- 
ism. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  clearly  seen  in  the  three 
philosophical  systems  above  mentioned, — Platonism,  Spinozism, 
aud  Hegelianism. 

(3)  The  Noetic  Method.— With.  Aristotle  begins  the  third 
philosophic  method, — ^the  method  which  finds  its  starting  point 
m  the  examination  of  man's  cognitive  powers.  This  philo- 
sophical method  of  Aristotle  is  expounded  by  him  in  his  Logic 
which  he  caJls  Analytic,  i.  e.  the  introduction  to  the  art  of 
investigation,  and  he  treats  it  as  scientific  methodology  (See 
Zeller's  Outlines  of  Cheek  Philosophy^  p.  181).  He  held  that 
to  investigate  the  general  principles  of  Being  aright,  we  must 
first  of  all  know  the  forms  in  which  it  is  known  to  us.  The 
Categories  are  such  forms  of  knowledge  and  they  are  ten  in 
nmnber :  essence,  magnitude,  quality,  relation,  the  where,  the 
when,  position,  habit,  action,  and  portion.  But  nowhere  does 
Aristotle  state  the  reason  why  he  selected  these  as  the  forms  of 
biowledge.  He  regards  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  that 
principle  of  human  thought  on  which  all  demonstration  is 
founded. 

Thus  the  philosophic  method,  known  in  our  day  as  the 
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Koetic  or  Epistemological  Method  is  as  old  as  Aristotle.  This 
method  of  inquiry  which  starts  with  a  theory  of  cogiiition  is 
preeminently  the  method  of  modem  philosophy,  as  its  chief 
problem  is  the  problem  of  knowledge,  whereas  the  chi^f  problem 
of  ancient  philosophy  was  the  problem  of  Being.  Descartes 
f  onnd  the  starting  point  of  his  specnlation  in  the  existence  of 
the  subject  of  thought.  This  is  the  significance  of  his  celebrated 
dictum,  cogito^  ergo  sum.  The  starting  point  of  Locke  is  also 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  human  knowledge.  The  empir- 
ical method  has  been  the  general  characteristic  of  British  phil- 
osophy since  the  time  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  just  as 
the  transcendental  method  has  been  the  general  characteristic 
of  German  philosophy  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf. 
According  to  Locke,  the  mind  is  originally  a  tahula  raea^  and 
all  our  knowledge  originates  in  experience,  and  the  two  sources  of 
our  knowledge  are  sensation  and  reflection.  By  means  of  sen- 
sation, we  know  external  phenomena,  and  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion we  know  internal  phenomena.  The  ideas  thus  obtained 
through  the  external  and  the  internal  senses  are  called  by 
Locke  simple  ideas.  And  from  these  simple  ideas  the  mind 
forms,  by  combiuation,  complex  ideas.  Knowledge  is  "the 
perception  of  the  connection  and  agreement  or  disagreement 
and  repugnance  of  our  ideas."  {Humam,  Under etandrng^  B. 
IV.,Oh.  1,  §1.) 

Thus  Locke  attempted  to  explain  all  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience— sensation,  and  reflection,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  empiricism. 

The  rise  of  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  largely  due  to  "the 
demand  for  something  fixed  and  secure  "  (Hegel).  It  empha- 
sizes the  principle  that  what  is  true  must  be  present  in  the 
actual  experience  and  thus  far  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  a 
priori  deductive  mode  of  procedure.  Hegel  says :  "From  Em- 
piricism came  the  cry  :  Ko  more  aimless  wandering  in  empty 
abstractions,  but  look  at  your  hands,  take  hold  of  man  and 
nature  as  they  are  here  before  you,  and  enjoy  the  present 
moment"  {LogiOy  Wallace's  Trans.,  p.  66).  Empiricism  starts 
out  from  the  concrete  and  gives  "that  fimi  and  fast  support  so 
much  missed  in  the  old  Metaphysics."    (66.) 

The  Critical  Method  of  Kant  is  another  form  of  the  third 
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philosophic  method  which  takes  its  start  in  man's  cognitive 
powers.  The  difference  between  Locke  and  Kant  is  simply  that 
the  former  follows  what  he  calls  the  "  plain  Historical  Method/' 
while  the  latter  adopts  what  he  characterizes  as  '^  the  Critical 
Method."  Bnt  both  start  with  experience.  "That  aU  onr 
knowledge  begins  with  experience  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  . 
but  although  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  arises  from  experience.  For  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  even  our  empirical  experience  is  a  compound  of  that 
which  we  receive  through  impressions  and  of  that  which  our 
own  faculty  of  knowledge  (incited  only  by  sensuous  impres- 
sions) supplies  from  itself"  {The  Critique  of  Pv/re  Reason^ 
Prtface  to  the  Second  Edition).  The  Kantian  Criticism 
proposes  to  examine  man's  power  to  know  before  we  under^ 
take  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  reality.  Kant  at  the 
outset  assumes  the  distinction  between  the  matter  of  sense  and 
the  forms  of  thought.  He  asserts  that  experience  can  never 
give  us  any  truth  strictly  tmiversal  and  necessary;  therefore 
such  truths  must  come  from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
mind.  Starting  with  this  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
matter  of  sense  and  the  forms  of  thought,  Kant  proceeds  to 
subject  to  2i  critical  examination  these  forms  of  thought  which 
he  calls  the  categories. 

Now  this  is  the  method  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
Critical  Method  and  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  accepted  phil- 
osophical method  at  the  present  day,  the  present  currency  of 
which  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  strong  reaction  against 
the  Hegelian  Dialectic  Method. 

The  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Noetic  Method  is  towards 
Idealism^  just  as  that  of  the  cosmological  method  is  towards 
Materialism^  and  that  of  the  Absolute  Method  is  towards 
Pcmtheism. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  in  this  connection  the  truth 
of  this  statement  as  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  clearly 
proves  it.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  simply  to 
mention  Berkeley's  attempt  to  develop  the  system  of  Locke 
and  that  of  Fichte  to  perfect  the  system  of  E[ant.  The  former 
issued  in  The<ilogical  Idealism  and  the  latter,  in  Subjective 
Idealism.    This  intimate  relation  between  the  Noetic  Method 
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and  Idealism  largely  accomitB  for  the  Btrong  idealistic  tendency 
of  onr  day;  for  the  most  fashionable  philosophic  method  of 
the  present  day  is  the  ^Noetic  Method. 

(4)  The  Elahoratme  Method. — The  fourth  philosophic 
method  is  that  commonly  known  as  the  Method  of  Elaboration. 
This  method  aims  to  combine  aU  the  starting  points  of  the 
other  philosophic  methods, — ^Nature,  Man  and  Gk)d.  The 
elaborative  method  is  not  so  old  as  the  other  methods.  It  is 
comparatively  modem.  We  find  the  beginning  of  it  in  Leib- 
nitz, but  it  was  not  completed  till  Herbart  formally  adopted  it 
as  his  philosophic  Method. 

In  opposition  to  Fichte's  Subjective  Idealism  and  to  Schel- 
ling's  System  of  Identity,  Herbart  developed  the  realistic 
aspect  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  into  a  system  of  phil- 
osophy which  he  calls  ^^RealismP  He  divided  philosophy  into 
three  parts — ^Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Aesthetic  According  to 
Herbart,  Logic  aims  at  clearness  and  distinctness  in  conceptions. 
Metaphysics,  at  the  transformation  and  correction  of  them,  and 
Aesthetic,  at  the  completion  of  them  by  adding  to  them  the 
qualification  of  worth.  He  starts  with  the  presupposition  that 
our  every  day  conceptions  of  retJities  involve  contradictions 
and  the  business  of  philosophy  is  to  remove  them  by  working 
over  these  conceptions ;  hence  the  name,  the  Method  of  Elabo- 
ration. According  to  this  method  experience  is  the  sole  found- 
ation of  philosophy,  but  the  common  view  of  things  furnished 
by  experience  is  full  of  contradictions.  These  contradictions, 
however,  cannot  be  eliminated  except  by  means  of  the  trans- 
formation of  conceptions.  Hence  Herbart  defines  philosophy 
as  "  the  Elaboration  of  Conceptions." 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  Metaphysics  are  the  conception 
of  Being,  the  conception  of  Causality,  and  the  conception  of 
Ego. 

Herbart  holds  (1)  that  the  every-day  conception  of  Being,  or 
of  **a  thing  with  several  attributes"  involves  a  contradiction, 
for  it  implies  that  one  is  many.  Plurality  of  attributes  is 
incompatible  with  unity  in  the  object ;  (2)  that  the  common- 
sense  conception  of  causality  also  involves  the  same  contradic- 
tion of  opposing  qualities  in  one  real ;  (3)  that  the  unphilosophi- 
cal  conception  of  an  ego,  as  the  unitary  subject  of  our  mani- 
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fold  ideas,  also  involves  the  contradiction  of  the  inherence  of  the 
many  in  the  one.  It  also  involves  the  difficulty  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  that  knows  demands  in  its  turn  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  knowledge,  and  so  on  ad  mfim^um.  The  Soul  is 
an  absolutely  sunple  and  unextended  essence,  and  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  powers. 

These  three  conceptions  of  Being,  Causality,  and  Ego,  Her- 
bart  considers  to  be  the  cardinal  concepts  of  Metaphysics,  and 
Metaphysics  is  simply  the  elaboration  of  these  empirical  con- 
ceptions. 

To  illustrate  this  self-contradictory  character  of  our  ordinary 
conception  of  a  thing  with  several  attributes  :  We  say,  gold  is 
yellow,  heavy,  hard,  etc.  Gold  appears  to  the  senses  as  a  com- 
plex of  several  attributes.  But  we  are  told  by  psychology  that 
these  attributes  are  relative,  they  are  merely  subjective.  Gold 
has  no  color  without  light  and  without  the  eye.  It  has  no  weight 
without  the  muscular  sense ;  weight  is  no  weight  without  our 
sensation.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  question  is  asked, 
what  is  gold?  common  sisnse  answers  that  it  is  the  sum  of  all 
its  attributes  plus  the  substance,  in  which  it  regards  these  attri- 
butes of  gold  as  inherent.  This  answer,  however,  involves 
the  contradiction  of  the  inherence  of  the  many  in  the  one,  and 
the  contradiction  can  only  be  removed  by  working  over  our  ordi- 
nary conception  of  gold.  So  with  all  other  empirical  conceptions 
of  things  which  involve  contradictions.  To  remove  all  such 
contradictions  latent  in  our  every-day  conceptions,  according  to 
Herbart,  is  the  task  of  philosophy. 

Metaphysics  is  divided  by  Lotze  into  three  parts :  Ontology, 
Cosmology,  and  Phenomenology  or  Psychology.  In  this  Lotze 
foUows  Herbart.  {OutUnes  of  Metaphysic^  translated  by  Prof. 
Ladd,  p.  10.)  He  differed  widely,  however,  from  Herbart  in 
his  conclusions  and  openly  protested  against  being  classed  as  a 
Herbartian.  But  it  is  not  unjust  to  state  that,  though  his  views 
were  not  only  different  from  but  often  opposed  to  those  of 
Herbart  on  more  points  than  one,  Lotze's  Method  was  substan- 
tially that  of  Herbart — ^the  Method  of  Elaboration.  This  state- 
ment of  ours  is  confirmed  by  him  when  he  says :  "  Investiga- 
tion, ....  whose  first  business  is  to  discover  the  truth,  must 
take  its  departure  from  the  largest  possible  number  of  inde- 
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pendent,  perfectly  obvious  and  well-recognized  considerations, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  results  which  the  prosecution  of  one 
consideration  yields,  shall  be  subsequently  corrected,  so  far  as 
is  necessary,  by  the  results  of  the  rest.  Li  this  matter,  there- 
fore, we  esteem  Herbart  right,  who  assumes  as  many  indepen- 
dent sections  of  metaphysic  as  there  are  diflEerent  distinct  ques- 
tions, problems,  or  contradictions,  that  meet  us  in  our  conmion 
contemplation  of  the  world,  and  that  are  the  separate  causes  of 
our  philosophizing  in  general "  {OuUvnea  of  Metaphyaica,  p.  9). 

The  characteristic  tendency  of  this  method,  if  it  be  called 
such,  is  towards  Realism ;  Bealism  not  in  the  sense  that  space 
and  time  are  extra-mental  realities,  but  in  the  sense  that  some 
extra-mental  reality  or  realities  exist.  The  system  of  Her- 
bart is  sometimes  called  ^^  Pluralistic  Bealism,"  since  he  maiQ- 
tains  that  there  may  be  a  plurality  of  "  reals,"  though  our  con- 
ception of  being  cannot  disclose  this  fact.  Herbart^s  "  reals  " 
strongly  remind  us  of  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  and  the 
monads  of  Leibnitz.  The  system  of  Herbart  resembles  the 
monadology  of  Leibnitz  in  more  points  than  one. 

The  system  of  Lotze,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Herbart,  may  be 
called  "Monistic  Eealism."  For,  according  to  Lotze,  the 
Lifinite  is  the  One  Beal  Being  and  all  individual  things  are  but 
modifications  of  the  Absolute,  which  the  Absolute  has  given  to 
itself  in  the  forms  of  mechanism.  {OuOmies  of  Metaphyaio^  p. 
72.)  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Lotze  was  led  to 
this  standpoint  of  Eealism,  not  through  the  influence  of  Her- 
bart but  through  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences. 

rV.    Criticism  cmd  Estimate, 

Having  seen  that  the  various  philosophic  methods  more  or 
less  noted  in  the  past  ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  four,  to 
wit :  the  Cosmological,  the  Absolute,  the  Noetic,  and  the  Elab- 
orative,  we  now  proceed  to  a  brief  critical  examination  and 
estimate  of  them,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  suggest  the  outline  of 
a  more  elaborate  and  complete  criticism. 

(1)  The  first  in  order  is  the  Cosmological  Method.  The  chief 
merit  of  this  method  is  its  attempt  to  apply  one  and  the  same 
principle  of  explanation,  and  one  and  the  same  method  of 
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investigation  both  to  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  to  those 
generally  known  as  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  For  the 
mind  constantly  seeks  simplification  in  the  principle  of  ex- 
planation and  in  the  method  of  investigation.  This  method 
is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  if  it  is  applicable  to  them  both,  as  it 
satisfies  our  desire  for  nnity.  There  is,  however,  this  serious 
objection  to  this  procedure,  that  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness are  so  unlike  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Thoughts  and 
feelings  are  so  different  from  matter  and  motion  that  they 
have  nothing  in  common.  Therefore  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  by  the  same  principle  and 
method  as  the  phenomena  of  Nature  is  hardly  justifiable.  For 
example,  the  fact  of  memory  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
explained  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  The  same  is  true  of 
self-consciousness.  And  if  it  is  impossible  thus  to  study  and 
explain  them,  it  is  perfectly  scientific  to  pursue  another  mode 
of  investigation  and  to  accept  another  principle  of  explanation 
for  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  To  distort  facts  for  the 
sake  of  explanation  is  against  the  generally  accepted  canon  of 
the  scientific  method.    (Bowne's  MetaphysicSy  pp.  351  f .) 

(2)  JTie  Absolute  Method. — Since  there  is  no  special  need  in 
these  latter  days  for  a  critical  examination  of  the  Platonic  Dialec- 
tic method,  and  of  the  Spinozistic  Mathematical  method,  we  will 
at  once  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hegelian  Dialectic. 

The  attraction  of  this  method,  says  Lotze,  ^^  consists  in  this, 
that  it  seeks  in  a  series  of  intuitions,  which  it  imfolds  one  out 
of  the  other,  to  convey  an  immediate  insight  into  the  very  inner 
movement  which  forms  the  life  of  the  universe,  excluding  that 
labor  of  discursive  thought  which  seeks  to  arrive  at  certainty 
in  round-about  ways  and  by  use  of  the  most  vturious  subsidiary 
methods  of  proof"  {Meta^physics.  Eng.  trans,  edited  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  p.  17). 

Any  one  who  has  studied  Hegel's  Logic  is  well  aware  that 
the  Hegelian  Dialectic  is  an  imposing  structure  of  compact 
thoughts  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  careful  and 
extended  criticism  of  it  in  this  connection.  "  Whoever  contends 
against  Hegel's  system,  contends  against  the  closest  phalanx  of 
thought"  (Trendelenburg,  The  Logical  Question  m  RegePs 
System.  Jov/maL  of  Spec.  Philos.y  vol.  v.,  p.  360),  Since  such 
VOL.  sv.  16 
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is  the  task  before  ns,  I  shall  content  myself  with  repeating  some 
of  the  chief  objections  presented  by  Trendelenburg  in  his 
Logical  IimesUgaUona  to  the  Hegelian  Dialectic. 

Ueberweg  estimates  this  criticism  of  Trendelenburg  highly, 
considering  it  to  be  "one  of  the  most  successful  reviews  of 
the  Hegelian  Method." 

(1)  Hegel's  Logic  pretends  to  assume  nothing  but  pure 
thought  and  to  produce  the  conceptions  and  the  determinations 
of  being  from  itself.  The  question  is:  Does  Hegel  remain 
true  to  this  promise  and  presuppose  nothing  ?  A  careful  study 
of  Hegel's  Logic  reveals  to  us  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Diar 
lectic  presupposes  the  principle  of  aU  external  phenomena, 
the  concept  of  local  motion.  Without  this  openly  despised, 
yet  secretly  received  principle,  "  the  Dialectic  remains  motion- 
less and  the  productions  of  pure  thought  would  have  been  less 
than  fleeting  shadows."  The  first  criticism,  then,  is  that  the 
Dialectic,  which  haughtily  claims  to  presuppose  nothing  but 
itself,  silently  but  really  presupposes  the  concept  of  local 
motion.  This  concept  of  local  motion  is  "the  presupposition 
of  the  presuppositionless  logic."  {Logiscfie  Untersuchungen^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  38  f.  and  Journal  of  Spec.  Philoa.^  vol.  v.,  p.  359.) 

(2)  The  second  criticism  is  that  the  logical  means  which  the 
Dialectic  employs  in  order  to  get  from  the  pure  being  to  the 
Idea,  from  the  merest  void  to  the  fullness  of  the  world,  are 
Negation  and  Identity.  It  is  declared  that  the  Antithesis  is 
produced  from  the  thesis  oy  Negation.  But  this  is  confound- 
ing the  pure  logical  opposition  with  the  real  opposition. 

The  real  negation  or  opposition  is  not  and  can  never  be 
reached  by  the  pure  logical  negation.  "  The  negativity  always 
goes  beyond  its  logical  essence,  and  the  opposition  does  not 
spring  from  pure  thought,  as  it  pretended,  but  from  the  appre- 
hensive intuition, "  {Jowmalof  Spec.  Philos.^ 

vol.  vi.,  p.  83.    Logische  TTntersfachwyigen^  vol.  i.,  pp.  43-46.) 

By  ^Negation,  the  antithesis  is  produced  from  the  thesis.  So 
by  identity  thesis  and  antithesis  are  carried  up  to  a  new  and 
higher  conception,  the  Synthesis  of  both.  The  higher  xmity  is 
the  conception  of  Becoming.  This  conception  of  Becoming, 
too,  is  "  nothing  but  a  relative,  logical  likeness — an  abstraction 
which  bleaches  and  blots  out."    {See  Journal  of  Spec.  PhUoa-y 
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voL  vi,  p.  83.  Jjogisohe  Untersuchvm/gen^  vol.  i.,  p.  57-8.) 
In  a  word,  the  Hegelian  Dialectic  conf  onnds  the  distinction  in 
thonght  with  the  distinction  in  reality. 

(3)  It  reqnires  no  profound  thonght  to  see  that  what  the 
Dialectic  claims  to  be  the  forward  movement  of  thonght  is 
simply  its  backward  movement,  retracing  onr  steps  from 
abstraction  to  the  actual  world  which  we  apprehended  in  per- 
ception. In  this  Trendelenburg  finds  the  secret  of  the  Dialec- 
tic Method.  He  says :  "  The  Dialectic  is  nothing  else  than 
the  art  by  which  we  retrace  our  original  abstraction "  (p.  95). 

This  same  criticism  is  brought  against  the  Hegelian  Dialectic 
by  Haym  in  his  book  entitled,  "  Hegd  vmd  Seme  2jeU^'^  also 
by  Prof.  A.  Seth,  in  his  excellent  recent  work  on  ^'Hegdiwnr 
ism  wnd  Personality  ^ 

Such  in  brief  are,  according  to  our  judgment,  the  chief 
defects  of  the  Hegelian  Dialectic  and  we  shall  close  the  crit- 
icism of  this  method  in  the  words  of  Trendelenburg:  "The 
presuppositionless  logic  everywhere  presupposes  the  principle 
and  the  general  activity  of  intuition,  and  this  in  secret  possesses 

-a  picture  which  in  public  it  contemns ; instead  of 

developing  from  itself  a  closely-knit  series,  it  smuggled  in  the 
despised  intuitions  of  experience,  diluted  and  weakened,  and 
gave  them  out  as  products  of  its  own  soil."  {Jov/mal  of  Spec. 
Philos.^  vol.  vi.,  p.  354.) 

m.  The  Noetic  Method  makes  no  pretence  to  start  with  the 
most  abstract  and  highest  concept  of  Being.  It  avows  that 
experience  is  the  one  sole  beginning  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
and  in  this  lies  its  chief  merit.  Another  merit  of  this  method  is 
its  cautious  tone.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  forms  of  Dogma- 
tism. It  denies  nothing  without  criticism.  It  asserts  nothing 
without  examination.  Every  statement  must  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized, before  it  is  accepted  or  denied,  in  the  light  of  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  cognitive  powers.  Thus  far  the  Noetic 
Method  commends  itself  to  any  candid  mind.  But  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  truth  in  Hegel's  criticism  that  the  critical  method 
is  involved  in  "  the  error  of  refusing  to  enter  the  water  until  you 
have  learned  to  swim.  True,  indeed,  the  forms  of  thought 
should  be  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  before  they  are  used ;  yet 
what  is  this  scrutiny  but  ipso  facto  ^  cognition "  {Logic^  p. 
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71).  Or  in  the  words  of  Lotze,  "  there  is  an  intrinsic  unsound- 
ness in  the  efforts  made  to  found  a  metaphysics  on  a  psycholog- 
ical analysis  of  our  cognition.  The  numerous  dissertations 
directed  to  this  end  may  be  compared  to  the  tuning  of  instru- 
ments before  a  concert,  only  that  they  are  not  so  necessary  or 
useful."  "The  constant  whetting  of  the  knife  is  tedious,  if  it 
is  not  proposed  to  cut  anything  with  it "  (p.  12,  Metaphysics). 
The  danger  of  this  method  is  its  strong  tendency  towards  sub- 
jective Idealism  and  Solipsism.  The  conviction  of  the  race  is 
against  the  belief  that  the  self  is  all  in  all.  It  is  erroneous 
to  regard  man,  as  this  method  implicitly  does,  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  knowing  being  and  no  more.  Man  is  vastly  more  than 
an  intellectual  creature.  He  is  a  person  endowed  with  feeling 
and  will  as  well  as  with  intellect. 

(4)  The  fourth  Method  is  that  of  Elaboration.  The  chief  merit 
of  this  mode  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  its  making  experience 
the  starting  point  of  investigation,  and  putting  the  proper 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  we  must  not  make  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  alone  the  starting  point,  but  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  also  must  be  duly  considered  and  accepted  as  a  begin- 
ing.  Nature  and  Mind — they  are  the  two  realities  which  we 
daily  experience,  and  both  together  form  the  proper  starting 
point  of  our  inquiry.  This  method  thus  avoids  the  one- 
sided character  of  the  Noetic  and  of  the  Cosmological 
method.  It  is  also  free  from  the  arrogant  pretension  of  the 
Absolute  Method  to  deduce  all  realities  from  the  most  abstract 
concepts  of  thought.  Lotze  doubtless  had  this  claim  of  the 
Dialectic  Method  before  his  mind,  and  felt  the  importance  of 
clinging  to  experience,  when  he  wrote  as  the  closing  words  of 
his  Logic :  "  I  will  close  with  the  expression  of  my  hope  that 
Gterman  philosophy  will  arouse  itself  afresh,  with  more  of 
moderation  and  reserve,  yet  with  no  less  enthusiasm,  to  the 
endeavor,  not  merely  to  calculate  the  course  of  the  world,  but 
to  vmderstand  it." 

Thus  far  this  Method  of  Elaboration  is  good  and  commends 
itself  to  us  all.  But  its  chief  defect  lies  in  its  presupposition. 
It  assumes  that  our  daily  conceptions  of  realities  are  necessa- 
rily inadequate  and  involve  contradictions.  Ueberweg  says: 
**  Whether  the  contradictions  which  Herbart  regards  as  existing 
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in  the  *  formal  conceptions  forced  upon  us  by  experience/  are 
really  contained  in  them,  is  at  least  doubtful.  For  the  advance 
of  science  beyond  the  sphere  of  empiricism  the  stimulus  of 
these  contradictions  is  not  needed;  such  stunulus  is  found, 
rather,  in  the  fact  that  not  only  the  existence  of  individual  ob- 
jects and  things  is  manifest  to  us,  but  also  the  existence  of  re- 
lations, varieties  of  worth,  ends,  and  laws,  on  which  the  forma- 
tion of  our  logical  norms,  as  also  of  our  ethical  notions,  is 
founded  "  {History  of  Philosophy^  vol.  ii.,  p.  379). 

For  a  fuller  examination  and  criticism  of  the  Herbartian 
Method  the  undersigned  refers  to  the  masterly  essay  of  Trend- 
elenburg on  the  subject  contained  in  his  Historische  Beit/rage 
zrwr  Philosophie.  In  this  essay  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate 
the  following  three  theses :  (1)  the  contradictions  which  Herbart 
regards  as  latent  in  the  formal  conceptions  furnished  by  expe- 
rience are  not  contradictions.  (2)  If  there  were  such  contra- 
dictions as  Herbart  declares,  they  are  not  solved  by  the  Method 
of  Elaboration.  (3)  If  they  were  contradictions  and  were  thus 
removed,  yet  others  and  greater  ones  would  remain  unsolved 
(see  vol.  ii.,  p.  334,  and  Ueberweg^s  History  of  Philosophy, 
voL  ii.,  p.  380). 

Even  if  we  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  are 
such  contradictions  latent  in  our  every-day  conceptions  as  Her- 
bart claims,  the  question  is,  how  do  we  find  out  that  they  are 
inadequate  and  contradictory  ?  What  discloses  to  us  this 
fact?  The  only  answer  is  that  we  become  conscious  of  this 
fact  by  means  of  a  critical  study  of  our  powers  of  knowledge 
and  by  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 
Without  these  investigations,  we  shall  never  become  conscious 
of  the  crude  character  of  our  conceptions.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  the  Method  of  Elaboration  is  dependent  for  its  success 
upon  the  Cosmological  and  the  Noetic  Methods.  And  if  it  is 
thus  dependent  upon  the  other  methods  for  its  successful  ap- 
pUcation,  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  independent  and  abso- 
lute. And  if  the  method  is  not  independent  and  absolute, 
Herbart's  definition  of  philosophy,  founded  on  his  method,  as 
the  elaboration  of  concepts,  is  hardly  justifiable. 

RiEizo  Nakahhtma. 
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CLASSICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  TALE 

COLLEGE. 

FsB.  5,  '89.    Professor  Seymour  presented  two  papers. 

I.  A  discussion  of  the  Homeric  tripod,  with  the  thesis  that  the 
tripods  which  Hephaestus  was  making  in  the  Eighteenth  Book  of 
the  Iliad  were  three-legged  tables  or  stands. 

n.  An  investigation  of  the  office  of  Adrastea  or  Nemesis,  with 
the  conclusion  that  this  divinity  never  became  a  common  Fury, 
in  Greek  literature.    Her  office  was  always  to  humble  the  proud. 


TALE    UNIVERSITT    BULLETIN. 


No.  75.— Week  ENnma  FSbbuabt  2, 

Stmday,  January  2^.— Public  Tror«Mi>— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  x. 
Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  the  Center  Church.  OenercU  Religious 
Meeting.— 'Dwight  Etell,  6.80  P.  M.  To  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Q. 
Puddefoot,  on  Home  Missions. 

Monday,  January  ^,—Dwight  HaU  Lecture  Course— Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Potter,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  on  Some  Suggestions  of  the  Life  of 
David  Livingstone.    Dwight  Hall,  6.45  p.  M. 

Tuesday,  January  29.— The  Spanish  School  of  Painting  (Lecture  in 
the  Art  School)— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  P.  ic  The  Minister 
and  his  Bible  (Lecture  in  the  Divinity  School)— Rev.  Dr.  Broadus,  Mar- 
quand  Chapel,  8  P.  m.  Oreek  Readings  (Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Oiad) 
—Professor  Seymour.  195  Old  Chapel,  7-7.45  p.  m.  Chrman  Readings 
(Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea)— Mr.  Goodrich.  Room  C,  Cabinet,  7 
p.  m. 

Wednesday,  January  80.— j&votofion— Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Pea- 
body  Museum  Lecture  Room,  2  p.  m.  The  Minister's  Private  Life  (Lec- 
ture in  the  Divinity  School)— Rev.  Dr.  Broadus.  Marquand  Chapel,  8 
p.  M.  Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Ladd.  194  Old 
Chapel,  4  p.  m.    History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University  Lee- 
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ture)— Profeesor  Harper.  Boom  B,  Cabinet,  6  p.  m.  TaU  Aasemblff— 
DijMnDUBion  on  the  Piece-Work  System  in  the  State  Prison.  linonia, 
7.80  P.  X. 

Thursday,  January  SI.— Annual  Day  of  Prayer  for  CoZZeges— General 
Meeting,  Dwight  HaU,  8  p.  m.  Address  by  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
D.D.,  of  New  York  City.  (Meetings  of  the  several  College  classes,  in 
Dwight  Hall,  at  11  a.  m.) 

Friday,  February  \,— College  Faculty  Meetinff—1  Treaeury  Building, 
4  p.  m.  Berkeley  ^wociafion— {Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89.  Dwight 
Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion  Service— Jywight 
Hall,  7.80  p.  ic 

Subjects  for  the  John  A.  Porter  Prize  Essay  for  1890.— 1.  History  of 
the  Scotch  branch  of  English  Literature.  2.  St.  Simonism.  8.  Bela- 
tlon  of  Spanish  Literature  to  the  Elizabethan  Drama.  4.  Historic  con- 
sequences of  the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  6.  Baron  Hirsch  and  the 
Jewish  question.  6.  Is  the  doctrine  of  Will  (Schoi)enhauer)  necessarily 
pessimistic?  7.  Philo  Judaeus  and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  8. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  9. 
Necessity  for  a  uniform  divorce  law  throughout  the  U.  S.  10.  Becent 
colonization  movement  in  Qermany.  11.  History  of  Wages  and  Prices 
in  the  U.  S.  during  the  last  thirty  years.  12.  Belations,  past,  present, 
and  prospective,  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  The 
essays  will  be  due  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1890. 


No.  76.— Week  ending  Februaby  9, 

Sunday,  Feburary  8. — Public  Worship y  followed  by  Communion  fifer- 
vtce— Battell  Chapel,  10.30  a.  m.  Bev.  President  Dwight.  Yale  Young 
Men*8  Christian  Association  Monthly  Meeting— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  m. 
To  be  addressed  by  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Monday,  February  4. — Dwight  HaU  Lecture  Cowrae— Professor  Wil- 
liam M.  Sloane,  of  Princeton  College,  on  Christian  Tolerance.  Dwight 
Hall,  6.45  P.  M.     University  Reception— Dwight  Hall,  8  to  11  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  February  5.— Hie  French  School  of  Painting  (Lecture  in  the 
Art  School)— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  p.  M.  Greek  Readings 
(Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad>— Professor  Seymour.  196  Old  Chapel, 
7—7.45  p.  m.  Oerman  Readings  (Gk>ethe's  Hermann  imd  Dorothea)— 
Mr.  Goodrich.  Boom  C,  Cabinet,  7  P.  M.  Philosophical  C7ti&— Address 
by  Professor  Hastings,  on  the  Four  Bealities  of  Physical  Science. 
Boom  B,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  ic  Classical  and  Philological  Society 
—Papers  by  Professor  Knapp,  on  Ancient  (Geographical  Names,  and  by 
Professor  Seymour,  on  the  Tripods  of  Hephaestus  in  the  Iliad.  Boom 
D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  February  6.— JS?woittf ton— Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Peabody 
Museum  Lecture  Boom,  2  P.  M.  3fefap^2^8ica  (University  Lecture)— 
Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Boom  B,  Cabinet,  5 
P.  M.  Yale  Assembly— DiscoasioTi  on  the  Piece- Work  System  in  State 
Prisons.  Linonia  HaU,  7.80  P.  M.  University  Chamber  Concert— 
Eniesel  Quartette  of  Boston.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8.15  p.  m. 
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Friday,  February  S.Serkeley  Aaaoeiation  (Evening  Prayer)— Room 
80,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  p.  H.  Political  Science  C7u&— Paper  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Ludington,  Jr.,  on  Municipal  Reform  in  New  York  City. 
106  Old  Cbapel,  7.80  P.  M. 

Saturday,  February  0.  Sophomore  Compoaitiofu  due  at  No.  4 
Treasury  Building,  before  12  M. 

No.  77.— Week  ending  Febbuaby  16, 1880. 

Sunday,  February  10,— Public  Wor^^ip— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.m. 
Rev.  Henry  VanDyke,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City.  General  Seligious 
Meeting—iywight  Hall,  6.80  P.  M.  To  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vandyke. 

Monday,  February  ll.—Dwight  HaM  Lecture  Otmrae— Rev.  William 
M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  on  the  Supernatural  in  Christ. 
Dwight  Hall,  6.46  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  February  12.— The  French  School  of  Painting  (Loctaie  in  the 
Art  School)— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  P.  M.  Greek  Headings 
(Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad)— Prof essor  Seymour.  106  Old  Chapel, 
7-7.46  p.  M.  German  i2eacfing«  (Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea)— Mr. 
GKxxirich.  Room  C,  Cabinet,  7  p.  m.  Semitic  C7ii{>— Synopses  of  Recent 
Papers  on  Old  Testament  Topics.  186  College  St.,  7  P.  M.  Mathemati- 
eal  Club— A  Comparison  of  the  Electric  Theory  of  Light  and  Sir 
William  Thomson's  Theory  of  a  quasi-labile  Ether,  by  Professor  Gibbs. 
Sloane  Laboratory,  7.80  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  February  18,— -E^woZtt^ion— Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Peabody 
Museum  Lecture  Room,  2  P.  M.  Metaphyaice  (University  Lecture)— 
Professor  Ladd.  104  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  History  of  (Hd  Testament 
Prophecy  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet,  5 
P.  M.  Yale  ^Mem&Z]^— Discussion  on  new  rules  and  amendments  to 
Constitution.    Linonia  Hall,  7.80  P.  M. 

Thursday,  February  14.  —Christian  Education  of  the  Colored  and 
Indian  Paces  (Lecture  in  the  Divinity  School)— Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
of  Hampton,  Va.  Marquand  Chapel,  8  P.  M.  CoUege  Faculty  Meeting— 
7  Treasury  Building,  4  P.  M. 

Friday,  February  16. — Christian  Education  of  the  Colored  and 
Indian  i2ace8  (Lecture  in  the  Divinity  School) — Gren.  S.  C.  Armstrong. 
Marquand  Chapel,  8  p.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— 
Room  80,  Dwight  Hall,  6.46  P.  M. 

Svfy'ects  for  Sophomore  Compositions— Yale  College,—!.  A  Criticism 
of  Hume's  view  of  Cromwell.  2.  Hampden.  8.  Milton's  Connection 
with  Politics.  4.  Burke  and  India.  6.  The  Practical  Wisdom  of 
Franklin.  6.  The  Utility  of  Third  Parties.  7.  The  Construction  of 
Plautus's  Captivi.  8.  Women  in  Plautus.  0.  The  Himior  of  Shakspere. 
10.  Shakspere  and  the  Supersensuous  World.  11.  Chesterfield's  Letters 
to  his  Son.  12.  Analyze  and  discuss  any  one  of  the  following  works  of 
fiction:  Vanity  Fair,  or  Esmond  (Thackeray);  Romola,  or  Middlemarch 
(George  Eliot) ;  The  Scarlet  Letter  (Hawthorne) ;  Consnelo  (George 
Sand) ;  Peau  de  Chagrin  (Balzac).  The  Compositions  will  be  due  on 
Saturday,  March  28d. 
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No.  78.— Week  ending  Februaby  34, 1889. 

Sunday,  February  Vt.-'PiMic  Wbr«^ij>— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Itev.  ProfeBsor  Fisher.  Oeneral  Bdigums  Meeting— jywigYit  Hall,  6.80 
p.  M.    To  be  addressed  by  Professor  Fisher. 

Monday,  February  18.— Science  and  JtftracJe  (Lecture  in  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Course}— Professor  DuBois.    Linonia  Hall,  7  p.  M. 

Tuesday,  February  19,^The  French  School  of  Painting  (Lecture  in  the 
Art  School}— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  P.  M.  Oreek  Readings 
(Nineteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad)— Professor  Seymour.  195  Old  Chapel, 
7-7.45  p.  M.  (lerman  Beadinge  (Gk)ethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea)— Mr. 
Goodrich.  Boom  C,  Cabinet,  7  P.  M.  PhilosophiccU  Cflvb — Papers  by 
Mr.  Nakashima,  on  the  Ultimate  Distinction  in  Philosophical  Methods. 
Boom  D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  February  20.  —Evolutionr—Vroteaaor  J.  D.  Dana.  Peabody 
Museum  Lecture  Boom,  2  p.  m.  Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— 
Professor  Ladd.    194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m. 

Thursday,  February  2i.— -Divine  Truth  for  aU  Conditions  of  Men 
(Lecture  in  the  Divinity  School)— Bev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York 
City.    Marquand  Chapel,  8  P.  M. 

Friday,  February  22.— Divine  Truth  for  aU  Conditions  of  Men 
(Lecture  in  the  Divinity  School)— Bev.  Dr.  HalL  Marquand  Chapel,  8 
p.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall, 
6.45  p.  M.  The  Great  Bcwtn  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
Course)— Professor  Brewer.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  SchooL—The  programme  of  the 
annual  course  of  Lectures  on  Military  Science,  by  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineering  School  at  Willets  Point,  is  as  follows  : — 

Monday,  February  25 — ^Armies,  their  Organization,  Equipment,  and 
Tactics.    lieut.  Mason  M.  Patrick. 

Friday,  March  1— Moving,  Supplying,  and  Sheltering  Troops.  Capt. 
Eric  Bergland. 

Monday,  March  4— Strategy  and  Grand  Tactics.  Lieut,  diaries  S. 
Bich6. 

Friday,  March  delight,  Siege,  and  Sea-Coast  Artillery.  lieut.  H.  C. 
Newcomer. 

Monday,  March  11— Field  and  Permanent  Fortifications;  their 
Attack  and  Defence.    Lieut.  J.  G.  Warren. 

Friday,  March  15— Sea-Coast  Defence,  Vessels  which  Attack  them» 
and  Torpedo  Systems.    Lieut.  George  A.  Zinn. 
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Lanciani^s  "Ancient  Rome.*'* — Probably  no  man  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  excavation 
at  Rome  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  the  author  of  this 
book,  and  one  turns  its  pages  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
much  that  will  be  of  great  interest.  Nor  is  he  disappointed  in 
this  expectation.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  preface  that  would  indi- 
cate that  the  book  is  a  collection  of  popular  lectures,  yet  no  one 
can  read  it  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  such  must  be 
the  case.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  lectures  which  Pro£ 
Lanciani  delivered  in  this  country,  with  additions  and  changes, 
are  here  given  us  in  book  form.  This  is  a  disappointment,  for  we 
had  expected  something  rather  different  and  which  would  have 
been  of  more  service  to  the  archseologist,  from  one  so  well  fitted 
to  speak  on  this  subject.  However,  Prof.  Lanciani  has  not  chosen 
to  gratify  this  wish  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have. 
It  must  therefore  be  premised  that  there  can  be  no  proper  com- 
parison of  this  book  with  Prof.  Middleton's  Ancient  Rome,  as  the 
latter  is  an  archsBologist's  manual  of  great  value,  while  the  book 
before  us  is  simply  a  popular  presentation  of  many  interesting 
features  of  Old  Rome.  Doubtless  there  was  room  for  just  such  a 
book.  ArchsBology  is  one  of  those  relatively  new  and  still  unap- 
preciated sciences,  the  dincoveries  of  which  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  on  many  an  obscure  point  in  ancient  history  and  lan- 
guage, and  any  attempt  to  popularize  its  results  is  of  great  value. 
We  are  not  yet  wholly  free  from  that  old  feeling  that  the  an- 
cients lived  in  a  different  world,  and  were  persons  whose  very 
existence  was  slightly  mythical.  To  find  one's  self  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  Pompeian  bath  or  the  Roman  forum  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  is  for  many,  a  peculiar  experience  and  some- 
thing of  a  shock.  It  is  the  great  function  of  archsBology  to  trans- 
port us  back  into  the  very  life  and  atmosphere  of  antiquity  in  a 
much  more  perfect  way  than  the  study  of  language  and  literature 
alone  can  do,  although  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  indispensable 

*  Afydent  Rome  in  ihe  Light  of  Recent  Diacoveriea,  By  Robolpo  Laitoiani.  pp. 
29  and  329.    Boston :   Houghton,  Mifflin  k,  Co.     1888. 
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to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  former.  The  perusal  of  suoh  a 
book  as  this  will  give  a  man  a  more  vivid  conoeption  of  many 
things  in  Roman  civilization  than  he  could  obtain  from  any 
amount  of  Latin  literature.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  outline  its 
contents.  There  is  one  chapter  devoted  to  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  Ancient  Rome,  in  which  an  account  of  the  drainage,  water  sup- 
ply, and  kindred  topics  is  given,  and  others  on  Public  Places  of 
Resort,  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  the 
Public  Libraries  of  Ancient  and  MedisBval  Rome,  the  Tiber  and 
Claudian  Harbor,  the  Police  and  Fire  Department  of  Ancient 
Rome,  and  the  Campagna.  The  description  of  the  libraries  and 
of  the  public  places  of  resort  is  especially  interesting. 

To  the  cold  blooded  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  an  amusing  book  in  one 
sense.  The  native  exuberance  and  rhetorical  extravagance  of  the 
author  are  visible  on  every  page,  and  although  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  lecture,  even  on  archsBology,  seem  forced  and  out  of 
place  in  serious  writing.  Although  the  author  writes  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  in  only  a  few  instances  has  unfamiliarity  with  our  idiom 
caused  the  misuse  of  terms,  but  there  is  a  marked  fondness  for 
French  words  and  phrases,  which  is  rather  pedantic. 

Chapter  TL  is  entitled  *'  The  Prehistoric  Life  of  Rome,"  and 
here  we  find  numerous  passages  which  seem  to  show  that  an 
archsBologist's  zeal  is  not  always  '^according  to  knowledge.'^ 
Prof.  Lanciani  returns  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  that  "  we  are 
already  far  from  that  period  in  which  it  was  fashionable  to  follow 
the  exaggerations  of  that  famous  hypercritical  school  which  de- 
nied every  event  in  Roman  history  previous  to  the  second  Pnnic 
war,"  and  then  makes  the  somewhat  startling  assertion  (p.  34) 
that  ^'  Philological  researches  have  shown  that  the  name  of  Rom- 
ulus is  a  genuine  one,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  builder  of 
Rome,  as  we  shall  presently  see."  On  page  38  we  read,  "  As  to 
the  epoch  in  which  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  took  place,  it  was,  chronologically 
speaking,  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  before  Christ ; 
pre-historically  speaking  it  was  the  age  of  bronze."  And  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter  it  is  really  touching  to  find  this  :  ^'Now  that 
I  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  chapter  I  feel  almost  sorry  that  I 
have  confined  myself  to  a  strict  scientific  inquiry  in  connection 
with  Rome,  and  have  spoken  the  langnage  of  dry  exactness,  when 
I  might  easily  have  abandoned  myself  to  the  fascination  of  poet- 
ical and  legendary  traditions."    These  three  quotations  give  some 
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idea  of  the  character  of  the  chapter,  and  what  can  a  critic  say 
when  in  the  year  1888,  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Archaaological 
Bareau  of  Rome,  deliberately  makes  such  statements.  Prof.  Lan- 
ciani  seems  to  accept  as  true  history  stories  which  long  ago  lost 
all  claims  to* truthfulness,  and  he  announces  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  faith  that  '^Tallns  Hostilius  built  a  stone  enclos- 
are  called  the  Curia^'*  (p.  76),  and  speaks  of  the  '^  flight  of  steps, 
the  same  down  which  the  body  of  Servins  Tuilius  had  been 
hurled  by  Tarquinius''  (p.  78).  Naturally  such  statements  do  not 
tend  to  increase  the  reader's  confidence  in  the  author's  infallibility. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  basis  there  is  for 
the  supposition  (p.  52)  that  Cloacina  was  the  '^  goddess  of 
typhoid.''  On  page  106  we  find  this  remarkable  tribute  to 
Augustus :  '*  This  man,  sent  by  God  to  change  the  condition  of 
mankind  and  the  state  of  the  world,  this  founder  of  an  empire 
which  is  still  practically  in  existence."  Great  as  Augustus'  influ- 
ence certainly  was,  Prof.  Lanciani  magnifies  it  far  above  the  esti- 
mate of  historians.  In  treating  of  the  Vestals,  Prof.  Lanciani  seems 
to  be  greatly  exercised  over  their  mysteries  and  secrets,  and  an- 
nounces his  belief  that  they  were  ''  buried  with  the  corpse  of  the 
last  Vestal."  Undoubtedly,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  these 
mysteries  and  secrets  were  extremely  few  and  insignificant,  as 
compared  with  his  idea  of  them. 

The  reader  will  be  amused  at  this  statement  on  page  49 : — 
^'The  history  of  malaria  in  connection  with  Rome  must  be 
divided  into  five  periods, — the  prehistoric,  the  republican,  the  im- 
perial, the  mediaeval  and  the  modern."  The  author  then  develops 
the  interesting  theory  that  the  malaria  was  a  result  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  volcanic  action  in  the  region  around  Rome,  and  that  the 
^'  deadly  calm  of  nature "  is  responsible  for  its  appearance  and 
continuance.  At  the  top  of  page  236  we  are  told  that  the  "  Tiber 
as  regards  volume  and  level  of  water  has  never  changed  within 
historical  times,"  and,  a  dozen  lines  below,  that  during  the  last 
twenty-one  centuries  the  level  of  the  water  and  the  bed  of  the 
river  have  risen  a  little  more  than  two  feet.  On  page  234  we 
read  of  the  channel  of  the  river  which  '^  shoals,  moving  sands  and 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  tide  made  exceedingly  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  sailing  vessels."  Why  the  absence  of  tide  should 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  navigation  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  and 
we  think  that  most  sailors  would  even  be  bold  enough  to  assert 
the  contrary. 
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On  page  113  there  is  a  most  inexplicable  piece  of  misinterpre- 
tation. In  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  first  book,  the  Yoanger 
Fliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  custom  of  so  many  of  absenting 
themselves  from  the  so-called  redtatUmes  which  rhetoricians  and 
anthors  were  wont  to  give.  Doubtless  these  were  ordinarily  very 
tiresome,  but  Pliny  says  in  this  letter  that  he  made  it  a  point  to 
attend  them  all,  and  certainly  implies  that  he  enjoyed  them.  A 
part  of  this  letter  Prof.  Lanciani  has  taken,  and  misinterpreting 
the  idea  as  well  as  the  language,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
Pliny's  disgust  at  such  exercises,  and  the  tricks  to  which  he  used 
to  resort  to  escape.  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  said  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  Pliny's  letter  that  there  were  any  "  liter- 
ary academies  and  societies,"  or  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
meet  in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars.  The  reader  of  Prof.  Lanciani's 
remarks  in  this  place,  would  also  infer,  we  feel  sure,  that  Pliny 
wrote  this  letter  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  oar  author  could  have  blundered  so  over  this  letter,  for  it 
cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  is  not  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  Latin  language.  However,  Pliny  seems 
to  be  a  stumbling  block  for  him,  for  on  pages  282  and  283  there 
is  a  translation  of  another  letter,  which  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
It  is  quoted  as  the  '*  sixteenth  letter  of  the  sixth  book,"  when  it 
is  really  the  sixteenth  of  the  fifth  book.  Nondum  annos  qaaJlr 
tuardecim  impleverat "  is  translated  *'  although  she  had  not  yet 
completed  her  thirteenth  year ; "  and  the  last  clause  of  the  letter 
thus, — ^^  and  lastly  seeks  them  (i.  e.  words  of  comfort)  as  the 
sweetest  balsam  for  a  wounded  heart."  This  is  very  fine,  but 
is  hardly  found  in  the  original  '^  et  clementer  admotia  adquieadV^ 
Why  not  be  exact  when  there  is  no  object  in  being  anything  else  1 

An  archsBologist's  zeal  may  account  for  many  seeming  extrava- 
gances, and  it  is  idle  to  be  hypercritical,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  sense  in  such  remarks  as  we  find  on  page  25  : — 
^'  ArchsBology  is  a  science  which  different  from  others,  begins  at 
once  to  repay  the  zeal  of  the  student  with  deep  moral  satisfaction 
without  obliging  him  to  serve  a  dull  tiresome  apprenticeship.  It 
is  a  science  so  noble  and  fascinating  that  it  helps  wonderfully  to 
form  the  character  of  intelligent  youths." 

After  making  due  allowance  for  such  points  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  must  be  said  that  the  book  is  very  interesting  and  well 
worth  reading.     The  book  is  most  sumptuously  printed  and 

bound. 

Samuel  B.  Platnbb. 
Adelbert  Ck>llege. 
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HiSTOBT  OF  THB   NbW   HaMPSHIBE  FedSBAL  CoirVENTIOK  07 

1788.* — It  was  in  1789,  that  the  present  national  Constitution 
went  into  operation ;  and  the  approach  of  the  centennial  anni- 
yersary  of  that  important  event  has  invested  with  a  new  interest 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  different  State  conventions  which  had 
first  to  accept  it.  Those  who  are  investigating  the  constitational 
history  of  the  country,  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Walker, 
for  the  preparation  of  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
Hampshire  convention,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Cupples 
&  UphauL  In  that  State  there  was  at  first  a  strong  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Constitution.  According  to  Mr. 
Walker,  the  experience  of  the  people  of  that  State  of  the  British 
policy  under  the  Gkorges,  and  of  the  selfish  administration  of 
their  provincial  governors,  had  rendered  them  very  cautious  about 
surrendering  to  any  superior  central  power  a  portion  of  the  rights 
which  they  had  just  acquired  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Then  the  public  sentiment  was  so  adverse  to  slavery 
which  was  gradually  dying  out  within  their  limits,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  Constitution  which  seemed  to  them  conser- 
vative of  that  institution,  awakened  wide-spread  disapproval. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire,  also,  were  almost  wholly  an 
agricultural  people.  The  short  coast-line  of  their  State  afforded 
but  one  harbor,  and  the  hardy  farmers  of  the  interior  felt  but  lit- 
tle need  of  a  strong  central  government.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  convention  in  February,  1 788,  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
were  found  to  be  opposed  to  ratification.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  friends  of  the  constitution  secured  an  adjournment 
in  the  hope  that  the  recess  would  afford  them  time  and  opportunity 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  the  more  inland  towns.  The  effect  of 
this  was  what  had  been  hoped;  and  when  the  convention  reassem- 
bled June  18th,  1788,  the  final  vote,  after  a  very  short  session  re- 
sulted in  a  majority  of  ten  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was,  then,  owing  to  this  delay,  that  New  Hampshire  had  the 
honor — as  the  "  ninth  State,"  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution — of  being  the  key-stone  of  the  great  national  arch,  and 
of  enabling  the  present  national  government  to  go  into  operation^ 
If  the  space  at  our  command  would  allow  it,  we  should  like  to 

*A  Hisiory  of  the  New  Hampshire  Convention  for  the  imesbigation^  diecuasion^ 
and  decision  of  (he  Federal  ConsHtuUon;  and  of  the  Old  North  Meetmg-hoose  of 
Concord,  in  which  it  was  ratified  by  the  Ninth  State  and  thus  rendered  operative , 
at  one  o'clock  p.  h.,  on  Saturday,  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  1*788.  By  Joseph  B. 
Walkes.    Boston:  Cupples  k  Upham,  1888.    12mo,  pp.  128. 
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give  in  full  the  speech  made  by  Hon.  Joshua  Allerton  in  opposi- 
tion to  ratification,  especially  on  account  of  the  clause  rela- 
ting to  the  importation  of  slaves.  He  says :  ^'The  idea  that 
strikes  so  disagreeably  and  forcibly  those  who  are  opposed  to  this 
clause,  is  that  if  we  ratify  this  constitution  we  become  consenters 
to,  and  partakers  in,  the  sin  and  guilt  of  this  abominable  traffic, 
at  least  for  a  certain  period,  without  any  positive  stipulation  that 
it  shall  even  then  be  brought  to  an  end.  .  .  .  Congress  may  be  as 
much  or  more  puzzled  to  put  a  stop  to  it  then  than  we  are  now. 
,  .  .  We  do  not  think  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  perform 
works  of  supererogation  for  the  reformation  of  mankind.  We  do 
not  esteem  ourselves  under  any  necessity  to  go  to  Spain  or  Italy  to 
suppress  the  Inquisition  of  those  countries  ;  or  of  making  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Carolinas  to  abolish  the  detestable  custom  of  enslav- 
ing the  Africans  ; — ^but,  sir,  we  will  not  lend  the  aid  of  our  rati- 
fication to  this  cruel  and  inhuman  merchandise,  not  even  for  a 
day.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  not  taking  a  part  in 
the  most  barbarous  violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of  God  and  hu- 
manity and  our  becoming  guarantees  for  its  exercise  for  a  term 
of  years.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  our  full  purpose  to  wash  our  hands  clean 
of  it."  William  L.  E^qbley. 

Mb.  Gbound'b  Examinatiok  of  Spenceb's  Philosophy*  has 
for  its  chief  aim  to  prove  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
philosophy  logically  terminate,  not  in  Atheism  or  Agnosticism, 
but  in  Theism.  Unlike  many  of  Mr.  Spencer's  critics,  he  writes 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  his  principles  and  processes  of  reason- 
ing. He  believes  that  his  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 
refuted,  and  that  it  can  not  be.  It  has,  however,  been  greatly 
perverted  by  both  its  friends  and  its  foes,  and  our  author  would 
seem  to  hold  that  it  has  not  always  been  logically  carried  out  by 
the  author  himself.  Mr.  Ground  is  a  theistic  evolutionist  and 
conducts  in  this  volume  an  able  argument  to  support  the  thesis 
that  Theistic  Evolution  is  the  true  philosophy.  His  chapter  on 
the  ^*  Teleological  Aspect  of  Evolution  "  is  an  acute  defense  of  the 
view  that  no  system  of  evolution  can  be  constructed  without  as- 
suming teleological  principles.  He  conclusively  shows  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  system  implies  such  principles,  and  breaks  down  with- 
out them.     It  may  be  somewhat  late  to  call  attention  to  a  book 

*  An  ExaminaHon  of  the  Stnicturai  Ptineiplea  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer' a  Philosophy : 
intended  as  a  Proof  that  Theism  is  the  only  Theory  of  the  UniTerse  that  can 
satisfy  Reason.  By  the  Bev.  W.  D.  QBOUin>,  Curate  of  Newbum,  NewcasUe-on- 
^^e.    Parker  ft  Co.    Oxford  and  London,   pp.  351. 
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treating  of  a  matter  which  has  been  so  abundantly  discussed  in 
recent  years,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  determination  of  the 
true  meaning,  applications,  and  limitations  of  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  philosophical  thought.  That  the 
coming  philosophy  of  evolution  must  be  theistic  is  ably  demon- 
strated in  the  treatise  before  us.  George  B.  Stevens. 

ScBiFTUBES,  Hebrew  and  Christian*  is  the  title  of  an  edition 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  Christendom  which  is  to  be  complete 
in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  issued  two  years  since,  covers 
Hebrew  History  to  the  Exile.  The  present  volume  embraces,  as 
its  chief  contents,  the  Psalms,  Prophets,  and  the  Old  Testament 
Wisdom.  The  remaining  volume,  which  is  in  preparation,  will 
contain  the  New  Testament.  Vol  H.  is  composed  of  six  parts 
whose  titles  are  as  follows :  ''  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Exile  to 
Nehemiah  ;"  "Hebrew  Legislation  ;"  "Hebrew  Tales  ;"  "Hebrew 
Prophecy  ;"  "Hebrew  Poetry  ;"  "Hebrew  Wisdom,"  The  plan 
of  this  work  is  unique.  It  is  a  new  grouping,  according  to  chrono- 
logical and  logical  relations,  of  the  matter  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
It  might  be  called  a  new  canon  for  the  student.  The  most  important 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  here  arranged  according  to  his- 
torical order  and  grouped  according  to  the  class  of  literature  to 
which  they  belong  and  presented  in  new  and  felicitous  translations. 

The  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  apparatus  for  a  more 
thorough  popular  study  of  the  Bible.  The  student  has  here  the 
Biblical  matter  pure  and  simple,  but  he  has  it  grouped  for  him 
by  competent  scholars,  so  that  he  can  associate  and  compare 
kindred  specimens  of  literature,  and  can  read  many  of  the  Psalms 
and  Prophecies  in  connection  with  the  narratives  of  the  historical 
events  to  which  they  refer  or  allude.  This  is  a  great  advantage. 
If,  when  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  studied,  intelligent  teachers 
in  our  Sunday  schools  could  take  this  edition  of  the  Biblical 
literature  and  conduct  their  classes  along  the  course  of  Hebrew 
history  and  literature  in  its  orderly  progress,  how  much  better 
would  it  be  than  is  the  present  plan  of  studying  here  and  there  a 
passage  which  has  no  connection  with  what  precedes  or  follows. 
Popular  Bible  study  sadly  needs  to  be  made  more  comprehensive 
and  consecutive.  The  use  of  these  volumes  could  be  made  a 
valuable  means  to  that  end.  George  B.  Stevens. 

*  Soripiwres,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  arranged  and  edited  by  Edward  T.  Babt- 
LETT,  D.D.,  and  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Professors  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia.  YoL  II.,  Hebrew  Literature.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Son's,  New  York  and  London,  1889.    pp.  682.    $1.60  per  volume. 
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Abticle  L— BRYCE  on  AMERICAN  LEGISLATION. 

The  American  Commonwealth.  By  Jambs  Bbyob,  Author 
of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  M.  P.  for  Aberdeen.  In 
two  volumes.  London  :  MacMiUan  &  Co.,  and  New  York. 
1888.     8vo,  pp.  XX.  750,  743. 

Pbofbssob  Bbyoe  has  brought  to  this  work  on  the  American 
Conmionwealth  two  things  not  often  united  in  a  critic  of  our 
institutions,  an  extensive  and  exact  acquaintance  with  history, 
and  that  familiarity  with  practical  politics  which  comes  only 
from  actual  contact  with  it,  in  important  oflBcial  positions.  He 
is  a  close  observer,  but  does  not  weary  the  reader  with  too 
much  particularity  of  detail.  It  is  a  fault  of  Englishmen,  he 
owns,  in  book-making  to  try  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with 
equal  minuteness,  and  it  is  a  fault  from  which  he  has  kept 
himself  free.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  self -distrust  which 
withheld  him  from  giving  careful  attention  to  many  matters 
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which  are  really  intelligible  only  to  Americans,  has  limited 
the  generalizations  which  he  draws  to  comparatively  narrow 
bounds.     It  is  not  however  because  he  had  formed  few. 

"  When  I  first  visited  America,"  he  says,  "  eighteen  years 
ago,  I  brought  home  a  swarm  of  bold  generalizations.  Half  of 
them  were  thrown  overboard  after  a  second  visit  in  1881.  Of 
the  half  that  remained  some  were  dropped  into  the  Atlantic 
when  I  returned  across  it  after  a  third  visit  in  1883-84 ;  and 
although  the  two  latter  journeys  gave  birth  to  some  new  views, 
these  views  are  fewer  and  more  discreetly  cautious  than  their 
departed  sisters  of  1870." 

One  of  the  earliest  which  he  puts  forward  is  that  '^  parties 
have  been  organized  far  more  elaborately  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  have  passed  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  a  professional  class." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  true  except  as  to  national 
politics,  and  the  government  of  our  great  cities.  The  rule  of 
the  political  "  boss "  is  generally  felt  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  territory  he  seeks  to  cover,  but  as  regards  our  Presidential 
elections,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  machinery  by  which  they 
are  evolved  is  supplied  less  by  law  than  by  party  usage.  The 
device  of  the  electoral  college,  which  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution fondly  imagined  would  frustrate  every  attempt  to 
subordinate  the  will  of  the  individual  elector  to  that  of  any 
aggregation  of  individuals,  has  proved  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  power  of  the  caucus  and  the  press,  the  railroad  and  the 
telegraph. 

This,  however,  was  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  they 
failed  to  forecast  the  development  of  tlieir  work  with  some  de- 
gree of  precision.  After  all  deductions,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ranks  above  every  other 
known  to  history  ''  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  its  scheme,  its 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  simplicity, 
brevity,  and  precision  of  its  language,  its  judicious  mixture  of 
definiteness  in  principle  with  elasticity  in  details."  No  small 
part  of  its  merits  he  ascribes  to  its  accepting  as  its  model  in 
general  the  Constitutions  already  adopted  and  in  use  in  the 
several  States.  So  far  as  it  followed  them  it  had  a  settled  ex- 
perience to  '•ely  on,  but    "nearly  every  provision   that  has 
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worked  badly  is  one  which  the  Convention  for  want  of  a  pre- 
cedent, was  obliged  to  devise  for  itself." 

The  book  deals  with  so  many  subjects,  and  with  aU  so  well 
that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  review  it  with  any  thoroughness 
in  the  limits  of  a  single  Article.  We  tnm,  therefore,  to 
its  treatment  of  one  matter,  as  to  which  the  author  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  observe  and  judge,  from  his  familiarity  with 
British  parliamentary  institutions. 

In  his  chapters  on  the  Senate  and  "  The  House  at  Work," 
he  gives  the  best  picture  of  the  actual  methods  of  legislation 
at  Washington  which  has  yet  been  sketched,  and  to  these  are 
afterwards  added  a  clear  and  full  description  of  our  State 
legislatures. 

Our  plan  of  equal  State  representation  in  the  Senate  he  pro- 
nounces the  best  of  any  of  the  methods  now  in  use,  in  constitu- 
tional governments,  for  giving  a  distinct  as  well  as  natural 
character  to  the  upper  house  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

"  Italy,"  he  says,  "  has  a  Senate  composed  of  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  Crown.  The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  is  partiy 
nominated,  partiy  hereditary,  partly  elective.  The  Spanish 
Senators  are  partly  hereditary,  partiy  official,  partly  elective. 
In  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  Federal  Council  consists  of  dele- 
gates of  the  several  kingdoms  and  principalities.  France  ap- 
points her  senators  by  indirect  election.  In  England  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  sit  by  hereditary  right ; 
and  those  who  propose  to  reconstruct  that  ancient  body  are  at 
their  wits  end  to  discover  some  plan  by  which  it  maybe 
strengthened,  and  made  practically  useful,  without  such  a 
direct  election  as  that  by  which  members  are  chosen  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  American  plan,  which  is  older  than 
any  of  those  in  use  on  the  European  continent,  is  also  better, 
because  it  is  not  only  simple,  but  natural,  i.  e,,  grounded  on 
and  consonant  with  the  political  conditions  of  America." 

The  provision  in  favor  of  senators  of  a  six  years'  term  has 
given  them,  he  thinks,  a  great  advantage  over  members  of  the 
house  in  facilitating  their  chances  of  re-election,  and  the  fact 
that  their  terms  end  in  such  a  way  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  always  been  at  least  four  years  in  office  has  created  ^^  a 
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set  of  traditions  and  a  corporate  spirit,  which  have  tended  to 
form  habits  of  dignity  and  seK-respect." 

Perhaps  in  speaking  of  this  result  as  an  incidental  one,  he 
hardly  gives  sufficient  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  an  eternal  body,  which  never  dies.  It  is  the  same  Senate 
to-day,  that  existed  a  hundred  years  ago.  Each  House  of 
Kepresentatives  begins  as  a  new  organization,  and  adopts  new 
rules.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  remain  the  same  from  session 
to  session,  without  any  form  of  re-adoption.  This  continuity 
of  existence  necessarily  produces  a  sentiment  of  solidarity, 
which  has  a  marked  effect  on  their  modes  of  proceeding. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  until  driven  to  it  by  increas- 
ing numbers,  the  Senate  had  no  standing  committees,  and  it  is 
due  to  this,  in  part,  no  doubt,  that  no  joint  standing  committees 
have  ever  been  constituted  by  the  two  houses,  according  to  the 
familiar  plan  in  many  of  our  States.  The  Senate  met,  at  first, 
as  a  '^  congress  of  ambassadors,"  representing  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  much  more  nearly  than  did  the  lower  house.  It 
represented  a  different  constituency,  and  it  might  well  look  at 
many  public  questions  in  a  different  way. 

If,  therefore,  a  petition  is  to  be  sent  in  to  Congress  a  sep- 
arate paper  must  be  addressed  to  each  House.  If  a  measure  is 
proposed,  it  must  be  advocated  or  opposed  before  different 
committees,  one  of  which  often  reports  in  its  favor,  and  the 
other  against  it.  The  time  of  the  promoters  or  opponents  of  a 
bill  is  rather  wastefuUy  expended,  in  such  double  hearings ; 
but  as  the  least  legislation  is  commonly  the  best,  the  public 
may  not  suffer  much  loss  in  the  end. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Senate  in  session,  says  Mr.  Bryce, 
is  not  so  much  that  "  of  a  popular  assembly  as  of  a  diplomatic 
congress."  It  "  seldom  wears  that  air  of  listless  vacuity  and 
superannuated  indolence,  which  the  House  of  Lords  presents  on 
all  but  a  few  nights  of  every  session."  ....  "As  respects 
ability,  the  Senate  cannot  be  profitably  compared  with  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  because  that  assembly  consists  of 
some  twenty  eminent  men  and  as  many  ordinary  men  attend- 
ing regularly,  with  a  multitude  of  undistinguished  persons 
who,  though  members,  are  only  occasional  visitors,  and  take  no 
real  share  in  the  deliberations." 
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The  almoBt  defiant  tone  of  criticism  with  which  the  merits 
and  composition  of  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  are  dis- 
cussed throughout  this  work  by  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has  watched  the  amazing  change  of 
public  opinion  in  England  in  regard  to  this  subject  within  the 
past  twenty  years.  A  peer  is  still  prized  in  a  drawing-room,  or 
as  chairman  of  a  public  meeting,  but  as  a  factor  in  politics  he 
counts  for  little.  The  expediency  of  abolishing  the  House  of 
Lords  is  freely  discussed  by  leading  men  on  the  platform,  and 
plain  words  are  used.  Particularly  is  this  true  since  the  enorm- 
ous expansion  of  the  suffrage  under  the  operation  of  the  Be- 
distribution  Act.  England  has  become  almost  a  democracy. 
She  is  still  attached  to  the  Crown,  because  it  is  the  least  power- 
ful form  of  the  Executive  known  in  modem  governments ; 
because  in  short,  in  the  past  it  was  great,  in  the  present  it  is 
harmless.  But  the  lords  retain  an  awkward  residuum  of  power. 
They  in  no  sense  represent  the  people  of  England.  They  do, 
in  part,  represent  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  Church  of 
England  has  ceased  to  be  the  church  of  the  English.  Dis- 
establishment has  been  found  possible  for  Ireland  :  it  is  more 
than  possible  for  the  England  of  the  coming  century.  If  there  are 
still  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  House  of  Lords  with  its 
bench  of  bishops  is  the  greatest  of  them.  Out  of  a  member- 
ship of  over  five  hundred,  all  but  twenty  are  "  undistinguished 
persons."  Such  a  body  cannot  permanently  endure  as  part  of 
a  system  of  popular  government. 

In  our  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Bryce  finds  little  to 
remind  him  of  the  chamber  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member. 
"  Resemblances,  of  course,  there  are.  But  an  English  parlia- 
mentarian who  observes  the  American  House  at  work  is  more 
impressed  by  the  points  of  contrast  than  by  those  of  similarity. 
The  life  and  spirit  of  the  two  bodies  are  wholly  different." 
Instead  of  ranges  of  benches  on  which  members  lounge  with 
their  hats  on,  with  no  table  even,  except  for  the  use  of  the 
leaders  of  either  party,  and  but  a  few  narrow  seats  for  specta- 
tors,  he  finds  an  immense  school-room  full  of  desks,  begirt  with 
galleries  which  would  seat  the  entire  population  of  an  average 
Connecticut  town.  "  The  raising  and  dropping  of  desk  lids,  the 
scratching  of  pens,  the  clapping  of  hands  to  call  the  pages,  keen 
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little  bojB  who  race  along  the  gangways,  the  pattering  of  many 
feet,  the  hum  of  talking  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  make 
np  a  din  over  which  the  Speaker  with  the  sharp  taps  of  his  ham- 
mer, or  the  orators,  straining  shrill  throats,  find  it  hard  to  make 
themselves  audible."  ..."  Less  favorable  conditions  for  oratory 
cannot  be  imagined,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  be  told  that 
debate  was  more  animated  and  practical  in  the  much  smaller 
room  which  the  House  formerly  occupied.  Not  only  is  the 
present  room  so  big  that  only  a  powerful  and  well-trained  voice 
can  fill  it,  but  the  desks  and  chairs  make  a  speaker  feel  as  if  he 
were  addressing  furniture  rather  than  men,  while  of  the  mem- 
bers few  seem  to  listen  to  the  speeches."  ..."  As  a  theatre 
or  school,  either  of  political  eloquence  or  political  wisdom,  the 
House  has  been  inferior  not  only  to  the  Senate  but  to  most 
European  assemblies."  ...  In  all  assemblies  one  must  expect 
abundance  of  unreality  and  pretence.  Many  speeches  absolutely 
addressed  to  the  gallery,  many  bills  meant  to  be  circulated,  but 
not  to  be  seriously  proceeded  with.  However,  the  House  seems 
to  indulge  itself  more  freely  in  this  direction  than  any  other 
chamber  of  equal  rank.  Its  galleries  are  large,  holding  2500 
persons.  But  it  talks  and  votes,  I  will  not  say  to  the  galleries, 
for  the  galleries  cannot  hear  it,  but  as  if  every  section  of  Amer- 
ican opinion  was  present  in  the  room.  It  adopts  unanimously 
resolutions  which  perhaps  no  single  member  in  his  heart 
approves  of,  but  which  no  one  cares  to  object  to,  because  it 
seems  not  worth  while  to  do  so."  ..."  American  statesmen 
keep  their  pockets  full  of  the  loose  cash  of  empty  compliments 
and  pompous  phrases,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  scatter  it 
among  the  crowd,  that  they  are  surprised  when  a  complimen- 
tary resolution  or  electioneering  bill,  intended  to  humor  some 
section  of  opinion  at  home,  is  taken  seriously  abroad.  The 
House  is  particularly  apt  to  err  in  this  way,  because,  having  no 
responsibility  in  foreign  policy,  and  little  sense  of  its  own  dig- 
nity, it  applies  to  international  affairs  the  habit  of  election 
meetings." 

An  American  would  be  apt  to  qualify  such  criticisms  by 
referring  to  the  caution  with  which  the  House  has  often  treated 
questions  of  diplomacy,  when  its  action  upon  them  nught  cast 
a  reflection  on  the  State  Department,  or  embarrass  pending 
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negotiations.  When  the  Honse  is  in  accord  politically  with  the 
President,  this  may  often  be  observed.  At  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  for  instance,  the  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution, 
denonncing  any  project  of  a  foreign  government  to  exercise 
control  over  the  Panama  canal,  but  the  Honse  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfFairs  reported  on  the  resolution  adversely,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  extended  the  Monroe  doctrine  beyond  its  proper 
limits ;  and  it  failed  of  adoption. 

The  average  business  capacity  of  the  American  Congressman 
he  thinks  equal  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  fewer  great  lights,  but  there  are  almost  none 
"  of  two  classes,  hitherto  well  represented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  rich,  dull  parvenu,  who  has  brought  himself  into 
public  life,  and  the  perhaps  equally  unlettered  young  sporting 
or  fashionable  man  who,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  anything 
about  politics,  has  come  in  for  a  county  or  (before  1885)  a  small 
borough,  on  the  strength  of  his  family  estates.  Few  Congress- 
men sink  to  BO  low  an  intellectual  level  as  these  two  sets  of 
persons,  for  Congressmen  have  almost  certainly  made  their  way 
by  energy  and  smartness,  picking  up  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  ^aU  the  time.'  ...  As  regards  manners,  they  are  not 
polished  because  they  have  not  lived  among  polished  people, 
yet  neither  are  they  rude,  for  to  get  on  in  American  politics 
one  must  be  civil  and  pleasant." 

The  want  of  a  recognized  leader  and  whip  for  each  party, 
he  thinks  would  cause  inevitable  confusion  and  misrule,  were 
it  not  that  "parties  are  few  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
cohesion  tight.  There  are  usually  two  only,  so  nearly  equal  in 
strength  that  the  majority  cannot  afford  to  dissolve  into 
groups  like  those  of  France. "  The  House  would,  indeed,  be 
little  but  a  mob,  were  it  not  for  the  American  system  of  Com- 
mittees, under  which,  when  any  report  comes  up  for  action, 
"  the  chairman  of  the  particular  committee  is  treated  as  a  leader 
j}ro  hoc  vice,  and  members  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
are  apt  to  be  guided  by  his  speech,  or  his  advice,  given 
privately.*' 

In  Parliament  a  bill  is  discussed  and  its  fate  perhaps  decided 
in  its  earlier  stages,  but  Congress  rarely  pays  attention  to  any 
until  it  comes  up  on  the  report  of  a  committee,  to  which  it  has 
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been  referred  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^^  Not  having  been  dis- 
cnssed,  much  less  affirmed  in  principle,  bj  the  House,  a  bill 
comes  before  its  committee  with  no  presumption  in  its  favor, 
but  rather  as  a  shivering  ghost  stands  before  Minos  in  the 
nether  world.     It  is  one  of  many,  and  for  the  most  a  sad 

fate  is  reserved." "A  conmiittee  have  technically 

no  right  to  initiate  a  bill,  but  as  they  can  either  transform  one 
referred  to  them,  or,  if  none  has  been  referred  which  touches 
the  subject  they  seek  to  deal  with,  can  procure  one  to  be  brought 
in  and  referred  to  them,  their  command  of  their  own  province 
is  unbounded.  Hence  the  character  of  all  the  measures  that 
may  be  passed  or  even  considered  by  the  House  upon  a  partic- 
ular branch  of  legislation,  depends  on  the  composition  of  the 

committee  concerned  with  that  branch." "  It  is 

through  these  committees  chiefly  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government  touch  one  another.  Yet  the 
contact,  although  the  most  important  thing  in  a  government,  is 
the  thing  which  the  nation  least  notices,  and  has  the  scantiest 
means  of  watching." "  As  on  an  average  each  com- 
mittee (excluding  the  two  or  three  great  ones)  has  only  two 
hours  out  of  the  whole  ten  months  of  Congress  allotted  to  it 
to  present  and  have  discussed  all  its  bills,  it  is  plain  that  few 
measures  can  be  considered,  and  each  but  shortly,   in  the 

House." "What  are  the  results  of  this  system? 

It  destroys  the  unity  of  the  House  as  a  legislative  body.  Since 
the  practical  work  of  shaping  legislation  is  done  in  the  com- 
mittees, the  interest  of  members  centres  there,  and  they  care 
less  about  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  as  a  com- 
mittee-man that  a  member  does  his  real  work.  In  fact  the 
House  has  become  not  so  much  a  legislative  assembly  as  a  huge 
panel  from  which  committees  are  selected." 

The  ever  increasing  number  of  members  has  probably  made 
this  condition  of  things  necessarily  permanent.  The  work  is 
done  in  committee,  because  it  has  become  physically  impossi- 
ble to  do  it  anywhere  else.  There  measures  can  be  discussed, 
and  both  sides  heard.  But  few  members  of  the  House  know 
what  measures  have  been  passed  or  acted  upon,  at  any  sitting, 
until  they  read  it  in  the  next  day's  newspapers.  The  chair- 
men of  the  leading  committees  and  the  Speaker  keep  the  run 
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of  the  main  bnsinesB  to  be  transacted :  the  Speaker  as  a  sort  of 
despot,  recognizing  whom  he  will,  and  the  chairmen  as  ^'  prac- 
tically a  second  set  of  ministers  before  whom  the  Departments 
tremble,  and  who,  thongh  they  can  neither  appoint  nor  dismiss 
a  post-master  or  a  tide-waiter,  can  by  legislation  determine  the 
poKcy  of  the  branch  of  administration  which  they  oversee." 

In  the  chapter  on  ^^  Congressional  Legislation,"  some  of  the 
defects  in  our  mode  of  framing  and  bringing  forward  bills  are 
frankly  criticised.  Our  Congress  is  not  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  "  governing  Parliaments,  such  as  those  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy."  The  Executive  with  us  is  still  left  to  govern,  and 
Congress  is  only  to  enact  the  laws  for  him  to  administer 
through  a  ministry  of  his  own  liking.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  the  leader  really  is  the  executive  power  of  the  em- 
pire, and  is  continually  fighing  for  his  crown,  he  must  exer- 
cise peculiar  care  as  to  the  choice  and  form  of  the  measure  for 
which  he  is  content  to  be  responsible.  "  The  ministry  dispose 
of  a  half  or  more  of  the  working  time  of  the  House."  .... 
"  A  specially  difficult  bill  is  usually  framed  by  a  committee  of 
the  cabinet,  and  then  debated  by  the  cabinet  as  a  whole,  before 
it  appears  in  Parliament.  Minor  bills  are  settled  in  the  depart- 
ments by  the  parliamentary  head  with  his  staff  of  permanent 

officers." So  far  as  concerns  their  actual  wording 

"government  bills  are  prepared  by  the  official  government 
draftsmen,  two  eminent  lawyers  with  several  assistants,  who 
constitute  an  office  for  this  purpose." 

But  the  ministry  does  not  discharge  its  duty  by  taking  care 
that  its  own  bills  are  right,  or  that  those  aimed  against  them 
by  the  opposition  are  defeated.  "  If  they  allow  a  private  mem- 
ber to  pass  a  bad  bill,  if  they  stop  him  when  trying  to  pass  a  good 
bill,  they  are  in  theory  no  less  culpable  than  if  they  pass  a  bad 
bill  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  reading  of  a 
measure  of  any  consequence  is  moved,  it  ia  the  duty  of  some 
member  of  the  ministry  to  rise,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  state  whether  the  ministry  support  it,  or  oppose  it,  or  stand 
neutral  Standiog  neutral  is,  so  far  as  responsibility  to  the 
country  goes,  practically  the  same  thing  as  supporting." 
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This  fanction  of  the  Britifih  ministry  Americans  are  con« 
tent  to  leave  to  public  opinion,  that  is,  to  the  daily  newspa* 
pers.  But  the  newspaper  is  better  at  criticizing  a  policy,  than 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  form  of  congressional 
and  of  all  American  legislation,  is  therefore  slovenly  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  compared  with  that  of  most  other  countries. 

An  Act  of  great  importance  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  to  alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  word  controversy  was 
spelled  controvermry  in  four  separate  places,  and  which  con- 
tained the  following  remarkable  patchwork  of  a  sentence, 
among  several  others  hardly  less  obscure :  "  Nor  shall  any  cir- 
cuit or  district  court  have  cognizance  of  any  suit  except  upon 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  prom- 
issory note  or  other  chose  in  action  in  favor  of  any  assignee,  or 
of  any  subsequent  holder  of  such  instrument  be  payable  to  bearer, 
and  be  not  made  by  any  corporation,  unless,"  etc.,  etc.  Here 
the  courts  eventually  decided  to  read  of^Siet  the  word  holder ^ 
as  meant  for  if;  but  no  judicial  construction  could  hide  or  bet- 
ter the  involved  phraseology  by  which  suits  against  corpora- 
tions on  their  commercial  paper  were  left  unaffected  by  the  Act, 
doubtless  by  an  amendment  hurriedly  drafted  and  adopted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  our  system  of 
committees  is  "really  a  plan  for  legislating  by  a  number  of  com- 
missions," in  that  their  reports  are  of  such  a  kind  as  seem 
^^  designed  to  make  amendment  in  details  needless,  while  leav- 
ing the  general  policy  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  a  simple 
vote  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  last  respect  the  plan  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Romans  during  the  Republic,  whose 
general  assembly  of  the  people  approved  or  disapproved  of  a 
biU  as  a  whole,  without  power  of  amendment,  a  plan  which  had 
the  advantage  of  making  laws  clear  and  simple."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  the  recommendations  of  our  committees  were 
held  more  sacred,  for  many  of  the  worst  features  of  our  laws 
have  crept  in  by  amendments,  thrust  upon  a  bill,  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee,  and  perhaps  accepted  by  the  chair- 
man on  but  a  moment's  consideration  as  the  price  of  carrying 
it,  because  he  knows  that  discussion  would  bring  a  delay,  which 
means  defeat.    In  one  of  our  appropriation  bills,  a  few  years 
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ago,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  an  appropriation  for  light- 
honses,  came  a  provision  that  all  bridges  over  navigable  rivers 
shall  be  lighted  by  their  owners  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  safe  to 
assnn&e  that  this  bill  never  left  the  committee  room  in  that 
shape,  bnt  was  amended  on  its  passage  by  the  effort  of  some 
member  who  had  or  whose  constituents  had  a  grievance  which 
conld  not  so  easily  be  redressed  in  any  other  way. 

The  form  of  a  bill  to  be  reported  is  also  often  left  by  the 
committee  to  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  and  he  brings  np 
for  adoption  as  their  work  what  is  really  his  own. 

The  writer  of  this  Article,  a  few  years  ago,  happened  to  be, 
as  a  spectator,  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  State,  when  the  chairman  of  an  important  com- 
mittee handed  him  a  bill  designed  to  remedy  a  certain  defect  in 
the  existing  statutes,  and  asked  if  he  would  not  try  to  put  it 
into  better  shape.  This  was  hastily  done  after  a  few  minutes 
consideration,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  house,  as  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  passed 
without  discussion. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  applies  mainly  to  public  laws, 
but  as  to  private  bills  the  contrast  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can methods  is  still  more  sharp. 

Professor  Bryce  discusses  it  at  length  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  our  State  governments.  Special  bills  for  the  special 
benefit  of  some  private  interest  or  locality  make  up  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  American  legislation.  "They  are  one  of  the 
scandals  of  the  country." 

The  tendencies  of  our  more  recent  State  Constitutions  is  to 
limit  their  field  within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds.  But  to 
a  certain  extent  they  wiU  always  be  necessary,  and  no  Ameri- 
can legislature  has  yet  made  adequate  provision  for  guarding 
itself  against  too  great  facility  in  granting  them. 

For  forty  years  England  has  treated  them  less  as  legislation 
than  as  a  kind  of  semi- judicial  relief,  to  be  granted  only  on  a 
petition  and  triaL  No  private  or  local  bill  is  heard  unless  it 
was  filed  in  the  private  bills  oflBice  sixty  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  ^N'otice  must  be  given  to  all  adversely  inter- 
ested, and  considerable  payments,  averaging  not  less  than  two 
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hundred  poundB,  made  to  reimbnTse  the  goyemment  for  the 
scrutiny  with  which  they  examine  the  proposition.  There  are 
special  parliamentary  agents  whose  profession  it  is  to  promote 
private  bills. 

Something  of  this  nature  was  formerly  the  practice  in  New 
England.  The  legislature  was  deemed  also  to  be  a  court  to 
grant  relief  whenever  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  without  juris- 
diction. A  petition  accompanied  by  a  writ  and  served  by  the 
sheriff,  summoned  the  adverse  parties  to  the  capital  on  a  set  day 
during  the  session,  and  costs  were  taxed  against  the  losing  party, 
and  collected  on  execution.  The  shadow  of  these  forms  still 
continues  in  some  of  them,  but  is  yearly  growing  thinner. 

The  American  Bar  Association  a  few  years  ago  instructed  its 
Committee  on  Jurisprudence  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and 
their  report  contains  the  following  reference  to  the  character 
and  dangers  of  private  bills: 

'*  These  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  legislation.  Though  designed  to 
serve  some  private  or  local  interest,  each  of  them  necessarily  takes 
something  away  from  the  public,  some  appropriation,  immunity  or 
special  privilege. 

''Their  number  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  intended  checks  in  our 
more  recent  State  Constitutions  have  but  partially  availed  against  the 
ingenuity  of  our  profession.  Three  thousand  more  bills  were  intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  of  Congress  than  at  the  corresponding  session 
of  the  preceding  Congress.  Eleven  hundred  statutes  were  enacted,  of 
which  fivensizths  were  private  laws.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  felt  called  upon  to  give  to  many  of  these  measures  a  closer 
scrutiny  than  has  been  usually  demanded  of  his  predecessors,  and  but 
for  his  repeated  vetoes  there  would  have  been  a  hundred  more. 

'*  It  is  a  wasteful,  perhaps  almost  an  unrepublican  method  of  govern- 
ment, to  burden  the  chief  executive  with  a  minute  supervision  of  all 
special  legislation.  There  are  others  who  can  do  it  as  well,  or  better, 
and  whose  time  is  of  less  value  to  the  pubUc.  There  are  treasury  offi- 
cials who  should  know  better  how  to  guard  the  treasury.  There  are 
some  private  interests  likely  to  oppose,  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
whatever  bills  other  private  interests  may  be  concerned  in  promoting.* 

The  measure  of  protection  recommended  was  the  creation  in 
every  State  of  a  committee  of  revision  to  put  all  bUls  into 
proper  legal  form,  having  due  reference  to  the  existing  law, 
before  they  can  come  up  for  final  passage,  and  a  trial  of  the 

*  Reports  of  Am.  Bar  Association,  vol.  iz,  page  282. 
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merits  of  all  private  bills  with  the  aid  of  counsel  to  represent 
the  public,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  petitioners. 

This  would  alleviate  one  set  of  evils,  but  only  one.  The 
real  intrenchment  of  the  system  is  in  the  spirit  of  localism 
which  binds  every  member  of  a  legislature  to  the  spot  he  repre- 
sents, and  makes  his  will  so  often  idmost  supreme  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  any  measure  affecting  the  particular  interests 
of  his  constituency. 

Mr.  Bryce  computes  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  public  treas- 
uries of  the  sessions  of  our  various  legislatures  is  not  less  than 
$10,000,000.  If  the  English  plan  of  requiring  a  deposit  of  a 
substantial  sum  before  a  private  bill  can  be  considered  were 
adopted,  this  expense  could  be  very  greatly  reduced,  for  about 
three-quarters  of  all  bills  introduced  are  of  a  private  nature. 
Probably  not  less  than  30,000  bills  are  brought  before  Congress 
and  the  several  State  and  Territorial  legislatures,  during  those 
years  when  most  of  them  are  in  session.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1885  received  in  all  less  than  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  far  from  suggesting  that  all  the  faults  in  our 
system  of  legislation  which  he  candidly  points  out  are  as  inju- 
rious to  us  as  they  might  be  "  to  England  or  to  any  European 
government,  were  they  to  be  found  there."  The  chief  practi- 
cal use  of  history,  he  tells  us,  "  is  to  deliver  us  from  plausible 
historical  analogies,"  and  few  have  studied  it  to  better  purpose 
than  he.  "  The  Americans  surpass  aU  other  nations  in  their 
power  of  making  the  best  of  bad  conditions,  getting  the  largest 
results  out  of  scanty  materials  or  rough  methods." 

The  great,  universal,  all-powerful  corrective  which  he  finds 
everywhere  and  always  at  work  to  force  law  into  harmony  with 
society  and  with  justice  is  public  opinion,  and  he  gives  a  dozen 
chapters  to  its  nature  and  effect.  It  is  a  source  of  authority 
which  he  finds  pure  and  wholesome.  Government  by  public 
opinion,  if  not  already  a  fact,  is  certainly  "  the  goal  toward 
which  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  more  rapid  diffusion 
of  news,  and  the  practice  of  self-government  itself,  necessarily 
lead  free  nations ;  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  one  of  their 
chief  problems  is  to  devise  means  whereby  the  national  will 
shall  be  most  f uUy  expressed,  most  quickly  known,  most  un- 
resistingly and    cheerfully  obeyed.      Delays    and   jerks  are 
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avoided,  friction  and  consequent  waste  of  force  are  prevented^ 
when  the  nation  itself  watches  all  the  plaj  of  the  machinery 
and  guides  its  workmen  by  a  glance.  Towards  this  goal  the 
Americans*  have  marched  with  steady  steps,  unconsciously  as 
well  as  consciously.    Ko  other  people  now  stands  so  near  it." 

The  sentences  which  we  have  quoted  in  this  brief  review  will 
indicate  the  free,  clear,  vigorous  style  in  which  the  book  is 
written.  It  is  full  of  the  truest  political  philosophy,  conveyed 
in  a  sparkling  and  yet  straightforward  way,  which  lends  it  a 
charm  that  few  philosophers  have  been  able  to  command. 
Without  the  sustained  elevation  of  diction  that  one  finds  in 
De  TocqueviUe^  the  Americo/n  Commonwealth  gives  a  more 
life-like  picture  of  the  scene. 

Occasionally  some  slight  inaccuracy  of  statement  may  be  ob- 
served, into  which  an  American  might  not  so  readily  have 
fallen,  as  where  he  states  (vol.  L,  j)age  263),  that  the  courts  in 
1876  refused  to  entertain  proceedings  to  enjoin  the  President 
against  executing  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  or  (vol.  ii.,  page 
486)  says  that  "  any  lawyer  can  practice  in  any  Federal  Court,'* 
or  (vol.  ii.,  page  526)  alludes  to  Yale  College  as  established  at 
New  Haven  in  1700.  These  and  other  similar  errors  deserve 
mention  only  as  an  occasion  of  surprise  that  there  are  not  more 
and  greater  ones,  and  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  proof-reader,  which  is  attested  by  many  obvious  misprints. 

We  cannot  close  without  referring  to  the  kindly  auguiy 
which  is  drawn  of  our  political  future.  A  time  of  trial  is  to 
come,  greater  than  any  yet  sustained  except  that  of  the  civil 
war.  It  is  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  longer  cheap  land 
and  easy  tillage  in  the  West.  It  will  be  reached  by  the  next 
generation.  Wages  wiU  fall ;  the  price  of  food  rise ;  pauperism 
win  spread  from  city  to  country.  What  then  ?  "  There  may 
be  pernicious  experiments  tried  in  legislation.'  There  may  be 
occasional  outbreaks  of  violence.  There  may  even  be,  though 
nothing  at  present  portends  it,  a  dislocation  of  the  present  frame 
of  govenunent.  One  thing,  however,  need  not  be  apprehended, 
the  thing  with  which  alarmists  most  frequently  terrify  us :  there 
will  not  be  anarchy.    The  forces  which  restore  order,  and  main- 
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tain  it,  when  restored,  are  as  strong  in  America  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  world/' 

It  might  be  added  that  the  forces  which  constitute  order  in 
the  United  States,  and  maintain  it,  when  constituted,  are  also  as 
strong  as  anywhere.  The  guaranties  of  a  written  Constitution 
protect  the  citizen  and  his  property  against  the  government ; 
and  the  government  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect  him 
and  his  against  injustice  and  violence.  As  we  look  across  the 
Atlantic  and  see  the  rough  hand  with  which  parliament  can 
unsettle  vested  rights  and  destroy  titles,  in  the  vain  efEort  to 
quiet  Ireland  by  conceding  what  she  does  not  ask,  we  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  series  of  amendments  which  have  lifted  our 
Constitution  into  a  protection  to  individual  rights  against  all 
attack,  even  though  it  be  made  under  the  guise  of  law.  - 

SncBON  E.  Baldwin. 
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Abticle  n.  —  HIGH    CHURCH   CONGREGATIONALISM. 

The  term  High  Churchman  is  commonly  limited  to  Episco- 
palians. This  is  natural,  as  it  originated  among  them.  I  am 
not  learned  in  the  origin  and  development  of  the  phrase,  but  I 
suppose  that  Chnrclunan  is  earlier  than  High  Churchman. 
Churchman,  of  course,  meant  one  who  adhered  to  the  national 
Church,  dissent  from  which  being  regarded  as  schismatical 
was  held  to  deprive  dissenters  of  the  right  to  call  themselves 
churchmen,  just  as  Confederates  were  not  allowed  by  us  as 
Unionists,  because  we  did  not  allow  that  their  union  was  legiti- 
mate. And  a  High  Churchman  would  be  simply  one  who  was 
very  intense,  on  whatever  grounds,  in  his  opposition  to  dis- 
senters. Thus,  Elizabeth — ^in  this  sense,  which,  though  the 
term  is  later  than  her  time,  I  take  to  have  been  the  original 
one— was  in  reality  a  very  High  Churchwoman,  not  because  she 
cared  particularly  about  the  episcopal  succession,  but  because 
she  was  thoroughly  bent  on  maintaining  national  unity  in 
religion. 

But  the  most  compendious  method,  in  a  time  when  various 
systems  of  church  polity  were  striving  for  the  mastery,  was  for 
each  to  maintain  t^at  its  own  way  had  a  specific  and  exclusive 
Divine  sanction.  The  Presbyterians,  in  this  derivative  sense, 
were  the  first  High  Churchmen,  Thomas  Cartwright  having 
been,  as  described  by  Green,  a  singularly  intense  one.  Beza, 
too,  is  quoted  somewhere  as  having  discontentedly  muttered 
that  England  might  almost  as  well  not  be  Protestant  as  not  be 
Presbyterian.  Therefore  the  earliest  contention  of  the  Episco- 
palians that  their  system  is  specifically  and  exclusively  legiti- 
mate, appears  to  have  been  in  good  measure  a  reaction  against 
the  exorbitant  claims  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  Episcopalians,  however,  had  an  advantage  over  the  Pres- 
byterians, which  they  soon  pushed.  The  latter  could  not  deny 
the  Anglican  ordinations,  since  bishops  are  undoubtedly  presby- 
ters. But,  once  provoked  by  the  Presbyterians,  how  could  the 
Ajiglicans  fail,  being  human,  to  fall  back  on  the  tradition  of  so 
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many  ages,  that  a  bishop  only  is  competent  to  ordain  presby- 
ters ?  It  is  true,  the  Anglican  succession  has  come  throngh  a 
knot-hole,  and  Eome  pronounces  it  to  be  "at  the  leaat  exceed- 
ingly doubtful"  Yet  the  Utrecht  succession  has  also  come 
through  a  knot-hole,  and  there  are  no  misgivings,  on  any  hand, 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  that.  If  a  knot-hole  is  large  enough 
to  admit  a  thread,  the  continuousness  of  the  thread  is  not 
broken.  Therefore  Anglican  High  Churchmanship  soon  came 
to  imply  that  peculiar  and  inordinate  stress  on  the  episcopal 
succession  which  distinguishes  it  to  this  day. 

High  Church,  therefore,  seems  to  be  capable  of  three  stages 
of  meaning.  First,  an  exalted  sense  of  the  claims  of  a  national 
church.  Secondly,  the  contention  that  a  particular  church  sys- 
tem is  of  exclusive  New  Testament  legitimacy.  Thirdly,  tiie 
ordinary  Episcopalian  position,  that  episcopal  ordination  alone, 
in  the  historical  line,  is  ascertainably  valid. 

Of  course  the  phrase,  "High  Church  Congregationalism," 
must  bear  the  second  of  these  three  senses.  How  far  it  was 
High  Church  at  the  beginning,  I  do  not  know,  not  being 
learned  in  its  origmea.  But,  as  I  understand,  it  appeared 
from  the  first  in  this  form :  Christ  has  given  to  every  cove- 
nanted congregation  of  believers  the  full  competency  to  provide 
for  aU  the  ministries  and  functions  of  the  Christian  life.  Yet 
tins  proposition,  so  far,  is  not  High  Church.  It  lacks  the  negar 
tive  boundary  on  the  other  side,  namely,  that  every  authorita- 
tive association  of  two  or  more  congregations  is  anti-scriptural 
and  illegitimate.  The  affirmative  proposition  does  not  imply 
the  negative.  It  is  really  only  a  restatement  of  Christ's  own 
promise:  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  For  where  Christ  is, 
there,  surely,  is  the  fulness  of  spiritual  prerogative,  to  every 
company  that  is  really  met  in  his  name,  and  not  in  factious 
divisiveness.  This  evidently  confirms  a  reserved  right  to  every 
company  of  Christians,  great  or  small,  to  evacuate  em  older 
order,  and  institute  a  new  one,  when  it  is  plain  that  the  elder 
order  has  exhausted  its  present  power  to  nourish  their  spiritual 
life.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Church  can  only  legiti- 
mately exist  in  a  congeries  of  independent  congregations. 
Aflsume  this  negative  position  and  add  it  to  the  positive  side  of 
YOU  xnr.  18 
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the  theeifi,  and  you  have,  undoubtedly,  High  Church  Congrega- 
tionalifim. 

Very  probably  Eobert  Browne  stated  his  great  deduction  in 
this  High  Church  form.  It  may  have  been  needed  in  self- 
defence.  But  the  life  of  Congregationalism  did  not  lie  in  that. 
It  lay  in  the  rediscovery  of  what  Mr.  Hatch  calls  the  right  of 
free  association,  which  he  says  was  not  effectively  slain  in  the 
Church  until  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when  that  excel- 
lent but  overbearing  Churchman,  Cyprian,  carried  through  the 
condemnation  of  the  Novatian  congregation  at  Home  as  schis- 
matical.  Luther,  as  Dr.  Schaff  shows,  grasped  this  principle  at 
first,  but  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  manage  it,  let  it  drop, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  reassertion  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers  in  the  universal  church.  Its  independent 
rediscovery  by  Browne,  and  practical  realization  by  his  succes- 
sors, was  a  momentous  and  auspicious  event.  In  some  respects 
it  may  almost  be  called  a  second  Beformation.  It  opens  an 
easy  door  of  escape  to  those  many  Christians  who  previously, 
under  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  fictitious  definition  of  ^hism, 
had  been  languishing  under  the  bondage  of  corrupt  or  lumber- 
ing systems  of  church  authority,  and  thus  has  opened  many  a 
spiritual  dungeon  to  the  free  breath  of  an  unfettered  life. 
True,  the  moderated  Anabaptists  of  the  continent  had  doubt- 
less already  enjoyed  the  reality  of  it,  and  helped  to  confirm  it 
in  England,  as  their  successors  have  ever  been  the  purest  of 
Congregationahsts.  But  they  have  been  so  absorbed  in  another 
direction,  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Congregationalists 
proper  to  bring  their  system  to  a  recognized  corrivality  with 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  and  to  make  New  England, 
on  the  side  of  associated  Christian  life,  no  ineffective  compeer 
of  Geneva,  and  not  overmuch  inclined  to  veil  the  crest  even  to 
Canterbury.  And  though  Methodism  arrogates  to  itself  the 
especial  honor  of  being  tiie  champion  of  Protestantism  against 
Rome,  there  may  be  those  who  think  that  the  centralized 
administration  of  its  principal  form,  and  various  other  peculiar- 
ities, involve  possibilities  of  betrayal  as  well  as  of  defence. 
But  no  one  sees  in  Congregationalism  any  possibilities  of  be- 
trayal We  see  only  an  elastic  freedom  which  weakens  Italian 
domination  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  contagion.    Methodism  and 
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Jesuitism  have  been  compared  before  now,  and  may  be  com- 
pared again,  both  on  their  good  and  evil  sides.  But  thus  far 
Jesuitism  and  Congregationalism  have  remained  terms  most 
widely  disparate. 

But  though  the  assertion  of  a  reserved  right  in  the  Church, 
after  so  many  centuries  of  desuetude,  requires,  or  may  require, 
large  and  long-continued  exemplification  in  distinct  families  of 
Christian  churches,  and  doubtless  its  permanent  exemplifica- 
tion in  some,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  reserved  right  must 
be  a  constantly  and  universally  asserted  right.  Then  it  would 
not  be  a  reserved  right.  It  is  not  involved  in  the  nature  of  a 
spring  that  it  should  be  always  in  action.  Congregationalism 
is  the  strong  assertion  of  State  rights.  States  have  rights,  and 
inalienable  rights,  and  he  is  a  most  imperfect  Unionist  who 
denies  it.  For  how  can  there  be  a  true  Union  without  integral 
realities  to  unite?  But  most  of  us  will  allow  that  national 
unity  has  rights  also.  A  simple  "league  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship "  doubtless  better  befits  the  churches  than  the  States.  But 
the  common  guidance  of  common  interests,  even  among  the 
churches,  often  requires  something  closer  than  a  league. 

Here  is  the  question.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, fashioned  the  Church  into  such  forms  as  suited  her  neces- 
sities. Has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  same  prerogatives  in 
all  the  following  centuries?  There  are  certain  principles  of 
indefeasible  validity,  because  without  tliem  the  Christian  life 
cannot  actualize  itself.  But  as  every  variation  of  the  human 
form  is  legitimate  which  allows  an  easy  realization  of  the  spe- 
cifically human  life,  so  every  variation  of  church  form  which 
allows  an  easy  realization  of  the  specifically  Christian  ends 
must,  by  that  very  fact,  be  acknowledged  as  legitimate.  One 
might  think  that  this  would  secure  universal  acknowledgment 
as  self-evident.  And  so  no  doubt  it  would,  but  for  the  heavy 
clouds  of  hereditary  prejudice  which  have  hung  over  us  ever 
since  the  days  of  mediaeval  traditionalism,  when  the  system 
that  prevailed,  because  it  had  prevailed  so  long,  was  assumed  to 
be  exclusively  Divine.  But  we  are  slowly  learning,  that  if  we 
could  restore  the  exact  form  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  we 
should,  by  that  very  fact,  prove  ourselves  unapostolic.  Duo 
J'(uAwni  Cfwnh  idem,  non  est  idem.    The  apostles,  should  they 
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return  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  assuredly  approve  a 
widely  different  form  of  the  Church  from  that,  or  rather  those, 
which  tliey  superintended  in  the  first.  This  applies  equally  to 
forms  of  doctrine,  forms  of  worship,  forms  of  administration, 
forms  of  life. 

This  position,  that  the  indwelling  Spirit  shapes  the  outward 
form,  is  radically  incompatible  with  High  Church  theories  of 
every  kind.  The  late  Thomas  Carlyle,  of  Edinburgh,  an 
Apostle  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  movement,  states  our  view 
with  perfect  clearness,  and  then  disdainfully  rejects  it.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  my  friend  and  teacher,  the  late  Eev.  James 
A.  Thome,  states  the  opposing  theory  thus,  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gregationalism, in  exact  accordance  with  Carlyle,  though  in 
advocacy  of  a  very  different  system.  Christ,  he  says,  has 
given  the  Church  a  soul,  of  regenerate  life,  and  action,  and  has 
also  prepared  for  her  a  body,  which  that  soul  is  to  inhabit,  the 
body,  in  this  case,  being  Congregationalism.  Now  if  we  find 
the  body  without  the  soul,  or  the  soul  in  another  body,  we  have 
not  the  true  church  order.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  entire 
ineffectiveness;  in  the  latter  case  a  lamed  effectiveness,  the 
soul  imprisoned  in  an  incongruous  body.  These  results  are 
implied  (though  not  fully  developed)  in  his  theory  that  the 
Church  is  bidden  to  seek  a  body  contained  in  the  command  of 
Christ,  independently  of  the  soul  that  is  given  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  Christ. 

This  is  surely  a  very  mechanical  view,  wholly  opposed  to 
scientific  apprehensions  of  the  correlative  origin  of  body  and 
soul.  And  Professor  Thome  ultimately  seems  to  have  let  it 
drift.  Practically,  it  is  enough  to  answer,  that  in  all  sorts  of 
church  forms  we  find  an  effectiveness  that  is  no  more  lamed 
than  in  Congregationalism,  that  is  equally  productive  and 
abundantly  flexible.  How  then  can  it  be  pretended  that  Con- 
gregationalism is  the  only  legitimate  body  of  the  Church? 
And  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  only  in  Congregationalism 
can  the  Church  find  her  best  organs  of  activity,  irrespectively 
of  historical  growth,  national  character,  and  unartificial  prompt- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  Christ?  Endeavor  to  propagate  living 
Christianity,  using  Congregational  church  history,  or  any  other, 
to  remove  hindering  preconceptions,  and  surely  the  Church 
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will  find  all  that  she  needs,  and  doubtless  may  often  come  out 
into  a  substantially  Congregational  form.  But  undertake  to 
propagate  Congregationalism,  or  Presbyterianism,  or  Angli- 
canism, as  a  distinct  entity,  and  you  never  know  what  will 
come  out  of  it.  For  the  form  of  administration  is  merely  one 
element,  and  presumably  not  the  chief  element,  going  to  make 
up  the  life  of  a  body  of  Christian  churches  in  any  particular 
country  or  time.  To  propagate  a  polity,  as  a  substantial  in- 
terest, seems  like  an  attempt  to  establish  a  particular  complex- 
ion, or  stature,  or  accent,  in  a  particular  country,  as  if  these 
would  not  settle  themselves  naturally,  out  of  the  conditions  of 
race  and  climate,  and  as  if  the  attempt  to  superimpose  particu- 
lar habits  of  action,  proceeding  from  without,  could  ever  fail  to 
embarrass  a  healthy  development  from  within.  Such  efforts 
are  often  very  valuable,  as  a  first  stimulus.  Beyond  that  they 
are  depressing,  nay  deadening. 

Cardinal  Capecelatro,  Archbishop  of  Capua,  the  latest  biog- 
rapher of  St.  Philip  Neri,  remarking  on  the  rigorous  Indepen- 
dency of  polity  which  Philip  has  established  in  the  Rule  of  his 
illustrious  institute  of  the  Oratory,  suggests,  that  this  is  the 
reflection,  in  the  religious  sphere,  of  the  cherished  municipal 
independence  of  the  founder's  beloved  Florence.  But  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  the  saint  or  his  biographer  that  there  was 
anything  specially  divine  in  the  form  of  his  institute  above 
widely  different  forms  of  religious  rule,  suggested  by  very  dif- 
ferent personal  and  civil  conditions.  Congregationalists,  I  think, 
can  afford  to  allow  that  the  Lord  Christ  is  as  supremely  wise 
in  his  coordinations  of  variety  in  unity,  as  the  Roman  bishop. 

This  illustration  of  Neri  and  Florence  is  quite  in  point,  for 
early  church-pohty  grew  much  more  distinctly  than  any  mon- 
astic or  semi-monastic  rule  out  of  civil  forms.  Every  fresh 
research  into  the  origins  of  the  Church  shows  more  convinc- 
ingly the  truth  of  what  Stanley  says,  that  the  heavenly  contents 
of  the  gospel  adapted  themselves  with  unrestrained  ease  to 
whatever  forms  of  public  life  they  found  existing. 

This  is  illustrated  alike  on  the  side  of  Jewish  and  of  Gentile 
Christianity.  Municipal  independence  was  not  characteristic 
of  Palestinian  life,  and  it  formed  no  prominent  note  of  Pales- 
tinian Christianity.    The  church  of  Jerusalem,  its  elders  and 
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it6  head,  Christ's  brother  James,  alone  appear  as  summing  up 
the  chnrch  of  the  Circnmcision,  in  its  dealings  with  the  Gentile 
brethren.  And  as  Judaism  was  very  strong  in  Egypt,  just  the 
same  character  of  polity  is  found  impress^  on  the  Egyptian 
Church.  The  twelve  presbyters  of  Alexandria  and  their  bishop 
(showing  their  Jewish  origin  in  their  number)  governed  all  the 
congregations  of  Egypt  until  about  the  year  190.  And  although 
then  the  Gentile  polity  of  municipal  distinctness  established 
itself  in  Egypt,  it  remained  a  form  without  a  force.  To  this 
day  no  Coptic  bishop  can  ordain  except  by  special  commission 
from  the  patriarch.  Synesius  of  Ptolemais,  though  hardly  so 
far  restricted  as  this,  yet  could  not  consecrate  his  own  sufEra- 
gans,  but  had  to  send  them  to  Alexandria.  And  at  this  day  the 
Abyssinian  Abuna,  sent  from  Alexandria,  and  alone  having 
true  episcopal  functions,  is,  with  all  his  barbarism,  the  genuine 
historic  representative  of  the  episcopate  of  James  the  Lord's 
brother.  No  form  of  Congregationalism  has  ever  had  force  in 
Egyptian  Christianity  or  its  dependencies,  because  the  civil 
foundation  was  lacking  for  it,  and  was  equally  lacking  to  the 
mother-church  which  planted  it.  Yet  the  Church  of  Egypt 
was  as  entirely  legitimate  and  apostolic  as  the  churches  in 
Greece  and  Macedonia. 

These  churches,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  Roman 
West,  were,  on  the  contrary,  distinct  from  each  other  in  gov- 
ernment. The  presbytery,  or  collective  episcopate,  of  each 
church,  and  in  the  second  or  third  generation  its  individual 
bishop,  was  a  separate  centre  of  rule.  One  church  was  not 
subject  to  another,  and  for  some  considerable  time  the  lesser 
churches  were  not  even  subordinate  to  the  greater,  though 
doubtless  always  deferential  to  them.  Distinctness  of  govern- 
ment and  gradation  of  rank  were  the  two  features  of  Grseco- 
Roman  municipal  life,  and  these  two  features  are  ultimately 
found  reflected  in  ecclesiastical  life,  in  almost  as  exact  a  corres- 
pondence, through  aU  the  shades  of  variation,  as  between  a  land- 
scape and  its  image  in  a  lake.  This  is  all  natural  and  legitimate. 
But  how  strange,  to  insist  that  features  of  church  life  which 
originated  in  particular  forms  of  civil  life,  are  any  more  emi- 
nently revealed  from  God  than  any  other  forms  1  When  the 
bases  of  civil  life  are  shifted,  it  is  natural  and  right,  that  the 
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forms  of  chiirch-lif e  should  accommodate  themselves  to  the  fact. 
Each  individual's  Christianity,  though  supernatural  in  origin 
and  aim,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  natural  and  national  in  form. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  collective  Christianity. 

As  municipal  distinctness  of  church  government,  concen- 
trated in  mimicipal  distinctness  of  Episcopacy,  never  had  any 
force  in  Palestinian  and  Egyptian  Christianity  in  the  South- 
east, so  it  never  had  even  a  form  in  Gaelic  Christianity,  in  the 
Northwest.  The  Gktelic  Church  accepted  the  Episcopate, 
because,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  the  practice  of  the  Church  had 
fixed  its  distinctness.  But  it  had  really  no  need  of  it.  The 
bishop  was  properly  a  city  pastor.  But  the  Gael  did  not  depend 
on  cities.  They  hardly  had  them.  Their  unit  was  the  tribe, 
or  perhaps  the  sept.  And  as  their  church  was  intensely  mon- 
astic and  ascetic,  the  Abbots,  who,  by  force  of  their  office, 
commonly  remained  simple  presbyters,  reduced  the  bishops  to 
mere  wandering  Levites,  simple  ordaining  machines.  Except 
for  tradition's  sake  and  the  wish  to  be  on  terms  with  the 
Church  of  the  Empire,  the  whole  episcopal  order  might  have 
disappeared  out  of  Gaelic  Christianity,  and  this  would  never 
have  known  the  difference.  Here  was  a  third  form  of  the 
Church,  radically  distinct  from  either  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Eoman,  yet  equally  legitimate.  It  collapsed  at  length,  it  is 
true.  But  this  was  only  because  the  tribal  system  itself  col- 
lapsed, and  carried  down  the  Gaelic  church  with  it.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  its  decided  disposition  to  prefer 
presbyters  to  bishops  has  not  been  an  underlying  power  in  mak- 
ing Scotland  the  classic  land  of  Presbyterianism.  Here,  for 
generations,  it  is  clear  that  Presbyterianism  had  a  specific 
Divine  right,  as  for  generations  it  is  clear  that  Congregational- 
ism had  in  New  England.  Those  foolish  Anglicans  who  try  to 
make  out  the  Scotch  or  New  Englanders  schismatics,  because 
they  preferred  another  form  of  national  unity  in  religion  to 
that  of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  deserve  about  as  much  attention  as  so 
many  chattering  parrots. 

There  does  seem  to  issue  from  aU  this  one  principle  of  Divine 
right,  namely  :  that  form  of  the  Church,  in  any  place  and  time, 
has  eminently  the  approval  of  Christ,  which,  most  eminently 
expressing  the  natural  genius  of  the  people,  most  effectively 
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advances  it  in  Christian  excellence  and  activity.  This  is  a  Jns 
Divinum  which  is  not  lightly  to  be  tampered  with.  And  any 
other  Jns  Divinnm  is  a  very  equivocal  and  shadowy  thing. 

We  must  distinguish  here  between  two  things  which  are 
often  confused,  but  which  are  deeply  distinct,  namely,  Sacer- 
dotal theories  and  High  Church  theories.  Sacerdotalists  may 
hold  very  flexible  notions  of  polity,  and  intense  High  Church- 
men may  be  wholly  free  of  sacerdotalism,  as  non-episcopalian 
High  Churchmen,  of  course,  always  are.  The  only  vital  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession  rests  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
uninterrupted  episcopal  line  is  the  channel  of  supernatural 
graces,  which  are  spilled  by  a  break,  exactly  like  waters  by  a 
break  in  an  aqueduct.  If  bishops  are  simply  appointed  to 
govern,  then  the  question  whether  their  ordinations  are  con- 
tinuous or  not  is  of  no  essential  importance.  Methodist  bishops 
govern  even  more  effectively  than  Anglican.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Eoman  Catholics,  episcopal  authority 
often  exists  without  episcopal  order,  and  episcopal  order  with- 
out episcopal  authority.  In  this  Article,  of  course,  I  am  treat- 
ing only  of  polity,  and  in  no  way  of  sacerdotalism.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Miller's  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  valid  ministry  without 
an  unbroken  series  of  presbyteral  ordinations,  entirely  divorced 
as  I  take  it  to  be  from  the  theory  of  sacramental  graces  flow- 
ing through  these  lines,  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  one  of 
those  absurdities  of  formalism  to  which  certain  minds  gravitate 
by  an  invincible  necessity. 

Some  gentleman  writes  in  a  Congregational  journal,  not  long 
since,  to  the  following  effect,  and  almost  in  these  very  words  : 
"  We  are  pushing  our  apostolic  polity  in  the  Northwest,  just 
as  Paul  and  his  companions  pushed  it  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  eighteen  himdred  years  ago." 

These  words  give  much  matter  for  meditation.  What  would 
St.  Paul  have  said,  if  he  had  been  told  that  he  was  propagating 
a  Polity  ?  I  conceive  that  the  term,  and  the  thing,  would  have 
been  whoUy  unintelligible  to  him.  He  did,  indeed,  possess  a 
politeia^  which  for  its  great  usefulness  and  dignity  he  highly 
valued,  namely,  his  Eoman  citizenship.  And  he  avows  him- 
self to  own  Q,  poUteuma,  but  declares  it  to  be  seated  in  heaven, 
whither,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  shadows  of  church  contentions 
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below  will  not  pursue  us.  But  in  what  other  sense  did  he  know 
anything  about  di,  polity  f  That  man  who  was  so  swallowed 
up  in  preaching  the  one  subject  of  the  atoning  death  and 
regenerating  grace  of  Christ  that  he  allows  himself  to  speak  in 
fieeming  disparagement  even  of  Baptism,  would  assuredly  have 
been  still  more  disdainfully  impatient  of  any  attempt  to  caU  off 
his  mind  to  such  an  unintelligible  nonentity  as  Polity  would 
have  been  to  him.  He  gathered  churches,  of  course,  for  the 
very  nature  of  the  regenerate  life  drew  believers  together. 
That  those  brethren  in  each  place  who  were  recognized  as  espe- 
cially qualified  to  lead,  should  have  been  solemnly  commended 
to  the  grace  of  God  for  higher  endowment,  is  equally  implied 
in  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  That  in  process  of  time  these 
distinct  congregations  should  have  each  concentrated  its  activity 
in  a  central  pastorate,  seems  equally  natural  and  beneficial. 
But  that  any  or  aU  these  things,  which  so  evidently  rest  on  a 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  Christian  life,  or  on  a  spontaneous 
appropriation  of  usual  forms  of  life  at  large,  were,  in  the  mind 
of  Paul,  or  of  any  apostle,  bodied  forth  in  the  conception  of  a 
Polity,  as  a  distinct  reality,  and  specific  interest,  to  be  pushed 
as  Congregationalism  is  now  pushed  by  ardent  partisans  in  the 
Northwest,  appears  to  many  of  us  an  absolute  perversion  of 
idea.  It  resembles,  though  with  mitigation,  the  early  efforts  of 
the  Judaizers  to  impugn  the  regularity,  or  even  the  validity,  of 
St.  Paul's  apostolate,  which  differed  so  widely  in  its  form  from 
the  antecedent  embodiments  of  the  apostolic  character. 

Which  are  nearer  each  other,  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, or  Congregationalists  and  Jews  ?  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians,  of  course.  But  Jews,  though  by  a  road 
entirely  their  own,  have  become  in  later  ages  even  stancher  Con- 
gregationalists than  the  Baptists  themselves.  They  may  claim 
"the  apostolic  polity  "  in  its  purity.  But  we  shall  be  told  that 
the  apostolic  polity  is  a  very  trifling  thing,  where  the  apostoUc 
faith  is  wanting.  Doubtless  it  is  a  very  trifling  thing,  besides 
not  being,  in  any  proper  sense,  an  apostolic  thing.  But  if  it  is 
so  trifling  a  thing,  relatively,  to  the  substance  of  Christian  faith, 
why  should  its  propagation  be  made  a  matter  of  desire,  or 
effort,  or  longing?  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     It  is  to 
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be  feared  that  Paul  will  be,  after  all,  convicted  of  not  having 
been  bo  energetic  in  pushing  "  our  apostolic  polity  "  as  he  is 
declared  to  have  been.  Had  he  been  as  zealous  as  some  of  our 
modem  propagandists,  he  might,  indeed,  have  still  denied  that 
we  are  saved  by  Christ  and  Circumcision,  but  would  have 
shown  a  weak  side  towards  the  opinion  that  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  and  Congregationalism. 

Has  this  consequence  been  evolved  by  modem  propagandists  ? 
It  appears  to  have  been  by  some.  This  extreme  seems  most 
pronounced  among  Scottish  Congregationalists,  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  heard  wittily  described  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Scottish  mind,  namely,  that  it  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  great  principle  from  a  small.  Davie  Deans,  with  his 
unwearied  testifyings  against  right-hand  backslidings  and  left- 
hand  defections,  of  every  size  and  shape,  is  a  true  type  of  his 
nation,  as  it  has  developed  itself  under  the  order  introduced 
at  the  Reformation.  A  certain  Celtic  rigor  of  logic  and  vehe- 
mence of  temper,  infused  into  the  Scandinavian  strength  of 
Scotland,  have  doubtless  assisted.  John  Knox,  turned  Congre- 
gationalist,  would  unquestionably  be  a  very  uncompromising 
one.  And  I  have  seen  a  whole  series  of  Congregationalist 
tracts,  issued  from  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  thoroughly  instinct 
with  the  Scottish  genius,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  seems  to  be 
only  this,  that  any  one  who  fails  to  join  a  Congregational 
church  is  outside  of  the  convenant  of  salvation. 

But  does  American  Congregationalism  ever  go  so  far? 
Hardly.  American  good  nature  and  brotherliness  are  against 
it.  And  hitherto  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  has  been  more  redundant  and  controlling  within 
the  American  Congregational  churches  than  within  any  other 
denomination  of  general  note  in  the  whole  land.  The  temper 
of  Congregationalism  in  our  coimtry  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century  was  that  of  a  noble  carelessness  of  Catholicity. 
This  was  a  true  development  from  its  earlier  history,  and  any 
apostasy  from  it  will  contradict  the  whole  meaning  of  that 
history.  Yet  I  have  seen  some  expressions  within  a  few  years 
in  Congregational  publications  of  high  authority,  which,  if 
they  mean  anything,  mean  that  only  Congregationalists  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.   What  else,  for  instance,  does  it  mean 
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when,  on  looking  into  an  announcement  Kke  this:  "Ten 
Denominations  United  in  Christ,"  we  find  it  to  mean :  "  Nine 
Denominations  Swallowed  by  Congregationalism  "  ?  Plainly, 
Congregationalism  is  here  identified  with  Christ.  Then  it 
results,  that  whoever  is  outside  of  Congregationalism,  is  outside 
of  Christ.  And  how  is  it  when  some  one,  considering  the 
question,  whether  Germans  can  be  Congregationalized,  asks 
whether  Germans  cannot  be  converted,  and,  as  no  one  will 
deny  this,  triumphantly  assumes  that  the  affirmative  of  the  for- 
mer question  is  proved?  But  it  is  not  proved  unless  conver- 
sion necessarily  implies  Congregationalism. 

Doubtless  such  writers,  if  pressed  with  their  own  words, 
would  insist  on  being  taken  as  they  mean,  and  not  as  they  say. 
And  what  they  mean  is,  to  exalt  their  own  church-system  by 
an  extravagance  of  eulogy  mounted  on  rolling  phrases  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  stand  until  they  have  reached  a  point  of 
significance  beyond  that  at  which  the  intention  of  the  writers 
made  pause.  But  people  must  give  up  using  this  style  of 
speech,  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  made  responsible  for  what  it 
implies.  And  when  it  is  said  in  a  public  meeting  of  Associa- 
tion, as  I  have  heard  it  said  beyond  the  Mississippi,  that  such 
and  such  a  former  Congregationalist  has  become  an  "  apostate," 
meaning  that  he  has  joined  a  Presbyterian  church,  I  do  not 
say  that  such  a  style  of  speaking  will  ultimately  bring  Congre- 
gationalists  to  deny  that  Presbyterians  are  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, but  it  leads  that  way.  To  be  sure,  perhaps,  a  more  likely 
result  is,  to  discharge  "apostate"  of  all  its  meaning.  Then 
we  might  conceive  a  church-letter  drawn  up  in  this  style : 
"Reverend  and  Beloved:  whereas  Brother  John  Jones  is  dis- 
posed to  become  an  Apostate,  this  is  to  commend  him  to  your 
Christian  care  and  fellowship."  And  we  may  expect  to  hear 
some  pupil  of  a  Congregational  school  outdoing  Gibbon  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  Julian  by  explaining  that  he  was  called  Apos- 
tate because  he  had  joined  a  Presbyterian  church. 

No :  these  people  will  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  Pres- 
byterians and  Methodists  are  not  Christians.  They  will  simply 
be  brought  to  feel  and  act  towards  them  as  if  they  were  not. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  have  not  Congregationalists  a  right  to 
follow  general  Christian  ends  according  to  their  own  ancestral 
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methods,  and  in  special  connection  with  the  ]N^ew  England 
churches  ?  Unqnestionably.  People  work  with  least  friction 
in  the  lines  of  old  habit.  But  in  this  case  their  particular 
polity  is  an  accident.  The  extension  of  the  Christian  salvation 
is  the  reality.  And  if  multitudes  are  famishing  for  thirst,  we 
never  think  of  the  shape,  or  color,  or  material  of  the  vessel 
which  we  chance  to  have  snatched  up  to  fill  with  water  for 
their  relief.  If  others  are  already  ministering  to  them  out  of 
other  vessels,  cheap  or  costly,  large  or  small,  we  do  not  push 
these  aside  and  insist  on  commending  to  the  sufferers  the  pat- 
tern or  preciousness  of  the  cups  that  we  hold.  "We  simply 
turn  to  others  whose  wants  have  not  yet  been  supplied.  In 
easy  times  we  might  let  these  very  vessels  figure  in  a  competi- 
tive exposition  of  bric-^brac ;  but  not  where  issues  of  life  and 
death  are  impending.  It  was  vastly  greater  differences  than 
those  of  church-administration  which  were  involved  when  St. 
Paul  was  in  Kome.  The  distinction  between  himself  and  the 
Judaizers  was  substantially  that  now  existing  between  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism.  Yet  Paul  had  learned  to  thank  God 
if  only  Christ  was  preached,  with  however  much  intermixture 
of  rituaUstic  rubbish  and  partisan  opposition  towards  a  freer 
gospel.  If,  in  the  serenity  of  apostolic  old  age,  even  this 
great  difference  had  shmnk  so  much  in  his  mind  in  comparison 
with  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  one  Name,  we  cannot  imagine 
mere  forms  of  the  church  as  dwelling  in  his  mind  at  all,  except 
so  far  as  a  concrete  necessity  might  now  and  then  require  a 
concrete  solution. 

It  is  curious,  but  the  very  people  who  extol  Congregational- 
ism as  "our  apostolic  polity,"  "the  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount"  (a  phrase  which  I  have  heard  publicly  used),  any  defec- 
tion from  which  may  be  appropriately  branded  with  the  dread- 
ful name  of  "apostasy,"  and  who,  in  a  land  over  which  the 
waves  of  superstition  and  atheism  are  rolling,  are  not  ashamed 
to  solicit  the  painfully  afforded  penny  of  the  poor  with  the 
avowed  end  of  preaching  Congregationalism,  coordinately  with 
Christ,  are  nevertheless  greatly  disturbed  by  violations  of 
comity,  on  the  part  especially  of  Presbyterians  and  Methodists. 
And  doubtless  these  two  denominations  have  the  advantage  of 
them  in  their  compactor  organization.     When  the  iron  and  the 
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earthen  pot  swim  together,  it  is  unlucky  for  the  earthen  one. 
But  what  right  has  High  Church  Congregationalism  to  talk 
about  Comity  ?  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  entitled  either  to 
require  it  or  to  offer  it.  It  is  true,  dissidi/um  jejwwii  non 
vnypedU  consonoMcmi  Jidei.  But  according  to  tiiis  scheme, 
Congregationalism  is  precisely  what  so  many  Anglicans  main- 
tain the  Episcopate  to  be,  an  original  and  essential  constituent 
of  the  deposit  of  faith.  Then  of  course  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians are  propagating  a  specifically  inferior  and  defective 
form  of  Christianity.  True,  even  towards  these  forbearance 
and  courtesy  may  be  shown.  If  we  meet  a  man  in  the  harvest- 
field  who  has  lost  an  arm,  and  perhaps  a  leg,  we  certainly 
acknowledge  his  claim  on  our  compassion.  But  if ,  in  a  press 
of  work,  we  can  find  a  man  with  all  his  limbs  to  put  in  his 
place,  we  should  claim  our  right.  And  if,  in  the  urgency  of 
the  spiritual  harvest  at  the  West,  Congregationalists  alone 
preach  a  perfect  and  rounded  gospel,  then,  though  they  may 
still  owe  courtesy  to  non-congregational  Christians,  they  have 
no  right  to  offer  them  Comity.  Only  if,  as  Paul  implies  in 
writing  to  the  Philippians,  Christ  is  so  incomparably  superior 
to  aU  the  apprehensions  or  misapprehensions  of  his  people  con- 
cerning Him,  that  these  sink  out  of  sight  where  He  is 
concerned,  only  then  can  there  be  any  talk  of  Comity.  But 
this  of  course  cuts  up  by  the  root  all  High  Church  pretensions 
of  every  denomination.  This  apostolicaUy  ratified  principle,  it 
is  true,  would  carry  us  much  farther  than  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  triangular  competition  between  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  at  the  West.  But  it  would 
certainly  condenm  this. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  propagate 
Congregationalism,  or  Presbyterianism,  or  Episcopacy.  If  we 
can  suppose  the  master  of  a  hundred  millions  to  be  a  Christian 
(and,  as  our  Saviour  says,  the  things  that  are  impossible  with 
men  are  possible  with  God)  and  such  a  one  is  disposed  to  culti- 
vate Congregationalism,  as  another  rich  man  cultivates  majolica, 
or  postage  stamps,  of  course  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his 
indulging  in  this  harmless  bit  of  luxury,  first  discharging  his 
conscience  as  to  all  the  claims  of  essential  Christianity  upon 
him,  and  taking  every  precaution  not  to  allow  his  special  fancy 
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to  be  pursued  in  any  locality  where  Mammon  or  Atheism  is  at 
desperate  issue  with  Christ.  He  might  plant  a  tract,  like  the 
Happy  Yalley  of  Basselas,  into  which  he  could  easily  entice  a 
considerable  number  of  people  who  were  deeply  devoted  to 
Oongregationalism  and  moderately  so  to  Christianity,  and  per- 
haps by  this  harmless  dispenditure  of  surplus  wealth  might 
even  reUeve  the  working  church  of  burdensome  and  unassimi- 
lable  material.  Indeed,  a  zoological  preserve  of  various  spe- 
cies of  sectarianism  might  not  be  any  less  admissible  than  a 
Japanese  village.  But  when  a  world  is  lying  in  wickedness, 
and  when  aU  the  inequalities  of  pagan  selfnseeking  press  upon 
Christendom,  and  still  find  apostles  and  defenders  in  the  seats 
of  Christian  culture,  it  really  does  seem  most  pitiful  business 
to  set  earnest  men  and  women  to  such  observance  of  phylac- 
teries as  is  implied  in  the  endeavor  to  propagate  that  mere 
shell  known  as  a  form  of  church  government.  So  far  as  it  is 
not  a  shell,  but  grows  out  of  some  good  thing  deeper  than  itself, 
then  all  that  is  important  in  it  is  secured  if  we  maintain  the 
right  of  that  deeper  thing  to  manifest  itself  incidentally  in 
this  exterior  way. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  rather  slid  off  from  the  consideration 
of  High  Church  Congregationalism  to  that  of  the  system  as  it 
principally  appears  at  the  West,  in  its  form  of  simple  Sectari- 
anism, a  propagandism  without  the  dignity  of  principle.  In 
this  respect  it  is  no  worse  than  other  systems,  but  after  an 
experience  of  five  or  six  years  I  am  wholly  unable  to  pronounce 
it  essentially  better.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  nearer  or  farther  West  owe  their  existence  to 
any  artificially  incited  instinct  of  proselytism.  Most  of  them, 
of  every  form,  are  natural  crystallizations  of  believers  in  Christ, 
associated  according  to  familiar  forms,  or  forms  with  which 
they  have  easily  become  familiar.  But  unhappily  there  is  an 
imexpended  residue  of  effort  which  goes  distinctly  and  avow- 
edly to  the  building  up,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  the 
kingdom  of  Congregationalism,  or  of  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
And  this  is  then  obliged  to  excuse  itself  before  the  Christian 
conscience  by  putting  forth  claims  which,  if  they  are  not  hol- 
low, really  mean  that  everything  outside  of  itself  is  an  essenti- 
ally mutilated  and  defective  gospeL 
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Sectarianism  is  the  mother,  rather  than  the  daughter  of 
High  Churchmanship.  For  instance,  the  question  of  polity  was 
hardly  raised,  hardly  had  a  meaning  in  Catholicism,  tmtil  the 
Reformation.  Thus,  whether  the  bishop  and  presbyter  are  two 
orders  or  one,  whether  episcopal  superiority,  or  even  the  papacy, 
is  of  Divine  or  human  right,  whetlier  the  pope  has  a  xmiversal 
bishopric  or  only  a  supreme  archbishopric,  how  far  national 
churches  have  indefeasible  national  rights,  whether  the  papacy 
and  the  Roman  bishopric  are  or  are  not  inseparable,  were  lei- 
surely debated,  but  rather  as  a  theological  luxury  than  as  neces- 
sary to  be  decided.  That  which  exists  in  conscious  strength,  is 
not  apt  to  be  too  much  troubled  over  the  theory  of  its  own 
existence.  But  vulgar  proselytism  does  need  some  show  of 
higher  dignity  wherewith  to  cover  its  nakedness. 

Congregationalism,  however,  has  one  peculiar  glory :  it  may 
spread  far  and  wide,  but  it  caimot  be  eflEectively  propagated 
without  ceasing  to  be  itself.  The  Greek  cities,  in  their  mu- 
nicipal distinctness,  extended  themselves,  of  their  own  uncon- 
scious force,  from  Sinope  to  Marseilles.  But  had  the  Greeks 
abstracted  this  municipal  autonomy  as  a  substantive  principle, 
the  propagation  of  which  was  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  compacted  themselves  into  a  unity,  represented  by  triennial 
councils,  assisted  by  usurping  Amphictyonies,  soon  claiming 
authority  to  decide  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  municipal  magistra- 
cies, and  to  supervise  pretty  much  aJl  that  was  done  in  the 
world  of  Hellas,  then  this  new  federal  commonwealth  might 
have  been  a  very  excellent  thing,  and  might  have  received 
many  admirable  features  of  the  elder  order  into  itself.  But  it 
would  certainly  have  been  something  else  than  that  elder  order. 
Once  make  Congregationalism  a  denomination,  and  if  you  have 
not  killed  it,  you  have  hopelessly  scotched  it.  Nothing  is  fun- 
nier than  to  see  the  Presbyterian  spirit  of  the  founders  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  resuming  its  rights,  and  yet  testing  the 
phrases  of  genuine  and  original  Congregationalism  to  see  how 
far  they  can  be  stretched  without  snapping.  The  present 
writer,  however,  freely  avowing  a  defect  of  metaphysical  power, 
would  rather  turn  to  the  more  palpable  and  easily  resolvable 
problem  of  how  many  souls  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  cam- 
bric needle. 
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Bnt  are  these  imfruitful  qnestions,  and  tenth-rate  aims,  to  be 
extended  to  the  heathen  world  ?  It  seems  they  are.  Hitherto 
Congregationalists  have  been  content  to  say  that  Japan  needs 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  must  be  carried  to  it.  Everything 
else  the  quick  apprehensions  and  eager  energies  of  its  people 
can  easily  secure.  And  really,  if  there  are  newly  converted 
people  anywhere  in  the  world  who  can  be  trusted  to  care  for 
Christian  interests  in  forms  of  their  own  activity,  borrowing 
just  so  much  or  so  little  from  foreign  usage  as  they  are  inclined, 
it  is  the  Japanese.  One  would  think  that  when  an  Hellenic 
form  of  church  administration,  accepted  by  the  apostles  but 
nowhere  enjoined,  re-emerges  after  near  two  thousand  years, 
under  the  partisan  exegesis  of  a  time  of  stress,  in  England,  to 
be  profoundly  modified  there,  is  then  transported  to  New  Eng- 
land, to  undergo  all  the  sharp  local  differentiations  of  her 
necessities,  and  then  emigrates  to  the  interior,  to  become  no 
one  yet  knows  exactly  what,  it  would  have  by  this  time  pretty 
weU  worn  oflE  the  gloss  of  imagined  sacredness.  It  might 
surely  then  be  left  in  peace,  when  exjnveyed  to  Japan,  to  find 
its  afllnities,  and  to  resolve  itself  into  any  new  composite  which 
might  in  the  judgment  of  these  new  brethren  best  serve  the 
great  end  to  which  aU  these  merely  instrumental  ends  are  but 
as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  And  these  brethren  do  actu- 
ally meet  together,  of  their  own  motion,  with  other  brethren, 
of  identical  doctrine,  worship,  and  principles  of  Christian  liv- 
ing, and  of  closely  related  methods,  and  prepare  to  unite  their 
forces  under  a  scheme  which  does  honor  to  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  each  company.  Unity  is  the  great  need,  and  unity  is 
attained  under  a  plan  which  allows  the  Congregationalist  to  be 
still  a  Congregationalist,  and  the  Presbyterian  stiU  a  Presby- 
terian. It  may  be  that  the  scale  would  ultimately  turn  some- 
what more  heavily  to  the  Presbyterian  side.  What  if  it  should  ? 
Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  angels  would  shed  one  tear 
over  such  a  thing  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  large-hearted 
Congregational  Christians  of  America  would  lose  their  interest 
in  the  evangelization  of  Japan  if  it  were  uncertain  whether  the 
souls  brought  in  might  not  possibly  hear  the  name  of  John 
Ejiox  five  times  where  they  heard  that  of  John  Bobinson 
three  ?    In  either  event  they  would  be  brought  up  in  vital 
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godliness,  sound  doctrine,  evangelical  freedom,  and  manly  care 
of  their  own  affairs.  And  American  Christians  must  needs 
throw  an  apple  of  discord  into  the  feast  of  their  happy  union  ! 
Yet  why  should  we  wonder  ?  Is  it  not  an  apostle  who  says, 
even  of  his  own  fellow-laborers :  "  For  all  seek  their  own,  not 
the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's  "  ? 

I  know  it  is  i^d  that  Mr.  Neesima  disapproves  of  this  new 
arrangement.  It  is  easy  to  say  so.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  its  details  are  beyond  criticism.  And  it  is  sagacious  to 
endeavor  to  cover  the  unhandsomeness  of  sectarian  interference 
imder  the  name  of  this  admirable  man,  whose  natural  modesty, 
«uid  reluctance  to  fall  out  with  old  friends,  will  probably  keep 
him  from  contradicting  this  assertion,  particularly  in  his  pre- 
carious condition  of  health.  But  the  outcry  was  anterior  to 
this  assumption  of  Mr.  Keesima's  dissent.  It  would  be  unchar- 
itable to  say  that  the  opponents  of  this  happy  scheme  of  union 
are  copying  Beza,  and  feel  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for 
Japan  to  become  Christian  unless  she  can  be  Congregational 
too.  But  the  comparison  will  suggest  itself,  though  it  needs  to 
be  greatly  tempered  in  the  application.  Those,  however,  were 
the  golden  days  of  American  Congregationalism,  when  she 
cared  little  whether  or  not  she  was  dissolved  in  outward  form, 
if  only  she  could  be  found  to  rise  again  in  that  sweet  and  strong 
spirit  of  Christ  which  the  fathers  brought  hither. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy 
hold  strongly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  as 
something  the  defect  of  which  destroys  the  regularity,  or  even 
the  validity,  of  a  church-order.  But  no  clergyman  can  be 
brought  to  account  for  rejecting  this  theory,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  rejected  by  many  great  Anglican  divines  in  almost 
every  generation  since  the  consecration  of  Parker.  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  fight  vigorously,  but  in  Convocation 
and  Convention  each  knows  his  own  standing  to  be  perfectly 
safe.  And  even  the  mischance  of  an  indecent  rebuff  from  an 
overbearing  bishop  disturbs  the  whole  country.  This  is  the 
way  the  Apostolic  Succession  behaves.  Does  the  Apostolic 
Polity  do  as  well  ?  Until  lately  we  should  unhesitatingly  have 
said,  Yes.  But  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  some  years  back, 
in  a  Boston  Association,  makes  me  hesitate.    My  voucher  is 
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the  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer,  rector  of  Clirist  Church,  Andover, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  who  anthor- 
izes  me  to  use  his  name.  A  member  of  the  body,  who  had 
left  better  prospects  elsewhere  for  very  much  worse  in  Congre- 
gationalism, on  account  of  his  preference  for  it,  had  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  choice  of  the  seven.  He  incidentally  remarked, 
that  the  apostles  were  guided  by  wisdom  for  their  present  need, 
but  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  they  meant  to  establish  a 
norm  for  the  church  of  all  ages — an  opinion,  1  may  remark, 
respecting  the  Diaconate,  which  is  freely  allowed  in  both  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  As  soon  as  he  had 
ended,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  Association  rose,  and  re- 
marked,  that  the  brother  must  certainly  see  the  impropriety  of 
his  remaining  any  longer  in  a  Congregational  body.  He  hoped 
he  would  not,  being  only  one,  compel  his  brethren  to  resign 
their  membership,  and  thus  break  up  the  Association.  A  sec- 
ond leading  clergyman  supported  the  first,  and  thus  it  went 
round,  a  small  fraction  only,  Mr.  Palmer  says,  venturing  on  a 
feeble  defence.  ]^ote,  the  essayist  had  not  said  a  word  impugn- 
ing the  most  exclusive  theory  of  High  Church  Congregation- 
alism. He  had  merely  propounded  a  variant  opinion  respect- 
ing a  subordinate  point.  He  sat  astounded  under  the  avalanche 
of  denunciation,  but  at  length  recovering  himself  ventured 
mildly  to  suggest  that  perhaps  none  of  his  brethren  had  given 
quite  so  convincing  a  proof  of  attachment  to  Congregationalism 
as  he.  This  recalled  them  to  a  certain  sense  of  their  behavior, 
and  the  matter  dropped.  But  imagine  the  stiffest  Churchman 
from  Lambeth  to  Sacramento  proposing  the  virtual  excommu- 
nication of  another  Episcopalian  for  maintaining  that  the  Epis- 
copate itself,  not  to  say  the  Diaconate,  is  simply  of  hiunan 
right!  No  wonder  that  of  four  successive  scribes  of  that 
Association  three  have  seceded  into  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  reasoned,  or  might  certainly  very  weU  have  reasoned, 
that  if  they  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  High  Church  opin- 
ion, they  would  do  well  to  go  where  Low  Churchmen  had 
ascertained  rights. 

But  this  explosion  of  furious  folly,  though  happening  in  a 
Boston  Association,  may  have  been  a  mere  unexplainable  por- 
tent, from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred.      Yet  after  Dr. 
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Newman  Smyth's  installation  in  New  Haven,  a  Congregational 
paper  of  the  farthest  West — quoted  disapprovingly  in  the  Inde- 
pendent — ^passing  lightly  over  his  theology,  insists  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  Congregationalism  to  place  over  one  of  its  great 
churches  a  man  who  avows  that  he  asks  nothing  of  a  particular 
church-polity,  except  that  it  shall  work  easily.  Then  any  one 
who  comes  from  another  denomination  ought  to  be  required  to 
make  a  solemn  Act  of  Benunciation,  and  if  his  coming  is  also 
a  return,  the  Act  of  Benunciation  ought  to  be  made  likewise 
an  Act  of  Bepentance.  Are  the  East  and  the  West,  as  two 
great  arms,  to  close  and  smother  every  man  who  accepts 
Congregationalism  as  a  legitimate  fact,  but  refuses  to  profess  it 
as  an  Article  of  Faith  ?  Then  they  ought  to  have  begun  with 
Hartford,  for  in  a  letter  to  me  the  late  beloved  Professor  Ejirr 
avows  himself  ^^a  Low  Churchman  of  the  most  abandoned 
description.*'  Indeed,  Hartford  and  Tale,  Andover  and  Ober- 
lin^  and  Bangor,  may  be  expected  to  stand  together  here. 
When  was  this  poisonous  seed  of  High  Church  intolerance 
planted  in  Congregationalism,  this  seed  whose  growth  has  since 
done  so  much  to  kiU  within  it  its  original  and  proper  charac- 
ter? Apparently  somewhat  before  1852.  Not  far  from  that 
date,  and  so  far  as  I  know  for  the  first  time,  a  violent  attack 
was  made  upon  those  sons  of  New  England  who  had  left  their 
ancestral  polity  for  the  wealthy  benefices  of  Middle  State 
Presbyterianism.  This  attack  was  seen  to  be  pointed  mainly 
at  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  was  accepted  and  resented  by  him 
as  it  deserved.  The  evil  impulses  then  set  in  motion  have  since 
propagated  themselves  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and,  as 
we  see,  are  now  swelling  to  send  themselves  in  a  mischievous 
tide  over  the  islands  of  Ajria.  But  this  spirit  of  arrogant  assump- 
tion and  greedy  proselytism  is  so  foreign  to  the  genuine  tone  and 
noblest  traditions  of  American  Congregationalism,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  but  that,  however  destructive  it  may  be  for  a 
while,  it  will  finally  be  subdued  and  cast  out  into  some  more 
congruous  and  congenial  home. 

Chablbs  C.  Stabbuok. 
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Article  IIL— CONWAY'S  "EDMUND  RANDOLPH." 

Omitted  Chapters  of  History ;  Disclosed  in  the  Life  cmd 
Papers  of  Edmund  RamdoVph;  Governor  of  Virginia; 
First  Attomey-Greneral  United  States ;  Secretary  of  State, 
By  MoNouBB  Daniel  Conway,  author  of  "  Pine  and  Palm," 
"  The  Wandering  Jew,"  etc.  New  York  and  London :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1888. 

This  handsome  volume  presents  the  life,  character,  and  career 
of  one  who,  if  tried  by  the  highest  standards,  makes  good  his 
title  to  rank  among  the  very  ablest  and  permanently  influential 
statesmen  of  our  country,  one  whose  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  highest  tasks,  whose  career  was  varied  and  prolonged,  whose 
fields  of  effort  and  duty  were  lofty  and  conspicuous,  and  whose 
fortune  and  glory  it  was  to  have  laid  a  strong,  wise,  and  com- 
pelling hand  on  the  helm  of  our  American  ship  of  state  in  the 
first  decade  of  her  career.  It  is  too,  the  portrait  of  a  noble, 
engaging,  and  withal  pathetic,  personal  figure  and  character. 

The  story  which  so  well  deserved  to  be  told,  is  well  told  by 
Mr.  Conway, — ^not  without  an  evident  ardent  purpose  to  set 
right  his  subject  against  misjudgments  and  wrongs  which  he 
believes  him  to  have  suffered, — "slings  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous fortune" — ^but  in  frank  and  entire  reliance  on  the  authentic 
materials  which  he  has  found  and  gathered,  and  certainly  for 
the  most  part  with  moderation  of  judgment  and  fairness  of 
treatment  towards  all  with  whom  his  work  and  narrative  deal. 

The  stage  of  national  development  which  we  have  now 
reached,  and  the  needs  and  dangers  of  our  times,  make  the 
work  of  rescuing  from  f orgetfulness  the  personal  as  well  as  the 
public  lineaments  of  our  early  statesmen  and  leaders,  specially 
valuable  and  patriotic.  Hurried  and  absorbing  as  is  our  cur- 
rent life,  intelligent  citizens  have,  and  ever  wiU  have,  an  open 
eye  and  ear  for  the  portraits  and  achievements  of  the  individ- 
ual men  who  illustrated  the  early  days  of  our  Eepublic.  Among 
such  men,  few  better  deserve  study,  for  charm  of  personal 
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interest  or  valne  of  public  service,  than  the  man  whose  fame 
Mr.  Conway  has  here  sought  to  rescue  from  the  "convention- 
alized disfigurement"  in  which  it  has  been  left  to  posterity. 
To  follow  Mr.  Conway  in  this  effort  turns  attention  to  a  period, 
— ^to  scenes  and  actors, — of  the  highest  patriotic  interest  to 
Americans. 

To  Edmund  Bandolph  might  be  applied  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Burke  painted  his  son, — "He  was  made  a  public 
creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  duty."  His  descent  was  from  three  generations 
of  the  best  blood  of  Virginia, — ^a  race  of  high-minded,  cultiva- 
ted, publicHspirited  gentlemen,  worthy  to  share  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  States.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Sir  John 
Bandolph  of  the  second  generation  of  American  Bandolphs, 
"perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Conway,  "the  only  native  of  this  country 
ever  knighted."  His  father  was  the  dose  friend  of  JeflEerson, 
and  like  him  a  skeptic  in  religion,  of  literary  tastes,  and  an 
eminent  lawyer. 

The  youth  of  Edmund  Bandolph  was  cast  in  days  and  scenes 
of  almost  unexampled  charm  and  interest  in  our  history.  Bom 
in  1753,  he  was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  at 
Williamsburg  in  1T71.  His  father,  the  king's  attorney  for 
Virginia,  though  doubtless  sympathizing  with  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  break  his  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  in  1775,  seeing  a  revolution  at  hand,  he  sailed 
for  England  with  his  family,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1784,  leaving,  as  his  only  bequest  to  his  son,  the  shadow  of 
his  apparent  Toryism.  Edmund,  who  had  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia, ardently  supported  the  American  cause,  and  in  August, 
1775,  joined  the  military  family  of  Washington  at  Cambridge 
as  aide-de-camp.  Early  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  for  Williamsburg  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention which  met  May  6  of  that  year,  and  of  which  Bandolph 
was  the  youngest  member.  Here  his  public  career  may  be  said 
to  have  begun,  and  from  this  time  until  his  retirement  from 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  in  August,  1795, — a  period  but 
little  short  of  twenty  years, — ^he  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  great 
course  of  civil  events  which  carried  the  country  to  independ- 
ence and  led  on  to  the  foundation  of  the  nation  by  the  Consti- 
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tation  of  1789  and  to  the  saccessfnl  establifiliinent  of  the  gov- 
eminent  under  it  by  the  administration  of  Washington. 

In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1776,  which  nnmbered  among 
its  members  Patrick  Henry,  Gleorge  Mason,  James  Madison, 
Henry  Lee,  and  the  long  roll  of  their  compeers, — ^the  flower  of 
the  intellect  and  character  of  the  State,  an  array  of  talent  prob- 
ably never  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  local  public  body  in 
America, — ^young  Bandolph  bounded  to  influence  and  favor; 
and  became  by  the  election  of  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  1776,  Attomey-Gteneral.  His  appearance  at  this  time  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary: 

"  His  noble  stature,  his  handsome  faoe,  his  unfailing  address,  insen- 
sibly arrest  the  attention He  spoke  with  a  readiness,  with  a  fnU- 

ness  of  iUustration,  and  with  an  elegance  of  manner  and  expression, 
that  excited  universal  admiration."    p.  88. 

Li  the  spring  of  1779  he  was  sent  to  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  retiring  from  this  service  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  again  returned  in  1780;  but  early  in  1782  he  re- 
paired to  Kichmond  to  aid  in  inducing  the  State  to  give  its 
consent  to  the  impost  required  by  Congress,  and  to  seecure 
their  compensation  to  the  Yirginia  congressmen.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  service,  Mr.  Conway  notes  the  interesting  histori- 
cal fact  that  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Southern  States  which 
objected  that  their  quotas  of  taxation  as  fixed  by  Congress 
were  based  on  the  enumeration  of  slaves,  Madison  induced 
Congress,  in  1783,  to  adopt  the  rule  of  representing  negroes, 
which  became  the  rule  in  the  Constitution  of  1789.     (p.  47.) 

In  November,  1786,  Eandolph  was  elected  Governor.  Dur- 
ing the  small  intervals  of  his  public  employments,  from  his 
return  from  Washington's  camp  in  1775  to  his  election  as  Gk)v- 
emor,  he  had  assiduously  pursued  his  profession  and  had 
reached  the  foremost  rank  at  a  bar  then  the  foremost  of  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  touch  on  aU  public  inter- 
ests with  Washington,  JeflFerson,  Henry,  and  Madison,  and 
especially  charging  himseK  with  the  care  of  the  legal,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  the  general,  business  aJSfairs  of  Washington  in  Vir- 
ginia. Among  these  services,  the  case  of  Site  et  al,  v.  Fcdrfaac^ 
which  involved  Washington's  estates,  was  carried  by  Randolph 
against  Lord  Fairfax,    (p.  60.) 
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In  1785,  he  began  that  series  of  services  which  resulted  in 
the  convention  of  1787  and  the  Oonstitntion  of  1789,  and  which 
gives  Eandolph  his  well-supported  claim  to  the  lofty  honor  of 
chief  author  of  our  Constitution.  A  conference  at  Alexandria 
and  Mt  Vernon  in  May,  1785,  on  the  condition  of  the  Confed- 
eration,—of  which  next  to  nothing  is  now  known, — ^was  the 
first  step^  In  January,  1786,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  at  Annapolis  to  take  into  consideration  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

But  greater  than  all  other  services,  in  these  first  steps,  was 
his  share  in  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  Washington  to  attend 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787.  The  correspondence  on 
this  subject  which  Mr.  Conway's  volume  contains  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  of  Randolph's  agency  in  influencing  the  retired 
soldier  to  reenter  public  life.  To  his  urgent  judgment,  acting 
against  the  advice  and  influence  of  Madison,  who  suggested 
placing  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  chair  of  the  convention,  we  owe 
the  first  of  the  two  greatest  factors  in  securing  the  j^ational 
Constitution  and  a  permanent  government  under  it, — ^the  une- 
qualled public  influence,  practical  wisdom,  and  perfect  patriot- 
ism of  Washington,  and  the  intellectual  and  judicial  greatness 
of  Marshall.  N'o  patriotic  American  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
evidence  here  given  which  establishes  this  fact.    (pp.  63-68.) 

Well  does  Mr.  Conway  say:  "The  student  of  our  constitu- 
tional history,  looking  back  through  the  vista  of  a  century,  sees 
in  the  chain  of  causes  that  led  to  our  Union  two  links  especially 
salient;  one  was  the  Annapolis  Convention,  which  convinced 
men  representing  divergent  views  and  interests  that  they  should 
unite  for  mutual  aid ;  the  other  was  the  consent  of  Washington 
to  attend  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  securing  for  its  work 
the  sanction  of  his  powerful  name.  Both  of  these  were  pri- 
marily due  to  Randolph."    (p.  62.) 

There  is  hardly  a  more  fascinating  inteUectnal  work  than  the 
examination  of  the  process  of  growth  of  great  results  in  the 
reahn  of  nature  or  reason ;  but  the  study  of  so  consimunate  a 
result  as  our  Constitution — a  result  which  excites  more  and 
more  as  the  years  of  its  life  roll  into  the  centuries,  the  admira- 
tion of  foreign  thinkers  and  nations  and  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  Americans, — ^furnishes  a  higher  than  mere  intel- 
lectual interest;  to  us,  it  is  a  grateful  and  patriotic  duty. 
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Eandolph  was  less  than  thirty-f  onr  years  of  age  when  the 
Federal  Convention  convened  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787- 
A  majority  of  the  States — seven — ^were  not  represented  until 
May  25.  On  the  29th,  "the  main  business  of  the  convention,'^ 
in  Mr.  Madison's  words,  "was  opened"  by  Mr.  Randolph  in  a 
speech  which  even  in  the  condensation  of  Madison's  report, 
shows  the  quality  and  power  of  his  mind  and  his  complete  grasp 
of  the  situation. 

"He  observed,  that,  in  revising  the  federal  system  we  ought  to 
inquire,  first,  into  the  properties  which  such  a  government  ought  to 
possess ;  secondly,  the  defects  of  the  Ck)nf ederation ;  thirdly,  the  danger 
of  our  situation ;  and  fourthly,  the  remedy." 

He  then  launched  upon  the  convention  these  weighty  and 
pregnant  thoughts : 

"  The  character  of  such  a  government  ought  to  secure,  first,  against 
foreign  invasion ;  secondly,  against  dissensions  between  members  of  the- 
Union,  or  seditions  in  particular  States;  thirdly,  to  procure  to  the 
several  States  various  blessings  of  which  an  isolated  situation  was 
incapable ;  fourthly,  it  should  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  encroach- 
ment ;  and  fifthly,  to  be  paramount  to  the  State  Constitutions." 

Never  since  that  same  May  29, 1787,  have  the  great  ideas^ 
the  essential  aims  and  circumscriptions,  of  our,  Constitution  and 
government,  as  they  exist  at  the  end  of  a  century,  been  more 
powerfully  or  accurately  expressed  and  drawn  than  in  these 
remarkable  sentences. 

After  touching  in  their  order  upon  the  other  topics  sug- 
gested, "  he  then  proceeded,"  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison, 
"to  the  remedy;  the  basis  of  which,  he  said,  must  be  the 
republican  principle.  He  proposed,  as  comformable  to  hifr 
ideas  the  following  resolutions,  which  he  explained  one  by 
one," — a  series  of  fifteen  resolutions  which  were  at  once 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and  were  from 
May  30th  to  June  13th,  the  sole  subject  of  discussion  and  con- 
sideration in  the  convention.  On  the  latter  day,  the  committee 
rose  and  reported  to  the  House  the  result  of  the  considera- 
tion of  Randolph's  propositions  in  the  form  of  nineteen 
resolutions. 

This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
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A  close  comparison  of  Bandolph's  fifteen  resolutions  with 
the  nineteen  wronght  ontbythe  discussions  of  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  convention,  shows  but  few  important  changes. 

Bandolph,  sharing  the  view  of  most  of  his  associates,  and  of 
the  people,  had  proposed  that  the  work  of  the  convention 
should  consist  in  '^correcting  and  enlarging  the  Articles  of 
Confederation;"  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  declared 
that  "  a  national  Government  ought  to  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  a  supreme  Legislature,  Executive,  and  Judiciary." 

Bandolph  had  proposed  that  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the 
national  legislature  diould  be  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of 
contribution  of  the  respective  States,  or  to  the  number  of  free 
inhabitants,  '^  as  the  one  or  the  other  rule  might  seem  best  in 
different  cases;"  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  proposed 
that  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  whole  number  of  whUe  and  free  citizens  and 
inhabitants,  and  three-jifiha  of  dU  otJier  persons^  except  Indians 
not  taxed. 

Bandolph  had  proposed  that  the  second  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  should  be  elected  by  the  first  branch  out  of 
persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  State  legiBlatures ;  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee  proposed  that  the  second  branch  should 
be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

Bandolph  had  proposed  that  "a  national  Executive  be 
instituted  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature,"  without 
specifying  its  number ;  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  pro- 
posed that  the  Executive  should  consist  of  one  person  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  legislature. 

Bandolph  had  proposed  that  "  the  executive  and  a  conve- 
nient number  of  the  national  judiciary,"  constituting  a  council 
of  revision,  should  have  a  qualified  negative  on  all  acts  of 
national  legislation,  but  giving  an  absolute  negative  to  the 
national  legislature  on  all  acts  of  the  several  States ;  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee  proposed  that  the  executive  should  have 
a  qualified  negative  only,  but  that  the  national  legislature 
should  have  an  absolute  negative  on  aU  laws  of  the  States 
"  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the 
Articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union." 
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Bandolph  had  proposed  that  the  national  jndiciaiy  should 
^^  consist  of  one  or  more  supreme  tribnnalB  and  of  inferior  tri- 
bunals to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature  f  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee  proposed  that  the  national  judiciary 
should  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the 
national  legislature,  with  power  in  the  national  legislature,  to 
appoint  inferior  tribunals. 

Sandolph's  sixth  resolution  had  proposed  that  the  national 
legislature  should  be  empowered  ^^  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the 
Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfil  its 
duty  under  the  Articles  thereof ;"  this  provision  did  not  appear 
in  the  committee's  resolutions. 

On  the  motion  in  the  committee  for  a  single  executiye,  San- 
dolph  opposed  it  with  great  earnestness  on  a  variety  of  grounds 
reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  most  important  being,  appar- 
ently, that  "  the  temper  of  the  people  was  adverse  to  the  very 
semblance  of  monarchy."  He  favored  an  executive  of  three 
members.* 

On  June  15th,  the  report  of  the  committee,  having  been 
postponed  from  the  13th,  "  to  give  an  opportunity  for  other 
plans  to  be  proposed,"  Mr.  Patterson  of  New  Jersey,  repre- 
senting chiefly  the  opposition  of  the  smaller  States  to  the  pro- 
portional representation  of  the  States  in  the  national  legislature, 
but  also  the  idea  of  limiting  the  work  of  the  convention  to 
changes  in  the  existing  frame  of  government,  laid  before  the 
convention  a  "  plan  "  of  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, consisting  of  nine  resolutions, — "  a  plan  concerted," 
says  Mr.  Madison,t  "among  the  deputation,  or  members  there- 
of, from  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Martin,  from  Maryland." 

Here  arose  the  most  brilliant  and  instructive  debate  of  the 
convention,  participated  in  by  Randolph,  Madison,  Sherman, 
Wilson,  Patterson,  and  signalized  by  Hamilton's  famous  first 
speech  in  the  convention.  The  questions  of  a  nation  or  a  con- 
federacy, and  of  the  safety  and  autonomy  of  the  individual 
States,  and  especially  of  the  smaller,  were  the  high  topics  in 
this  great  forensic  tournament.  Whoever  is  not  familiar  with 
these  debates,  on  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th  of  June,  has  yet  to 

♦Madison  Papers,  II.,  TBI.  +2  Madison  Papers,  II.,  862,  note. 
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learn  the  real  intellectual  power,  forensic  and  historical  learn- 
ing, and  prof onnd  political  sagacity  which  went  to  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  of  our  constitutional  fabric  and  life.  Except- 
ing the  Federalist,  and  in  some  respects  not  excepting  even  the 
Federalist,  these  debates  are  our  most  precious  constitutional 
memorials. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  motion  to  postpone  generally  the 
first  of  Mr.  Patterson's  resolutions  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
seven  States  to  three,  Maryland  being  divided,  and  the  conven- 
tion resumed  the  consideration  of  the  committee's  report.  The 
discussion  was  continued  until  June  2l8t,  when  Mr.  Gerry 
moved  that  "  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  government  (except  the  part  relating  to 
the  executive)  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  a  constitution  conformable  thereto."  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed,  called  the  Conmiittee  of  Detail,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  mode  of  selecting  the  executive  was  resumed 
and  continued  until  June  26th,  when  the  entire  work  of  the 
convention,  consisting  of  twenty-three  resolutions,  together 
with  the  propositions  of  Mr.  0.  Pinckney,  offered  on  May 
29th,  and  of  Mr.  Patterson,  offered  on  June  16th,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Detail. 

This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— each  stage  having  occupied  two  weeks. 

Comparing  the  twenty-three  resolutions  of  June  26th,  with 
Bandolph's  original  plan  and  the  committee's  resolutions  of 
June  13th,  it  is  found  that  the  only  radical  change  consists  in 
giving  each  State  an  equal  vote  in  the  second  branch  and  mak- 
ing this  branch  consist  of  two  members  from  each  State,  who 
shall  votejper  capita. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union 
over  State  constitutions  and  laws  was  secured  by  the  seventh 
and  twentieth  resolutions  of  June  26th,  the  former  of  which 
provided  that  the  legislative  acts  of  the  national  legislature 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  and  all  treaties 
made  and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  States,  and  that  the 
judiciaries  of  the  several  States  shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their 
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declBionfl,  ^^  anything  in  the  respective  laws  of  the  individual 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;"  and  the  latter,  that 
the  State  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  should  be 
bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Articles  of  the  Union.  The  pro- 
visions thus  expressed  were  not  new,  but  only  a  new  method  of 
securing  a  result  aimed  at  from  the  first  by  the  advocates  of  a 
national  government. 

The  resolutions  of  June  26th  also  made  a  new  expression  of 
the  grant  of  judicial  power  to  the  Union,  extending  it  generally 
"  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  general  legislature,'^ 
as  well  as  to  ^^such  other  questions  as  involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmony."  This,  however,  is  but  a  modification  and 
extension  of  the  conception  embodied  in  Sandolph's  ninth  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  in  the  thirteenth  resolution  of  June  13th. 

With  the  exceptions,  therefore,  of  the  limitation  of  the 
executive  to  one  person,  and  of  the  equal  representation  of  the 
states  in  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legislatmre — ^the 
latter  a  concession  wrung  from  the  convention  by  the  smaller 
states  under  the  express  alternative  of  the  defeat  of  the  object 
of  the  convention — and  of  the  mode  of  choosing  the  executive 
— the  method  adopted  being  an  entire  variance  from  the  plan 
of  Btindolph  and  from  the  conmiittee's  resolutions  of  June  13th 
— ^we  may  say  that  the  material  of  a  constitution  evolved  by  the 
four  weeks'  discussions  of  the  convention  and  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  contained  only  three  important  depart- 
ures from  Randolph's  plan ;  (1)  the  equal  representation  of  the 
states  in  the  second  branch;  (2)  the  single  executive;  and 
(8)  the  mode  of  choosing  the  executive ;  and  of  these,  the  first 
was  the  result  of  an  unlooked-for  conflict  between  the  larger 
and  smaller  States,  and  the  last,  a  modification  of  the  plans 
equally  of  Bandolph  and  of  the  committee. 

On  August  6th,  the  conmiittee  of  detail  made  its  report, 
distributing  the  powers  and  functions  covered  by  the  final  reso- 
lutions of  the  convention  into  articles  and  sections,  in  the  gen- 
eral manner  observed  in  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan.  Whoever  dili- 
gently examines  this  draft  or  prqjet  and  compares  it  with  the 
resolutions  of  June  26th  and  with  Pinckney's  "  plan,"  will  be 
struck  with  the  infiuence  of  the  latter  not  only  in  the  form 
of  our  present  Constitution  but  in  many  of  its  details, — de- 
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tails  which  are  not  only  important  but  are  deviations  from 
and  additions  to  the  resolutions  of  June  26th.  For  example, 
the  preamble  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail  follows  about 
equally  the  plan  of  Pinckney  and  the  "sketch"  of  Hamil- 
ton, as  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Madison  near  the  close  of 
the  convention  ;^  while  in  the  details  of  the  separate  powers  of 
€ach  house  of  the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  express  lunitations 
upon  the  States,  the  report  follows  to  a  striking  degree  the 
form  and  sequence  of  Finckney's  plan.  The  of&ce  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  seems  to  have  been,  not  merely  to  put  in  due 
form,  order  and  collocation,  the  propositions  or  principles  for- 
mulated by  the  convention,  but  to  evolve  their  applications,  and 
the  specific  functions  of  the  several  agencies  of  government 
required  to  carry  into  effect  the  ideas  fixed  upon  by  the  con- 
vention. As  respects  the  practical  adaptation  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, — ^the  evolution 
into  practicability,  of  the  propositions  of  the  convention  agreed 
upon  June  26th, — ^the  function  and  work  of  this  committee  was 
all-important,  far  more  important  than  its  title— committee  of 
detail — ^naturally  implies,  or  than  is  usually  ascribed  to  this  par- 
ticular committee.  Its  work,  as  reported,  dealt  with  all  the 
subjects  and  powers  apparently  supposed  to  be  important  to  an 
actual  working  plan  of  government.  Its  work  was  not  one  of 
redaction  only  but  of  construction ;  not  of  mere  phrasing  and 
expression,  but  of  origination  and  arrangement  on  certain  gen- 
eral lines  already  adopted  by  the  convention. 
This  was  the  third  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  convention  at  once,  August  7th,  took  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  detail  and  its  discussion  was  continued  daily, 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  three  secular  days,  till  Sat- 
urday, September  8th,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, "  to  revise  the  style  of,  and  arrange,  the  articles  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House."  This  committee  reported  Sep- 
tember 12th  in  the  form  of  a  complete  constitution. 

This  was  the  fourth  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

*  Madison  papers,  m,  Appendix  p.  zvi. 
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Comparison  of  this  report  with  that  of  the  committee  of  de- 
tail, and  study  of  the  debates  of  the  convention  from  Angust 
7th  to  September  12th — a  period  of  seven  weeks,  of  which 
twenty-nine  days  were  occupied  in  the  actual  discussions — show 
that  almost  every  feature  which  had  been  the  subject  of  debate 
in  the  first  three  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
was  reviewed  and  reconsidered  at  this  stage.  Of  the  latter  we 
may  specify  that  the  report  of  June  13th  had  provided  that 
'^  all  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing  the 
salaries  of  of&cers  of  the  government,  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  a  provision  which  was  limited  by 
the  report  of  September  12th  to  "  all  bills  for  raising  revenue.'* 

The  former  report  gave  to  Congress  power  "to  establish  such 
uniform  qualifications  of  the  members  of  each  House  as  to 
property^'*  as  to  it  might  seem  expedient.  The  latter  report 
omitted  this. 

The  former  report  gave  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  power  to  try  impeachments 
to  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  latter  report  vested  the  latter  power 
in  the  Senate  alone.  The  latter  report  also  added  to  the  grant 
of  power  to  Congress  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,"  which  was  contained  in  the  former  report — the 
very  important  words — "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  " — 
words  which  all  respectable  authorities  hold  to  be  limitationB 
on  the  taxing  power  of  Congress. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  pass  "uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies,"  was  also  added  to  the  latter  report. 

In  the  former  draft  Congress  was  authorized  "  to  borrow 
money,  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  " — ^but 
the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit  was  omitted  in  the  latter  re- 
port. 

Perhaps  the  change  of  most  practical  importance,  in  the 
light  of  our  experience,  effected  by  the  latter  report,  was  the 
insertion  of  the  clause  declaring  that  "  no  State  shall  pass  laws 
altering  or  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts." 

The  latter  report  contained  the  fugitive  slave  clause,  which 
was  not  found  in  the  former  report.  It  also  contained  the  pro- 
vision giving  power  to  Congress  "to  dispose  of  and  make  rules 
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and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  not  fonnd  in  the  former  report. 

The  report  of  September  12th  provided  that  a  vote  of  three- 
f  onrtiis  of  the  two  Honses  of  Congress  shonld  be  necessary  to 
pass  any  "  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  both  Houses  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  ad- 
journment)." Immediately  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  revision,  it  was  moved  to  strike  out  three- 
fourths  and  insert  two-thirds,  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The 
question  of  juries  in  civil  cases  also  arose,  which  led  to  the 
general  question  of  the  need  of  a  biU  of  rights  as  a  preface  or 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  motion  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  A  few  other 
amendments  were  debated  between  September  12th  and  17th, 
when  the  engrossed  Constitution  being  read,  it  was  signed  by 
the  President,  and  by  thirty-nine  delegates  of  the  fifty-five 
who  had  sat  in  the  convention,  representing  every  State  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island. 

This  was  the  last  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

Three  only  of  the  members  who  sat  until  the  end  iiefused  to 
sign,  and  of  these  Edmund  Eandolph  and  George  Mason  were 
two,  Elbridge  Gerry  being  the  third. 

Looking  closely  to  the  records  and  discussions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  it  is  seen,  we  think,  that  the  germs  of  the  Consti- 
tution lay  in  Randolph's  resolutions  of  May  29th,  with  the 
single  qualification  that  Randolph's  plan  looked  only  to  modifi- 
cations and  changes  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  not  to 
the  framing  of  a  new  charter  of  government  The  latter  re- 
mark applies  also  to  Mr.  Patterson's  plan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plan  of  Pinckney  manif estiy,  by  the  language  of  its  pream- 
ble, as  well  as  by  the  title  given  to  his  plan  by  its  author — 
"Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution  "—contemplated  a  new  and 
complete  instrument  to  supersede  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Such  was  the  generation  and  descent — ^birth  and  growth — of 
the  Constitution — ^fruit,  in  the  large  and  in  nearly  all  its  items, 
as  truly  as  the  British  constitution,  of  historic  causes  and  slow- 
ly-gathered forces,  blended  and  subdued  to  a  mighty  end,  by 
men  of  unsurpassed  sagacity.    The  mould  of  thought  and  idea 
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was  preeminently  Bandolph's ;  the  mould  of  style  and  form 
was  largely  Pinckney's. 

Here  it  is  not  superfluous  to  remark  again,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  others* — ^that  almost  the  only  piece  of  pure  inven- 
tion in  the  way  of  mechanism,  contained  in  the  Constitution — 
the  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President,  as  origi- 
nally provided  and  as  fixed  by  the  Xllth  amendment  in  1808 
— is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  instrument  which  has  failed  to 
do  its  intended  work ;  the  original  design  being  to  commit  the 
election  to  the  independent,  free  judgment  of  the  selected  body 
of  electorsf — ^the  actual  result  being  that  the  election  is  effected 
by  the  whole  people  and  any  exercise  of  judgment  by  the  elec- 
tors would  be  treated  as  political  usurpation,  dishonorable,  and 
a  fraud  on  the  people — a  fact  which  impressively  teaches  that 
permanent  good  results  in  government  are  growths,  and  not  off- 
hand contrivances ;  and  that  mere  forms,  as  well  under  written 
as  under  unwritten  constitutions,  offer  but  little  resistance  to 
the  definite  will  of  a  nation  or  people. 

One  can  hardly  name  a  more  interesting  or  valuable  study 
and  result  on  this  topic  at  the  present  time  than  a  simple  mono- 
graph, of  moderate  size,  which  should  trace  and  e:diibit  the 
origin  in  the  convention  of  1787  of  the  separate  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  putting  into  visible  contrast  the  stages  of  prog- 
ress of  the  work  and  pointing  out  the  articulations  which  bind 
the  whole  back  to  the  comprehensive  propositions  of  Randolph 
of  May  29th,  1787. 

The  name  of  Edmund  Randolph  is  missed  from  the  roll  of 
signers  of  the  Constitution  on  that  memorable  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember as,  Macaulay  says,  Pitt  was  missed  from  "  the  great 
muster  of  various  talents  "  which  pressed  the  trial  of  Hastings. 
On  repeated  occasions,  daring  the  sittings  of  the  convention, 
he  had  given  expression  to  his  poignant  disapproval,  as  mat- 
ters of  policy,  of  conclusions  reached  by  the  convention.    He 

♦Prof.  Johnston  in  the  Princeton  New  Review,  Sept.  1887,  and  E. 
L.  Godkin,  in  ''  Hand-book  of  Home  Rule,"  p.  187. 

The  latter  says :  **  The  objections  (of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1789)  covered  every  feature  in  it  but  one ;  and  that,  the  mode  of 
electing  the  President,  curiously  enough,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
said  to  have  utterly  failed.'* 

t  Story  on  the  Constitution,  §  1468. 
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was  deeply  opposed  to  a  single"  executive,  as  we  have  noticed. 
His  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
convention,  like  his  illustrious  colleague's,  Greorge  Mason,  seems 
to  have  deepened  towards  the  close ;  and  on  September  10th, 
while  the  mode  of  ratifying  the  Constitution  was  under  consid- 
eration, "  he  took,"  in  the  words  of  Madison's  report,  "  this  op- 
portunity to  state  his  objections  to  the  system." 

'<  They  turned,"  he  continued,  '*  on  the  Senate's  being  made  the  court 
of  impeachment  for  trying  the  Executive— on  the  necessity  of  three- 
fourths  instead  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  to  overrule  the  negative  of 
the  i'resident — on  the  smaUness  of  the  number  of  the  Representative 
branch— on  the  want  of  limitation  of  a  standing  army—on  the  general 
clause  oonceming  necessary  and  proper  laws— on  the  want  of  some  par- 
ticular restraint  on  navigation  acts— on  the  power  to  lay  duties  on  ex- 
ports—on the  authority  of  the  General  Legislature  to  interpose  on  the 
ajyplication  of  the  Executives  of  the  States— on  the  want  of  more  definite 
boundary  between  the  general  and  State  legislatures— and  between  the 
general  and  State  judiciaries—  on  the  qualified  power  of  the  President 
to  pardon  treasons— on  the  want  of  some  limit  to  the  power  of  the  Leg- 
islature regulating  their  own  compensations.'* 

He  declared  he  believed  such  a  system  must  end  in  tyranny. 
While  he  would  not  impede  the  wishes  of  the  convention,  he 
must  be  left  free,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
his  State,  to  act  according  to  his  judgment.  The  only  way,  he 
declared,  to  remove  his  objections  was  to  submit  the  pW  to 
Congress,  and  then  to  the  State  legislatures  and  State  conven- 
tions having  power  to  adopt,  reject,  or  amend,  and  finally  to 
another  general  convention,  with  power  to  adopt  or  reject 
amendments  coming  from  State  conventions,  and  to  finally 
establish  the  government. 

Again,  on  September  15th,  referring  to  the  dangerous  pow- 
ers granted  to  Congress,  he  expressed  his  pain  at  differing  from 
the  Convention  "  on  the  close  of  the  great  and  awful  subject  of 
their  labors, "  and  reiterated  his  proposal  for  a  new  convention. 
"  Should  this  proposition  be  disregarded,  it  would,  he  said,  be 
impossible  for  him  to  put  his  name  to  the  instrument.  Whether 
he  should  oppose  it  afterwards,  he  would  not  then  decide  ;  but 
he  would  not  deprive  himself  of  the  freedom  to  do  so  in  his 
own  State,  if  that  course  should  be  prescribed  by  his  final 

judgment. "  * 

*  Madison  papers,  ni,  1693. 
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On  the  17th,  Dr.  Franklin  having  appealed  to  the  members 
to  sign,  Kandolph  alluding  to  Franklin,  ^^  apologized  for  not 
signing  notwithstanding  the  vast  majority  and  venerable  names 
that  would  give  sanction  to  its  wisdom  and  worth.  .  .  .  He 
meant  only  to  keep  himself  free  to  be  governed  by  his  duty,  as 
it  should  be  prescribed  by  his  future  judgment. "  *  Pressed 
again,  with  friendly  persuasion,  by  Franklin,  he  declared  that 
in  refusing  to  sign,  he  ^^  took  a  step  which  might  be  the  most 
awful  of  his  life ;  but  it  was  dictated  by  his  conscience,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  hesitate, — much  less,  to  change." 

The  IXth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Conway's  book  is  a  distinct,  deep- 
ly interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  constitution,  —  a  veritable  "omitted  chapter 
of  history.  "  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  student's  quest  of  his- 
torical materials,  he  has  made  the  "  loft "  of  the  State  house 
at  Bichmond,  the  drawers  and  closets  of  families  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, public  and  private  collections  of  manuscripts,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  public  archives,  yield  up  their  treasures,  till, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  the  result  has  been  an  accumulation  of  un- 
published material,  the  reduction  of  which  to  the  dimension  of 
this  volume  has  been  the  hard  part  of  my  task. "  f  The  corre- 
spondence between  Madison  and  Bandolph  in  March  and  April, 
1787,  shows  them  each  busy  with  thoughts  of  the  coming  con- 
vention ;  and  Kandolph  sketches  some  features  of  the  work  as 
he  conceives  it,  to  which  Madison  replies  with  a  like  sketch  of 
his  own  views.  But  among  Randolph's  papers  Mr.  Conway 
finds  "a  note  of  7  March,  1788,"  in  which  a  constitution  is  de- 
fined as  "  a  compact  in  which  the  people  themselves  are  the  sole 
parties ;  delineating  the  degree  to  which  they  have  parted  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  power,  as  well  as  prescribing 
how  far  each  of  the  simple  forms  of  government  is  to  be  pur- 
sued in  acts  of  legislation. "  This  definition,  if  duly  pondered 
and  grasped,  would  have  saved  Jefferson,  and  even  Madison 
himself,  in  1798  and  1800,  from  making  themselves  the  virtual, 
though  unconscious,  authors  of  nullification  and  secession  as 
constitutional  instead  of  revolutionary  dogmas,  in  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions  and  the  Virginia  Report. 

*  Madison  papers,  III,  1600.  \  Preface,  p.  6. 
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But  Mr.  Conway  has  uncovered  a  document  of  far  higher 
interest, — "the  dntught  of  a  national  constitution  by  Edmund 
Randolph, " — saved  from  the  flames  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention and  preserved  among  the  inherited  papers  of  George 
Mason's  descendants.  It  is  a  precious  discovery, — a  paper  cov- 
ering nine  folio  pages  in  Randolph's  small  handwriting,  "  evi- 
dently used, "  says  Mr.  Conway,  "  in  committee  of  detail,  each 
item  being  ticketed  ofi  when  disposed  of. "  It  is  filled  with 
numerous  erasures  and  interpolations,  with  notes  by  John  Rut- 
ledge.  In  the  vivid  words  of  our  author,  "  Randolph's  altera- 
tions of  his  draft,  suggesting  consultations  with  one  and  another 
leader,  the  compulsory  modifications,  the  Rutledge  notes,  make 
this  old  document  in  some  sort  a  composite  constitution. "  (p.73) 

What  was  only  less  important  than  Randolph's  draft,  a  MS. 
paper  by  Gteorge  Mason  was  found,  advocating  a  plural  execu- 
tive—one of  Randolph's  favorite  notions.  Space  will  not  here 
permit  any  effort  to  present  the  contents  of  this  remarkable 
Randolph  draft ;  but  it  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  Randolph's  services  in  working  out  into  details  the 
broad  system  which  he  presented  to  the  Convention  at  its  open- 
ing. This  document  ought  in  some  form  to  be  known  in  full 
and  to  be  made  accessible  to  all  students. 

Of  the  soundness  of  Randolph's  objections  to  the  Constitution 
there  may  well  be  more  than  one  opinion.  One  thing  seems 
quite  clear ;  Randolph,  Virginia  slaveholder  that  he  was,  pro- 
posed and  favored  no  concessions  or  safeguards  to  slavery. 
His  resolutions  in  the  Convention  hinted  at  none ;  and  his  draft^ 
as  given  in  this  volume,  contained  simply  a  restriction  on  the 
States  from  preventing  immigration,  which  would  have  secured 
no  privilege  of  slave-trading.  Whoever,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, would  have  delimited  the  place  and  power  of  slavery 
in  the  original  Constitution,  and  thus  opened  the  possibility  of 
its  gradual  deseutude  and  peaceful  extinction,  has  surely  a 
claim  to  prescience  and  gratitude,  superior  to  those  who  placed 
slavery  behind  the  defences  of  the  organic  law  of  a  Republic 
"dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal;" 
imless,  indeed,  conceding  the  utter  impossibility  of  forming  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  in  1789  except  through  the 
slavery  compromises,  we  hold  it  the  part  of  true  statesmanship 
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then,  as  later  in  the  Missonri  compromige,  to  create  the 
dnion  and  establish  its  government,  waiting  for  that  stage 
of  its  growth  and  consolidation, — ^which  came  in  1861, — ^which 
shonld  make  certain  the  trinmph  of  "Liberty  a/nd  Union/^ 
If  human  progress  takes  no  acconnt  of  cost,  if  blood  and 
treasure  are  not  weighed,  in  the  scales  of  historical  Providence, 
against  the  great  results  to  which  our  rational  world  seems  to 
move,  it  may  be  that  the  slavery  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  defensible.  It  is  a  question  of  mingled  casuistry 
and  statesmanship  not  too  easily  answered.  Mr.  Conway 
observes, — "It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  Convention  dis- 
regarded Kandolph's  efforts  to  make  the  relative  State  and 
Federal  powers  definite  and  unmistakable.  The  clause  he 
would  have  added  in  ink  has  since  been  written  in  blood." 
(p.  92.) 

On  October  10, 1787,  Eandolph  addressed  a  long  letter*  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  in  explanation  of  his  course 
in  the  Convention  and  especially  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  a  fine  e3cample  of  the  tone  and  bearing  which 
becomes  a  public  servant.  In  point  of  diction  it  surpasses  per* 
haps  any  other  of  Randolph's  published  productions,  and  is 
marked  throughout  by  dignity  of  tone,  elevated  sentiment, 
perfect  temper,  and  remarkable  felicity  of  expression.  In  it 
Randolph  paints  with  graphic  pen  the  defects  of  the  Confeder- 
acy and  the  dangerous  imbecility  into  which  the  government 
has  lapsed,  though  he  confessed  he  had  not  regarded  it  as  so 
defective  when  he  entered  the  Convention.  He  stigmatizes  its 
powers  as  "dependent  on  supplication  alone."  With  lofty 
spirit  he  describes  himself  as  "affecting  no  indifference  to 
public  opinion  but  resolved  not  to  court  it  by  unmanly  sacrifice 
of  my  own  judgment."  He  declares  the  Confederacy  must  be 
"thrown  aside,"  and  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  government 
which  shall  supplant  it,  he  says : 

«  To  mark  the  kind  and  degree  of  authority  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  no  more  than  to  reverse 
the  description  which  I  have  ahready  given  of  the  defects  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;"  .  .  .  "  new  powers  must  be  deposited  in  a  new  body,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  consolidation  of  the  States,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  States  wiU  aUow." 

*  1  Elliot's  Debates,  48d. 
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Denouncing  the  idea  of  "partial  Confederacies," — Oonfeder- 
des  composed  of  a  part  of  the  States, — and  especially  a  Vir^ 
ginia  or  Sonthem  Confederacy,  he  exclaims, — "  T  am  fatigued 
with  smnmoning  up  to  my  imagination  the  miseries  which  will 
harass  the  United  States,  if  torn  from  each  other  and  which 
wiU  not  end  till  they  are  superseded  by  fresh  mischiefs  under 
the  yoke  of  a  tyrant" 

He  urges  again  the  reference  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  for  amendments  and  the  calling  of  a  second  Convention, 
disapproves  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  the  reeli- 
gibiKty  of  the  President,  and  dwells  long  on  the  uncertain  lines 
between  the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  States,  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  the  one  being  "swallowed  up  by  the  other, 
under  cover  of  general  words  and  implication." 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  at  Kichmond  June  3, 1788,  to 
pass  upon  the  proposed  Constitution.  It  was  a  body  of  unsur- 
passed fitness  and  authority  for  its  task.  In  it  sat  Bandolph, 
Madison,  George  Mason,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Marshall,  and 
Munroe,  associated  with  scores,  literally,  of  other  names  of 
wide  fame.  Bandolph,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  Convention, 
explained  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Constitution  and  disclosed 
his  present  attitude. 

"I  came  hither,"  he  said,  "regardless  of  allurements,  to  con- 
tinue as  I  have  begun ;  to  repeat  my  objections  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  to  concur  in  any  practicable  scheme  of  amendments ; 
but  I  never  will  assent  to  any  scheme  that  will  operate  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  or  any  means  which  may  lead  to  it." 

It  was  evident  that  his  view  of  present  duty  had  been  not  a 
Ettle  modified  since  his  letter  of  the  preceding  year. 

"When  I  withheld  my  subscription,"  he  finely  said,  "I  had 
not  even  the  glimpse  of  the  genius  of  America,  relative  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  Constitution." 

He  steadily  combatted  the  opposition  of  Henry  and  showed 
none  of  the  infiexible,  almost  unreasoning,  antipathy  of  Greorge 
Mason  to  the  new  constitution.  On  nearly  all  important 
questions,  he  stood  with  Madison  and  Marshall.  Twenty 
amendments  were  recommended  by  the  convention,  but  on 
the  question  of  making  the  ratification  conditional  upon  the 
adoption  of  amendments,  Bandolph  firmly  took  the  side  of 
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the  friends  of  the  OonBtitution,  and  was  the  author  of  the  form 
of  ratification  finally  adopted — an  exquisite  specimen  of  pre- 
cision of  expression  and  of  solemn  patriotic  sentiment. 

Randolph's  course  at  this  point,  while  open  to  easy  miscon- 
struction, was  not  only  characteristic  but  consistent.  He  was 
never  a  dacta%nai/re;  he  had  the  just  tractableness  of  the^ 
statesman.  Persuaded  that  the  proposed  constitution  was  the 
best  attainable,  he  resolved  to  vote  for  its  ratification,  without 
conditions,  and  afterward  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  amend- 
ments he  deemed  important.  His  deep,  unwavering  repub- 
licanism and  patriotism  in  this  action,  are  amply  and  vividly 
shown  in  Mr.  Conway's  Xth,  Xlth  and  Xllth  Chapters — 
chapters  which  to  the  student  of  our  constitutional  history  are 
of  prime  interest. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  volume  relate  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  personal  career  and  fortunes  of  Randolph  under 
the  new  government.  He  became  the  first  Attorney  Gteneral. 
In  his  XVIIIth  Chapter,  Mr.  Conway  presents  Randolph's 
attitude  on  the  delicate  and  still  moot  topic  of  '^  State  amen- 
ability" to  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
leading  and  historic  case  of  GhishoVm^  eofr.  v.  Georgia 
(2  Dallas,  419),  was  powerfully  argued  by  Randolph  as  Attor- 
ney General  in  support  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  but  the 
decision  he  won  was  met  by  the  Xlth  amendment.  "The 
temptation,"  says  Mr.  Conway,  "  to  invest  with  patriotic  pride 
a  disinclination  to  pay  debts  was  strong.  Sovereignty,  trem- 
bling at  once  with  dignity  and  terror,  hastened  to  answer  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  Xlth  amendment"  (p.  173).  Mr. 
Conway  offers  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  a  spirited  and 
somewhat  indignant,  layman's  view  of  this  question  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

With  his  XXth  Chapter,  the  history  of  Randolph's  political 
relations  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington  begins.  In  the  pro- 
longed contest  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  Randolph  did 
not  escape  criticism  from  each  of  the  combatants.  He  alludes 
to  this  and  gives  a  faithful  glimpse  of  his  own  temper,  in  a 
letter  to  Washington,  April  19,  1794. 

"  I  know  it,  that  my  opinion,  not  containing  a  systematic  adherence 
to  party ;  but  arising  solely  from  my  views  of  right,  falls  sometimes  on 
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one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  the  momentary  satisfaction 
produced  by  an  occasional  coincidence  of  sentiment  does  not  prevent 
each  class  from  occasionally  charging  me  with  inconsistency. " 

On  which  Mr.  Conway  tersely  comments:  "Eandolph's 
admission,  at  its  worst,  would  merely  show  him  an  early  '  Mug- 
wump ' ! " 

In  1794,  Kandolph  succeeded  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington's  cabinet.  We  cannot  here  follow  the  endless, 
bewildering  complications  of  our  domestic  politics  growing 
out  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  which  so  em- 
bittered this  period,  nor  the  equally  endless  feuds  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  and  their  adherents.  Yet  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed Bandolph  to  this  point  can  resist  the  intense  personal 
interest  which  his  remaining  career  excites. 

The  story  of  Randolph's  overthrow  cannot  be  easily  or 
briefly  told.  Mr.  Conway  has  taken  for  it  no  less  than  160 
pages — ^nearly  two-fifths  of  his  volume.  It  is  only  possible 
here  to  say  that  a  long  dispatch  of  Fauchet,  French  minister 
at  Washington,  to  his  home  government,  dated  October  31, 
1794,  was  picked  up  at  sea,  March  28,  1795,  having  been 
thrown  overboard  from  a  French  corvette  pursued  by  a  British 
cruiser.  A  copy  of  this  dispatch  was  sent  from  London  to 
the  British  minister  at  Washington  and  came  into  the  hands 
of  Col.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  him  was  made 
known  to  Washington. 

If  this  incident  is  not  intrinsically  of  high  importance,  its 
elucidation  is  perhaps  the  most  painstaking  and  difficult  of  Mr. 
Conway's  tasks.  To  the  personal  reputation  of  Randolph  it 
is  of  first  importance  and  his  biographer  has  spared  no  labor 
or  research  to  set  it  in  its  true  relations.  The  story  deals  with 
so  many  details,  and  has  so  many  ramifications  and  intricacies, 
that  few  will  probably  be  qualified  to  pass  judgment  except  as 
the  result  of  a  general  impression  of  the  matter  as  a  whole. 
When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  charges,  so-called, 
against  Randolph  contained  in  this  dispatch,  rested  wholly 
on  the  unsupported  statements  of  Fauchet,  a  low-toned,  gas- 
conading agent  of  France  under  Robespierre,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  effect  produced  on  all  the  actors,  in  the  Kt- 
tle  drama,  including  Washington,  was  quite  unwarranted.     A 
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long  life  of  blameless  eminence,  devotion  to  Washington  and 
his  administration,  attested  on  all  occasions,  patriotism  proved 
by  all  tests,  ought  to  have  outweighed  the  flippant,  self -glorify- 
ing insinuations  or  charges  of  Fauchet. 

Passing  over  the  personal  indignity  to  which  Randolph  waa 
subjected  in  connection  with  the  disclosure  to  him  of  this  dis- 
patch— ^which  is  surely  painful  reading — ^the  flimsiness  of  the 
charges  themselves,  and  the  total  lack  of  proof,  are  the  most 
astonishing  features  to  recall.  Chief  Justice  Taney  truly  de- 
scribes Fauchet's  dispatch  as  ^^  containing  a  variety  of  matter — 
some  assertions  and  some  conjectures  and  specidations — ^veiy 
desultory — ^in  which  the  passages  in  relation  to  Mr.  Randolph 
are  to  be  found  in  difEerent  places — ^mixed  up  with  other 
matters,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr. 
Fauchet  meant."  The  impression  fastened  upon  our  mind  by 
aU  that  is  now  known,  is  admirably  stated  in  Judge  Taney's 
letter,  p.  351. 

Randolph  upon  being  confronted  with  the  Fauchet  dispatch, 
resigned  his  office,  August  19,  1795,  and  in  December  follow- 
ing published  his  "  Vindication."  He  retired  to  Richmond, 
where  he  resumed  his  profession,  appearing  as  counsel  for  Burr 
on  his  trial  for  treason  in  1808.  He  died  in  1813 — ^not  "  an 
old  man,"  but  "  broken  with  the  storms  of  state." 

What  our  author  well  calls  the  "  conventionalized  disfigure- 
ment "  to  which  Randolph's  memory  has  been  subjected,  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  general  estimate  of  his  character 
which  has  obtained  and  still  passes  current.  Jefferson  in  a 
letter  to  Judge  Tucker  in  1793  called  him  a  "chameleon,"  and 
what  that  word  implies  has  gone  into  history  and  been  caught 
up,  parrot-like,  by  one  after  another  of  our  so-caUed  authorities. 
Thus,  a  writer  in  this  very  centennial  year  of  our  Constitution 
has  thought  fit  to  say ; — "  His  whole  character  was  marred  by  a 
spirit  of  vacillation,  which  inclined  him  to  temporize  and  com- 
promise aU  dangerous  political  questions."  * 

But  great  as  is  our  obligation  to  Jefferson  and  profoundly  as 
he  has  affected  our  political  thought  and  life,  and  for  the  most 

*  Charles  B.  Hildebum,  in  History  of  the  Celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  edited  by  Hampton  L.  Carson.    Vol.  I.    p.  218. 
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part  in  right  directions,  it  is  plain  he  was  too  often  a  reckless, 
if  not  a  malignant,  personal  critic.  This  volume  gives  proof 
enough  not  only  of  Randolph's  firm  sense  of  pubUc  duty,  but  it 
teems  with  tpuching  instances  of  his  habitual  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship even  for  those  who,  like  Madison,  seem  never  to  have 
lifted  a  hand  in  his  defence  when  the  arrows  were  flying  thick- 
est about  him,  or  like  Jefferson,  to  have  written  and  spoken  of 
him  with  back-biting  asperity,  or  above  all,  for  Washington, 
towards  whom  Randolph  kept  his  faith  and  love  under  the 
cruel  weight,  as  he  at  least  must  have  felt,  of  disgrace  inflicted 
either  from  haste,  or  from  prejudice  carefully  fanned  into 
wrath  by  those  who  compassed  his  overthrow. 

If,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  Mr.  Conway's  volume  had  no 
other  value  than  as  an  occasion  and  stimulant  to  students  and 
to  aU  patriotic  citizens,  to  revive  or  increase  their  familiarity 
with  the  formation,  and  with  the  true  spirit,  of  our  Oonstitu 
tion  and  the  men  who  most  figured  in  its  beginnings,  this 
would  justly  secure  for  his  work  our  high  appreciation; 
but  he  has  done  far  more  than  this  ;  he  has  revealed  new  facts 
of  value  to  our  constitutional  history,  as  well  as  new  facts 
essential  to  a  true  knowledge  of  a  high  name  in  American 
statemanship — a  name  too  long  and  too  deeply  clouded  by  the 
shadow  of  Washington's  displeasure,  but  at  last  placed  by  this 
volume  in  such  lights  as  will  ensure  at  least  a  more  competent 
tribunal  and,  we  believe,  a  far  more  favorable  judgment. 

DaNUEL  H.  CHAMBEBLADf. 
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Aeticlb  IV.— the  lost  CAUSE. 

Sevebb  criticism  is  sometimes  leveled  against  Korthem 
men  for  keeping  alive  the  issnes  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
We  are  blamed  for  waving  bloody  emblems  of  it  and  for  firing 
the  hearts  of  the  voters  by  impressive  reference  to  the  facts 
which  the  great  conflict  made  prominent  Beplies  to  the  fiery 
speeches  of  Southerners  are  denonnced  as  attacks  upon  oar 
countrymen. 

But  the  Korthem  disposition  has  been  and  is  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  struggle  with  a  generous  sympathy  for  the 
Southern  people  and  to  let  bygones  be  by-gones.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  tantalize  the  South  for  its  defeat,  nor  to  take  any 
advantage  of  that  section  of  our  common  country  by  reason  of 
our  superiority  in  position  or  in  resources.  Prom  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  till  this  day,  the  North  has  shown,  what 
it  has  felt,  a  noble  magnanimity  toward  its  fellow-citizens  of 
the  South-land.  Immediately  on  the  surrender,  Northern  cap- 
ital began  to  flow  into  the  Southern  States.  Northern  men 
were  disposed  to  settle  there,  and  Northern  benevolence  under- 
took to  carry  education  and  religion  to  the  most  needy  of  that 
whole  region.  If  the  feeling  that  the  North  truly  cherished 
had  been  reciprocated  by  the  South,  the  wounds  of  the  war 
would  have  been  soon  healed  and  forgotten,  and  a  New  Union 
would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  with  nobler  purposes 
and  closer  fraternity. 

But  Northern  capital  was  spurned,  and  Northern  sympathy 
was  scoffed  at,  and  Northern  and  Christian  benevolence  was 
hounded  out ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  kind  of  missionary  enthu- 
siasm and  martyr  devotion  that  Northern  men  and  women  per- 
sisted in  their  humane  work  at  the  South.  The  story  of 
humiliation  and  persecution  and  ostracism  and  banishment  to 
which  our  people  were  subjected,  is  a  mournful  commentary 
on  the  qualities  which  slavery  had  produced.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, time  and  better  acquaintance  have  changed  and  softened 
all  this,  and  coming  time  and  experience  will  accomplish  still 
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more.  The  testimony  which  intelligent  and  liberal  Sonthemers 
are  carrying  home  from  their  visits  among  ns,  the  testimony 
of  the  impressive  and  patent  work  which  onr  educational  and 
religious  institutions  are  doing  in  the  South,  the  regal  gifts 
of  mercy  which  Peabody  and  Slater  and  Hand  and  others 
are  lavishly  offering  for  tJie  enlightenment  and  training  of  the 
ignorant  masses  in  the  old  slave  realm,  together  with  the  needs 
of  the  Southern  people  in  contrast  with  the  growth  and  rapid 
augmentation  of  power  of  the  old  free  States,  will  gradually 
but  surely  combine,  with  many  occult  causes,  to  convince  the 
South  where  its  true  interests  lie,  and  to  raise  up  a  generation 
that  will  be  in  fair  harmony  with  American  ideas  and  princi- 
ples. The  pronounced  loyalty  of  leading  Southern  men  to 
the  Union  and  their  intense  passion  for  the  restored  Nation  wiU 
be  an  educational  force  of  great  power  on  the  minds  of 
Southern  youth.  The  wise  policy  of  the  new  Administration 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  justice  in  the  minds  of 
Southern  white  men  and  of  manhood  in  the  souls  of  Southern 
black  men,  will  work  for  patriotism  and  imity  and  fraternity. 
We  may  rationally  look  for  an  improved  era,  for  steady  strides 
toward  a  strong  Nationality,  for  the  welding  of  our  differing 
races  into  patriotic  harmony,  so  that  we  shall,  at  least,  deal 
justly  with  one  another  and  rejoice  in  the  contribution  which 
each  shall  bring  to  the  welfare  of  all.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  all  along,  occurrences  which  are  retarding  this 
desirable  union :  As,  the  murder  of  negroes,  the  assassination 
of  John  M.  Clayton,  the  prostitution  of  the  ballot,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  continued  eulogy  of  the  Lost  Co/use.  This  last 
is  the  peculiar  mission  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  For  this  he  lives. 
On  every  occasion,  convenient  or  otherwise,  his  voice  of  ill- 
omen  is  heard  in  approval  of  the  Confederate  rebellion.  We 
recall  his  letter  to  the  Confederate' Veterans  at  their  annual 
reunion,  in  which  he  said :  "  Be  assured  that  in  heart  and  in 
mind  I  will  be  with  those  who  bravely  struggled  to  maintain 
the  right  and  still  honor  the  truth,  despite  its  overthrow,  and 
hopefully  look  forward  to  the  resurrection  which  truth's  eter- 
nity insures."  We  recall  his  presence  at  the  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  in  aid  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  where  he 
was  the  principal  speaker  and  indeed  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
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Many  veterans  of  the  war  were  there  and  a  large  nnmber  of 
imreconBtructed  ladies.  Gen.  F.  T.  Nicholls,  the  chairman, 
in  introducing  the  late  head  of  the  Confederacy,  remarked, 
"A  Cause  >^hich  was  worthy  of  fighting  for,  which  was 
worthy  of  dying  for,  was  surely  a  Cause  which  should  not  be 
lost  to  memory.  God  never  intended  that  it  should  be  forgot- 
ten, and  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  not  forgotten  it  As 
memory  recurred  to  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  the  form 
and  figure  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  South 
rose  from  the  past  Can  you  with  loving  hearts  turn  to  him 
and  say  to  him  that  oi^  Cmtse  is  not  dead  and  that  it  is  not 
forgotten?"  Then,  in  the  midst  of  "tremendous  applause," 
Mr.  Davis  stepped  forward.  We  extract,  as  showing  the  ani- 
mus of  the  man,  some  of  his  significant  observations.  "As 
for  me,  our  Cause  was  so  just,  so  sacred,  that  had  I  known  all 
that  has  come  to  pass,  had  I  known  what  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  me,  all  that  my  country  was  to  sufier,  all  that  our  posterity 
was  to  endure,  Iwotdd  do  it  over  and  over  a^avn,P  This  ac- 
cursed sentiment  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  He  said :  "  They 
who  now  sleep  in  the  grave  cannot  be  benefited  by  anything 
we  can  do;  their  Cause  has  gone  before  a  higher  tribunal 
than  any  earthly  judgment-seat ;  but  their  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  are  to  be  benefited  by  preserving  the  record  of 
what  they  did,  and,  more  than  all,  the  moral  with  which  they 
did  it.  Could  there  be  a  cause  more  sacred  than  this !  If 
there  be  anything  that  justifies  human  war,  it  is  defense  of 
country,  of  family,  of  constitutional  right"  "  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  a  Confederate,  whose  heart  lies  bedded  in  the  grave 
of  our  Cause,  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  which  revives  the 
memories  of  that  period,  and  to  speak  with  that  forbearance 
which  the  occasion  requires. "  These  bitter  denunciations  were 
received  with  applause  that  shook  the  theater,  shoMring  that  a 
large  class  of  the  Southern  people  cherish  the  spirit  of  the 
rebellion  and  are  determined  to  keep  alive  the  alienation  of 
the  war  period. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  the  distinguished  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  New  Orleans,  the  bitterest  opponent  of  the 
union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  churches, 
followed  in  a  speech  which  had  an  undertone  of  treason.    He 
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said:  "I  have  often  heard  and  read  the  term  ^Lost  Cause' 
applied  to  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  for  which  the 
Southern  people  fought;  but  I  ask  you,  was  ever  a  Cause 
really  lost  when  supported  by  such  truth  and  devotion  and 
which  had  received  such  a  baptism  of  blood  ?  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  the  minority  is  often  the  party  that 
triumphs  in  the  end.  We  may  have  been  overthrown  by 
physical  force,  but  principles  still  live."  Dr.  Palmer  is  a 
leader  of  religious  thought  in  the  South ;  and  he  appears  here, 
in  consistency  with  his  position  elsewhere,  as  a  defender  of  the 
rebellion  and  a  promoter  of  disunion. 

The  unseemly  philippic  which  Gen.  Sosser,  a  dashing  cav- 
alry-man of  the  Confederacy,  uttered,  a  few  days  since,  at  a 
reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  in  Baltimore,  in  which  he  pre- 
tended to  scorn  the  valor  of  Northern  men  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  Southern  men,  was  in  the  same  line  of  gratuitous 
provocation.  It  was  as  weak  in  substance  as  it  was  foolish  in 
expression,  and  it  united  the  insolence  of  bravado  with  the 
gaU  of  defeat.  The  press  has  claimed  that  Gten.  Bosser  was 
drunk ;  but  he  was  drunk  only  as  he  was  drunk  when  he  led 
his  troopers  against  the  Union  lines  which  he  could  not  pierce. 
He  had  forgotten  that,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  he 
sought  subsistence  at  N'orthem  hands,  by  honorable  work  for 
a  Northern  corporation.  He  was  able  to  live  and  to  prosper  be- 
cause the  Nation  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  was  powerful 
and  progressive.  He  claims  to  be  loyal  now  to  the  Union ; 
but  a  genuine  loyalty  does  not  agree  well  with  such  acrimoni- 
ous invective. 

Another  demonstration  of  a  similar  character  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  March  of  this  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Veteran  Confederate  States  Cavalry.  At  that 
meeting.  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
was  received  as  the  "Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,"  and 
was  greeted  with  the  "rebel  yell"  by  the  standing  veterans. 
One  of  the  speakers,  eulogizing  one  of  the  Confederate  armies, 
used  this  language :  "  That  name  is  not  a  dead  thing  of  the 
past,  nor  is  it  only  a  living  memory ;  it  means  the  dedication 
of  all  that  is  precious,  all  that  is  noble,  all  that  is  holy,  on  the 
altar  of  our  country ;  it  means  that  ihe  men  who  died,  the 
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women  who  suffered,  the  children  who  wept,  were  sacrificial 
offerings  in  that  Oanse  of  all  that  is  great  and  good ;  it  means 
that  those  who  snrvive  are  animated  by  the  same  ennobling 
aspirations."  A  Confederate  Greneral  in  speaking  of  the 
Oonf ederate  dead,  also  said  :  ^^  It  is  consolation  to  their  com- 
rades that  thej  died  in  a  jnst  and  honorable  Oause.  While 
the  rains  of  heaven  have  washed  the  blood  from  battle-fields, 
yet  as  time  passes  the  deeds  of  glory  in  which  that  blood  was 
given  must  grow  brighter."  He  added  :  "  When  the  future 
comes  the  historian  will  accord  to  the  Southern  Confederate 
as  much  praise  as  to  the  Northern  hero."  Although  the  treason 
is  not  quite  as  rank  in  these  utterances  as  in  the  more  indis- 
creet speech  of  General  Bosser  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  we 
regret  such  exhibitions  of  it  as  perpetuating  hostility  and 
alienating  people  who  should  be  one. 

Such  harangues,  kindling  the  old  hostilities,  infiaming  the 
passions  that  ought  to  slumber,  and  handing  down  to  the  chil- 
dren the  enmities  bom  of  defeat,  are  full  of  harm  for  the 
country.  When  such  a  spirit  shows  itseK  in  social  convocar 
tions,  on  the  fioors  of  Congress,  and  in  religious  assemblages 
as  well,  when  the  North  is  denounced,  and  the  South  is  apothe- 
osized, for  the  part  which  each  took  in  the  war,  there  will  be 
challenged  rejoinder  and  retaliation.  The  passionate  debates 
in  Congress  have  been  provoked  by  Southern  arrogance.  The 
line  between  the  sections  is  perpetuated  by  Southern  hostility. 
The  factions  which  hold  the  people  apart  are  kept  up  and  are 
infiamed  by  the  invectives  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  men  and  women  who  worship  his  malevolent 
shadow. 

Such  an  exhibition  presents  to  the  country  a  melancholy  and 
disturbing  fact.  It  shows  how  a  great  people  may  be  misled. 
It  gives  resurrection  to  feuds  which  Providence  has  buried. 
It  hinders  the  fraternity  which  the  whole  Nation  needs.  The 
North  truly  desires  unification  and  brotherhood.  It  would 
lavish  its  generosity  upon  the  South  as  a  part  of  the  common 
country,  and  heal  with  kindness  the  wounds  of  the  war.  It 
would  reach  out  its  right  hand  to  clasp  Mdth  patriotic  fervor 
the  right  hand  of  its  Southern  brother.  It  would  open  its 
left  hand  with  uncounted  wealth  to  secure  the  best  gifts  for 
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its  lesB^  fortunate  fellow-citizens.  It  would  swell  with  men 
and  means  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  should  flow  over  the 
fairest  of  our  States,  which  are  rich  with  their  undeveloped 
wealth  and  the  munificent  treasures  of  nature.  It  would  re- 
joice in  the  progress  and  power  of  its  gaUant  and  brilliant 
brethren  of  the  glorious  South-land,  even  as  when  "  one  mem- 
ber is  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it"  It  would 
give  its  heart,  with  warm  affection  and  sympathy,  to  those 
whom  it  met  in  the  melancholy  ordeal  of  battle,  and  would 
conquer  with  love  those  whom  it  conquered  with  arms.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  there  is  a  party  of  arro- 
gance and  folly  at  the  South  which  assumes  to  dominate  the 
more  conservative  and  friendly  people,  and  which  wishes  to 
keep  alive  bitterness  and  separation,  in  the  delusive  hope  that 
in  some  way,  at  some  time,  the  Lost  Cause  may  be  regained.  As 
long  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  shall  live  he  will  be  the  idol  of  a 
class  of  Southern  females  who  detest  the  name  and  the  fact  of 
the  Union,  whose  "  people  "  are  the  South,  and  whose  "  nation  " 
is  the  old  Slave  States. 

BUBDETT  HABT. 
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COLLEGK 

Feb,  90, 1889.  Mr.  F.  F.  Abbott  read  a  paper  upon  the  use  of 
prepositions  in  Taoitns.  He  showed  that  of  the  new  ases  to 
which  the  prepositions  are  put  by  Tacitus  some  are  traceable  to 
Greek  inflnence,  others  to  Vergil  and  Horace,  to  the  inflaence 
of  colloquial  forms  of  expression,  and  to  a  desire  for  novelty, 
variety  and  brevity.  The  prepositions  which  are  followed  by 
the  accusative  were  divided  for  discussion,  into  seven  groups. 
The  first  group  was  made  up  of  cidy  aduaque^  apud  and  in.  Of 
the  Ciceronian  uses  of  iid  to  denote  '^  motion  towards, "  ^^  pres* 
ence  after  motion,'*  and  '^simultaneous  occurrence,"  the  first 
has  been  extended  by  Tacitus;  in  the  second  use  apud  takes  the 
place  of  a(2,  while  the  third  use  has  been  in  general  restricted  but 
developed  along  a  particular  line.  Ad  is  also  frequently  used  ta 
denote  result,  purpose,  and  tendency,  where  it  is  interchangeable 
with  in.  Usqtie  is  found  before  and  after  ad  and  once  after  the 
noun.  Apud  is  used  before  all  words  of  place  with  the  force  of 
in  and  the  ablativCi  and  is  also  found  in  expressions  of  time.  In 
often  expresses  result ;  it  is  used  two  or  three  times  after  verbs 
of  rest,  and  with  words  of  adoption  and  marriage.  In  group  IL, 
made  up  of  citra^  extra^  juxta^  and  uUra^  the  use  of  eOra  and  ex^ra 
is  orthodox  in  the  Annals,  but  they  have  the  force  of  sine  in  the 
minor  writing  of  Tacitus.  Juxta  is  used  once  metaphorically, 
lUtra  with  the  force  of ''  later  than."  In  the  third  group,  made  up 
of  ci8y  infra^  intra^  inter^  and  supra^ — intra  equals  in  with  abla- 
tive. Inter  has  four  new  uses.  It  appears  after  verbs  of  motion,  as 
a  substitute  for  an  adverbial  clause,  in  certain  expressions  of  time, 
and  in  the  expression  inter  paucos.  Supra  is  used  of  rank.  In 
group  lY.  were  put  ante^  posty  pone^  eub^  and  penes.  Ante  and  post 
are  used  of  rank ;  penes  is  followed  by  the  names  of  things.  In 
group  Y.  were  erffa^  adversus,  contra  and  secundum.  Erga  and 
adversus  occur  with  a  favorable,  unfavorable,  and  colorless  mean- 
ing ;  erga  is  used  with  persons  and  things,  adversus  of  persona 
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generally.  Adversus  also  indicates  a  means  of  protection  against 
and  stands  for  de.  In  group  YI.  were  ob^per,  and  propter,  Ob  de- 
notes internal  caase,  and  represents  cause.  Per  indicates  a  point 
of  time,  also  cause  and  manner.  In  group  VII.  were  super  and 
ctVeo.     Super  stands  for  praeter^  and  circa  equals  de. 

Five  classes  of  expressions  were  considered  together  at  some 
length,  viz  :  the  use  of  prepositions  (1)  before  neuter  adjectives,  (2) 
in  phrases  modern  in  form,  (8)  in  expressions  of  time,  (4)  before 
neuter  pronouns,  (5)  in  certain  stereotyped  phrases.  Other  pecul- 
iarities were  noticed  as  follows :  the  omission  of  the  preposition, 
and  zeugma  in  its  use,  which  were  attributed  to  a  desire  for  brev- 
ity ;  anastrophe  and  the  interchange  of  prepositions  with  other 
oonstructions,  which  were  attributed  to  a  desire  for  variety.  The 
paper  then  showed  that  as  regards  the  use  of  prepositions,  Latin 
was  gaining  in  flexibility  while  losing  in  dignity  and  accuracy, 
and  that  this  loss  was  less  noticeable  in  Tacitus  because  of  his 
clearness  of  thought. 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1889.    Dr.  W.  H.  Parks  read  a  paper  on 
CoRAfis,  THB  Philologist  and  Statbsidln^. 

Little  is  generally  known  about  Corals,  although  he  was  a  very 
striking  character,  and  his  influence  was  great,  both  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821  and  in  determining  the 
form  of  the  modern  Greek  language,  which  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  ancient  Greek  and  the  ordinary  language  of  conversa- 
tion in  his  time. 

Adimantius  Corals  was  bom  in  Smyrna,  April  27th,  1748.  His 
love  for  study  was  aroused  by  a  prize  which  he  won  at  school. 
He  went  to  Amsterdam  in  1772  in  the  interests  of  his  father's 
business;  here  he  stayed  six  'years.  Then,  after  a  four  years' 
residence  at  Smyrna,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  in  France,  to  study 
medicine.  Graduating  here,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1788.  The 
French  Revolution  increased  his  desires  for  the  regeneration  of 
his  native  land.  He  now  gave  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  refusing  profitable 
offers  of  employment  and  choosing  to  live  in  poverty  for  their 
sake.  He  appears  before  the  world  in  two  aspects :  the  philolo- 
gist and  the  patriot.  Some  of  his  philological  works  are:  a  trans- 
lation of  Strabo,  for  which  Napoleon  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
editions  of  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  Plutarch  ;  also 
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his  "Hellenic  Library"  and  his  "  Atacta."  These  were  received 
with  distinguished  praise  by  the  Greeks,  the  French,  and  the 
Germans.  One  editor  classes  him  with  Person,  Wolf,  and  Wyt- 
tenbaclL  But  besides  his  versatility  in  other  directions,  he  was 
occupied,  according  to  Rangab6,  even  more  with  his  patriotic 
aspirations  than  with  philology.  Cora^s^  influence  on  the  Greeks 
was  exerted  in  three  ways  :  he  edited  the  classics  with  patriotic 
and  stirring  Prolegomena;  he  fostered  the  cause  of  common- 
school  education ;  and  he  wrote  political  pamphlets  and  dialogues. 
He  did  not  go  to  Greece  himself  on  account  of  his  vehement 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  too  old  and  infirm  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle. 
But  he  corresponded  with  the  leaders  of  the  national  cause,  and 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  his 
country. 

CoraSs  died  at  Paris,  April  6,  1833,  aged  eighty-five.  He  was 
attended  in  his  last  illness  by  two  young  Greeks  who  were  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  College.  In  1835,  a  Corals  Society  was  established 
at  Paris,  of  which  Chateaubriand  and  Victor  Hugo  were  mem- 
bers. In  1870,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  at  Marseilles  to  pub- 
lish Corals'  works,  to  convey  his  remains  to  Smyrna,  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  him  at  Athens,  and  a  cenotaph  at  Paris.  About 
19,000  was  subscribed,  of  which  $4,000  were  collected  in  Mar- 
seilles and  $1,000  in  New  York  City. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 

Jan.  8th.  Hartmann's  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious.  Mr.  W. 
O.  Erohn. 

Jan.  22d.  The  Psychology  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Morse. 

Feb.  6th.  The  Four  Realities  of  Physical  Science.  Prof.  C.  S. 
Hastings. 

Feb.  19th.  The  Ultimate  Distinction  of  Philosophical  Methods. 
Mr.  R.  Nakashima. 
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TALE    UNIVERSITY    BULLETIN. 


No.  79— Week  ENDma  March  2, 1889. 

Sunday,  Fehruaxj  2L— Public  Worship— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Bey.  P.  S.  Mozom,  D.D.,  of  Boston.  (General  Beliguma  Meeting— 
Dwight  Hall,  6.80  P.  M.    To  be  addressed  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Moxom. 

Monday,  February  2^,— Armies,  Their  Organization,  Equipments  and 
Tatties  (Lecture  in  the  Course  on  Military  Science)— Lieut.  Mason  M. 
Patrick,  XJ.  S.  Engineers.    North  Shefield  Hall,  8  P.  m. 

Tuesday,  February  26.  —The  French  School  of  Painting  (Lecture  in  the 
Art  School)— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  P.  M.  cfreek  Readings 
(Twentieth  Book  of  the  Iliad)— Prof  essor  Seymonr.  105  Old  Chapel,  7  to 
7.45  P.  M.  German  Readings  (Gk>ethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea)— Mr. 
Qoodrich.  Boom  C,  Cabinet,  7  P.  M.  Mathematical  C7ii&— Exhibition 
by  Mr.  Abdank-Abakanowicz,  of  his  'Int^graphe,'  Sloane  Laboratory, 
7.80  P.  M.  Oato  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— Pro- 
fessor Daniel  C.  Eaton.  North  l^heffield  Hall,  8  P.  m.  Classicdl  and 
Philological  Society— Mr.  Abbott,  on  the  Use  of  Preposition  in  Tacitus. 
Boom  D,  East  Diyinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  February  27.— J^woZit^ion^Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Pea- 
body  Museum  Lecture  Boom,  2  P.  M.  Metaphysics  (XJniyersity  Lecture) 
— Profesor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  m.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (XJniyersity  Lecture)— Prof  esser  Harper.  Boom  B,  Cabinet,  5 
p.  M.  University  Chamber  Concert— Beethoyen  Quartette.  North  Shef- 
field Hall,  8  p.  M. 

Thursday,  February  2S,— Divine  Truth  for  all  Conditions  of  Men 
(Lecture  in  the  Divinity  School)— Bey.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York 
City.  Marquand  Chapel,  8  p.  M.  CoUege  Faculty  Meeting— t  Treasury 
Building,  4  P.  M. 

Friday,  March  1.— ifotnn^,  Supplying,  and  Sheltering  Troops  (Lecture 
in  the  Course  on  Military  Science)— Capt.  Eric  Bergland,  XJ.  S.  Engineers. 
North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (EYemng  Prayer)— 
Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion 
Service— Dwight  Hall,  7.30  P.  m.  Political  Science  Club—F&per  on  Lim- 
itations of  Bailway  Management,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Curtis.  105  Old 
Chapel,  7.80  P.  M.  Municipal  Oovemment  (Yale  Kent  Club  Lecture)^ 
Hon.  Seth  Low.  of  BrooJdin,  N.  Y.  County  Court  House,  8  P.  M. 
Petroleum  and  Natural  Oas  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
Course)— Prof  essor  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  Columbia  College.  North  Shef- 
field Hall,  8  p.  M. 

Universiiy  Chamber  Concerts— The  fourth  of  the  series  will  be  given 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  27,  by  the  Beethoven  Quartette,  with 
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the  following  programme :  1.  Haydn,  Op.  74,  No.  1  C  major.  2.  a. 
Bach :  Air.  h,  C.  Cui :  Petite  Marche.  8.  Beethoven,  Op.  74,  E  flat 
major. 

No.  80.— Week  EMDma  March  9,  1889. 

Sunday,  March  Z.^Public  Worship,  followed  by  Communion  Service. 
— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev.  President  Dwight.  Yale  Young 
MevCa  Christian  Aeaociation  Monthly  Meeting— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  m. 
To  be  addressed  by  Professor  Hadley. 

Monday,  March  A.—Strategy  and  Grand  Tactics  (Lecture  in  the 
Ck)urse  on  Military  Science)— Lieut.  Charles  S.  Rich6,  XJ.  S.  Engineers. 
North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Science  and  Miracle  (Lecture  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Course)— Professor  DuBois.  Linonia  Hall,  7  p.  m.  Univer- 
sity Reception— Dwight  HaU,  8  to  11  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  March  5,— The  French  School  of  Painting  (Lecture  in  the 
Art  School)— Professor  Hoppin.  Art  School,  8  P.  M.  Principles  of 
Political  Science :  I.  TJie  Authority  of  Oovemment  (University  Lecture) 
—Prof essor  Hadley.  194  Old  Chapel,  6  P.  m.  Greek  Beadings  (TwenUeth 
Book  of  the  Iliad)— Professor  Seymour.  195  Old  Chapel,  7  to  7.45  P.  m. 
Chemical  Analysis  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— 
Professor  Wells.  North  Sheffield  HaU,  8  p.  m.  Philosophical  Club— 
Paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  on  Kant's  Ethical  Theory  in  Relation 
to  his  other  Thought.    Room  D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  m. 

Wednesday,  March  6.— £?w>/ttf ion— Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Peabody 
Museum  Lecture  Room,  2  P.  M.  Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— 
Professor  Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet, 
5  p.  M.  Semitic  CZt«5— Historical  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wissner,  on  the 
Second  Assyrian  Period.    185  College  St.,  7  P.  M. 

Friday,  March  8.— Ligrft^,  Siege^  and  SeorCoast  Artillery  (Lecture  in 
the  Course  on  Military  Science)— Lieut.  H.  C.  Newcomer,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers. North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening 
I>rayer)— Room  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.46  p.  m.  Prison  Eeform  (Lecture  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)-rProfe8sor  Wayland.  North 
Sheffield  Hall,  8  p.  h. 

Saturday,  March  9.— Junior  Exhibition  Pieces  due  at  2  Treasury 
Building. 

No.  81.— Week  endinq  Maboh  16,  1889. 

Sunday,  March  lO.—Public  T^or^Wp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Rev.  Edward  G.  Selden,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Yale  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Praise  Service— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  m. 

Monday,  March  \1.—Fidd  and  Permanent  Fortifications  (Lecture  in 
the  Course  on  Military  Science)— Lieut.  J.  G.  Warren,  U.  S.  Engineers. 
North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  March  \%.— Marbles  of  Zeus-AUar  at  Pergamcn^  now  in 
the  Berlin  Museum  (Lecture  in  the  Art  School)— Professor  Hoppin. 
Art  School,  8  p.  m.    Principles  of  Political  Science :  TL.  Political  Sur^ 
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vival  and  Political  Right  (University  LectureHProfessor  Hadley.  194 
Old  Chapel,  6  p.  m.  Greek  JReadinga  (Twenty-first  Book  of  the  Iliad)— 
Professor  Seymour.  106  Old  Chapel,  7-7.45  P.  m.  Science  and  Immor- 
tcUity  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientdfic  School  Course)— Prof  essor  Du- 
Bois.  North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Classical  and  PhUologieal  Society 
—Mr.  W.  H.  Parks,  on  CoraSs,  the  Philologist  and  Statesman.  Room 
D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  p.  M. 

Wednesday,  March  18.— T^  First  Chapter  of  Genesw— Professor  J. 
D.  Dana.  Peabody  Museimi  Lecture  Boom,  2  p.  m.  Metaphysics  (Uni- 
versity Lecture)— Professor  Ladd.  104  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  m.  History  of 
Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University  Lecture)— Prof  essor  Harper.  Boom 
B,  Cabinet,  5  P.  M.  From  Athens  to  Olympia  (Yale  Kent  Club  Lecture, 
illustrated) — Professor  R.  H.  Mather,  of  Amherst  College.  County 
Court  House,  8  P.  m. 

Thursday,  March  IL— College  Faculty  Meeting^l  Treasury  Building, 

4  P.  M. 

Friday,  March  \^,-^ec^Coast  Defences,  Vessels  which  attack  them, 
and  Torpedo  Systems  (Lecture  in  the  Course  on  Military  Science)— 
Lieut.  George  A.  Zinn,  U.  S.  Engineers.  North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  IL 
Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer) — Boom  80,  Dwight  Hall,  6.46 
p.  M.  Fast  Trains  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— 
Professor  Hadley.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  p.  M. 

No.  82.— Week  ending  Mabch  23,  1880. 

Sunday,  March  17.— PliMic  Worship— B&tteU  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Bev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  of  Albany.  General  Religious  Meeting— 
Dwight  HaU,  6.80  p.  M.    Address  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ecob. 

Tuesday,  March  19.— Discoveries  at  Olympia,  represented  in  Campo 
Santo,  Berlin— (Lecture  in  the  Art  School— Professor  Hoppin.  Art 
School,  8  P.  M.  Principles  of  Political  Science :  UI.  Individual  Rights 
(University  Lecture)— Professor  Hadley.  104  Old  Chapel,  5  p.  M. 
Greek  Readings  (Twenty-third  Book  of  the  Iliad— Prof  essor  Seymour. 
106  Old  Chapel,  7-7.45  p.  M.  New  England  Town  Government  (Lecture 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— Henry  C.  White,  Esq.  North 
Sheffield  Hall,  8  p.  M.  Philosophicdl  C7ii6— Paper  by  Mr.  Fritz  Jacob- 
son,  on  Bostr6m's  Philosophy.  Boom  D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  p.  m. 
Undergraduate  Life  at  Oxford  (Tale  Kent  Club  Lecture)— Bev.  H.  N. 
Cunningham,  of  Watertown,  Conn.    County  Court  House,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  March  20.— CoroZ  JsZand^— Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Pea- 
body  Museum  Lecture  Boom,  2  P.  M.  Metaphysics  (University  Lecture) 
—Professor  Ladd.  104  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (University  Lecture)— Prof  essor  Harper.    Boom  B,  Cabinet, 

5  P.  M.  Semitic  C7m5— Synopsis  of  Becent  Papers.  185  College  st.,  7 
p.  M.  Yale  Assembly—DiacuBBion  on  Bill  to  place  Wool  on  the  Free-list. 
Linonia  Hall,  7.80  P.  M.  University  Chamber  Concert— CeUo  and  Piano 
Becital.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8.15  p.  m. 

Friday,  March  22,— History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture)— Prof  essor  Harper.    Boom  B,  Cabinet,  4  p.  m.    Berkeley  Asso- 
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ciation  (Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  PoUti4Ml 
Science  Club — Paper  on  the  French  Copper  Syndicate,  by  Mr.  Qeorge  B. 
Fowler.  195  Old  Chapel,  7.80  p.  m.  The  Laborer  and  hie  Employer 
(Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— President  Francis 
A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  North 
Sheffield  Hall,  8  p.  m. 

Saturday,  March  2S,—SopJiomore  Compoeitions  due  at  158  Famam 
Hall,  before  12  M. 

No.  88.— Webk  ending  Maboh  80,  1889. 

Sunday,  March  2^.— Public  TFbrs/itp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m. 
Bev.  John  E.  Todd,  D.D.,  of  the  Church  of  the  Bedeemer.  Oeneral 
Rdigiaua  Meeting—Dwight  Hall,  6.30  p.  m.    Address  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

Tuesday,  March  26.— JWnctp^es  of  Political  Science :  TV.  Delegated 
Powers  (University  Lecture) — ^Professor  Hadley.  194  Old  Chapel,  5 
p.  M.  Greek  Beadings  (Twenty-fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad)— Professor 
Seymour.  195  Old  Chapel,  7-7.45  P.  M.  The  Scientific  Study  of  Infant 
Intelligence  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— Henry 
T.  Blake,  Esq.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  March  2^,— Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— Professor 
Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  p.  H.  History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
(University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.    Boom  B,  Cabinet,  5  p.  M. 

Thursday,  March  28,^College  Faculty  Meeting— 7  Treasury  BuUding, 
4  P.  M. 

Friday,  March  26,— History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Boom  B,  Cabinet,  4  p.  M.  Berkeley  Asso- 
ciation (Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  TJie  Wor- 
ship of  Meteorites  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  Course)— 
Professor  Newton.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  p.  m. 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


Poems  of  Eitma  Lazarus.* — ^There  were  two  periods  in  the 
life  of  Emma  Lazaras  which  are  well  marked  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore  as.  The  first  volume  is  rich  with  good  poetry,  and  reveals 
imnsaal  strength  of  intellectual  powers  and  depth  and  nobility  of 
feeling.  '*  Epochs"  and  ^'  Phantasies"  show  her  at  her  best  here. 
'^  Spagnoletti,"  the  long  tragedy,  which  held  Emerson's  uninter- 
rupted attention  from  first  line  to  last,  has  scenes  and  passages 
which  seem  really  great  But  it  was  the  quite  recent  outrageous 
persecution  of  her  people  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  which  first 
revealed  the  fuller  power  of  the  Hebrew  poetess.  When  thousands 
of  Jewish  refugees  were  landing  on  our  shores,  daily  at  the  Bat- 
tery she  mingled  with  them,  giving  her  people  welcome  and  aid 
wherever  she  could,  inspiring  by  action  as  well  as  by  word.  The 
poems  of  her  second  volume  were  written  at  this  time  and  after. 
Her  life  gives  a  noble  example  of  the  high  spiritual  development 
which  comes  with  devotion  to  a  great  and  good  cause.  Her 
"  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,"  and  her  poems.  "  The  Crowing  of 
the  Red  Cock,"  "  The  Banner  of  the  Jew,"  and  others,  were 
worthy  of  a  daughter  of  Miriam.  We  subjoin  one  of  her  repre- 
sentative poems. 

GIFTS. 

"  O  World-God,  give  me  WealthI"  the  Egyptian  cried. 

His  prayer  was  granted.    High  as  heaven,  behold 
Palace  and  Pyramid ;  the  brimming  tide 

Of  lavish  Nile  washed  all  his  land  with  gold. 
Armies  of  slaves  toiled  ant-wise  at  his  feet. 
World-circling  traffic  roared  through  mart  and  street. 

His  priests  were  gods,  his  spice-balmed  kings  enshrined. 
Set  death  at  naught  in  rock-ribbed  channels  deep. 

Seek  Pharaoh's  race  to-day  and  ye  shall  find 
Rust  and  the  moth,  silence  and  dusky  sleep. 

"  O  World-God  give  me  Beauty !"  cried  the  Greek. 
His  prayer  was  granted.    All  the  earth  became 

'*Th€  Pornia  of  Emma  LcaaruB.    Two  volumes.    Houghton  Mifflin  k  Co.,  1889. 
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Plastic  and  vocal  to  his  sense ;  each  peak, 
Each  grove,  each  stream,  quick  with  Promethean  flame. 

Peopled  the  world  with  imaged  grace  and  light. 

The  lyre  was  his,  and  his  the  breathing  might 
Of  the  immortal  marble,  his  the  play 

Of  diamond-pointed  thought  and  golden  tongue. 
Gk>  seek  the  sunshine  race,  ye  find  to-day 

A  broken  column  and  a  lute  unstrung. 

"  O  World-God  give  me  Power  !"  the  Roman  cried. 

His  prayer  was  granted.  The  vast  world  was  chained 
A  captive  to  the  chariot  of  his  pride. 

The  blood  of  myriad  provinces  was  drained 
To  feed  that  fierce,  insatiable  red  heart. 
Invulnerably  bulwarked  every  part 

With  serried  legions  and  with  close-meshed  code, 
Within  the  burrowing  worm  had  gnawed  its  home. 

A  roofless  ruin  stands  where  once  abode 
The  imperial  race  of  everlasting  Home. 

"  O  Gk)d-head  give  me  Truth  T'  the  Hebrew  cried. 

His  prayer  was  granted.    He  became  the  slave 
Of  the  idea,  a  pUgrim  far  and  wide. 

Cursed,  hated,  spumed,  and  scourged  with  none  to  save. 
The  Phaiaohs  knew  him,  and  when  Greece  beheld, 
His  wisdom  wore  the  hoary  crown  of  eld. 

Beauty  he  hath  foresworn,  and  wealth,  and  power. 
Seek  him  to-day  and  find  in  ev^ery  land. 

No  fire  consumes  him,  neither  floods  devour, 
Immortal  through  the  lamp  within  his  hand. 

Ebnbst  Whitney. 

Cookb's  "  Human  Mybtbby  ik  Hamlbt."* —  *TJpon  no  throne 
built  by  mortal  hands  has  beat  so  fierce  a  light  as  upon  the  airy 
fabric  reared  at  Elsinore/'  says  Fumess.  Guildenstem  is  ever 
seeking  to  tear  out  the  heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery,  and,  with  the 
recorders  in  his  hand,  Hamlet  still  remains  more  bafiling  than 
Eoheleth.  ^' Given  a  printing  press  on  German  soil  (and  the 
printing  press  is  indigenous  there)  and,  lo !  an  essay  on  Hamlet.'* 
America  is  not  so  very  far  behind  the  land  of  Werder  in  exeget- 
ical  and  energetical  ingenuity.  It  was,  appropriately  enough,  from 
the  Keystone  State  from  the  very  city  of  Shakespeariana,  that  a 
work  appeared  seeking  to  solve  all  mystery  by  showing  that  the 
prince  was  a  woman.    And  even  that  book  was  readable  and  con- 

*  Jlie  Human  Mystery  in  EamleL  By  UASens  W.  Oooksl-  New  York :  Ford% 
Howard  ft  Hurlbert.    1888. 
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tuned  BuggeBtionB  of  value.  The  latest  "  attempt  to  say  an  un- 
said word  "  is  very  different.  Mr.  Cooke's  work  must  take  rank 
among  its  kind  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  felicitous  in  ar- 
gument and  theory ;  a  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  give  sympathy  to 
such  well  urged  propositions.  The  theory  that  Hamlet  represents 
a  type  and  not  an  individual,  that  the  play  represents  the  struggle 
of  man  to  obey  supematurally  imposed  duties  which  call  for  con- 
trol of  unconquerable  passions,  is  a  rational  theory.  Therein  lies  its 
&ult;  it  is  too  rational.  A  Baconian  might  accept  it  more  readily 
than  a  Shakespearian.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  significant  of  the 
difficulty  in  any  recondite  interpretation  of  Hamlet's  character, 
that  nearly  every  page  holds  something  to  challenge  criticism. 
Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  nearly  every  page  holds  some- 
thing which  a  reader  feels  constrained  to  accept.  If  the  brilliant 
and  earnest  argument  does  not  carry  final  conviction  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  subject,  not  of  the  writer. 

Ebnbst  Whitney. 

Hungbbtobd'b  Ambbioan  Book  of  Chubch  Sebviobs.* — ^This 
is  one  of  a  class  books,  which,  whether  used  for  ritual  or  not,  are 
very  suggestive  in  respect  to  modifications  which  are  desirable  and 
possible  in  forms  and  styles  of  Christian  worship.  Its  real 
merit  or  demerit  as  a  service  book  can  best  be  tested  by  actual 
use,  and  the  compiler  testifies  that  it  has  grown  out  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  pastor,  and  has  been  in  successful  use. 

The  book  does  not  make  a  specialty  of  the  Christian  year,  nor 
attempt  any  modification  of  the  customary  use  of  Christian  hymns. 
But  in  lines  which  already  to  some  extent  have  been  adopted  by 
the  churches,  it  aims  to  show  what  more  may  be  done  for  the  en- 
richment of  these  forms  of  worship,  and  to  commend  for  general 
adoption  a  more  comprehensive  and  acceptable  ritual. 

Changes  of  ritual  which  depend  solely  upon  the  minister  and 
the  choir,  are  easy.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  introducing  more 
than  one  Scripture  lesson,  or  multiplying  at  will  the  number  of 
anthems,  chants,  responses,  and  interludes.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  how  best  to  meet  the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  congre- 

*  Th4  American  Book  of  Church  Servicea:  with  Selectioru  for  reipon$iv$  reading^ 
mid  fiiU  Ord&TB  of  service  for  the  edebroHon  of  molHinony,  for  fmeraia^  and  other 
oeeaaiondl  mifMroHone :  Also,  an  ample  list  of  selections  of  sacred  music,  with 
references  for  the  guidance  of  pastora  and  choristers.  Arranged  bj  Edward 
HnyeKtroBD.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Go.  1889,  pp.  xii, 
3T4. 
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gation  to  have  a  larger  share  in  oral  worship.  Yet  within  the  last 
thirty  years  three  things  have  been  achieved  which  at  one  time 
seemed  almost  impossible.  It  is  not  congregational  singing  alone 
which  has  secured  a  permanent  foothold  as  part  of  the  service  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  Besides  that,  the  responsive  reading  of  se- 
lections of  Scripture,  and  the  united  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
have  become  so  general  that  we  may  confidently  say  they  will  not 
be  given  up.  The  use  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  less  common,  but 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  novelty,  and  no  minister  who  desires  to  use  a 
precomposed  form  of  prayer,  or  to  incorporate  ancient  collects 
with  his  unwritten  petitions,  is  debarred  from  doing  so  at  the 
present  day  by  fear  of  giving  offense  to  narrow-minded  worshipers. 

One  thing  more  will  follow  eventually,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
the  litany  and  of  the  responses  to  the  ten  commandments,  uttered 
devotionally  by  the  congregation  as  one  matter  after  another  is 
brought  to  mind  by  the  voice  of  the  minister.  This  is  more 
probable  now  than  was  the  habitual  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thirty  years  ago.    This  volume,  of  course,  recommends  it. 

The  compiler  proposes  alternate  forms,  a  shorter  and  a  longer, 
for  both  the  morning  and  the  evening  service.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral, he  offers  no  important  modification  of  the  common  order  for 
the  last  half  of  the  service,  or  from  the  hymn  before  sermon  to  the 
end.  But  what  are  sometimes  termed  "  introductory  services," 
he  greatly  expands.  Thus  '^  the  fuller  order  of  morning  service  " 
is  outlined  as  follows:  1.  The  organ  voluntary  ;  2.  Sentences  of 
Scripture  read ;  3.  A  "  hymn  of  aspiration,"  (two  stanzas) ;  4. 
The  pastoral  salutation  (Num.  vi.  24-26)  ;  5.  The  pastoral  call  to 
worship  (several  verses) ;  6.  The  choir  call  to  worship  (several  ver- 
ses); 7.  Hymn  of  praise  (three  stanzas);  8.  The  Invocation  (four 
verses);  9.  The  Lord's  Prayer; .  10.  The  Offertory  (sentences  and 
prayer) ;  11.  Notices;  12.  First  Scripture  Lesson;  13.  Gloria  Tibi; 
14.  Second  Scripture  Lesson ;  15.  The  chief  Anthem ;  16.  Selec- 
tion for  responsive  reading ;  17.  Gloria  Patri ;  18.  The  Apostles' 
Creed ;  19.  Prayers,  (or  Litany);  20.  Organ  response ;  21.  Hymn, 
followed  by  sermon,  etc. 

A  long  series,  in  which  the  congregation  have  risen  four  times, 
and  bowed  or  knelt  twice ;  but,  the  compiler  says, ''  rightly  con- 
ducted, the  services  will  scarcely  exceed  the  usual  length." 

The  point  which  seems  to  us  most  open  to  criticism  in  this 
Order,  is  the  entire  omission  of  a  "  General  Confession,"  and  the 
postponement  of  all  opportunity  for  the  common  confession  of 
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sin  till  the  prayer  before  the  sermon,  after  hymns  of  aspira- 
tion and  praise,  anthems,  soriptare  lessons,  responsive  readings 
and  all.  There  is  profound  wisdom  in  a  remark  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  that  '^  the  general  confession  of  sin  and  the  united  suppli- 
cation for  pardon  and  grace  in  Christ's  name,  are  properly,  in  any 
just  conception  of  public  worship,  the  first  act  of  an  assembly 
presenting  itself  before  God."  Even  if  the  dozology  is  taken  as 
the  key  note,  it  is  desirable  to  give  prominence  to  this  essential 
part  of  worship.  Ordinarily  the  Invocation  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  penitential  utterance,  bat  in  this  book  the  Invocation 
consists  of  four  verses  of  Scripture,  to  be  spoken  by  the  minister 
alone,  or  responsively  by  minister  and  people,  with  no  mention  of 
sin  and  pardon ;  and  confession  is  lacking,  except  for  the  brief 
plea  for  forgiveness  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  immediately 
follows. 

Some  other  infelicities  have  occurred  to  us  in  examining  the 
volume.  While  appropriate  forms  are  borrowed  freely  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other  sources,  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
have  learned  more  from  churchmen  who  have  sought  long  and 
earnestly  to  improve  and  enrich  the  devotional  forms  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  E.  g.,  the  Litany  is  given  in  full,  but  with- 
out the  suffrage  which  so  many  have  desired  to  add,  ''  That  it 
may  please  thee  to  send  forth  laborers  into  thine  harvest ;"  "  We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord." 

The  volume  contains  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  English  form  of  prayer  for  the  royal  family, 
but  leaves  out  the  alternate  form  in  the  '*  Book  Annexed  "  which 
may  perhaps  be  incorporated  in  the  next  edition  of  "  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  It  contains  an  arrangement  of  the  Beatitudes 
for  responsive  reading,  but  throws  away  the  opportunity  of  rec- 
ommending the  use,  after  every  blessing,  of  the  refrain,  "Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us ;  and  be  it  unta  thy  servants  according  to 
thy  word." 

Some  minor  infelicities  are  these :  The  text  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments is  taken  not  from  the  version  in  common  use,  nor  from 
the  Canterbury  revision,  but  from  the  Episcopal  Prayer-book. 
In  the  selections  for  responsive  reading  the  minister  and  people 
read  alternate  verses,  instead  of  alternate  clauses.  The  practical 
inconvenience  resulting  from  an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the 
Psalms  outweighs  any  possible  advantage  of  classifying  them  as 
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didactic,  penitential,  and  so  forth.    This  might  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  an  index. 

Uniformity  of  order  is  helpfal,  egpecially  when  novelties  are 
proposed  for  adoption;  bat  without  any  obvions  reason,  the 
Gloria  Patri  which  follows  the  responsive  reading  in  the  morning, 
precedes  it  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  the  people  stand,  but 
in  the  evening  they  kneel  when  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  selection  of  Scriptures  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  choir, 
covers  a  good  deal  of  ground  and  is  accompanied  by  references 
to  a  large  number  of  musical  compositions  of  less  difficulty.  It 
is  well  for  choirs  and  congregations  to  learn  that  good  anthem 
music  is  both  cheap  and  abundant,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
such  pieces  as  come  within  the  ability  of  the  singers,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  capable  of  being  used  for  religious  effect. 

No  doubt  any  minister  who  should  introduce  this  volume  as  a 
help  to  worship,  would  find  occasion  to  interline,  and  substitute, 
and  amend ;  but  even  so,  its  use  would  certainly  tend,  in  many 
churches,  to  secure  a  deeper  interest  in  the  forms  of  worship  and 
impart  a  new  sense  of  the  liberty  of  each  congregation  to  choose 
for  itself  in  what  way  it  will  offer  its  prayers  and  its  praises  to 
God. 

Edw^bd  W.  GnjCAN. 

Habpeb  and  Weidnbb's  Iin^BODucTOBY  Nbw  Testament 
Gbbbk  Method.* — This  treatise  is  designed  for  those  who  begin 
their  Greek  studies  with  the  New  Testament.  Its  method  is 
inductive  throughout.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  used  to  sup- 
ply the  material  for  instruction  and  practice.  Upon  this  plan  the 
student  begins  reading  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  the  alphabet. 
The  method  may  be  illustrated  from  the  first  Lesson.  The  sub« 
ject-matter  of  the  exercise  is  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  text  is  given  with  an  interlinear  transliteration, 
enabling  the  student  to  practice  himself  upon  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words  until  he  can  accomplish  it  with  ease.  Next  under 
"Notes  "  each  word  is  taken  up  and  fully  explained.     The  form, 

*  An  Introductory  New  Teatameni  Greek  Method^  together  with  a  Manual  oon- 
taining  Text  and  Yocabalary  of  the  Gospel  of  John  and  Lists  of  Words,  and 
the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Oreek  Grammar.  By  W.  R.  Harpeb,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Yale  University,  and  R.  F.  WEmNEB,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Augustana 
Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  IlL  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1889.     Pp.  620. 
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accents,  breathings  and  other  details  are  thus  explained  as  fally 
as  the  pupil  can  understand  them  at  the  commencement  of  his 
work.  Under  a  third  heading  are  given  ^'Observations'^  of  a 
more  general  character.  They  embrace  the  principles  and  usages 
of  the  language  which  the  phenomena  of  the  verse  studied  illus- 
trate,  care  being  taken  to  enter  upon  no  points  which  would 
necessarily  be  unintelligible  to  the  learner  at  this  early  stage  of 
his  study.  Under  a  fourth  head  is  given  the  vocabulary  of  the 
verse  in  which  the  forms  by  which  the  words  are  ordinarily 
referred  to,  are  also  given,  e.  g.,  the  Nominative  singular  of 
nouns ;  present,  first  person  singular  of  verbs,  etc.  Under  V.  are 
found  very  simple  exercises,  Greek  into  English,  English  into 
Greek,  which  constitute  a  valuable  practice  in  handling  the  words 
learned  in  the  simplest  constructions.  Lastly,  there  are  given 
** Topics  for  Study"  which  are  really  requirements  for  the  review 
of  the  main  points  learned  in  the  lesson  preceding. 

The  book  consists  of  three  Parts.  The  First  is  the  "  Method," 
covering  progressive  exercises  upon  the  whole  Gospel  of  John, 
arranged  upon  the  plan  described.  The  Second  Part  has  the 
Text  of  John  with  a  literal  translation  of  Chaps.  L-IV. ;  also  a 
Vocabulary  and  Word  Lists  based  upon  a  classification  of  the 
words  according  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  appear  in  the 
GospeL  This  enables  the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  the  com* 
monest  words  and  thus  develop  reading-power  most  rapidly. 
Part  UL  is  entitled  *'  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  Gram- 
mar," and  contains  the  matter  common  to  Gh*eek  Grammars  under 
the  heads  of  Orthography  and  Etymology  with  explanations  of 
peculiarities  o^  form  and  usage  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
Grammatical  Part  stops  short  of  Syntax.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
opinion  of  the  authors  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  too 
large  and  difficult  to  find  place  in  so  elementary  a  handbook. 

The  method  pursued  in  the  construction  of  the  book  necessi- 
tates considerable  repetition.  The  points  which  are  explained 
under  '*  Observations  "  in  each  lesson,  must  find  place  again  in 
the  Grammatical  Part.  We  do  not  speak  of  this  as  a  fault. 
It  may  not  be  so.  It  may  be  best  to  present  a  second  time  in 
the  Grammar  in  a  more  compact  and  systematic  form  the  various 
points  which  are  explained  in  concrete  application  from  Lesson  to 
Lesson.  This  method,  which  we  think  is  somewhat  unusual  in  man- 
uals of  this  sort,  considerably  increases  the  size  of  the  book  which 
seems  to  us  a  large  one  considering  the  fact  that  it  aims  to  em- 
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brace  only  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  excluding  Syn- 
tax, as  illustrated  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tt  is  beyond  question 
desirable  that  such  an  elementary  work  should  be  as  brief  as  is 
consistent  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  matter  to  be  learned. 

We  are  much  interested  in  those  efforts  which  are  now  making 
to  popularize  and  render  attractive  the  study  of  language,  par- 
ticulariy  the  study  of  the  "dead"  languages.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  these  methods  will  do  much  to  render  these  lan- 
guages living  in  a  true  and  important  sense.  Books  of  '^  Method  " 
like  that  before  us  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  so  new  in  principle  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  The  study  of  language  by  a  progressive 
inductive  method  is  no  novelty.  They  are  rather  new  in  the 
mode  of  applying  the  inductive  principle.  They  prescribe  more 
fully  the  course  of  procedure  to  be  pursued  in  the  work  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Formerly  more  was  left  to  the  genius  of  the 
teacher  for  teaching  and  in  the  very  numerous  cases  where  that 
genius  was  wanting,  the  result  was  a  gloomy  one.  In  books  like 
this  everything  is  indicated.  There  is  full  explanation  of  every 
detail  as  the  study  proceeds.  The  teacher  cannot  well  pass  any- 
thing over  which  is  necessary  to  be  learned.  If  the  pupil  learns 
as  he  goes  he  cannot  easily  become  confused.  Such  handbooks 
of  method  are,  therefore,  a  great  safeguard  against  a  careless  and 
unclear  teaching  and  learning.  Many  a  man  in  the  use  of  such 
a  "  Method  "  might  teach  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  who, 
with  the  simple  grammar  in  hand,  would  be  a  failure.  We  wel- 
come this  volume,  not  only  for  the  reasons  indicated,  but  because 
we  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  among 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  classical  study,  for  a 
handbook  which  shall  enable  them  to  fit  themselves  to  study  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  language.  Such  a  demand 
augurs  well  for  more  intelligent  and  thorough  Bible  study. 

George  B.  Stevens. 

Pbop.  Habpbr's  "  Elements  op  Hebrew  Syntax."* — A  book 
should  be  judged  by  what  the  author  has  attempted,  by  the  need 
of  the  book,  and  by  the  excellence  of  execution.  The  author 
modestly  states  his  purpose  to  be  '^  to  classify  and  arrange  these 
results  (already  achieved  in  the  line  of  syntactical  investigation) 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  that  large 
class  of  Hebrew  students  who  need  and  desire  a  knowledge  of 

*ElemerU8  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  By  W.  R.  Harpeb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitie 
Languages,  Yale  Uniyersity.    New  York :  Oharles  Soribner's  Sons.    1888. 
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them  but  have  little  time  in  which  to  obtain  it."  When  one 
considers  that  there  is  no  book  current  in  the  English  language 
which  meets  this  need,  the  work  undertaken  is  amply  justified. 
A  greater  measure  of  success  has  been  accomplished  than  might 
be  expected  in  the  first  edition  wrought  out  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  and  distracting  labors  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  this  author. 
When  one  considers  that  the  time  allowed  to  most  students  of 
Hebrew  is  brief,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  text-book 
be  such  that  it  can  be  used  with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  that 
its  statements  of  fact  shall  be  absolutely  perspicuous  and  involve 
no  loss  of  time  in  their  mastery.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
character  of  the  text-books  in  existence  this  necessity  has  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  previous  writers  on  Hebrew  Syntax.  This 
text-book  is  divided  up  into  paragraphs  and  minor  divisions  so 
that  the  teacher  can  refer  the  pupil  to  the  exact  statement  which 
he  wishes  the  pupil  to  master.  We  may  now  add  that  the  result 
accomplished,  as  well  as  the  need,  has  justified  this  work  of  Pro£ 
Harper's.  Another  point  in  respect  to  which  this  volume  should 
be  judged  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  matter  in  it.  It  contains 
more  matter  than  a  teacher  can  expect  a  class  to  master  during 
the  time  ordinarily  allotted  to  the  study,  yet  there  is  little  in  the 
book  of  which  a  teacher  would  not  be  glad  to  make  use  within 
that  time.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  one  noteworthy  omission, 
namely,  of  a  systematic  statement  of  the  more  important  uses  of 
the  prepositions.  In  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  Lexicography 
there  is  the  greater  need  of  such  a  statement.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  author  gives  many  other  details  which  might  be  relegated 
to  the  Lexicon.  Why  discriminate  against  the  prepositions? 
Doubtless  the  book  will  be  reproduced  sooner  or  later  and  we 
trust  that  this  omission  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Every  teacher  could  make  out  a  list  of  details  which  he  would 
like  to  have  added.  To  gratify  them  all  would  swell  the  book 
beyond  the  aim  of  the  author.  We  hope  that  this  book  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  full  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  syntax.  The  book 
is  in  accord  with  the  prevalent  judgment  of  Hebrew  scholarship 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  tenses.  There  is  a  due 
recognition  of  the  circumstantial  clause,  a  subject  unknown  to 
those  who  have  studied  only  the  text-books  current  in  America 
ten  years  ago.  Under  this  head  a  statement  of  the  various  ways 
of  translating  the  clause  should  have  been  added  to  that  of  the 
character  of  the  clause.    In  the  section  on  the  Nominative  Abso- 
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late  there  is  need  that  the  name  Casus  Pendens  should  hare  been 
mentioned  as  another  name  of  the  same  construction.  This  desig- 
nation is  the  only  one  which  is  strictly  accurate. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  matter  two  suggestions  are  made: 
firsty  that  the  first  general  subject  treated  in  any  syntax  should 
be  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  for  this  is  the  unit  of  thought ;  second, 
that  in  Hebrew  Syntax  the  verb  occupies  the  place  of  first  import- 
ance among  the  parts  of  the  sentence.  Two  errata  have  come 
to  the  eye  of  the  writer.  Under  Sec.  22-3-a  and  26-2-a  cross  ref- 
erence to  Sec.  24  is  given  which  ought  to  be  Sec.  23,  again  the 
statement  in  Sec.  29-2-a,  Rem.  d  is  disproved  in  Ruth  2.9.  See  also 
Mdller's  Hebrew  Syntax,  Sec.  116,  latest  issue.  There  are  four 
indices  to  this  book,  of  which  the  first  three  are  excellent  and 
adapted  to  enable  a  solitary  student  to  master  the  book  and 
Hebrew  Syntax  at  once.  The  fourth  index  might  well  have  been 
modeled  on  the  Hebrew  index  in  Pro£  Harper's  Elements  of  H^ 
brew.  Life  is  too  short  to  look  through  19  references  in  the  vain 
hope  to  find  a  reference  to  the  frequent  use  of  Lamedh  after  the 
passive  verb.  It  would  be  unjust  to  dwell  on  these  minor  defi* 
ciencies  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the  reputation  which  this  book 
deserves  to  have,  namely,  that  of  being  at  present  the  most  ser- 
viceable compend  of  Hebrew  Syntax  which  can  be  put  into  hands 

of  the  student. 

F.  B.  DBzno. 
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I.  8CHOOL8.*-DATE8.-PLACE8. 

1.  NEW  EHOLAND  SCHOOL,  May  81-Jane  11 Yale  DlTlnlty  Sofaool,  New  Haven,  Ooxin. 

2.  PHILADELPHU  SCHOOL,  June  18-July  8.... Protest.  Bpis.  Div.  School,  West  Phlladelpbla,  Pa. 

3.  FIB8T  CHA1JTAUQ17A  SCHOOL,  July  6-00 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

4.  SBOOND  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL,  July2^Ang.l6 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

5.  CHICAGO  SCHOOL,  Auff.  Ifr-Sept.  4 Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Bvanston  (near  Chicago),  HI. 

II.  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Bemark  1.   Bach  School  will  continue  three  weeks:  this  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  overlap- 
pinff;  it  also  enables  men'who  so  desire  to  attend  two  or  even  more  schools. 

itemorfc  2.   The  Principal  will  be  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  flye  schools,  from  the  first 
hour  to  the  last. 
I.  Hebrew  Courses :   These  will  be  praoticaUy  the  same  in  all  the  schools. 

1}  Vor  Beginnen,  (a)  Mastery  of  Oen.  I^IH.,  (b)  gram,  principles,  (c)  memorizing  of 

words  and  critical  analysis  of  text.   Three  houn  a  aaif' 

9  For  BeoUwen,  (a)  Mastery  of  Gen.  UL-FIII.,  (b)  review  of  elementary  prindples 

and  more  advanced  gram,  work,  (c)  memorizing  of  words  and  sight-reading.    Three 

haureaday. 

8)  F&r  Proareeelioe  Ckm,  (a)  Critical  transhttion  of  Judges  or  1  Samuel,  with  study  of 

aooents.  forms  and  constructions:  (b)  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language, 

especially  the  vowel-system;  (o)  sight-reading  (with  memorizing  of  words)  in  Bzodus, 

Deuteronomy,  Kings. 

4)  For  Adoaneed  CXase,  (a)  Critical  Study  of  a)  Isaiah  XU-LXYL  (at  New  England 


U.  Ce^BAte  Go«reee:  (a)  Assyrian  for  beginners;  (b)  Assyrian  for  advanced  students:  (c) 
Arabic  for  beginners;  (d)  Arabic  for  advanced  students;  (e)  Aramaic;  (f)  Syriao;  (g) 
Bthlc^ic;  but  no  class  in  a  cognate  language  will  be  organized  in  any  School,  unless 


Chas.  HoBSWXLii,  Bvanston,  111. 
MoBBis  K.  Jabtbow,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
JOHK  G.  LAHsnro,  D. D.,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 
WAiiLAOB  W.  LovxJOT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D.  A.  MoClbnahan,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  Cl^,  Pa. 
Frank  K.  SAimsRS,  M.  A~  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Barhabd  C.  Tatlor,  M.  A.,  Chester,  Pa. 


M.  S.  TKBBr,D.  D.,  Bvanston,  111. 

Rbvbrb  p.  wbidnbr,  D.  D.,  Rock  Island,  HI. 


four  applications  for  such  class  be  received  by  the  Prfneipal  thirty  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  particular  achool  for  which  application  is  made. 

III.   INSTRUCTORS. 
Arrangements  have  thus  far  been  completed  with  the  following  gentlemen 
CHA8.  BuruB  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Newton  Centre, 

Mass. 
S.  BuRNHAX,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Gso.  S.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
A.  S.  Carribr,  M.  a.,  Chicago,  lU. 
C.  B.  Cranpai«l,  M.  a..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bbward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gro.  S.  Goodspbbd,  M.  a..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Biohabd  J.  Gotthbil,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Wm.  B.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IV.    EXPENSES. 

Board  and  room  may  be  had  at  the  varioas  achools  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.60  per  week 
upwards.  Full  details  concerning  cost  of  boarding  at  each  school  will  be  given  in  the  descrip- 
tive pamphlet.   The  tuition  fee  will  be  eight  dollars. 

V.    IN   GENERAL. 

(1)  Bach  school  will  begin  at  9  A.  M.  of  the  day  appointed ;  attendance  upon  the  work  of  the 
first  hour  is  essentlaL 

a  A  detailed  statement  of  the  classes,  instruction,  expenses,  etc.,  in  each  school  will  be  pub- 
April  10,  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  Schools, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 

New  Hatbn,  Ck)NK. 

*  Final  arrangements  have  not,  in  the  case  of  every  item,  been  made.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
poasibUity  that  some  slight  changes  may  be  made  from  the  details  here  announced. 
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Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,   Exhaustion) 
Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  all  Diieaiea  ariiing  from  Indigeition  and  Venre  Bzhanstlon. 


This  is  not  a  compounded  ^'  patent  medicine,''  bat  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only,  and 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  neoessaiy  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  An  excellent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  and  general  debility,  or 
any  low  state  of  the  systemu'* 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stbwabt,  Winona,  Minn.,  says:  *^ Entire  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  perverted  digestion,  loss  of  nerve-power,  mal- 
nutrition and  kindred  ailments." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Lbach,  Cairo,  HL,  says :  **  Of  great  power  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervous  prostration." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  ftree. 
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IS   THERE 

A    POPULAR    DEMAND 

FOR    RELIGIOUS    BOOKS? 


"AN  AGREEABLE  EVIDENCE  that  the  popular  demand 
jTx  for  religious  works  of  importance  is  aot  on  the  wane  is 
shown  in  the  success  which  has  attended  some  recent  theo- 
logical books.  'Dr.  Shedd's  *  Dogmatic  Theology/ for  exam- 
Ele,  has  reached  its  second  edition,  while  a  fourth  edition  of 
^r.  Roswell  Hitchcock's  *  Eternal  Atonement  *  has  been  called 
for.  The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Vincent's  '  Word  Studies  in  the 
New  Testament '  has  also  gone  into  its  second  edition,  and 
Dr.  Ladd's  *  What  is  the  Bible  ?'  has  sold  through  two  print- 
ings, with  a  third  edition  just  ready.  Dr.  Fisher's  *  Manual 
of  Christian  Evidences '  is  also  selling  in  its  third  edition." — 
Chicago  Herald. 

SECOND   EDITION. 

Dogmatic  Theology. 

By  William  G,  T.  Shedd,  D.D.    3  vols.,  8vo,  $7.oa 

"An  Mitellectual  achievement  of  the  first  order.  It  holds  an  almost 
ujiique,  not  to  say  solitary,  position  in  the  entire  history  of  this  country.*^— 
Boston  Beacon. 

**  Pervaded  by  the  great  thoughts  of  the  master  minds  of  all  the  ages."* — 
N.  y.  Observer. 

FOURTH   EDITION. 

Eternal  Atonement. 

By  the*late  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.    With  portrait.    lamo,  $1.50. 
"  The  whole  book  is  a  storehouse  of  gems." —  The  Observer. 

SECOND   EDITION. 

Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  D.D.  Vol.  I. —Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apos- 
ties  and  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,    8vo,  $4.00.  • 

'  "  It  is  a  true  study  of  words,  designed  to  aid  the  careful  student  in  gaining 
the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  diviire  thought." — N.  Y.  Observer. 

*^.  *  Vol.  II.  Now  Ready.  The  Writings  of  John,  The  Gospel,  The  Epis- 
tle, The  Apocalypse.    $4.00. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

What  is  the  Bible  ? 

By  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.    i2mo,  $2.00. 

*'  Any  intelligent  reader  of  the  English  Bible  can  appreciate  this  book 
from  beginning  to  end." — Old  Testament  Student. 
"  Instructive  and  as  frank  as  it  is  learned." — The  Christian  Register. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

Manual  of  Christian  Evidences. 

By  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.    75  cents. 

**It  touches  every  leading  point  of  Christian  evidence,  and  meets  every 
important  objection." — The  Churchman. 

"  By  all  odds,  the  best  Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  that  we 
know." — The  Examiner.  

*  jf  *  For  sale  everywhere^  or  sent^  postpaid,  by 

CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS,  Pnblisliei^, 

743-745  Broadway,  1  New  Yorki 
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Abticle  L— the  JANUARY  "MESSAGES'*  ON  ELEC- 
TION BRIBERY. 

TwENTY-THBEE  of  OUT  State  Legislatures  began  their  first 
annual  or  biennial  sessions  during  the  month  of  January  and 
listened  to  messages  from  newly  elected  or  retiring  governors, 
or  from  both.  No  less  than  fourteen  governors  treated  bribery 
at  popular  elections  in  a  serious  manner,  a  few  made  passing 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  the  governors  of  Massachusetts, 
Nevada,  Nebraska,  Slinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina 
ignored  the  subject.  Prominence  is  given  to  election  bribery 
by  the  governors  of  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Dela- 
ware, California,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  These  States  are 
here  divided  into  three  groups.  The  governors  of  the  first 
four  are  democratic ;  those  of  the  second  four  are  republican ; 
while  the  last  group  are  known  as  the  four  doubtful  States,  of 
which  two  have  republican  and  two  democratic  governors.    No 
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January  message  contains  a  refutation  or  denial  of  the  cliarges 
of  extensive  election  bribery.  We  propose  to  analyze  these 
twelve  executive  utterances  with  special  reference  to  the  reme- 
dial legislation  proposed. 

Gov.  Sylvester  Pennoyer  of  Oregon  says : 

Thoughtful  persons  of  all  political  parties  cannot  but  view  with  deep 
concern  the  increasing  systematic  bribery  of  voters  at  nearly  all  of  our 
general  elections.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  portents  of  the  times 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  menaces  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free 
government.  Our  statute  laws  now  hold  both  the  bribe-giver  and  the 
bribe-taker  as  equally  guilty.  This  is  wrong.  The  great  crime  is  the 
crime  of  the  bribe-giver,  and  the  poor  man,  who,  impelled  perhaps  by 
the  necessities  of  his  family,  accepts  the  bribe,  ought  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  punished.  It  is  therefore  reconmiended  that  section  1844  of  the 
laws  of  Oregon  be  repealed,  which  section  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  accept  bribes,  for  the  reason  that  with  this  unjust  menace 
removed,  the  punishment  of  the  bribe-giver  will  be  rendered  more  easy 
and  certain. 

Gk)v.  Pennoyer  raises  here  a  close  question  of  political  ethics. 
The  degrees  of  moral  turpitude  in  bribe-giving  and  bribe-taldng^ 
are  difficult  to  measure.  There  are  however  rough  tests  to  be 
applied.  Accuse  a  man  of  selling  his  vote  and  he  resents  it  as 
if  you  had  denounced  him  as  a  thief.  Accuse  him  of  buying^ 
a  vote, — ^that  is,  bribing  a  man  to  change  his  politics, — and  the 
chances  are  that  he  vnll  not  lose  his  temper.  Certainly  thou- 
sands of  men  consider  vote-purchasing  legitimate  electioneer- 
ing. By  the  test  of  an  appeal  to  a  man's  conscience,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  be  more  wicked  indeed  to  sell  than  to  buy  a  vote. 
The  public  always  loses  respect  for  a  man  who  accepts  a  bribe ; 
but  paitisans  do  not  always  lose  caste  by  paying  money  for 
other  men's  votes.  Gov.  Pennoyer  quite  unconsciously  yields 
to  the  vogue  of  a  dulled  moral  sense  in  political  matters,  when, 
flfiflnming  that  the  bribe-taker  should  be  "pitied  rather  than 
punished,"  he  undertakes  to  make  the  bribe-giver  more  odious 
before  the  law  by  expunging  the  selling  of  one's  suffrages  from 
the  list  of  punishable  crimes.  He  at  least  might  have  graded 
crime  by  increasing  the  punishment  of  the  bribe-giver.  When 
the  United  States  constitution  had  been  formulated  by  the 
convention  of  1787,  and  was  being  discussed  by  the  various 
commonwealths,  John  Dickinson,  the  Pennsylvania  statesman, 
said  in  a  pamphlet  that  if  our  liberties  were  ever  subverted  it 
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would  be  "by  the  licentiouflness  of  the  people"  as  well  as  by 
the  "turbulent  spirit  of  some  of  the  States."  Noah  Webster 
at  that  time  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  ancient  Kome 
the  king  and  consuls  were  elected  by  the  body  of  the  people 
and  that  "this  circumstance  paved  the  way  for  such  excessive 
bribery  and  corruption  as  are  wholly  unknown  in  modem  times." 
The  more  familiar  passages  in  "The  Federalist"  turn  upon  a 
deep,  serious  distrust  of  democracies.  The  federal  argument 
was  that  popular  governments  die  by  suicide.  The  first  duty 
of  the  American  lawmaker  is  to  reduce  the  purchasable  vote. 
The  decay  of  morals  as  indicated  by  a  citizenship  that  may  be 
sold  like  pelts  or  a  day's  wages  is  appalling  to  every  lover  of 
his  country,  and  Gov.  Pennoyer's  pity  for  the  poor  man  who 
finds  a  statute  interposed  between  him  and  the  bribery  market 
is  bom  of  a  false  system  of  ethics. 

The  message  of  Gov.  E.  W.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  con- 
tains 338  lines,  of  which  149  are  devoted  to  corrapt  politics. 
After  declaring  that  our  whole  country  is  exposed  to  the  perils 
of  political  debauchery,  his  Excellency  says  in  particular : 

Reproach  has  been  cast  upon  our  own  State  as  never  before  by  illegal, 
fraudulent,  and  corrupt  Yoting  in  almost  every  county  within  its  borders. 
This  is  so  i>alpable  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  capitations  of  1884, 
were  188,522,  and  the  entire  vote,  after  the  most  active  political  cam- 
paign ever  made  in  the  state,  187.587.  The  capitations  for  1888  were 
147,408,  and  the  entire  vote  159,440.  The  difference  in  the  capitations 
and  the  vote  in  1884  was  4065 ;  in  1888  it  is  12,082.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  votes  in  four  years  of  21,858,  which  if  legitimate  would  indi- 
cate a  population  of  900,000  and  an  increase  in  four  years  of  much  more 
than  100,000.  It  is  certain  that  no  such  increase  has  taken  place.  The 
purity  of  our  elections  imperatively  demands  a  revision  of  the  election 
laws  ....  I  recommend  that  a  registration  law  be  enacted  and  that 
our  election  laws  be  amended  so  that  bribery  and  fraudulent  voting 
may  be  prevented  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-boz  preserved. 

ISo  one  need  dispute  Gov.  Wilson's  facts  after  the  scenes  at 
Charleston,  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  republican  governor 
elected  upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  president  of  the  State 
senate,  and  Mr.  Wilson  himself  all  claimed  the  executive  office  ; 
while  a  fourth  man,  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
gave  notice  of  a  contested  election  upon  grounds  of  bribery  in 
I^ovember  perpetrated  by  republicans.    It  concerns  us  more 
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especially  here  to  note  the  completenesB  of  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
f  ession  of  wide-spread  bribery  as  against  the  barrenness  of  his 
recommendation.  Any  registration  law  that  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia  might  pass  would  be  subject  to  the  following 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution : 

No  citizen  shall  ever  be  denied  or  refused  the  right  or  privilege  of 
voting  at  an  election  because  his  name  is  not  or  has  not  been  registered 
or  listed  as  a  qualified  voter. 

The  Legislature  shall  never  authorize  or  establish  any  board  or  court 
of  registration  of  voters. 

What  good  public  purpose  could  be  served  by  the  ordering 
of  a  registration  if  the  registration  list  could  not  be  used  as  a 
voters'  check  list?  Illegal  voters  in  West  Virginia  can  be 
challenged  now,  and  nothing  more  could  be  accomplished  under 
a  registration  law  with  the  limits  set  by  the  constitution.  If 
Gov.  Wilson  favored  registration,  why  did  he  not  recommend 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  that  will  permit  it? 

Gov.  Eobert  L.  Taylor  of  Tennessee  says : 

While  our  laws  are  in  most  respects  adequate,  yet  it  seems  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  cities  has  made  more  prevalent  an  evil  that  is  not 
sufficiently  provided  against  by  the  law.  Many  men  vote  more  than 
once,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fully  prevent  it,  luurd  to  detect  them,  and 
more  difficult  to  punish  them.  In  my  opinion  a  well-devised  registra- 
tion law  would  meet  the  case.  1  recommend  also  that  your  honorable 
bodies  pass  an  act  more  clearly  defining  the  composition,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  board  of  canvassers  of  election  returns.  Much  complica- 
tion has  recently  grown  out  of  the  lack  of  accuracy  with  which  the 
existing  statutes  can  be  construed. 

The  only  observation  to  be  made  here  is  that  Gov.  Taylor's 
recommendations  go  directly  to  the  source  of  the  trouble  in  his 
State,  although  he  elected  not  to  spread  the  information  of  gross 
election  irregularities  before  the  public.  His  suggestions  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  Legislature  has  already  passed  an  Aus- 
tralian baUot  act  for  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  as  well  as  a 
general  registration  law. 

Here  are  three  passages  taken  from  the  message  of  G«n. 
Benjamin  T.  Biggs  of  Delaware : 

The  use  of  money  at  elections  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  That 
use  has  in  this  state  become  so  great  as  to  call  forth  a  protest  by  all 
who  favor  the  purity  of  the  ballot.    The  present  law  upon  the  statute 
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books  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  present  needs,  and  the  enforcement  of 
its  provisions  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  wholesale  bribery  which  has  become  a  main  feat- 
ure in  elections,  and  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in 
the  matter.  So  unblushing  has  the  practice  become  that  the  votes  of 
men  are  ox)enIy  bartered  for  and  secured.  Little  by  little  the  evil  has 
grown  until  to-day  the  number  of  those  who  enter  the  political  auction 
mart  and  barter  and  sell  their  suffrages  to  the  highest  bidder  is  alarm- 
ingly large.  The  evil  has  grown  to  such  magnitude  that  the  most 
strenuous  legislation  is  demanded  to  check  its  further  increase.  There 
should  be  a  law  enacted  sufficiently  rigorous,  weighing  heavily  upon 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  Provision  equally  exacting  should  be 
made  for  the  failure  in  the  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  and  you  as  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  should  enact  those  laws  which  tend  to  elevate 
rather  than  by  passiveness  suffer  those  practices  to  continue  which  de- 
grade the  morals  of  the  voter. 

I  think  it  not  improper  in  this  connection  to  remark  that  it  seems  to 
have  become  common  of  late  for  the  ignorant  and  misinformed  in  some 
other  states,  from  motives  unworthy  of  commendation,  to  misrepresent 
the  laws  and  government  of  this  state  in  respect  to  the  right  to  a  just 
and  equal  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  its  citizens.  Even  those 
who  assume  the  office  of  enlightening  public  opinion  as  editors  of  the 
public  press  in  other  states  have  abused  the  office  they  have  assumed  in 
this  respect  by  grossly  misrepresenting  the  laws  of  Delaware  and  her 
people  who  make  those  laws.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  as  the 
executive  of  this  state  that  there  is  no  other  state  in  the  Union  where 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  more  properly  and  fully 
secured  without  restriction  or  qualification  in  respect  to  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  than  it  is  in  this  state It  ill  be- 
comes those  who  are  not  citizens  of  this  state  to  carp  at  laws  to  which 
they  are  not  subject  and  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  Concerning 
those  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  have  this  only  to  say,  they 
will  have  done  good  work  if  they  prox)erly  attend  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  as  citizens  of  their  respective 
states.  .  .  .  The  only  amendment  (to  the  constitution)  I  would  suggest 
to  the  tax  collection  laws  would  be  that  it  should  be  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  a  collector  of  the  county  tax  to 
refuse  to  give  a  tax  receipt  to  an.  assessed  voter  when  the  same  shall  be 
applied  for  by  him  in  person  and  the  amount  of  tax  assessed  tendered 
by  said  voter. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  our  citi- 
zens for  a  revision  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  state.  By  an  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  a  special  election  was 
held  on  the  day  therein  specified.  At  that  election  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  a  convention  is  by  many  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
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stitution  to  be  insufficient  to  autliorize  you  to  call  the  same  or  make 
provision  for  its  calling.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  law  of  the  state  should 
be  changed  only  upon  mature  reflection,  and  in  considering  how  you 
shall  proceed  in  this  which  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  a  grave  matter, 
let  me  urge  upon  you  to  act  with  that  caution  which  the  grave  nature 
of  the  question  demands,  etc. 

These  three  extracts  are  not  here  copied  in  the  order  of 
their  position  in  the  governor's  message,  but  they  show  more 
plainly  as  they  stand,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  nis  mind.  The  ad- 
mission of  bribery  as  a  common  practice  is  complete ;  the  de- 
fense of  Delaware  as  to  the  security  of  the  elective  franchise 
guaranteed  to  all  voters  is  spirited,  and  the  comparison  with 
other  states  in  this  regard  patriotic ;  and,  finally,  the  notice  to 
outside  critics  to  tend  to  their  own  affairs  is  severe  and  parliar- 
mentary  at  the  same  time.  He  then  recommends  that  the  con- 
stitution be  so  changed  that  the  refusal  of  a  tax  collector  to 
give  a  receipt  for  taxes  paid  be  ranked  as  a  misdemeanor,  and 
in  the  same  breath  the  Legislature  is  cautioned  against  haste  in 
changing  the  organic  law.  It  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  constitutional  study  in  order  to  f uUy  display  the  stark  incon- 
sistencies of  this  message.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Delaware  is  living  under  a  written  law  framed  by 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1792.  The  most  important 
change  made  since  that  date  was  the  amendment  of  1831, 
which  makea  it  all  but  impossible  to  call  another  constitutional 
convention.  It  has  been  frequently  tried  but  in  vain.  Among 
the  most  glaring  anachronisms  of  this  venerable  instrument 
may  be  mentioned  equal  county  representation  regardless  of 
population,  an  exclusive  office-appointing  executive,  a  veto-ex- 
empt Legislature,  and,  finally  and  most  important  of  all,  a  taxed 
elective  franchise.  The  generally  recognized  abuses  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tax-receipts  is  the  occasion  of  the  governor's  resentment 
of  outside  criticism  concerning  an  ill-guarded  elective  franchise. 
The  iUegal  disenf ranchisement  of  Delaware  voters  by  refusing 
such  receipts  has  long  been  a  public  scandal.  Why  Gov. 
Biggs  would  make  such  a  crime  a  misdemeanor  rather  than  a 
felony  is  difficult  to  explain ;  and  why  he  does  not  urge  the 
abolition  of  taxed  suffrage  is  also  a  puzzle.  This  system  is  the 
tap-root  of  Delaware  corruption  in  politics.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,   Delaware  figures   among  our  thrifty  common- 
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wealths  as  an  ancient  character  arrayed  in  18th  century  clothes 
which  Gov.  Biggs  sponges  and  dams  with  fatuous  deliberation 
and  ceremony. 

We  have  considered  the  utterances  of  four  democratic  gov- 
ernors.    Let  us  now  examine  the  republican  messages. 
Gov.  R.  W.  Waterman  of  California  says : 

The  frauds  and  errors  discovered  in  the  recent  election  have  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  more 
safeguards  around  the  mode  and  manner  of  conducting  our  elections. 
Upon  a  fair  ballot  and  an  honest  count  rests  the  perpetuity  of  our  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  This  is  a  matter  that  reaches  above  and  beyond  any 
party  considerations ;  it  is  one  in  which  every  citizen  who  believes  in 
good  order  and  who  favors  a  form  of  government  like  ours  is  deeply  in- 
terested. The  casting  of  a  free  and  untrammeled  ballot  is  the  highest 
and  proudest  privilege  an  American  citizen  enjoys,  and  every  effort 
43hould  be  made  to  stirround  the  ballot-box  against  all  possible  fraud 
and  combinations  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  in  any  particular,  in 
any  district,  ward,  township,  or  precinct.  I  desire  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  laws  should  be  so  changed  as  to  provide  speedy 

and  prompt  modes  for  election  contests  for  all  state  officers The 

law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  state  board  of  canvassers ; 
a  time  should  be  fixed  for  the  board  to  meet,  open,  and  canvass  the  re- 
turns for  state  officers,  at  which  meeting  representatives  of  the  political 
parties  should  be  permitted  to-  be  present  to  witness  and  examine  the 
returns  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  by  him  kept 
sealed  and  unopened  until  the  meeting  of  the  board.  .  .  .  The  time  and 
manner  of  registration  should  be  clearly  settled  and  should  be  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible  in  all  the  interior  counties  of  the  state.  In  some 
counties  there  is  a  re-registration  for  every  general  election ;  while  in 
others  additions  only  are  made  to  the  great  register  of  new  names,  and 
it  frequently  occurs  that  the  names  of  dead  men  or  of  persons  who  have 
removed  from  the  county  or  changed  their  residence  are  carried  on  the 
great  register  for  several  years.  This  should  not  be  permitted,  as  it 
opens  the  door  to  fraud  and  illegal  voting.  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
and  faults  of  our  system  is  the  manner  in  which  election  officers  have 
been  appointed,  especially  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Men  totally 
unfit,  either  by  intelligence,  morality  or  instinct,  have  been  named  as 
officers  of  election  without  a  redeeming  qualification  in  them.  Men 
have  been  designated  to  register  in  the  precincts,  receive,  count  and 
tally  the  votes  and  make  up  as  they  please  election  returns,  who  would 
not  scruple  to  resort  to  all  that  is  vile  in  human  nature,  to  rob  the  re- 
spectable citizien  of  his  birthright,  either  for  a  paltry  reward  of  place  or 
for  a  consideration  to  advance  the  interest  of  some  scheming  or  debased 
politician.  It  may  be  said  that  the  law  now  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  good  and  respectable  election  officers ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
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law  has  not  been  carried  out  in  its  full  letter  and  spirit  is  the  best 
answer  that  the  laws  should  be  so  strengthened  as  to  compel,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  appointing  power  to  name  a  class  of  tax-payers  as 
election  officers  who  can  be  compelled  to  discharge  so  high  a  trust  and 
will  not  feel  that  the  task  is  onerous  or  burdensome.  Places  should  be 
selected  in  light  and  airy  rooms,  in  as  respectable  localities  as  it  is  {km- 
sible  to  secure,  and  where  the  ballots  can  be  received  and  counted  in 
the  presence  and  full  view  of  accredited  representatives  of  all  parties ; 
where  the  caller  of  the  ticket  can  be  seen  and  if  necessary  closely 
watched  as  he  reads  off  the  names,  and  where  the  clerks  who  tally  can 
be  seen  doing  their  work  honestly  and  fairly  to  aU.  Most  of  all,  adopt 
measures  for  a  prompt  and  speedy  canvass  of  the  vote.  It  should  be 
plain,  simple,  and  correct.  No  delays  should  be  permitted  of  waiting 
from  two  days  to  a  week  to  know  the  result  of  any  election  either 

national,  state,  or  municipal With  our  present  election  laws 

(which  in  many  respects  are  excelTent)  amended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  demands  of  the  people,  with  honest,  representative  and  in- 
telligent election  officers  we  can  carry  on  elections  in  this  state  which 
will  give  all  the  people,  whatever  may  be  their  political  beliefs,  confi- 
dence in  our  institutions  and  inspire  them  with  a  more  zealous  and  ear- 
nest desire  to  come  forward  and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  our  state 
for  its  well-being  and  continued  prosperity. 

This  is  in  its  way  a  model  executive  document.  The  evils 
are  bravely  stated  and  the  language  of  righteous  indignation  is 
not  emasculated  by  weak  recommendations  as  to  side  issues. 
The  election  frauds  of  last  autumn  (in  San  Francisco  particu- 
larly), both  at  the  primaries  and  at  the  poUs,  the  bribing,  bully- 
ing, ballot  stealing,  and  even  bloodshed,  followed  as  it  all  was 
by  weary,  not  to  say  demoralizing  contend  elections,  give 
point  to  every  word  Gov.  Waterman  has  written,  and  his  pro- 
posed remedies  fit  his  diagnosis ;  while  his  final  appeal  to  the 
better  classes  for  participation  in  politics  shows  the  genuine 
American  instincts  of  the  farmer  governor  of  California. 

Gov.  Cyrus  G.  Luce  of  Michigan  says  in  his  message : 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  crimes  that  can  be  committed  is  to  cor- 
rupt the  ballot.  Our  laws  against  the  use  of  improper  means  to  in- 
fluence voters  are  stringent  and  seem  to  be  ample.  Bribery  by  this  use 
of  money  or  other  valuables  is  severely  punished  by  our  laws.  And 
still  rumors  are  current  that  those  wholesome  laws  are  violated  with  im- 
punity. Whether  this  is  well-founded  or  not,  it  is  weakening  the  confi- 
dence in  our  system.  And  to  avoid  the  injurious  effects  of  this,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  election  laws  may  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren-- 
der  bribery  more  difficult  and  detection  more  certain.  The  open  charges 
made  in  so  many  quarters  that  our  elections  are  controlled  by  the  cor- 
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rapt  UBe  of  money  in  glaring  violation  of  law  are  painful  to  hear  and 
alarming  if  true.  If  false,  those  charges  are  a  gross  libel  upon  our  civil- 
ization. Unfortunate  for  state  and  nation  will  it  be,  if  the  fact  is  es- 
tablished that  men  are  elected  to  positions  of  public  trust  because  of 
their  wealth  or  ability  to  use  or  command  money  for  illegitimate  pur- 
poses in  securing  place.  What  is  known  as  the  Massachusetts  system 
is  earnestly  commended  to  your  careful  consideration.  From  that  com- 
munity we  hear  of  little  or  no  complaint  against  corrupt  influences  at 
the  polls.    To  this  important  subject  your  best  thought  is  invoked. 

The  objection  to  the  remarks  of  Gov.  Luce  is  that  they  are 
tentative  and  vague.  He  neither  affirms  or  denies  that  bribery 
prevails  extensively  in  Michigan.  The  inference  is  that  in  his 
mind  something  is  wrong,  because  he  recommends  the  Massa- 
chnsetts  ballot  system.  And  yet  he  rather  bewilders  the  reader 
by  stating  that  under  that  system  Massachusetts  shows  little  or 
no  sign  of  political  corruption.  What  is  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  is  a  modification  of  the  Australian  system,  but 
as  Massachusetts  has  placed  it  upon  its  statute  books  but  not 
held  an  election  under  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  Gov.  Luce 
means.  He  either  has  not  examined  the  subject,  or,  having 
done  so,  finds  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  considered  hypercritical  to  include  Gov. 
Eoyal  0.  Taft  of  Ehode  Island  in  the  strictures  of  vagueness  or 
indifference  such  as  Mr.  Luce  has  shown.  The  Ehode  Island 
executive  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  remark :  ^'  The  ques- 
tion of  ballot  reform,  now  being  considered  by  a  joint  special 
committee  of  your  body,  will  come  before  you  for  action.  The 
subject  is  one  now  occupying  the  public  mind  and  its  impor- 
tance demands  your  serious  consideration."  Bhode  Island  is 
passing  through  a  crisis  in  constitutional  and  political  matters^ 
and  the  scandals  at  elections  are  notorious.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  he  has  done  unwisely  in  refraining 
from  discussing  ballot  reform  after  the  Legislature  has  taken 
the  matter  up. 

Gk)v.  J.  A.  Martin  of  Kansas  treats  the  subject  in  a  terse, 
business  like  way,  and  tells  the  Legislature  what  remedial  legis- 
lation is  needed : 

I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent registration  law  invites  and  encourages  rather  than  prevents  and 
punishes  illegal  voting.    All  good  citizens  of  all  political  opinions 
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recognize  the  necessity  of  stringent  laws  to  secure  parity,  honesty,  and 
correctness  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  A  free  ballot  and 
an  honest  count  wrongs  no  one.  Every  legal  voter  should  be  protected 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  at  the  ballot  box,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  who  has  not  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  legal  voter.  A  just,  wise  and  adequate,  registry  Ivw  wil^ 
secure  these  results,  and  the  Legislature  should  at  its  present  session 
provide  such  a  law. 

Our  third  group  of  executive  messages  comes  from  "the 
four  doubtful  States," — Comiecticut,  Indiana,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  governors  of  which  are,  so  it  proves,  two  of 
them  republican  and  two  of  them  democratic.  In  these  impor- 
tant commonwealths  strung  along  through  the  very  heart  of  our 
country  the  untoward  elements  of  political  chichanery  were 
stirred  to  their  depths.  The  most  revolting  and  disquieting 
phase  of  venality  at  the  expense  of  political  conviction  was 
that  it  penetrated  the  rural  districts.  We  are  accustomed  to 
fraud  in  the  low  wards  of  cities,  and  are  hardly  surprised  when 
we  see  the  proof  of  it,  because  the  proportion  of  foreign,  un- 
Americanized,  and  ignorant  voting  population  in  our  munici- 
palities is  so  great.  But  in  the  country  towns  we  have  hitherto 
felt  sure  that  no  true  American  will  sell  his  vote.  But  Novem- 
ber 6  has  undeceived  us.  In  Connecticut  the  Yankee  farmer 
drove  a  hard  bargain  for  his  suffrage  in  numerous  instances. 
In  some  towns  it  is  said  the  market  price  reached  $50,  and  in 
isolated  cases  even  a  higher  figure.  "At  individual  sale,"  says 
one  Connecticut  boss,  "  the  farmer  is  the  best  man  to  approach 
for  his  vote.  Foreigners  can  be  reached  through  a  leader  and 
not  individually.  The  Connecticut  farmers  must  be  bought 
one  by  one."  The  scandalous  scenes  in  some  of  the  Connecti- 
cut towns  at  the  November  election  were  unprecedented.  It 
was  not  a  naturalized  voters'  raid  for  money ;  the  foreign  vote 
was  bought,  but  Americans  living  upon  land  that  perchance 
has  passed  down  in  the  family  from  colonial  owners,  dickered 
with  both  republican  and  democratic  heelers  as  though  citizen- 
ship were  a  clover-lot  to  be  harvested.  Naturally  Gov.  Mor- 
gan G.  Bulkeley's  message  was  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by 
aU  good  citizens,  especially  in  New  England.     He  said  : 

The  policy  and  tradition  of  the  state  in  all  its  legislation  has  been  and, 
in  the  statutes  as  they  now  exist,  is  to  provide  that  every  elector  shall 
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be  i>ennitted  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  of  the  elective  franchise, 
free  from  the  control  and  knowledge  of  others  as  to  their  individual 
action  or  choice.  The  present  provisions  of  the  law  fail  in  the  minds  of 
many  to  provide  that  absolute  secrecy  necessary  for  the  fullest  and 
freest  exercise  of  the  franchise  :  renewed  demands  have  been  made  to 
successive  Legislatures  for  relief  in  the  belief  that  such  legislation  as 
was  asked  would  tend  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  the  purity 
of  its  elections,  and  provide  against  imaginary  or  possible  intimidation 
of  the  voter.  Such  measures  as  have  been  presented  from  time  to 
time  have  failed  to  receive  approval  after  careful  examination  as  too 
cumbrous  in  their  execution  or  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  state.  I  would  advise,  however,  that  this  subject  should 
again  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
and  that  some  law,  simple  in  its  character  and  at  the  same  time  effect- 
ive in  its  operation,  be  enacted  for  the  protection  and  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  The  systems  proposed  to  which  my  attention  has  been  attracted 
as  suggested  and  enacted  in  other  states  seem  too  extensive  in  their  pro- 
visions and  involve  unnecessary  delays  to  the  elector  and  large  expense 
to  the  public  without  compensating  security. 

The  governor  proceeds  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the 
registration  laws  and  the  adoption  of  a  provision  enforcing  the 
reading  of  the  constitution  or  statutes  as  an  educational  test  for 
voters.  All  things  considered,  the  words  of  the  Connecticut 
governor  are  very  disappointing.  There  is  not  a  whisper  of 
bribery ; — while  intimidation,  which  is  not  prevalent  in  Connecti- 
cut to  any  measurable  extent,  is  denounced  and  the  Austral- 
ian ballot  system  unmistakably  discredited. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Gov.  Bulkeley's  ill-judged  candor  are 
the  following  words  of  Gov.  David  B.  Hill  of  New  York  in 
his  message : 

It  is  believed  that  the  recent  presidential  election  was  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  any  in  the  history  of  the  country  so  far  as  the  direct  use  of 
money  was  concerned  in  influencing  the  electors,  and  public  sentiment 
is  naturally  awakened  to  the  desirability  of  some  relief.  The  peculiar 
causes  which  induce  this  immense  corruption  are  apparent.  It  was 
adroitly  proclaimed  that  the  success  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties 
would  endanger  certain  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
which  had  theretofore  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  fostering  aid  of 
the  government  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
anxiety  to  subserve  selfish  and  private  advantage  rather  than  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  public  naturaUy  led  to  the  campaign  being  conducted 
upon  iUegal  business  principles,  whereby  it  is  asserted  that  electors 
were  bought  and  sold  like  goods  and  chattels  in  the  open  market.  It  is 
claimed  that  at  least  $100,000  were  expended  in  the  20th  and  24th  Con- 
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gressional  districts  in  this  state  in  efforts  made  therein  to  elect  congress- 
men and  to  secure  electors  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  policy  of  f os* 
tering  private  interests. 

After  bringing  a  serious  indictment  against  the  conduct  of 
electors  in  the  Empire  State,  Gov.  Hill  deliberately  draws  the 
sting  by  quoting  in  evidence  facts  that  place  the  blame  upon 
the  republicans.  He  exposes  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
using  an  official  document  as  the  vehicle  of  partisanship.  The 
menace  to  our  institutions  in  a  chattel  electorship  is  that  both 
parties  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle,  and  bought  freely.  His 
Excellency  takes  up  ten  pages  out  of  a  message  of  thirty  pages 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ballot  reform.  He  praises  the 
election  laws  of  New  York,  recommends  amendments  render- 
ing the  act  of  bribery  more  difficult,  and  isolating  the  polls  from 
party  runners,  favors  a  law  compelling  electors  to  vote  and  to 
cast  a  secret  ballot  furnished  if  thought  necessary,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  incorrectly  states  that  the  English  or  Aus- 
tralian system  compels  each  candidate  to  furnish  ballots, 
opposes  the  marking  of  ballots  by  ballot  clerks,  thinks  that  the 
election  districts  throughout  the  state  should  be  multiplied  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  receiving  votes,  denounces  polit- 
ical mottoes  on  "pay  envelopes"  to  employes,  favors  a  compul- 
sory statement  of  election  expenses  to  be  lodged  by  each  candi- 
date with  the  Secretary  of  State  immediately  after  each  election, 
applauds  the  Maasachusetts  law  giving  each  employ^  two  hours 
of  working  time  on  election  days  to  perform  his  political  duties 
and  finally  warns  the  Legislature  against  sudden  and  radical 
changes  of  election  laws  or  the  adoption  of  any  "pet  scheme 
of  some  club,  association,  or  other  seK-constituted  or  irresponsi- 
ble body  or  individual  without  any  practical  experience  in  the 
public  service  and  charged  with  no  responsibility  for  corrupt 
legislation,  but  filled  with  pride  of  authorship,  seeks  (seeking  ?) 
to  impose  upon  the  Legislature  its  or  his  own  peculiar  plan  re- 
gardless of  its  actual  merits."  Li  view  of  the  struggle  now  at 
its  heat  in  Albany,  in  the  light  of  which  Gov.  Hill's  message 
must  be  judged,  it  will  be  unadvisable  to  analyze  this  message 
here.  After  his  sweeping  admissions  of  bribery  and  fraud,  the 
wonder  is  that  Gov.  HjU  should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
obstructing  any  bill  constructed  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
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AustraUan  ballot  method-  The  infiinuation  concerning  irre- 
sponsible  bodies  inspired  by  "  pride  of  authorship  "  is  the  out- 
growth of  that  cynicism  which  trained  politicians  of  all  shades 
exhibit  more  and  more  toward  men  in  private  life  who  discuss 
afiEairs  of  state.  Gov.  Hill's  message  is  a  curious  fusion  of  the 
spirit  of  apparent  candor  and  the  instincts  of  the  martinet. 
He  is  appalled  at  the  spread  of  bribery,  confesses  for  his  ene- 
mies, distrusts  lay  reformers,  calls  upon  the  State  to  force  voters 
to  the  polls  when  the  stay-at-home  contingent  is  not  important 
enough  to  be  considered  a  political  evil,  yet  vetoes  a  ballot  bill 
drafted  from  laws  that  have  proved  successful  after  years  of 
trial  in  other  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  message 
of  Gov.  Kobert  S.  Green  of  New  Jersey,  that  at  least  one 
democratic  executive  takes  issue  with  the  Hill  view  of  intricate 
election  machinery  like  the  Australian  method.  Gov.  Green 
frankly  spreads  the  untoward  fact  of  bribery  upon  his  page, 
and  then  suggests  such  remedies  as  appeals  to  his  common 
sense: 

Our  statute  books  are  full  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  elector 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  seek  to  improperly  influence  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  They  seem  so  far  to  have  utterly 
failed  of  their  purpose.  The  oorruptor  and  the  corrupt  seem  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  detection,  indictment  and  conviction.  Corruption 
stalks  impunished  around  the  election  polls ;  and  men,  dignified  by  law 
with  the  privilege  and  power  of  electors  barter  away  their  manhood 
and  citizenship  as  merchandise  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder.  If 
open  corruption  of  the  voter  is  not  carried  on,  the  flimsiest  pretexts  of 
■employment  at  exorbitant  and  extravagant  amounts  are  resorted  to, 
until  it  is  notorious  that  immense  sums  of  money  are  spent  to  effect 
political  results.  One  of  the  most  astounding  incidents  of  this  under- 
mining of  our  institutions  is  that  public  political  morals  seem  to  be 
well  nigh  debauched,  and  men  who  are  high  in  public  estimation,  who 
in  their  lives  are  exemplary  and  correct  not  only  look  with  compla- 
cency upon  this  debasement  of  the  franchise,  but  willingly  contribute 
sums  which  they  must  know  will  be  improperly  and  illegally  expended, 
and  triumphantly  exult  in  the  success  of  the  corrupt  employment  of 
their  contributions.  .  .  .  Our  system  lacks  some  provision  which  shall 
make  the  use  of  money  in  elections  and  the  intimidation  of  the  voters 
ineffective.  Making  it  a  crime  and  providing  for  its  punishment  fails 
as  a  preventive  remedy,  and  the  time  has  come  when  some  other  rem- 
edial provision  should  be  adopted.    No  other  plan  seems  to  offer  so 
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many  advantages  as  the  complete  isolation  of  the  voter  in  preparing 
and  casting  his  ballot.  .  .  .  The  details  of  the  system  may  require 
much  care  in  their  preparation,  but  the  plan  of  furnishing  the  voter 
with  his  ticket  and  his  perfect  isolation  while  preparing  it  give  more 
promise  of  preventing  the  growing  evil  of  corruption  and  intimidation 
at  the  polls  than  any  other  which  has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
again  reconmiend  that  violation  of  the  election  laws  be  made  a  cause  of 
challenge.  ...  I  also  recommend  that  the  law  with  reference  to  what 
shall  be  considered  as  intimidation  or  corrupt  practices  shall  be  made 
more  clear  by  defining  more  fully  what  acts  shall  constitute  such 
offenses.  .  .  .  The  election  laws  in  England,  once  notorious  for  corrup- 
tion, have  through  the  operation  of  law  been  made  free  from  that  vice. 
They  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  judges,  whose  determination 
settles  the  question,  a  system  which  cannot  be  adopted  here  as  to  our 
legislative  bodies,  as  each  is  by  the  constitution  made  the  sole  judge  of 
the  election  of  its  own  members  ;  but  the  other  system  which  has  been 
adopted  and  tried  successfully  in  Australia  and  certain  parts  of  this 
country  can  with  proper  care  as  to  its  details,  be  constitutionally  put 
into  operation. 

These  words  have  no  uncertain  sound.  The  governor  appears 
to  be  aiming  at  general  results  and  spins  no  fine  theories.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  his  urgent  appeal  will  have  upon 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

The  last  message  which  we  shall  examine  is  that  of  Gov. 
Alvin  P.  Hovey  of  Indiana,  a  state  that  probably  felt  the 
shock  of  the  November  battle  more  severely  than  any  in  the 
union.  The  now  common  expressions, — "  blocks  of  five  "  and 
"  the  floaters,"  designating  gangs  of  purchased  voters  and  the 
purchasable  vote,  originated  in  the  Indiana  canvass  and  under 
circumstances  still  in  dispute  and  at  present  a  matter  of  issue 
in  the  criminal  courts.  That  there  was  ground  for  belief 
among  men  entrusted  with  campaign  funds  that  the  "  floaters  " 
of  Indiana  were  numerous  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Gov.  Hovey  to  the  Legislature  after  the  elections 
were  over  and  the  party  to  which  he  is  allied  had  triumphed  : 

In  the  late  election,  charges  of  fraud  and  corruption  have  been  freely 
made  by  the  contending  parties,  and  while  we  are  not  authorized  to  sit 
in  judgment  as  to  the  particular  acts  or  cases,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  facts.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ballot  has  been  polluted, 
not  only  in  this  state  but  in  many  of  the  other  states  of  the  union  and 
in  both  political  parties,  until  in  the  eyes  of  many  respectable  men  it 
seems  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  crime.    This  cannot  continue  and 
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increase  if  we  hope  to  perpetuate  our  free  institutions.  If  it  does,  a 
moneyed  aristocracy  will  soon  control  the  destinies  of  our  nation,  and 
that  liberty  which  we  now  so  highly  prize  will  be  lost  to  us  forever. 
The  demagogue  who  would  buy  the  vote  of  his  poor  and  needy  neigh- 
bor is  far  more  corrupt  and  vile  than  his  victim  and  will  only  wait  his 
chance  to  sell  the  liberties  of  his  country  for  a  higher  price.  As  a  rule, 
he  who  buys  a  vote  will  sell  his  own. 

It  is  greatly  to  Gov.  Hove/s  credit  that  he  has  had  the 
candor  and  courage  to  include  his  own  party  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  political  bribers.  He  is  nnsonnd,  we  think,  in  declar- 
ing that  the  bribe-giver  is  "  far  more  corrupt  and  vile  "  than 
the  bribe-taker.  However,  no  good  purpose  is  served  by 
recognizing  two  degrees  of  self-abasement  in  a  dishonorable 
dicker.  The  legislation  suggested  by  his  Excellency  is  practical 
and  to  the  point.  He  reminds  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
Indiana  constitution  has  been  disregarded  in  not  providing  for 
a  registration  of  voters  ;  he  recommends  smaller  election  pre- 
cincts, polling  places  isolated  from  political  runners,  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  voters  who  bribe  or  are  bribed  for  the  first 
ofiense,  and  imprisonment  for  the  second  offense,  as  well  as  the 
disenfranchisement  of  those  who  exact  contributions  from 
candidates,  and  he  favors  a  law  making  false  challenges  of 
legal  voters  at  the  polls  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

We  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  list — ^this  dismal  and 
alarming  succession  of  executive  warnings.  Bribery  without 
precedent  in  our  history  is  pilloried  in  all  modes  and  consid- 
ered from  all  sides.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  draw  a  political  moral  or  to  examine  what  he  considers  the 
causes  for  this  epidemic  of  political  vice,  but  simply  to  place 
in  compact  form  the  various  treatments  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernors. Taken  as  a  body,  the  six  republican  and  the  six  demo- 
cratic governors  have  not  spoken  the  wisest  word  in  a  confes- 
sedly serious  emergency.  They  are  strong  in  the  academic 
denunciation  of  political  crime,  but  many  of  them  lack  grip  in^ 
formulating  legislation.  Political  debauchery  cannot  be  cured, 
it  is  true,  by  statutes  without  the  legislation  of  just  minds  and 
the  assertion  of  that  popular  sentiment  which  is  the  genius  of 
our  American  civilization.  Still,  the  States  have  a  duty  in  the 
premises,  and  the  country  now  looks  to  the  Legislatures  to 

begin  the  work  of  reform. 

Mason  A.  Gbeen. 
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abticle  n— economics  op  the  strike. 

The  man  who  burned  his  bam  to  destroy  the  rats  that  ate 
his  com  has  been  much  laoghed  at  for  his  folly.  Yet  he  has 
many  imitators  even  among  those  who  laugh  loudest.  For 
this  bam-buming  is  no  imaginary  fable;  it  is  an  every  day 
fact  which  is  of  late  becoming  only  too  common.  Again  and 
again  we  see  this  suicidal  method  of  cure  applied  to  the  ills 
of  society,  and  it  is  growing  in  favor  with  those  whom  it 
injures  most.  Men  destroy  the  sources  of  their  own  livelihood 
and  doom  themselves  to  poverty  or  starvation  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  injure  others  who  are  filching  a  few  handfuls  from 
the  store.  Hungry  mobs,  inspired  by  envy  and  revenge,  set 
fire  to  car-loads  of  com  and  other  food  and  in  a  few  hours 
destroy  that  which  would  satisfy  their  hunger  for  many  days. 
Bestless  workers  demand  higher  wages,  and  if  their  demands 
are  not  promptly  met,  by  wanton  acts  they  empty  the  treas- 
uries from  which  their  wages  come  as  though  wages  could  be 
increased  by  such  means.  Idlers  ask  for  work,  and  then,  as  a 
means  of  securing  it,  block  the  very  industries  that  would 
furnish  them  remunerative  employment.  And  so  in  many 
ways  wealth  is  destroyed  or  production  is  hindered  in  the 
endeavor  to  punish  or  to  cripple  those  who  are  supposed  to 
take  more  than  their  share.  The  result  is  always  the  same. 
The  loss  sustained  in  curing  the  evO  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  evil  itself.  The  blow  aimed  at  a  real  or  supposed  thief 
rebounds  with  double  force  upon  the  striker.  The  rats 
scamper  off  in  safety  to  new  stores  of  com,  while  he  who 
kindled  the  flames  mourns  the  loss  of  both  store-house  and 
com,  and  perhaps  dies  of  starvation. 

In  the  recent  developments  of  social  agitation  the  strike 
has  become  a  very  popular  means  of  adjusting  dilSculties. 
Workmen  become  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  or  with  the 
hours  of  labor  or  they  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  employers  is 
unjust,  and  immediately  they  strike.     Or  employers  have  some 
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grievance  against  their  workmen,  and  a  lock-out  ensnes.  In 
their  essential  natore  the  strike  and  the  lockout  are  identical, 
the  lockout  being  only  a  strike  on  the  part  of  employers.  In 
either  of  its  forms  a  strike  implies  the  stoppage  of  valuable  pro- 
duction, and  a  consequent  loss  of  material  wealth.  Although 
there  may  be  no  destructive  violence,  yet  he  who  hinders  a 
day's  productive  labor,  impoverishes  the  community  just  as 
much  as  he  who  destroys  the  wealth  that  has  already  been 
produced  in  a  day.  Whoever  strikes  for  higher  wages,  by  his 
own  act  paralyzes  the  hand  that  would  pay  the  wages. 

Within  the  past  five  or  ten  years  strikes  have  become 
almost  an  every-day  occurrence  in  our  land.  We  can  scarcely 
take  up  a  daily  newspaper  without  seeing  an  account  of  some 
such  disturbance  in  the  industrial  world.  In  fact  the  strike  is 
considered  by  many  as  a  necessary  method  of  settling  the 
differences  between  employers  and  workmen.  As  the  old- 
fashioned  doctors  were  accustomed  to  bleed  every  patient, 
thus  reducing  his  already  exhausted  vital  powers,  as  the  first 
step  toward  his  restoration;  so  the  modem  social  agitator 
would  cure  the  ills  of  poverty  by  first  impoverishing  society. 
Strikes  are  a  great  waste  of  material  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  moral  results.  As  they  are  too  often  conducted,  they 
imply  the  absolute  destruction  of  wealth  ;  and  when  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  manner  they  necessitate  a  great  loss  to 
the  community.  It  usually  happens  that  the  loss  falls  most 
heavily  in  the  end  upon  those  who  take  part  in  the  strike. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  say  that  strikes  are  always  inde- 
fensible or  that  they  are  wholly  unnecessary.  They  are,  like 
war,  an  extreme  measure,  and  may  be  forced  upon  those  who 
recognize  their  wastefulness.  Tiose  who  are  most  directly 
concerned  in  a  strike  may  not  be  really  responsible  for  its 
occurrence  or  for  its  results,  and  we  ought  not  too  hastily  to 
lay  the  blame  on  their  shoulders ;  but  whenever  a  strike  is 
carried  beyond  the  most  peaceful  measures,  whatever  its  provo- 
cation overt  violence  is  always  chargeable  to  the  immediate 
perpetrators.  In  the  case  of  a  peaceful  and  lawfully  conducted 
strike,  if  such  there  be,  we  may  be  obliged  to  unravel  some 
intricate  meshes  of  cause  before  we  can  say  with  any  degree 
of  justice  where  the  blame  rests.  But  whoever  is  responsible 
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for  them,  the  fact  remains  beyond  the  poesibility  of  dispute 
that  strikes  are  a  great  waste;  and  any  adjustment  of  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital  which  shaU  pnt  an  end  to  the 
necessity  or  possibility  of  strikes  will  be  an  immense  boon  to 
onr  nation.  It  will  save  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  wUl 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  relief  of  poverty. 

In  the  XJ.  S.  Census  report  for  1880  we  find  the  following 
suggestive  figures  regarding  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the 
previous  year.  The  total  amount  of  wages  lost  during  the 
year  was  $3,711,097.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  lost  by 
idleness  was  1,989,872.  The  number  of  men  idle  was  64,779. 
The  proportion  of  Tstrikes  to  lockouts  was — strikes  88^,  lock- 
outs 12j^. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  account  is  made  of  any  losses 
excepting  those  necessarily  involved  in  every  strike,  viz :  the 
loss  of  wages  and  of  productive  labor.  Many  people  forget 
this  latter  item,  and  think  only  of  the  wages,  but  the  loss  of 
labor  is  always  greater  than  the  amount  of  wages,  since  a  day's 
work  must  not  only  equal  in  value  the  wages  paid,  but  must 
bring  at  least  a  slight  profit  besides.  Hence  the  direct  loss  of 
wealth  caused  by  the  strikes  of  1879  was  something  over  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  to  which  doubtless  there  should  be  added 
a  large  sum  for  property  destroyed  and  productive  labor 
indirectly  hampered.  And  when  we  have  gathered  them  all 
the  figures  are  much  smaller  than  for  any  subsequent  year. 

Official  reports  estimate  the  loss  of  wages  in  the  St.  Louis 
raih^ad  strike  of  1886  to  have  been  one  million  dollars.  And 
that  was  but  one  of  many  strikes  during  the  same  year,  though 
it  was  probably  greater  than  any  of  the  others.  Here  too  we 
must  reckon  the  loss  in  productive  labor,  which  would  add 
more  than  another  million,  making  more  than  two  million 
dollars  direct  loss  in  a  single  strike. 

Still  greater  were  the  losses  in  the  great  railway  strike  of 
1877.  To  say  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  idle  for 
many  days,  and  to  compute  the  amount  of  wages  lost  would 
but  feebly  indicate  the  cost  of  that  movement.  According  to 
the  census  report,  and  also  the  report  of  the  Senate  conmiittee, 
the  direct  loss  of  railway  property  destroyed  by  fire  and  other- 
wise in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  alone  is  estimated  at  from  eight 
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to  ten  million  dollars.  Professor  Ely  in  his  book,  "  The  Labor 
Movement  in  America,"  states  that  the  total  loss  of  property  in 
diflEerent  parts  of  the  conntry  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  entire  railway 
system  of  the  United  States  was  disturbed,  and  trade  inter- 
rupted, and  the  loss  will  appear  very  much  greater.  We  are 
as  a  nation  at  the  present  time  dependent  on  the  railways  as 
never  before.  The  railroad  is  a  necessity  to  make  possible  our 
enormous  exchanges  of  products.  The  farms  of  the  west  are 
useless  without  easy  access  to  the  markets  of  the  east ;  and  the 
factories  of  the  east  must  close  their  doors  if  they  are  cut  oS. 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  even  for 
a  few  days  our  chief  lines  of  railway  should  stop  their  traffic, 
there  would  be  intense  suffering  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Any  extended  railroad  blockade  would  be  felt  to  the  remotest 
village  on  the  continent.  Not  tradesmen  only,  but  farmers  and 
laborers  of  every  kind  would  feel  the  effect  of  the  depression. 
Every  city  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  felt  the  shock  of 
that  great  strike ;  and  we  can  imagine,  though  we  cannot  com- 
pute, the  loss  of  trade  arising  from  want  of  communication, 
and  the  loss  of  perishable  freight  which  must  be  added  to  all 
figures  that  are  given  regarding  the  strike.  There  was  i^  that 
strike  a  wanton  destruction  of  property  surpassing  anything 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  strikes.  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
com  and  other  provisions  were  burned  with  the  railroad  prop- 
erty by  men  who  were  clamoring  for  food.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  the  strike  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  many  in 
the  insane  desire  for  destruction  and  revenge. 

The  engineers'  strike  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
railroad  in  March,  1888,  is  stiU  fresh  in  the  minds  oU  all.  It 
was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  persistence  with  which  the  men 
held  together,  and  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  force  the 
other  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  participation  in  the  strike. 
The  following  estimates  have  been  published  regarding  the  cost 
of  that  strike : 

tiOSB  of  wages  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  road $806,186 

Pay-roll  of  the  Brotherhood 159,460 

Grievance  committee's  loes  of  wages •. .  80,870 

**                 "          expense  account 22,060 
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Non-union  men  Bubeidized $20,000 

Expense  of  headquaxters - 8,876 

S«uita  Fe,  and  other  strikes 34,700 

Cost  of  switchmen's  strike 26,000 

Miscellaneous  loss  to  workmen 10,000 

Loss  to  road  in  traffic  receipts 1,800,000 

Cost  of  engaging  new  men 50,000 

Special  police  protection 180,000 

Damage  toproperty ^ 50,000 

Miscellaneous 20,000 

Total  cost  of  strike $2,701,580 

Not  long  ago  a  committee  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  to 
investigate  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  included  in 
their  report  the  following  figures  regarding  a  series  of  strikes 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  most  carefully  authen- 
ticated. 

In  the  year  1871,  9,000  engineers  struck,  losing  20  weeks  of 
time,  and  $900,000  in  wages.  15,000  striking  bolt  makers  were 
idle  40  weeks  and  lost  in  wages  $300,000.  Colliers  struck  to 
the  number  of  18,000,  were  idle  12  weeks,  and  lost  in  wages  the 
sum  of  $1,980,000.  In  the  year  1872,  10,000  builders  struck 
and  were  idle  12  weeks,  losing  $600,000.  In  1873,  70,000  col- 
liers were  idle  on  a  strike  11  weeks,  and  lost  $3,850,000  in 
wages.  In  1877,  masons  numbering  17,000  were  idle  33  weeks 
at  a  loss  of  $280,000.  And  in  1878,  30,000  cotton  mill  hands 
stayed  out  on  a  strike  9  weeks  at  a  loss  in  wages  of  $1,150,000. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  the  minimum  figures,  representing 
only  the  three  necessary  elements  of  loss  which  enter  into  every 
strike,  namely,  the  loss  of  wages,  the  wasted  time,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  withdrawn  from  productive  labor.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  this  were  the  whole  story,  a  strike  is  an  expensive  lux- 
nry,  a  great  drain  upon  the  wealth  of  the  community.  But 
the  figures  already  given  regarding  the  railroad  strikes  in  our 
own  knd  show  that  these  three  elements  constitute  very  much 
less  than  the  total  amount  of  loss.  There  are  other  chapters  to 
the  story.  Other  elements  enter  in  which  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  the  strike  to  the  conmaunity.  There  is  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  stoppage  of  commerce,  the  crippling  of  other 
related  industries,  and  the  unsettling  of  public  confidence  which 
is  so  essential  to  commercial  prosperity  and  social  strength. 
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The  question  which  presents  itself  to  every  working  man  of 
to-day  is,  Do  stri^kes  pay  f  In  view  of  the  statistics  abeady 
given,  but  one  answer  is  possible.  Strikes  do  not  pay.  They 
never  have  paid ;  and  they  never  can  pay.  Can  any  sane  man 
imagme  that  the  poor  people  or  the  laborers  of  the  land  were 
made  any  richer  by  the  absolute  destruction  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  the  national  wealth  in  1877  ?  Who  is  so  fool- 
ish as  to  suppose  that  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad  was  in  a  position 
to  pay  better  wages  to  its  engineers  after  a  loss  of  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars  ?  Any  man  who  wiU  give  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's thought  can  understand  that  every  dollar  of  wealth  de- 
stroyed, every  day  of  idleness,  every  hour  of  productive  labor 
hindered  makes  the  community  poorer,  and  drains  the  sources 
of  supply  from  which  poor  and  rich  alike  draw  their  sustenance. 

But  some  wiU  say  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  commxmity 
as  a  whole  is  made  poor,  the  workmen  do  gain  something  by  a 
successful  strike.  They  compel  a  more  equitable  division  of 
the  products  of  labor,  and  so  even  though  the  remedy  be  severe, 
its  final  effects  justify  the  means  used.  Many  who  would  not 
for  a  moment  countenance  lawlessness  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  look  upon  the  strike  when  free  from  these  elements 
as  a  reasonable  method  of  securing  justice  in  the  relations  of 
employer  and  employee.  The  following  figures  have  been  pre- 
sented as  proving  the  gain  to  workmen  accruing  from  a  success- 
ful strike.  They  are  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  a  series  of 
successful  strikes  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  oc- 
curred between  the  years  1873  and  1878. 

In  the  year  1873,  from  a  total  of  8,900  workmen  in  various 
trades  and  communities,  1,000  struck  for  higher  wages.  The 
loss  in  wages  averaged  $9.00  a  week  for  4  weeks,  making  an 
aggregate  loss  of  $36,000.  The  strike  being  successful,  the 
workmen  received  $3.75  each  per  week  for  the  4  weeks  of  the 
strike,  and  secured  an  advance  in  wages  for  the  entire  num- 
ber (8,900),  averaging  62J  cents  each  per  week,  or  an  aggregate 
of  $289,250  for  a  year.  We  have  then  as  a  result  of  these 
strikes  a  net  gain  to  the  working  men  of  $268,250  in  a  year. 

In  1874,  from  a  total  of  10,700  men,  1,100  struck.  Loss  in 
wages  at  $9.00  per  week  for  4  weeks,  $39,600.  Strike  pay  at 
$3.75  per  week,  $16,500.    Advance  in  wages  at  62^  cents  each 
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per  week,  $347,750  for  a  year.    Balance  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men, $324,650. 

In  1875,  from  a  total  of  9,400  men,  1,050  struck.  Loss  in 
wages  at  $9.00  per  week  for  4  weeks,  $37,800.  Strike  pay  at 
$3.75  per  week,  $15,750.  '  Advance  in  wages  at  62^  cents  each 
per  week,  $305,500  for  a  year.  Balance  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men, $283,450. 

In  1876,  from  a  total  of  10,500  men,  1,075  struck.  Loss  in 
wages,  at  $9  each  per  week,  4  weeks,  $38,700.  Strike  pay  at 
$3.75  each  per  week,  $16,125  advance  in  wages  at  66f  cents 
each  per  week,  $364,035  for  a  year.  Balance  in  favor  of  the 
workmen,  $326,335. 

In  1877,  from  a  total  of  6,500  men,  900  struck.  Loss  in 
wages  at  $9  each  per  week  4  weeks,  $32,400.  Strike  pay  at 
$3.75  each  per  week,  $13,500.  Advance  in  wages  at  58^  cents 
each  per  week,  $197,145  for  a  year.  Balance  in  favor  of  the 
workmen,  $178,245. 

In  1878,  from  a  total  of  1,300  men,  500  struck.  Loss  in 
wages  at  $9  each  per  week  4  weeks,  $18,000.  Strike  pay  at 
$3.75  each  per  week,  $7,500.  Advance  in  wages  at  56^  cents 
each  per  week,  $38,025  for  a  year.  Balance  in  favor  of  the 
workmen,  $27,525.    (See  Frazer^s  Mag.^  vol.  c,  p.  777.) 

The  figures  here  given  do  not  represent  all  the  strikes  which 
occurred  in  the  years  mentioned.  They  were  taken  from  the 
successful  strikes  only.  During  the  same  years  there  were  very 
many  strikes*  that  were  wholly  or  partially  unsuccessful  and 
they  were  a  total  loss  to  the  strikers  as  weU  as  to  the  commimity 
in  general.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  gain  in  each 
case  is  for  one  year  only.  The  favorable  balance  will  have  the 
more  significance  when  we  consider  that  in  most  cases  the  gain 
was  permanent. 

This  is  the  very  best  showing  that  can  be  made  from  a  few  of 
the  most  successful  strikes,  and  the  gain  derived  is  wholly  one- 
sided. We  must  always  remember,  however,  that  this  gain  is 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  losses  of  the  unsuccessful  strikes. 
Very  many,  especially  of  the  more  recent  strikes,  are  unsuccess- 
ful and  result  not  only  in  a  loss  of  time  and  wages  while  the 
strike  is  in  progress,  but  often  large  numbers  of  workmen  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  forced  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
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in  idleness  or  to  seek  other  work  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 
Such  an  unsuccessful  strike  occurred  recently  in  the  coke  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  strikers  lost  $100,000  in  wages,  and  of 
the  12,000  men  who  went  out,  5,000  were  permanently  dis- 
charged. The  engineers'  strike  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad  was 
also  a  total  failure.  The  waste  of  three  million  dollars  brought 
no  gain  at  all  to  the  strikers,  but  only  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  the  management  of  the  road,  and  the  loss  of  their 
positions  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  men.  Such  has  been 
the  fate  of  nearly  every  great  strike  in  America,  so  that  were  we 
to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  the  results  of  this  method  of  settling 
labor  disputes  would  be  found  to  tell  heavily  against  the  work- 
ing men. 

A  strike  organized  without  sufficient  cause  seldom  succeeds. 
It  ought  not  to  succeed,  since  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
an  entire  community  and  cause  greatest  discomfort  to  those 
who  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  dispute  from  which  it 
sprung.  An  ill-advised  or  an  unjust  strike  may  by  its  losses 
more  than  counterbalance  the  gain  derived  from  one  that  is  suc- 
cessful From  this  point  of  view  strikes  pay  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  frequency:  but  at  best  they  pay  one  class  of 
society  at  the  expense  of  others. 

This  fact  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind.  In  a  certain  lim- 
ited sense  peaceful  and  successful  strikes  are  profitable  to  the 
workmen.  But  eoery  strike,  whether  eucceesful  or  not,  is  a  total 
loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Thus,  referring  to  the  illus- 
trations given  above,  in  the  year  1873  the  community  lost 
$36,000  plus  the  profit  thereon  in  productive  labor.  In  1874 
the  loss  was  $39,600,  plus  profit.  In  1875,  the  loss  was  $37,800, 
plus  profit.  And  so  through  aU  the  years.  This  is  the  loss  as 
it  appears  in  the  figures  given,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  much 
of  incidental  loss  should  be  added.  And  this  loss  can  never  be 
made  up  in  any  way.  It  is  like  so  much  wealth  cast  into  the 
flames  and  utterly  consumed. 

A  strike  is  a  war  measure  which  may  at  times  be  necessary 
(if  war  is  ever  necessary)  to  meet  oppression  and  dishonesty, 
and  to  secure  the  rights  of  a  particular  class  of  men ;  but  the 
time  wasted,  the  property  destroyed,  and  the  production  hin- 
dered are  an  absolute  loss  to  the  world  at  large.  They  are  the 
indemnity  which  society  pays  for  injustice. 
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By  druning  the  treasnij  of  our  land  at  the  nie  of  more  than 
ten  millioiis  of  dollan  erery  year,  strikeB  have  become  a  prom- 
inent factor  among  the  canflee  of  poverty.  They  have  increased 
the  eyfl  they  were  designed  to  core.  Hiey  hare  opened  a  wide 
avenne  of  waste  whose  eflfects  are  f eh  most  keenly  by  laboring 
men.  Snrely  their  day  is  nearly  past  The  intelligence  of 
American  working  men  wlD  not  long  permit  them  to  nse  so  ex* 
pensive  and  barbarous  a  remedy  for  social  diseases.  The  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  nse  of  methods  which 
shall  be  at  once  more  economical  and  more  permanent  in  their 
results. 

O.  H.  HUBBABn. 
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Abticlb  IIL— the  commonplace  IN  FICTION. 

No  fact  strikes  more  often  or  more  keenly  the  observer  of 
modem  fiction  tlian  its  tendency  toward  the  commonplace. 
Both  authorship  and  criticism  abound  in  the  signs  of  its  steadily 
increasing  influence.  Even  so  great  a  lover  of  marvel  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  professes  to  make  his  exploits  and  wonders  sub- 
sidiary to  the  delineation  of  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
same  feeling  has  been  more  or  less  handed  down  to  later 
romance.  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Madame  d'Arblay,  cen- 
sures her  excessive  use  of  oddities,  and  notes  with  favor  the 
comparatively  every-day  types  from  whom  Miss  Austen  drew 
her  more  delicate  portraits.  Gteorge  Eliot  began  her  literary 
career,  in  her  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  by  invoking  the  inter- 
est and  sympathy  of  her  readers  for  the  great  mass  of  common 
people  whose  joys  and  sorrows  make  up  everywhere  the  bulk 
of  life.  With  courage  augmented  by  success  she  repeated  and 
emphasized  this  protest  in  Adam  Bede.  In  this  country  Mr. 
Howells  has  based  much  of  his  fiction  and  criticism  on  the  idea 
expressed  by  one  of  his  characters  that  "  the  commonplace  is 
just  that  light,  impalpable,  aerial  essence  which  they've  never 
got  into  their  confounded  books  yet."  "  The  novelist,"  he  goes 
on,  "who  could  interpret  the  common  feelings  of  common 
people  would  have  the  answer  to  the  '  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth '  on  his  tongue."  The  Russian  novel,  meanwhile,  has 
been  giving  actuality  to  ideas  which  on  English  and  American 
soil  were  still  largely  theoretic.  In  Count  Tolstoi's  writings 
the  commonplace  is  not  merely  powerful ;  it  is  dominant,  and 
its  complete  supremacy  produces  a  change  from  the  older  fic- 
tion which  amounts  almost  to  revolution.  He  describes  a  com- 
mon thunder  storm  in  the  same  spirit  that  another  man  would 
describe  a  meteoric  shower.  He  paints  the  routine  of  life  as 
exactly  as  others  do  its  crises.  He  approaches  the  common 
influences  of  his  own  age  and  nation,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
hunt,  the  theatre,  the  ball,  in  the  same  temper  that  other  men 
approach  the  ooiresponding  influences  of  foreign  nations  and 
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remote  ages.  Every  incident  which  presents  itself  to  him  for 
treatment  grounds  its  claim  for  respect  on  the  share  which  it 
has  in  the  nniversal  life  of  man.  The  commonplace,  in  his 
hands,  is  no  longer  a  theory  which  the  world  can  afford  to 
slight  or  smile  at ;  it  is  a  reality,  whose  claim  to  the  considera- 
tion and  judgment  of  mankind,  like  that  of  all  realities,  is  per- 
emptory and  undisputed. 

When  one  first  meets  this  idea,  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  at 
war  with  human  nature.  It  is  certainly  so  far  at  war  with  the 
past  that  fiction  in  accepting  it  disowns  and  denies  the  feelings 
from  which  its  own  origin  is  derived.  Under  whatever  name  it 
has  disguised  itself,  whether  as  the  supernatural,  the  marvelous, 
the  odd,  the  rare,  or  the  eminent,  it  has  always  been  the  excep- 
tional, that  which  violates  the  ordinary  structure  of  things  or 
reverses  the  normal  course  of  events,  which  has  delighted 
and  allured  mankind.  The  Middle  Ages,  among  whose  nar- 
rations we  most  grope  to  find  the  roots  of  our  modem  fic- 
tion, never  dreamed  of  admiring  the  commonplace.  The 
group  of  eager  faces  that  bent  their  dilated  eyes  on  the  monk 
or  palmer  rehearsing  his  saintly  legend  prized  his  narrative 
only  for  the  marvels  it  contained.  The  squires  and  yeomen 
who  left  the  wine-glass  half  drained  and  the  shield  half  bur- 
nished to  throng  the  hall  where  the  wandering  harper  sang  the 
deeds  of  chivalry,  were  moved  by  no  higher  feeling  than  a  love 
of  the  marvelous.  It  was  the  same  in  the  simpler  pursuits  of 
life.  The  host  of  the  wayside  inn,  delaying  with  yet  one  more 
hurried  question  the  already  mounted  traveler  at  his  door, 
craved  from  him  only  the  rarities  which  had  marked  his  jour- 
ney. These  good  people  have  transmitted  to  their  modem 
descendants  not  a  little  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  If  in 
our  times  the  passion  is  not  so  great,  yet  the  devices  for  its 
gratification  have  so  multiplied  as  to  render  it  even  more  con- 
spicuous. The  immense  majority  of  the  fictions  which  are 
poured  out  from  our  teeming  presses  are  written,  published, 
and  read  for  no  other  reason  than  their  capacity  to  gratify  this 
feeling.  Its  influence  here  is  only  one  phase  of  its  universal 
ascendancy.  The  aim  of  most  conversation,  as  of  most  letter- 
writing,  is  to  sift  out  of  the  great  mass  of  things  the  few  rari- 
ties which  have  brightened  their  monotony.      The  newsboy 
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sells  his  journals,  the  conjurer  draws  his  crowd,  the  theatrical 
manager  fills  his  house,  by  adroit  appeals  to  this  master-passion. 
The  cheap  museums  cater  to  its  grosser  forms.  Anything  that 
is  abnormal,  that  violates  ordinary  laws,  that  shows  us  nature, 
as  it  were,  standing  on  her  head,  is  eagerly  caught  up  and 
turned  into  an  agency  for  feeding  the  avarice  of  the  few  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  many.  Culture  itself  is  not  free  from  this 
tendency.  It  numbers  among  its  unconscious  subjects  even 
those  men  whose  intelligence  has  taught  them  to  find  in  the 
commonplace  the  true  source  of  values.  The  newspaper  which 
distracts  our  minds  from  our  morning  coflfee  records,  not  the 
regular  order  of  daily  activities,  but  the  inversions  by  which  it 
is  broken ;  and  the  books  among  which  we  divide  our  evening 
leisure  are  often  only  more  delicate  touches  on  the  same  power- 
ful string.  In  the  face  of  this  feeling  so  manifold  in  its  aspects 
and  so  despotic  in  sway,  comes  the  quiet  assertion  of  recent 
thinkers  that  the  conmaonplace  is  the  great  subject  for  the 
artist's  contemplation  and  portrayal. 

This  counter-current  in  modem  life  has  not  flowed  exclu- 
sively from  any  one  source ;  but  nothing  has  contributed  more 
to  its  formation  than  the  development  of  science.  The  direct 
result  of  scientific  teaching  in  limiting  credulity  has  done  some- 
thing toward  this  end ;  the  contagion  of  its  spirit  has  done  even 
more.  The  stronghold  of  the  marvelous  has  always  been  the 
supernatural.  No  force  has  ever  so  mastered  the  imaginations 
of  men  as  that  which  professes  to  emanate  from  the  unseen 
world.  The  great  mass  of  superstitions  which  thus  arose 
yielded  to  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  saintly  legend,  the 
ghost  story,  the  fairy  tale,  the  imputations  of  witchcraft,  all 
disappeared  before  the  same  dispersing  touch.  The  old  fancy 
which  made  the  elfin  ring  vanish  at  the  approach  of  daybreak 
was  only  the  exquisite  symbol  of  the  host  of  superstitions  dissi- 
pated by  the  dawn  of  science.  The  new  infiuence  seemed  at 
first  destined  to  narrow  and  to  despoil.  It  took  away  from  our 
ancestors  that  fabulous  world  which  was  to  them  no  less  actual 
a  possession  than  their  cattle  or  their  acres ;  it  fenced  in  the 
imagination,  and  shut  up  life  within  the  bare  round  of  daily 
trivialities.  Yet  out  of  these  very  commonplaces,  within  which 
it  confined  the  roving  fancy  of  earlier  times,  science  has  evoked 
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new  wonders  which  take  rank  with  those  which  it  supplanted. 
This  is  so  undeniable  that  we  involuntarily  borrow  the  old 
terms  of  magic  and  enchantment  to  describe  its  achievements, 
and  our  poets  call  its  revelations  fairy  tales.  It*  is  not  so  much 
the  greatness  of  these  wonders,  however,  as  their  source  to  which 
we  now  wish  to  point  attention.  It  has  been  from  common 
surroundings,  from  the  objects  of  daily  contact  and  vision,  from 
those  things  which  it  might  have  been  expected  man's  senses 
would  long  ago  have  drained  of  aU  interest,  that  science  has 
drawn  its  marvels.  The  rock,  the  water,  the  star,  the  plant, 
the  animal,  have  each  been  investigated  and  forced  to  yield  up 
its  store  of  prodigies.  The  operations  of  nature  have  afforded 
the  same  results  as  her  materials.  The  ordinary  process  has 
been  raised  into  the  exalted  place  formerly  held  by  the  anomaly 
or  the  catastrophe  ;  and  science,  as  if  resolute  to  give  back  to 
the  world  all  it  had  taken  away,  has  even  in  large  measure 
atoned  for  the  inroads  it  made  on  religion,  by  revealing  to  us 
the  same  divine  majesty  in  the  fulfiUment  of  law  which  our 
ancestors  found  in  its  abrogation. 

The  logical  step  by  which  the  new  tendency  passed  into  fic- 
tion was  easy.  If  common  objects  and  forces  reward  investiga- 
tion with  such  splendid  results,  why  not  also  common  feelings 
and  actions  ?  The  change  in  the  aim  of  fiction,  however,  sprang 
not  so  much  from  direct  inference  as  from  the  great  revolution 
in  the  general  mind  of  which  the  scientific  movement  was  the 
earliest  and  most  brilliant  outcome.  There  is  a  certain  period  in 
the  lives  of  men,  as  in  the  history  of  nations,  in  which  the  com- 
mon and  the  universal  begin  to  draw  to  themselves  a  large  part 
of  that  interest  and  regard  which  formerly  flowed  to  their  oppo- 
sites.  The  commonplace  is  that  which  recurs  often  in  space  or 
time,  and  the  man  of  culture  cannot  help  but  regard  the  endless 
repetition  of  this  or  that  particular  feature  throughout  the  uni- 
verse as  a  sort  of  stress  or  emphasis  laid  on  it  by  nature  in 
order  to  draw  to  it  his  earnest  and  prolonged  attention.  That 
which  occurs  everywhere  and  always  must  have  occupied  no 
small  place  in  the  intelligence  that  created  the  world,  and  de- 
serves for  that  reason  alone  no  light  regard  from  the  contem- 
plating intelligence  of  man.  Men  feel  that  mere  extent  con- 
fers a  certain  dignity.     "  A  patch  of  sand,"  says  Mr.  Lowell^ 
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"  is  unpleasing ;  a  desert  has  all  the  awe  of  ocean."  An  mci- 
dent  which,  viewed  as  the  single  act  of  an  individual,  excites 
little  interest,  augments  in  worth,  if  looked  at  as  the  habit  of  a 
lifetime,  and  even  rises  almost  into  impressiveness  when  we 
regard  it  as  the  custom  of  an  age.  As  our  respect  for  the  com- 
monplace increases,  we  begin  to  feel  its  influence  in  a  gradual 
decline  of  our  love  for  rarities.  We  learn  to  think,  at  length, 
that  the  anomalies  or  pranks  of  nature  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  regular  and  orderly  arrangement  of  things  that  the  levi- 
ties of  a  great  mind  bear  to  its  serious  and  solemn  utterances. 
We  cease  to  care  for  eccentricities,  and  pass  by  without  a  glance 
the  tent  that  exhibits  the  two-headed  woman.  An  opposite 
feeling  slowly  asserts  itself,  and  makes  us  disdain  the  interest 
which  we  once  took,  or  perhaps  in  our  backsliding  moments 
still  take,  in  things  which  are  simply  monstrosities.  As  the 
regularity  of  law  becomes  more  and  more  pleasing  to  us,  we 
begin  to  feel  toward  all  deviations  from  its  synmietry  and 
evenness  the  same  repulsion  that  we  have  toward  an  object 
placed  askew  or  awry.  It  is  a  feeling  like  this  which,  having 
already  achieved  so  much  in  science,  is  now  extending  its 
supremacy  over  the  domain  of  fiction. 

The  scientific  spirit  has  been  much  aided  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  task  by  that  other  great  factor  in  modem 
life,  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  world  of  ideas  is  at  length 
feeling  the  force  of  that  mighty  impulse  which,  under  the 
name  of  republicanism,  has  already  re-fashioned  the  world  of 
action.  We  have  transferred  to  the  common  man  the  func- 
tions which  formerly  belonged  to  the  prince ;  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  transfer  to  average  humanity  the  interest  an^  rever- 
ence which  once  flowed  to  the  philosopher  and  the  saint.  A 
nobler  idea,  an  idea  which  makes  great  men  merely  the  em- 
ployes of  mankind,  is  gradually  replacing  the  old  feeling  which 
made  common  men  as  much  appendages  to  the  hero  as  the  tas- 
sels on  his  shield,  and  which  afterwards,  in  a  more  refined 
form,  centred  all  values  in  intellectual  and  moral  pre-eminence. 
The  average  man,  according  to  the  new  gospel,  is  the  heart  of 
things.  All  things  besides  are  only  his  court  and  retinue,  and 
even  fiction  herself  is  obliged  to  leave  reluctantly  her  gods 
and  heroes  and  to  follow  in  his  train.    The  very  neglect  with 
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which  all  ancient  rhymers  and  story-tellers  treat  the  common, 
man  has  a  pathos  about  it  which  appeals  to  a  delicate  chivahy 
in  lofty  natures.  The  highest  claim  which  anything  can  have 
on  noble  minds  is  the  claim  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 
The  true  loyalist  bends  a  more  reverent  knee  to  his  deposed 
and  exiled  lord  than  to  the  same  prince  encompassed  by  regal 
splendors ;  the  true  lover  cf  mankind  honors  it  more  in  the 
bareness  of  plain  average  humanity  than  when  clothed  in  the 
rich  apparel  of  striking  talents  and  virtues. 

We  have  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  ex- 
planation in  the  fact  that  an  exactly  similar  process  has  been 
working  itself  out  in  another  great  department  of  human 
thought.  History  has  undergone  the  same  metamorphosis 
that  is  now  transforming  fiction.  The  ancient  chronicle  was 
as  obsequious  to  eminence  as  the  ancient  romance.  The  hero 
and  the  exploit  embraced  all  that  was  worthy  in  character  or 
memorable  in  action.  The  modem  tendency  has  here  as  every- 
where dethroned  the  lord  and  set  up  the  people  ;  history  has 
become  a  record  of  the  life  of  the  masses.  Conmion  men, 
then*  labors,  their  sufferings,  their  feelings,  their  thoughts,  have 
been  the  great  subject  of  the  modem  lustorian's  interest.  No 
one  disputes  the  benefit  of  this  change.  If  something  has  been 
lost,  if  history  has  dojffed  its  court  livery,  if  it  no  longer  span- 
gles its  pages  with  those  splendid  incidents  which  gave  medie- 
val narrative  the  glitter  of  a  feudal  pageant,  it  has  on  the  other 
hand  gained  in  moral  dignity  to  a  degree  that  is  simply  im- 
measurable. We  dwell  on  this  point  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larly close  analogy  which  links  it  to  the  processes  now  going 
on  in  fiction.  In  both  the  same  love  of  marvel,  originally  abso- 
lute in  its  sway,  has  been  slowly  undermined  by  the  great  influ- 
ences of  modem  life,  and  has  yielded  its  place  to  its  great  rival, 
the  love  of  the  commonplace.  It  is  the  time-honored  policy  of 
conquerors  to  enlist  in  their  own  service  the  agencies  of  tiieir 
vanquished  opponents.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
the  spirit  of  science  and  the  spirit  of  democracy,  having  sub- 
dued the  old  love  of  marvel,  should  appropriate  and  turn  to 
•  their  own  uses  its  two  leading  agencies  of  history  and  fiction. 

The  observer  who  has  appreciated  the  nobility  of  this  trans- 
formation, and  has  noted  its  clos6  accord  with  the  nobler 
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tendencieB  of  the  age,  is  apt  to  conclude  that  he  has  found  in 
this  simple  quality  of  commonness,  or  universality,  a  test  by 
which  to  determine  the  artistic  worth  of  things.  But  no  sooner 
has  he  reached  this  haven  of  certainty  than  he  begins  to  be 
perplexed  by  misgivings.  Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment 
universality  to  be  the  standard  by  which  we  decide  the  fitness 
of  subjects  for  artistic  delineation.  What  occurs,  then,  on  an 
average,  once  every  year  will  have  a  certain  value,  what  happens 
every  month  or  every  week  will  be  worth  more ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  this  logical  process  will  at  length  concentrate  the 
highest  value  on  such  simple  acts  as  dining,  dressing,  or  walk- 
ing, which  recur  every  day  or  even  every  few  hours.  Our 
novelists  of  the  new  school  paint  weddings  and  funerals  rather 
than  elopements  or  earthquakes,  on  the  ground  that  the  lat- 
ter events  are  mere  breaks  and  interruptions  in  a  circle  of 
activities  of  which  weddings  and  funerals  constitute  integral 
parts ;  but  would  not  a  strict  fidelity  to  their  own  principles 
oblige  them  to  place  the  daily  details  of  life  above  either,  since 
these  by  their  regular  recurrence  naake  up  a  round  of  pursuits 
in  relation  to  which  even  weddings  and  funerals  must  be  looked 
on  as  mere  breaks  and  anomalies  ?  Then,  again,  how  are  we 
to  deal  with  undoubted  excellence  when  it  happens  to  be  rare  ? 
Must  we  really  prefer  a  common  brook  to  Niagara  on  the 
ground  that  every  hillside  can  duplicate  the  one,  while  the  whole 
girth  of  the  planet  cannot  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  other  ?  One 
does  not  ask  himself  many  questions  of  this  kind  before  he 
sees  that  he  cannot  make  universality  the  supreme  test  of 
excellence,  its  part  in  such  cases  is  to  influence,  not  to  control, 
the  judgment.  There  are  other  qualities  possessed  by  objects 
which  not  only  give  equal  pleasure,  but,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance  command  equal  homage.  Even  when  men  loved 
rarity  most,  they  loved  beauty  also ;  and  this  latter  feeling  has 
stood  unhurt  that  intellectual  advance  before  which  the  passion 
for  anomalies  is  slowly  crumbling  away.  That  rarity  in  itself 
has  ceased  to  attract  will  not  prevent  rare  objects  from  being 
highly  attractive  by  virtue  of  other  and  nobler  qualities  which 
they  possess.  If  universality  can  lend  dignity  to  what  is  plain, 
beauty  certainly  can  do  as  much  for  what  is  unusuaL  An 
^  artist,  therefore,  cannot  settle  the  capabilities  of  any  new 
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matter  by  asking  merely  how  common  it  is;  the  claims  of 
beauty,  of  grandeur  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  must 
be  recognized  in  the  final  judgment  which  establishes  its  worth. 
The  conmionplace  does  not  enter  into  modem  life  as  a  sover- 
eign, but  as  one  of  a  group  of  influences  whose  combined  voice 
must  govern  the  artist's  selection  of  materials. 

But  even  after  this  very  large  admission  the  perplexities  of 
the  inquirer  are  not  over.  We  are  to  paint  the  commonplace. 
But  the  conmionplace  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is  always 
recurring,  is  unluckily  the  thing  with  which  men  are  most 
familiar.  Does  our  new  principle,  then,  condemn  us  to  the 
thankless  task  of  telling  the  world  what  it  already  knows  ?  It 
is  evident  that  no  theory  could  endure  the  strain  of  supporting 
such  an  inference  as  this.  An  author  who  tells  people  what 
they  already  know  is  like  the  donor  who  presents  them  with 
what  they  already  own ;  he  not  only  fails  to  please,  but  he 
insults.  To  interpret  the  theory  in  this  way,  however,  is 
altogether  to  misunderstand  it.  The  fitness  of  the  term  com- 
monplace to  describe  the  new  idea  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  it 
teaches  familiar  truths,  but  that  it  teaches  new  truths  about 
familiar  subjects.  The  world's  relation  to  these  commonplace 
scenes  to  the  study  of  which  it  is  now  returning  is  much  like 
that  of  a  man  to  a  book  which  he  has  once  casually  read  and  to 
which  he  is  afterwards  recalled  by  an  unexpected  revival  of 
interest.  He  wishes  to  find  out,  not  the  obvious  truths  which 
he  already  knows,  but  the  delicate  points  which  escaped  his 
former  careless  perusal.  Every  book  on  science  which  treats 
of  common  objects  like  rocks  or  animals  presupposes  in  its 
readers  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  on  these  points,  and 
confines  its  teaching  to  those  truths  which  elude  cotnmon 
observation.  Every  work  of  fiction  which  aims  to  impart 
truth  about  conmion  scenes  or  incidents  must  recognize  and 
avoid  that  large  tract  of  information  on  these  points  which  is 
already  covered  by  the  teachiBg  of  ordinary  experience.  If 
any  man  imagines  that  the  new  doctrine  supersedes  genius, 
that  it  opens  the  door  of  literary  success  to  every  one  who 
carries  a  note-book  and  pencil,  he  misunderstands  both  the 
theory  and  human  nature.  To  say  that  it  is  as  difBcult  to  find 
novelty  and  interest  beneath  the  surface,  as  beyond  the  con- 
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fines,  of  tlie  commonplace  is  to  say  very  little.  It  is  much 
easier  to  tell  a  man  something  about  Arabia  which  will  interest 
him  than  to  tell  him  something  about  his  own  village  which 
will  have  the  same  effect.  Every  adventurer  in  this  new  field 
of  fiction  is  exposed  to  the  constant  peril  of  becoming  trite 
and  wearisome.  Even  Tolsto?s  genius  did  not  exempt  him 
from  this  danger.  In  the  throng  of  facts  which  poured  in 
upon  that  eagerly  receptive  nature,  he  often  failed  to  discrim- 
inate between  those  which  were  the  common  property  of  the 
race  and  those  which  were  peculiar  to  his  own  rare  insight. 
The  result  has  cost  his  readers  many  weary  hours. 

Our  theory  has  been  considerably  narrowed  by  reservations  ; 
but,  while  admitting  the  rights  of  beauty  and  all  its  kindred 
qualities,  while  acknowledging  that  the  modem  novelist  no  less 
than  his  forerunners  must  respect  the  reluctance  of  men  to 
hear  stale  truths,  we  stiU  believe  that  this  tendency  toward  the 
commonplace  involves  one  of  those  great  and  noble  prin- 
ciples which  both  measure  and  stimulate  the  progress  of  the 
age.  We  also  believe  that  the  real  usefulness  of  the  theory  can 
be  insured  only  through  a  broad  and  generous  interpretation  of 
its  precepts.  Its  judicious  application  will  alter,  we  think, 
rather  the  spirit  of  treatment  than  the  subjects  treated.  For 
example,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  most  sincere  disciple  of 
the  commonplace  can  afford  to  forego  the  study  and  represen- 
tation of  rare  events.  His  very  devotion  to  general  traits  will 
often  demand  the  investigation  of  particular  anomalies.  If  we 
wished  to  know  the  features  of  a  man,  we  could  ascertain  them 
by  observing  him  at  ordinary  times  and  places,  provided  that 
he  kept  his  face  uncovered,  but  the  case  would  be  very  different 
if  he  habitually  wore  a  mask.  We  should  then  have  to  wait 
for  some  abnormal  or  extraordinary  circumstance,  something 
that  would  break  through  his  regular  habits,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover even  the  most  ordinary  aspect  of  his  face.  The  normal 
course  of  events  conceals  from  us  much  of  what  is  most  impor- 
tant and  most  universal  both  in  outward  nature  and  in  the 
intellectual  activities  of  men ;  if  we  wish  to  understand  these 
things,  we  must  wait  for  some  accident  or  abnormal  situation 
to  reveal  them  to  us.  The  material  world  offers  endless  illus- 
trations.   To  break  and  to  upset  thiogs  necessarily  deraiiges 
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the  regular  arrangements  of  life ;  and  yet  we  cannot  break,  we 
cannot  overturn  an  object,  without  by  that  action  disclosing 
parts  of  its  structure  which  were  previously  hidden,  and  which 
were  probably  quite  as  essential  and  as  normal  as  its  more 
obvious  features.  What  these  simple  acts  do  for  us  in  daily 
life,  accidents,  events,  crises  do  for  the  hidden  things  in  the 
characters  of  men  and  nations.  The  impulse  which  leads  us  to 
quicken  our  steps  toward  any  scene  of  excited  talk  or  action  is 
not  wholly  a  vulgar  craving  for  the  unusual ;  it  is  in  part  a 
desire  to  gain  that  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
fellows  which  is  denied  to  the  observer  of  the  purely  every-day 
aspects  of  life. 

The  student  of  science  recognizes  this  principle.  Nature's 
little  irregularities  which  seem  to  be  in  revolt  against  estab- 
lished usage,  her  outbreaks  which  subvert  all  normal  rela- 
tions, are,  as  it  were,  her  moments  of  inadvertence  or  agitation 
in  which  she  lets  slip  the  great  secret  which  in  her  calmer 
moods  she  jealously  guards  from  view.  A  trivial  anomaly 
is  often  the  first  obscure  glimpse  which  the  scientist  has  of 
some  mighty  law  governing  the  succession  of  diverse  and 
wide-reaching  phenomena.  The  historian  of  nations,  likewise, 
will  often  find  their  inner  life  most  clearly  disclosed  in  those 
catastrophies  by  which  the  routine  of  custom  is  for  the  moment 
entirely  subverted.  The  so-called  Insurrection  of  Women  in 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  one  of  the  most 
abnormal  events  in  history,  and  yet  every  narrator  of  those 
terrible  scenes  will  be  constrained  by  his  very  love  of  general 
and  universal  truths  to  give  them  a  minute  and  vivid  portrayal. 
These  facts  are  valuable,  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what 
they  disclose,  not  because  they  tell  us  certain  extraordinary 
things  which  some  thousands  of  Frenchmen  did  on  one  dreary 
October  day  in  their  history,  but  because  they  allow  us  to  see 
those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  for  long  periods  of  time  had 
made  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  whole  French  people.  The 
novelist  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  historian.  He 
wishes  to  read  men's  characters  in  their  doings ;  but  in  ordinary 
circumstances  men's  actions  express  little,  consisting  generally 
of  a  mere  mechanical  obedience  to  habit  or  custom.  It  is  only 
in  those  crises  which  do  away  with  all  precedent  that  man 
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ponrs  enough  of  himself  into  his  actions  to  endow  them  with 
true  significance.  The  inquirer  into  human  nature  must  accept 
the  rare  as  the  interpreter  of  the  conmionplace.  The  rare 
events  in  which  universal  truth  reveals  to  us  its  latent  and  pro- 
found aspects  are  of  no  less  value  to  the  lover  of  general  laws 
than  the  daily  routine  in  which  it  shows  ite  obvious  and  super- 
ficial features. 

But  we  can  go  even  farther  than  this.  An  author  who  fills 
his  pages  with  marvels  need  not  destroy  their  value  as  teachers 
of  every-day  truth.  If  a  man  whose  main  object  was  to 
instruct,  desired  at  the  same  time  to  thrill  and  startle,  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  could  not  gratify  both  the  deUcate  t^tes  of  his 
cultured  readers  and  the  sensational  appetites  of  his  meaner 
ojies.  Whenever  Tolstoi,  or  Mr.  HoweUs,  or  Mr.  Henry 
James  portrays  some  everyday  occurrence,  a^  for  example,  a 
trial,  we  confess  that,  if  the  scene  is  really  enough  like  other 
trials  to  deserve  the  name  of  commonplace,  we  never  derive 
much  pleasure  or  instruction  from  the  incidents  which  make 
up  the  framework  of  the  narrative.  The  reason  is  clear.  The 
general  outline  or  course  of  events  on  such  occasions  is  m 
obvious  to  the  rudest  as  to  the  most  highly  developed  minds 
and,  on  these  pointe,  therefore,  high  intelligence  has  nothing 
to  teach.  The  charm  of  its  work  lies  in  the  shrewd  observa- 
tions, the  subtle  interpretation  of  tone  and  expression,  the  bits 
of  profound  analysis,  in  those  points,  in  short,  which,' evading 
the  common  observer,  appeal  only  to  rare  and  trained  insight. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  work  of  this  kind  whose 
excellence  consists  in  slight  and  delicate  touches  should  be  in 
any  degree  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  main  incidents.  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  these  bright  observations  could  not  be  as 
easily  inserted  in  a  startling  as  in  an  ordinary  trial,  or  why  in 
their  new  situation  they  should  lose  either  truth  or  force.  We 
must  not  imagine  that,  when  we  call  a  thing  extraordinary,  we 
imply  in  that  terra  a  complete  severance  from  the  ordinary 
forms.  Every  event  has  manifold  aspects.  When  in  a  few  of 
these  aspects  or  even  in  one  it  difEere  strikingly  from  the  usual 
type,  we  call  it  extraordinary;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  its 
other  features,  which  are  often  more  numerous  and'  more 
important  than  the  eccentric  ones,  it  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
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normal.  If  a  cat,  for  instance,  were  to  possesB  a  tail  of  twice 
the  usual  length,  we  should  be  justified  in  calling  it  extraor- 
dinary ;  but  in  every  other  feature  it  might  coincide  exactly 
with  the  usual  form,  and,  with  proper  allowance  for  the 
anomalous  tail,  we  might  study  the  structure  of  the  species  as 
well  in  this  as  in  any  other  individual.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  events.  The  most  extraordinary  scene  that  ever  took  place 
has  so  much  in  common  with  every  other  scene  of  its  kind  that 
its  careful  and  exact  portrayal  would  involve  a  representation 
of  much  that  was  universally  true. 

Our  new  principle  is  not  then  very  strict  in  enjoining  us  to 
treat  common  things  ;  let  us  now  see  how  it  affects  the  treat- 
ment of  common  people.  The  novels  have  always  been  full 
of  remarkable  men  and  women.  The  story-tellers,  by  filling 
their  books  with  persons  who  by  their  eminence  were  raised 
above  common  humanity,  or  by  their  oddities  stood  apart  from 
it,  have  given  to  fictitious  characters  the  air  of  a  select  circle 
into  which  nothing  undistinguished  might  venture  to  intrude. 
Are  we,  having  found  out  a  new  law  which  reverses  all  this,  to 
break  up  this  noble  assembly,  and  to  fill  the  place  which  it 
leaves  vacant  with  the  commonplace  frequenters  of  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  ?  We  have  in  one  sense  already  answered 
this  question,  so  far  as  eminence  is  concerned,  in  asserting  the 
inherent  right  to  examination  and  portrayal  which  resides  in 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  but  not  stopping  to  defend 
this  position,  which  is  abundantly  strong  enough  to  guard  itself, 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  in  the  commonplace  a  sanction  for 
the  practice  of  painting  prodigies.  In  literature,  as  in  politics, 
the  great  man  has  lost  his  pre-eminence  as  an  individual.  But 
in  both  poUtics  and  literature  a  compensating  tendency  has 
restored  to  him  as  representative  the  influence  which  he  has 
lost  as  chief.  Here,  as  before,  history  offers  apt  illustrations. 
Martin  Luther  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  extraordinary  man,  yet 
no  historian  of  his  times  can  omit  a  detailed  record  of  his  life, 
not  because  this  man  was  a  little  abler  or  bolder  than  the  people 
to  whom  he  nodded  in  his  daily  walks,  but  because,  taken 
broadly,  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  countless  Gtermans,  otherwise 
f oi^otten,  are  recorded  for  us  in  this  man's  acts  and  thoughts. 
It  is  the  likeness  in  purpose  and  feeling  far  more  than  the 
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difference  in  courage  and  abilities  between  Luther  and  his 
conntrymen  that  gives  him  historic  value.  An  instance  from 
Daniel  Deronda  will  show  how  the  law  works  in  fiction.  If 
England  were  to  be  canvassed  in  order  to  find  out  how  many 
Grandcourts  there  were  in  it,  the  resnlt  wonld  no  doubt  be  an 
extremely  small  showing ;  but  yet,  if  the  prevailing  idea  that 
his  character  is  typical  be  correct,  the  man  who  has  read  and 
understood  George  EKot's  novel  knows  something  more,  not  of 
one  person  merely  but  of  the  English  people.  The  demands 
of  the  commonplace  are  satisfied,  while  the  character  itself  is 
rare. 

But  eminence  in  character  is  not  purely  negative  in  its  in- 
fluence ;  it  may  strongly  aid  the  unfolding  of  general  truths. 
The  conspicuous  commands  attention.  A  tail  man  is  always 
noticed  in  a  crowd.  The  interest  and  regard  which  have  to  be 
laboriously  drawn  out  toward  the  commonplace  flow  spontane- 
ously toward  the  unusual.  This  becomes  manifest,  when  au- 
thors depict  qualities  or  intellectual  processes,  both  of  which 
exhibit  themselves  most  clearly  in  their  developed,  and  there- 
fore their  extreme,  forms;  yet  extremes  are,  by  their  nature, 
rarities.  Shylock  is  certainly  no  ordinary  man,  but  every  one 
will  admit  that  he  illustrates  the  passion  of  avarice  far  better 
than  one  of  those  individuals  whom  their  neighbors  call  "just 
a  little  close."  The  common  man  is  a  compromise  between 
opposing  tendencies,  and,  therefore,  fitted  to  illustrate  none. 

The  quality  of  oddity  stands  on  much  lower  ground  than  that 
of  eminence.  It  has  no  worth  apart  from  its  singularity.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  feeling  to  which  it  appeals  is  a 
rather  low  curiosity,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  may  be 
highly  useful  if  enlisted  in  the  service  of  better  things.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  almost  all  the  odd  characters  which  have 
made  for  themselves  a  real  home  in  men's  hearts,  from  Sancho 
Panza  down  to  Captain  Cuttle,  have  done  so  not  so  much 
through  the  oddity  itself  as  through  the  piquant  force  with 
which  it  has  brought  out  a  strong  innate  goodness  of  heart. 
The  moral  worth  and  the  outward  eccentricities  have  promoted 
each  other's  success.  It  is  as  certain  that  the  goodness  would 
have  lost  half  its  pungency,  if  enclosed  in  a  less  quaintly  fash- 
ioned shell,  as  that  the  oddity  would  have  lost  half  its  worth, 
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had  it  enveloped  a  less  wholesome  kernel.  What  a  little  singu- 
larity has  here  done  for  goodness,  it  may  do  for  common  facts 
The  odd  may  be  of  inestimable  nse  to  the  lover  of  the  common- 
place as  a  means  of  getting  truth  out  of  those  conventional  forms 
under  which  it  is  always  hiding  its  real  significance.  The  de- 
licious piquancy  which  a  slight  accent  will  often  impart  to  com- 
mon speech  and  the  relish  which  all  men  have  for  dialect-charac- 
ters are  very  obvious  instances  of  its  effects.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  change  be  complete ;  a  variation  in  one  part  will  renew 
our  interest  in  the  whole.  The  most  familiar  objects,  if  placed 
in  new  surroundings,  often  borrow  the  originality  of  their  set- 
ting and  affect  us  like  unfamiliar  things.  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  the  value  of  a  force  that  can  do  this.  The  student  of 
universal  truths  may  look  with  disdain  on  the  craving  which 
men  have  for  tlie  singular  and  the  anomalous,  but  he  cannot 
deny  that  a  force  which  can  put  freshness  and  novelty  into 
familiar  objects  is  nowhere  so  useful  as  in  his  own  special  task 
of  teaching  men  to  study  common  things. 

The  reason  why  men  can  learn  universal  truths  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  eminent  or  the  peculiar  depends  on  the 
oneness  of  human  nature.  A  great  man  is  only  the  expansion 
of  a  common  one  ;  an  odd  man  is  only  one  whose  substantial 
unity  with  his  fellows  is  broken  in  a  few  unimportant  points. 
If  we  can  study  anatomical  structure  as  weU  in  the  arm  of  a 
Hercides  as  in  that  of  a  common  laborer,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  study  intellectual  and  moral  activities 
in  their  loftiest  as  weU  as  in  their  commonest  manifestations. 
The  practice  of  authors  certainly  aflSrms  this  truth.  George 
Eliot  would  doubtless  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  be 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  common  men  and  women,  but 
the  impulse  to  paint  prodigies  of  virtue  or  intellect  or  ability 
was  too  strong  for  her,  and  in  her  later  works  she  receded 
entirely  from  those  early  professions  to  which  she  was  scarcely 
true  even  in  the  books  of  which  they  formed  part.  Mr. 
HoweUs,  too,  who  would  like  to  have  us  think  that  he  paints 
common  people,  has  an  adroit  way  of  skimming  off  the  cream 
of  humanity  for  his  readers  and  serving  it  up  with  the  graceful 
pretense  of  its  being  mere  ordinary  milk.  Even  Count  Tolstoi 
would  rather  have  his  heroine  a  pretty  girl  than  otherwise.     In 
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fact  the  practice  is  so  umTersal  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  find  an 
exception. 

Our  observations  have  led  us,  accordingly,  to  think  that 
there  is  real  excellence  in  this  new  principle  which  we  have 
termed  the  commonplace,  that  its  present  development  is  the 
passage  into  fiction  of  tendencies  which  in  other  lines  have 
wrought  out  some  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  modern 
progress.  We  admit  its  right  to  complete  ascendency,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  that  this  right  necessarily 
involves  any  sacrifice  of  those  qualities  by  which  fiction  has 
hitherto  won  its  successes.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
these  allurements  are  never  so  valuable  as  at  a  time  when  the 
assumption  by  the  novel  of  a  more  and  more  serious  and 
philosophical  attitude  is  continually  demanding  a  higher  and 
therefore  a  sterner  intellectual  effort  from  its  readers.  We 
cannot  afford,  when  the  way  is  becoming  a  little  rocky,  to 
throw  away  the  staff  which  helped  us  over  its  easy  stages. 
The  aim  of  the  new  writers  is  to  induce  men  to  look  at  life 
and  character  in  that  close  and  careful  way  which  produces 
knowledge.  But  every  one  knows  that  men  can  look  much 
longer  without  fatigue  at  an  object  which  possesses  charm 
or  novelty  than  at  one  which  is  simply  commonplace.  That 
arrangement  of  life  by  which  the  rare  is  only  the  common 
modified  in  a  few  points  is  most  happily  fitted  to  satisfy 
the  artist's  double  need  of  the  commonplace  and  the  novel. 
He  is  thus  enabled  to  paint  objects  which  are  rare  in  some  of 
their  aspects  in  such  a  way  that,  while  employing  their  uni- 
versal qualities  to  make  them  valuable,  he  employs  at  the  same 
time  their  exceptional  ones  to  make  them  interesting.  We 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  these  conclusions  by  the 
fact  that  they  coincide  with  the  practice  of  the  great  modem 
writers.  A  noble  reciprocity  of  benefit,  which  exalts  the  friv- 
olous, while  it  adorns  the  serious,  parts  of  the  work,  has  taught 
the  modem  novelist  how  to  upUft  his  readers  by  the  univer- 
sality of  his  truth,  while  he  wins  them  by  the  rarity  of  its 
setting. 

OSCAB  W.  FiBKIKS. 
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Abticle  IV.— a  pioneer  OP  GERMAN   ART : 
ASMUS  JAKOB  CARSTENS. 

AsMus  Jaxob  Cabstens,  the  unremembered  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  bom  in  1754,  in  the  same  decade  that  first  saw 
GoBthe,  Mozart,  and  Schiller,  as  though  the  generation  which 
was  to  grow  up  with  the  great  masters  of  letters,  music,  and 
song  were  loth  to  do  without  a  leader  in  the  sister  art  of 
design.  Although  his  surroundings  and  influences  were  to  be 
eminently  German  during  his  life,  Carstens'  birthplace  and 
family  were  Danish,  the  former  being  at  his  father's  null  of 
St.  Jlirgen  near  Schleswig,  while  the  latter  was  of  a  long 
Scandinavian  descent.  The  prospects  and  position  of  the 
household,  when  Asmus  was  nine  years  old,  were  seriously 
altered  by  the  miller's  death,  and  beyond  the  authority  of  a 
remarkable  mother,  whose  spirit  and  capacity  kept  the  family 
together,  the  boy  was  thrown  at  this  early  age  almost  entirely 
upon  himself  for  guidance  and  instruction.  He  must  have 
been  endowed  with  some  instinct  for  culture  to  have  preferred 
the  fight  for  a  schooling  to  an  easy  decline  into  mere  bread- 
gaining  ;  but  this  we  may  not  unjustly  attribute  to  the  mother, 
who  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  femme  sa/oante  for 
her  time,  being  conversant  not  alone  with  Greek  and  Latin  and 
the  politer  modem  tongues,  but  able  also  to  sketch  an  em- 
broidery design  or  color  her  own  drawings  of  the  Fates  or 
Graces  with  a  cleverness  that  showed  some  proficiency  in  as 
well  as  predilection  for  the  fine  arts.  Her  son  accordingly 
attended  classes,  though  his  private  inclination  leaned  not  at 
all,  it  must  be  confessed,  toward  the  dull  round  of  dead  lan- 
guages taught  there  ;  St.  Jlirgen  being  so  near  Schleswig  as  to 
allow  the  boy  to  trudge  of  a  morning  to  the  town  school  and 
return  by  night,  his  early  days  were  pretty  free  from  the 
direct  interference  of  the  learned  old  mother.  And  here  first 
we  catch  a  charming  glimpse  of  the  child's  awakening  to  a 
love  for  art, — when  he  stole  into  the  cathedral  to  munch  his 
noonday  crust  and  his  eye  found  a  humble  little  altar-piece  by 
one  Jlirgen  Ovens,  an  obscure  pupil  of  Rembrandt's,  which 
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ingpired  the  common-place  urchin's  sonl  with  a  spirit  of  grace 
that  quickened  and  directed  his  entire  life  towards  the  highest 
aims.  Again  and  again  he  visited  the  darkened  chapel  to 
contemplate  this  picture,  and  once,  he  tells  us,  falling  on  his 
knees  he  *  prayed  that  Almighty  God  would  some  day  grant 
him  power  and  skill  to  produce  such  a  beautiful  painting  as 
the  one  hung  in  this  holy  place.'  The  impress  was  not  a  light 
one  upon  the  young  mind,  and  from  this  experience  dates  the 
beginning  of  a  life  devoted  to  art  and  art  alone,  in  the  face  of 
every  obstacle  that  came  between  him  and  his  goal.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  as  rather  a  curious  fact  that  though  stirred 
to  such  remarkable  enthusiasm  by  this  example  of  the  Dutch 
school,  his  own  compositions  never  revealed  the  least  likeness 
to  the  great  Kembrandt's  manner. 

Carstens  now  came  to  regard  his  school-books  with  increasing 
repugnance,  preferring  to  dream  of  fine  pictures  and  such 
graceful  fancies  as  his  fond  imagination  could  create.  The 
mother  did  not,  perhaps,  altogether  despise  this  trace  of  inherit- 
ance from  herself,  and  may  have  even  given  him  some  help- 
ful hints  on  drawing  when  she  discovered  him  with  childish 
energy  practising  on  his  slate.  He  certainly  from  this  time 
forward  put  all  his  spare  moments  to  use  in  this  direction,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  boyhood  intent  solely  upon  this 
one  delight.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school  '  knowing 
nothing,'  as  those  exclaimed  who  were  baffled  in  the  trial  of 
bringing  his  education  into  conformity  with  the  acquirements 
of  others,  and  he  himself  confesses  in  a  letter  written  many 
years  later  that  his  indifference  to  subjects  he  did  not  fancy 
was  so  complete  as  to  earn  him  the  title  and  reputation  of 
dunce  in  all  branches  but  one.  In  drawing,  by  dint  of  hard 
practice  (though  without  a  teacher)  he  was  fairly  proficient. 
Already  he  had  been  taken  up  by  an  unknown  painter  of 
Schleswig  and  informed  upon  a  few  of  the  technical  details  in 
his  art,  but  he  left  him  with  no  great  loss  when  the  family 
moved  to  Cassel,  and  there  all  but  sank  the  talent  that  was  in 
him  in  the  unfortunate  and  contaminating  influence  of  one 
Tischbein,  a  painter  big  with  local  pride  and  fame,  an  apostle 
of  the  miserable  and  degraded  thing  called  art  in  those  be- 
nighted days. 
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A  few  words  may  be  ventured  here  on  the  debasement  and 
sterility  of  what  men  flattered  with  the  name  of  art  in  the 
18th  century  when  Carstens  arose  as  a  prophet  to  lead  his 
people  across  this  dead  sea  of  unworthiness  and  pretense.  The 
dreary  taste  which  in  architecture,  trusting  wholly  to  profuse 
ornamentation  for  eflfect,  had  produced  such  palaces  as  those  of 
Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Dresden  Zwinger ;  which  in 
sculpture  had  evolved  the  inanities  that  simpered  from  the  niches 
and  parapets  of  public  buildings ;  which  in  painting  strove  to 
depict  life  as  one  long  mid-summer  festival  for  polite  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  and  which  from  its  peruked  dandies  that 
covered  every  canvas,  had  been  dubbed  the  "  pig-tail,"  or  "  top- 
knot style," — such  ideals  reigned  supreme  in  all  forms  of  art. 
It  was  the  last  throb  of  the  Benaissance,  when,  caprice  and 
fashion  ruled  in  foolish  elegance,  and  exuberance  everywhere 
took  the  place  of  order.  No  other  age  could  have  created 
those  Baroque  and  Rococo  buildings  which  are  found  to-day 
in  uninhabitable  grandeur  in  certain  provincial  towns  of  Ger- 
many. These  were  styles  which  even  in  their  perfection  (as 
perhaps  in  Dresden)  exhibit  tendencies  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  when  affected  by  people  whose  knowledge  of  art 
was  due  not  to  instinctive  love  of  form  but  only  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  betters,  their  influence  was  pernicious  beyond 
all  estimate.  The  century  was  frankly  one  of  trivial  things 
and  of  little  excellencies,  a  period  that  delighted  most  in  fan- 
tastic decorations  on  porcelain,  in  the  monsters  and  gewgaws 
brought  from  the  re-discovered  East,  and  drew  its  inspiration 
largely  from  the  grotesque.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  trace  of 
these  popular  predilections  in  order  to  appreciate  properly  the 
cause  and  development  of  certain  modes  throughout  the  broad 
field  of  culture  which  appear  in  our  age  totally  unreasonable. 

From  a  professional  upholder  of  such  artistic  foUy  as  the 
century  preferred  for  its  expression,  Carstens  took  his  first 
serious  lessons  in  the  use  of  oil  colors.  We  cannot  but  imagine 
that  the  self-centered  youth  must  have  felt  some  moments 
of  uneasiness  under  the  restraint  of  such  mannerisms  as  his 
teacher  recommended,  but  whatever  the  trial  may  have  been 
it  did  not  endure  long,  for  the  resolute  and  cultured  old  mother 
died  soon  after  their  removal  to  Cassel,  and  the  Kttle  family's 
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affairs  were  put  in  charge  of  guardianfi,  plain  plodding  men  of 
business  with  no  weakness  or  indulgence  for  the  useless  calling 
of  painting;  they  decided  directly  that  Asmus  must  leave 
the  breadless  pursuit  of  art  and  follow  some  useful  trade. 
Whether  this  change  in  his  fortunes  was  an  unlucky  one  for 
the  '  unprofitable  lad '  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  say.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  the  end  better  that  he  should  escape  at  any  cost  from 
the  toils  of  such  a  wooden-handed  master  as  Tischbein,  yet 
the  alternative  was  a  very  slavery  within  the  gates  of  the 
Philistines,  a  seven-years  apprenticesliip  to  a  wine-merchant  of 
Eckemforde,  where  he  must  put  aside  all  thoughts  of  pallet 
and  brush.  Five  years  of  his  slavery  wore  away,  his  days 
passed  in  the  wine  cellar,  his  evenings  and  few  precious 
holidays  devoted  to  his  pencil  and  to  a  treatise  or  two  on  art 
that  -veixtilated  the  arid  theories  of  Raphael  Mengs  and  his 
contemporaries.  At  length,  falling  in  with  aC  friendly  lawyer, 
who  explained  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
wine-seller  to  release  him  at  once,  the  angiy  boy  jumped  up 
from  the  bed  where  a  passing  fever  had  for  some  days  confined 
him,  to  buy  his  freedom  with  all  possible  speed  and  hasten  to 
Copenhagen,  there  to  devote  his  whole  strength  to  his  vocation. 
The  consciousness  of  having  by  dint  of  his  own  promptness 
and  energy  broken  the  fetters  that  had,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  impeded  the  natural  development  of  his  genius,  must 
have  quickened  and  encouraged  a  will  as  independent  and 
determined  as  his. 

Copenhagen  afforded  Carstens  his  first  glimpse  of  a  collection 
of  works  of  art.  "  There  I  first  saw,"  he  exclaims  in  one  of 
his  written  reminiscences,  "the  loftiest  and  best  in  art,  of 
which  I  had  heard  and  read  and  dreamed  so  much,  by  which  I 
had  so  often  warmed  my  imagination,  but  about  which  I  could 
as  yet  form  no  adequate  conception — ^and  how  unspeakably  it 
surpassed  the  fondest  expectation  in  which  my  fancy  had 
basked  I  What  works  of  art  I  had  till  this  time  seen  seemed 
the  productions  of  mere  men,  and  I  had  even  thought  that 
some  day  I  too  might  come  to  make  the  like  of  them ;  but  the 
forms  before  me  now  savored  of  a  higher  essence  fashioned  by 
some  superhuman  artists,  and  it  no  more  entered  my  head  that 
I  or  any  other  mortal  would  ever  achieve  the  distinction  of 
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creating  such  shapes  as  these.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
the  Vatican  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Famese  Hercnles,  and 
the  rest,  and  there  came  upon  me  suddenly  a  holy  impulse  as 
of  worship  that  almost  moved  me  to  tears ;  it  was  as  though 
that  higher  life  for  which  I  had  so  often  prayed  with  bursting 
heart  were  now  really  vouchsafed  me,  that  now  at  length  I  had 
been  accoimted  worthy  and  my  prayer  was  heard.  I  could 
neither  imagine  nor  wish  for  a  greater  blessedness  than  always 
to  live  in  the  contemplation  of  these  glorious  figures ;  and  this 
happiness  was  now  really  within  my  grasp !"  It  is  this  spirit 
of  devotion,  after  all,  that  wins  the  fight  of  life — ^this  aban- 
doning one's  self  to  a  single  aim  into  which  no  corruption  of 
the  outer  world  enters — that  if  we  but  possessed  it  in  sufficient 
degree  might  make  heroes  or  geniuses  of  every  one  of  us. 

The  Carstens  of  two  and  twenty  is  much  the  same  as  the 
Carstens  of  nine  who  falls  in  adoration  before  his  ideal  and 
grimly  determines  to  struggle  onward  toward  its  realization. 
In  other  qualities  besides,  the  boy  had  shown  himself  to  be  the 
father  of  the  man.  Again  he  breaks  off  from  intercourse  with 
his  fellows  to  pursue  his  lonely  and  eccentric  way,  and  again 
leaves  the  text-books  and  traditions  of  his  school — this  time  an 
art  schooWto  train  his  talent  by  himself.  He  was  very 
backward  in  the  rudiments  and  technical  specialties  of  his 
profession,  and  his  taciturn  nature  rather  repelled  advances 
from  those  willing  to  assist  the  strange  student.  Shame,  pride 
and  ambition  united  to  deter  him  from  allying  himself  with 
the  Academy  in  Copenhagen ;  there  was  *  something  foreign, 
yes,  inconceivable',  he  said,  in  the  school  method  of  studying 
piecemeal  the  branch  of  human  anatomy,  and  drawing  from 
the  living  model.  Accordingly  he  cut  loose  from  the  Academy 
masters  to  draw  and  study  in  seclusion,  going  to  the  only  source 
of  inspiration  he  would  accept,  the  antique  casts  in  the  museum  ; 
and  here  after  hours  of  silent  contemplation  he  would  in  his 
curious  way  retire  to  reproduce  the  statues  on  paper  entirely 
from  recollection.  His  eye  and  artistic  memory  for  form  must 
have  been  something  little  short  of  marvelous,  a  purely  mental 
quality  in  its  way  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  not  dissimilar 
power  of  verbal  readiness  exhibited  by  Macaulay,  Woodfall, 
and  some  other  notables.     It  was  a  favorite  and  ineradicable 
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conviction  of  Caratens,  and  one  on  which  he  was  never  tired  of 
enlarging,  that  it  was  not  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  a 
model  before  one's  face  but  the  retention  of  its  image  in  the 
mind  which  constituted  the  real  and  only  profitable  study  of 
form.  Nothing  could  exceed,  it  is  said,  the  delicacy  and  grace 
as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  his  copies  from  the  antique,  the 
subtle  quality  of  which  he  strove  to  wrest  from  these  clay 
impressions  in  ofi^repeated  trials  and  renewed  studies.  Each 
sketch  was  in  its  way  a  imur  de  force^  but  when  completed  he 
would  listen  neither  to  commendation  nor  advice  concerning 
them.  And  here  we  have  essentially  the  very  inbeing  of 
Carstens — sensitive,  proud,  willful,  original,  and  grandly  imag- 
inative ;  the  Carstens  who  owing  to  this  peculiar  crdeie  spoiled 
the  material  comfort  of  a  lifetime,  but  who  in  spite  of  all 
advanced  to  the  inevitable  mastership  which  comes  from  the 
veneration  of  undimmed  ideals.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
poverty  and  distrust  which  continually  impeded  the  fulfillment 
of  his  ardent  purpose  may  have  afforded  the  necessary  stimulus 
upon  which  his  stubborn  nature  could  batten;  for  there  are 
those  who  seem  to  succeed  only  by  obstructions,  and  Carstens 
was  not  one  to  avoid  those  found  in  his  way.  On  the  contrary, 
in  spite  almost  of  fate,  self-educated,  without  friends,  in  per- 
petual strife  with  the  powerful  and  acknowledged  authorities  in 
art,  this  untamed  and  disdainful  genius  evolved  his  own  theory 
of  classical  adaptation  and  climbed  up  his  own  path  to  fame. 

As  an  instance  of  his  mediocre  acquirements  at  this  period, 
when  he  was  rather  a  draughtsman  with  noble  purposes  than  a 
painter  with  deft  hand,  it  is  related  that  he  chanced  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  certain  Count  Moltke,  who  professed  himself  so 
much  pleased  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  an  "  Adam  and 
Eve  "  as  to  order  the  sketch  done  in  oils,  but  upon  its  comple- 
tion the  painting  was  curtly  rejected  by  the  wealthy  noble  on 
account  of  its  unskillful  execution.  It  happened  at  this  time 
that  owing  to  some  fine  designs  the  artist  found  favor  in'  the 
sight  of  the  Danish  Crown-prince  Friedrich,  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  was  summoned  to  visit  him.  This  resulted 
shortly  afterwards  in  Carstens'  becoming  an  active  member  of 
the  institution,  where  he  remained  during  the  better  part  of  a 
year  and  entered  into  competition  for  the  gold  medal    But 
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when  the  prize  by  some  gross  favoritism  or  mifaimess  was 
given  to  another,  and  the  second  or  silver  medal  handed  to 
Carstens,  he  threw  the  worthless  bauble  into  the  faces  of  his 
judges  and  refused  again  to  go  near  the  Academy.  The 
outraged  Directors  did,  it  is  true,  dismiss  him  from  their 
establishment,  but  at  the  end  of  another  year  a  peace  was  in 
some  way  patched  up  and  he  was  invited  to  try  once  more  for 
the  prize  and  its  six  years'  salary  for  study  in  Home.  The 
temptation  must  have  been  a  severe  one,  for  his  little  inherit- 
ance from  his  mother  was  now  quite  exhausted  and  he  had 
come  to  a  point  where  a  visit  to  Italy  was  indispensable  to  hifi 
studies,  but  the  offended  painter  spumed  the  hand  held  out  to 
him  and  worked  henceforth  alone  and  unaided  in  his  poverty. 

As  mere  pot-boilers  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  portraits 
in  red  chalk,  in  which  medium  he  had  acquired  a  skill  sufficient 
to  please  a  good  number  of  patrons  who  were  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  He  detested  the  uncongenial  work — and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  disposition  less  adapted  to  portrait 
painting  than  Carstens; — ^but  the  dream  of  a  journey  to  Italy, 
the  home  of  art,  had  fastened  upon  him  and  inspired  him  with 
a  double  energy.  Without  a  particle  of  rest,  "  often  jumping 
up  in  the  night  and  working  away  at  my  easel  until  half  frozen 
I  was  forced  to  warm  myself  in  bed  again  by  morning " — ^he 
tells  us, — ^by  prodigies  of  hard  and  disagreeable  labor,  he  found 
himself  toward  the  spring  of  1783  possessed  of  a  few  hundred 
thalers  and  ready  to  set  off  toward  the  South.  Seven  years  of 
Copenhagen  had  done  little  for  him  but  afford  the  casts  from 
which  to  extract  what  proficiency  in  handling  his  pencil  he 
could ;  in  worldly  estate  he  was  as  poor  in  his  thirtieth  year  as 
when  he  first  performed  his  great  act  of  renunciation  before 
his  idol  of  art. 

This  journey  to  Italy  proved  to  be  almost  the  saddest  fiasco 
of  his  sad  life.  He  went  not  only  ill-equipped  with  money, 
but  woefully  ignorant  of  his  best  interest,  and  blundered  at  the 
very  threshold  by  listening  to  an  Italian  count  who  proved  a 
feckless  friend  in  advising  him  to  remain  in  Milan  instead  of 
going  on  to  Rome.  Carstens  had  made  his  way  across  Germany 
with  a  younger  brother  and  entered  Italy  at  Y^roDift)  going 
thence  to  Mantua.    In  this  city  he  found  the  great  frescoes  of 
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Ginlio  Bomano,  the  chief  of  Baphael's  scholars,  and  with  his 
accustomed  enthusiasm  over  anything  that  pleased  his  severe 
taste  abandoned  himseK  unreservedly  to  their  contemplation. 
"  I  seemed  now  at  last  to  behold  true  paintings — ^he  exclaims, — 
something  great,  filled  with  fiery  phantasy  and  clever  invention, 
something  at  once  earnest  and  vigorous  in  style."  These  are 
indeed  frescoes  which  no  one  who  visits  the  Palazzo  del  T6 
can  pass  without  a  deep  sense  of  their  beauty  and  boldness,  but 
with  Baphael  himself  within  reach  Carstens  had  no  reason  to 
loiter  with  the  scholar.  The  poor  brothers  remained  in  the 
North  Italian  towns  without  finding  any  lucrative  employment, 
and  presently  their  money  gave  out.  A  letter  to  General  von 
Stein,  then  at  Milan,  was  given  the  artist,  but  his  reception  by 
the  old  statesman  appears  to  have  been  discouraging  and  was 
the  death  blow  to  any  further  hopes  of  his  remaining  in  Italy. 

On  his  return  to  the  north  Carstens  was  presented  to  Lavater, 
in  Zurich,  then  busy  with  his  famous  "History  of  Physiog- 
nomy," who  willingly  employed  the  artist  in  making  drawings 
of  the  heads  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.  This  experi- 
ence and  the  abrupt  introduction  into  the  practice  of  that 
detested  "anatomy  by  piece-meal"  which  he  had  fiouted  in 
Copenhagen  were  not  without  value  to  him,  but  the  engage- 
ment presently  came  to  an  end  and  the  artist  trudged  on  to 
Liibeck,  where  his  brother  belonged,  and  where  to  earn  his 
livelihood  he  was  forced  again  to  set  himseK  to  the  ^odious 
task'-  of  portrait  painting.  It  was  here  that  he  began  to 
acquaint  himself  through  translations  with  Homer  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  with  the  Xiatin  poets,  and  Shakespere,  and 
Ossian,  filling  his  mind  with  the  grandest  conceptions  of 
legend  and  literature.  Here,  moreover,  he  who  had  till  now 
been  poor  and  unfortunate  in  his  friends,  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Femow,  who  shared  his  high  ideals  and  became  after- 
wards his  close  companion  and  eventually  his  biographer. 
The  possession  of  one  trusted  friend  induced  others,  and 
before  Fernowls  departure  from  Liibeck,  in  the  year  1787, 
Carstens  was  surrounded  by  a  small  but  inspiriting  coterie  of 
sympathetic  friends  who  encouraged  his  work  by  their  appre- 
ciation and  succeeded  in  spite  of  himself  in  forcing  his  hitherto 
unbroken  reserve.     One  of  these  induced  him  to  send  his 
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composition  of  *'  the  Four  Elements  "  to  Berlin  for  exhibition, 
and  when  npon  its  favorable  reception  there  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  painter  some  prospect  of  work,  he  exacted  a 
promise  that  he  wonld  make  himself  known  to  those  who 
might  readily  assist  him,  and  so  helped  him  on  his  way  to  that 
flourishing  capital.  Carstens  had  again  been  seriously  ill  with 
a  fever — for  his  habits  of  life  and  his  poverty  were  aheady 
beginning  to  tell  upon  his  constitution — ^and  was  by  this  time 
(1788)  heartily  disgusted  with  an  existence  which  must  be 
miserably  sustained  by  taking  crayon  likenesses ;  any  change, 
therefore,  was  an  agreeable  one,  and  he  followed  his  picture  to 
Berlin  with  satisfaction. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  man  of  thirty-four  who  had 
devoted  the  best  days  of  his  youth  to  painting  as  a  profession 
Carstens  had  at  this  turning-point  of  his  career  extremely  little 
to  show  either  in  manual  dexterity  or  in  artistic  performance 
for  all  these  years  of  self-abnegation.  His  hand  was  not  yet 
brought  into  perfect  accord  with  his  ideas ;  his  drawings  were 
justly  criticised  for  faults  of  detail ;  his  education,  especially 
in  those  important  particulars  of  perspective  and  anatomy,  was 
sadly  backward.  Yet  he  had  something  all  his  own  which 
rose  superior  to  technical  defects,  a  grand  spirit  that  lived  with 
the  gods,  that  was  trained  in  superlative  flights  of  imagination 
and  that  sought  expression  in  the  purest  forms  and  the  highest 
manner  of  classical  art.  If  his  drawings  were  few  and  some- 
times faulty  they  were  nevertheless  keyed  to  the  loftiest  themes, 
and  in  thought  and  composition  were  a  return  to  the  delicacy 
and  dignity  of  antiquity ;  what  fell  short  of  his  fine  conception 
could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  his  cramping  poverty,  from  which 
a  cruel  sensitiveness  and  latterly  increasing  illness  made  it 
excessively  difficult  to  free  himseK. 

The  emancipation  did  not  immediately  follow  his  arrival  in 
Berlin*  He  had  hoped  upon  reaching  this  centre  of  intelli- 
gence to  receive  recognition  and  encouragement,  but  the 
promise  he  had  given  his  Lubeck  friends  of  making  himself 
known  by  some  new  picture  and  of  pushing  into  the  art  circles 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept,  for  he  soon  drifted  into  a 
lodging  in  the  remote  purlieus  of  the  city  and  shut  himself  off 
from  any  likely  chance  of  acquaintance.    He  passed  a  year  of 
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wretchedness  and  pinching  want,  sustaining  himself  by  giving 
drawing  lessons — ^f or  he  had  resolved  never  to  return  to  the 
detested  portrait-painting — and  once  during  an  attack  of  illness 
having  to  subsist  for  weeks  literally  on  prison  fare  of  bread 
and  water.  At  length,  in  these  depths  of  poverty,  while 
golden  dreams  of  Italy  were  all  that  was  left  him  to  stay  a 
hungry  stomach,  the  exhibition  of  a  large  cartoon,  the  "  Fall  of 
the  Angelfl,"  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  art  critics, 
and  thus  he  became  known.  Carstens  was  soon  discovered 
and  made  a  teacher  in  the  Academy,  and  such  was  the  sensa- 
tion created  by  his  last  design  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
another  in  his  place  to  have  won  almost  any  favor ;  but  here  as 
in  Copenhagen  his  indomitable  pride  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment baffled  the  attempts  of  his  friends  to  assist  or  patronize 
him.  Many  of  the  academicians  were  honest  and  hearty 
admirers  of  his  work  and  disposed  unselfishly  enough  to 
further  his  interests,  but  no  sooner  was  he  installed  in  his  new 
position  than  Carstenfi  as  usual  became  contumacious,  insisting 
upon  perfect  freedom  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  ignor- 
ing the  suggestions  of  masters,  directors,  and  brother  artists, 
and  acknowledging  only  the  authority  of  the  Cultur-Minister 
von  Heinitz  by  whose  prerogative  he  had  secured  his  situation. 
Trouble  followed,  naturally,  among  the  other  instructors,  and 
the  two  years  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  though  not  without 
good  results  in  broadening  and  perfecting  his  style,  were  marred 
by  heart-burnings  and  more  than  one  unseemly  wranejle. 

The  hope  and  ambition  of  a  return  to  Italy  had  not  lessened 
during  these  years.  This  was  the  goal  towards  which  Carstens 
directed  his  life's  race,  the  incentive  of  all  his  present  labor. 
His  desire  was  at  last  unexpectedly  achieved  when  some  of  his 
work  came  before  the  eye  of  the  king,  earning  him  at  once  the 
encomiums  of  royalty  and,  through  Heinitz's  influence,  a  two- 
years'  pension  or  scholarship  for  the  further  development  of 
his  talent  in  Home.  In  Bome  at  last,  already  38  years  old, 
feeble  in  health  and  handicapped  by  his  imperfect  mastery  of 
the  mechanics  of  his  craft ;  his  happiness  might  have  seemed 
to  have  reached  him  too  late.  But  above  and  beyond  these 
material  drawbacks  was  his  irresistible  vigor  of  inspiration, 
now  nearing  the  maturity  of  its  powers,  which  was  perfecting 
VOL.  xrv,  25 
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in  him  a  really  matchless  classical  style  and  bringing  back  to 
art  a  purity  of  form  and  loftiness  of  ideal  that  till  now  had 
been  unknown  in  modem  times. 

We  cannot  aflEord  in  this  lengthening  notice  more  than  a 
moment's  consideration  of  the  condition  and  character  of  art 
in  Eome  at  this  period.  It  is  hard  to  realize  in  our  own  days 
of  free  thought  and  enlightened  practice  how  narrow  were  the 
ideas  which  hemmed  in  the  disciples  of  culture  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  how  closely  limited  to  definite  localities  were 
the  new  opinions  and  improvements  which  arose  among  them. 
A  way  was  broken  for  the  regeneration  of  art  in  the  middle  of 
the  17tli  century,  when  the  critic  and  historian  Winckelmann 
(in  the  words  of  Liibke)  "  directed  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  true  understanding  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical 
antiquity  and  revealed  the  long  disused  fountain  from  which 
art  was  once  more  to  draw  health  and  youthful  vigor."  But 
though  Winckelmann  had  now  been  dead  more  than  a  score 
of  years,  and  his  works  had  found  their  way  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  true  tradition 
of  his  teaching  in  any  art  schools  away  from  the  spot  where 
his  activity  had  centered,  the  resting-place  of  antique  fragments 
in  Rome.*  In  the  eternal  city  the  leaven  of  the  new  art  was 
working ;  yoimg  men  from  aU  countries  were  assembled ; 
schools  and  clubs  vied  in  pushing  towards  new  goals ;  criticism 
was  free  and  fair  and  bound  by  no  code  that  could  claim  the 
sanction  of  a  royal  authority.  While  northern  Europe  groaned 
under  the  iron  discipline  of  the  HohenzoUems  and  France  was 
entering  into  the  despair  of  the  Revolution,  the  sunlight  of 
culture  still  shone  upon  Italy,  and  Rome  for  many  years 
remained  the  home  of  the  arts.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
civilized  world  will  ever  again  be  found  under  quite  the  same 

*  At  this  distance  we  do  not  easily  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  its  way 
Winckelmann's  ''History  of  Ancient  Art"  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
productions  of  the  human  mind.  It  marks  the  birth  of  scientific  art- 
criticism  f oimded  on  a  true  study  of  history  and  archsBology.  Both 
the  ancients  and  the  brilliant  group  of  the  cinquecentists  could  point 
to  single  artists  and  their  glorious  lives,  but  neither  period  produced 
a  systematic  conception  of  art  as  in  itself  an  independent  and  organized 
life.  It  remained  for  a  modem  to  raise  the  principles  of  art  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  Winckelmann's  **  History"  is  the  groimdwork  of 
every  subsequent  treatise  on  the  subject. 
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conditions  as  dnring  the  waning  of  the  17th  century,  but  not 
endnring  these  evils  ourselves  we  may  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  taste  the  ecstacy  of  joy  with  which  thirsty  souls  came 
from  central  Europe  to  Italy  to  satisfy  their  intellectual  craving 
for  the  earnest,  the  pure,  and  the  beautiful,  or  measure  their 
longings  toward  that  Mecca  of  their  confession. 

If  the  poor  little  altar-piece  in  Schleswig,  the  museum  in 
Copenhagen,  the  Giulio  Eomanos  in  Mantua,  had  severally 
impressed  the  sensitive  spirit  of  Carstens  in  his  younger  days, 
it  may  be  guessed  with  what  astounding  fervor  he  now  applied 
himself  to  work  and  study  in  this  paradise  of  all  his  hopes. 
The  celebrated  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  and  its  treasures  of 
ancient  statues  were  naturally  the  objects  above  others  which 
claimed  his  closest  study,  and  it  is  not  long  now  before  the 
influence  of  Michael  Angelo  appears  paramount  in  his  draw- 
ings. Such  influences  marked  rather  a  development  than  a 
change,  for  Carstens'  was  a  nature  that  could  only  grow  in  one 
way,  and  the  step  from  a  Giulio  Komano  to  a  Michael  Angelo 
indicates  the  direction  and  degree  of  this  evolution.  After 
completing  a  number  of  drawings  he  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  expressions  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  von 
Heinitz — ^and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  calm  seK-reliance 
with  which  genius  ever  contemplates  itself :  "  My  work  (he 
writes)  is  producing  a  sensation.  People  gape  and  wonder  and 
do  not  know  how  I  could  have  brought  the  great  style  with  me 
from  Germany  to  Eome,  or  how  I  ever  picked  it  up  there. 
It  is  a  veritable  reward  for  all  my  application  when  it  reaches 
my  ears  that  my  work  is  compared  only  with  Giulio  Romano, 
Corregio,  or  Michael  Angelo ;  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  on  the 
way  the  great  masters  traveled.  Perhaps  I  have  already  said 
too  much  in  my  own  praise ;  but  can  self-esteem  make  me  a 
better  painter  than  I  am  ?  The  future,  that  stem  and  incor- 
ruptible judge,  will  weigh  my  merits  against  my  short-comings, 
and  this  terrible  tribunal  is  ever  before  my  eyes."  Winckel- 
mann's  rather  paradoxical  dictum — "  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  become  really  great  and  (possibly)  inimitable  is  in 
imitating  the  ancients" — found  a  true  believer  in  Carstens, 
whose  work  first  showed  to  modems  what  was  meant  by  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  the  deep  wisdom  of  antiquity.     In  him 
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could  be  Been  a  new  art  arising  from  the  spirit  of  all  true  and 
high  art,  but  its  very  absence  of  ostentation  the  world  could 
not  yet  comprehend ;  and  though  it  did  not  altogether  blame 
him  the  world  is  never  indulgent  to  what  it  does  not  under- 
stand. 

But  all  were  not  halcyon  days  for  Carstens  even  in  Eome. 
Again  and  again  he  succumbs  to  illness,  which  now  begins 
seriously  to  threaten  a  constitution  already  weakened  by  pov- 
erty and  neglect.  His  pension  did  not  suffice  to  sustain  him 
in  idleness,  and  even  this,  though  graciously  extended  by  tlie 
king  for  a  third  year,  came  to  an  end  after  a  series  of  painful 
misunderstandings,  recriminations,  and  final  rupture  with  his 
patrons  in  Germany.  It  was  a  quarrel  (in  the  like  of  which 
Carstens  was  fated  to  involve  all  his  days)  where  some  right 
remained  on  both  sides.  The  painter  had  been  sent  to  Kome 
by  the  practical  and  economical  Prussian  court  not  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  private  whims  and  theories  but  to  make 
of  himself  a  better  decorator  for  the  king's  palace.  With 
Carstens  the  understanding  of  his  mission  was  whole  worlds 
removed  from  any  such  idea.  He  was  sent  into  Italy  by 
Frederick  William  just  as  he  was  sent  into  the  world  by  God 
— ^to  develop  and  perfect  his  genius.  "  I  belong  (lie  proudly 
writes  to  Heinitz)  not  to  the  Berlin  Academy,  but  to  mankind. 
My  talents  I  owe  to  God  alone ;  I  must  therefore  be  a  con- 
scientious steward,  so  that  when  it  is  commanded  *Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,'  I  need  not  say  ^Lord,  I  have 
buried  the  talent  which  thou  gavest  me  in  Berlin  1'"  And 
contemptuously  enough  he  ignores  aU  the  hints,  directions, 
commands  of  an  incensed  monarch  in  order  that  he  may  obey 
the  divine  behest  of  his  art.  His  action  of  course  raised  a 
tumult  in  the  art  circles  at  home  and  added  to  his  unpopularity 
among  many  influential  persons  there.  For  Carstens  though 
making  rapid  progress  in  his  work  after  reaching  Rome,  and 
surpassing  even  expectation  in  the  easy  grace,  the  correctness 
and  the  vigor  of  his  compositions,  had  latterly  advanced  the 
theory,  long  since  held  by  David  and  the  French  school,  that 
the  laws  of  bas-relief  should  be  applied  as  well  to  the  sister  art 
of  painting,  and  thereby  aroused  a  fierce  hatred  of  such  heresy 
in  the  camp  of  the  Prussians.    The  court,  amazed  and  dis- 
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pleased  at  his  temerity  and  dereliction  while  in  its  employ, 
demanded  his  return,  and  Carstens,  who  considered  this  order 
despotic  and  nn justifiable,  refused  to  go.  In  his  state  of  health 
it  would  have  been  almost  suicidal  to  have  ventured  again  to 
the  north,  but  to  this  contingency  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
corr^pondence.  He  is  the  self-same  man,  throughout  whose 
life  a  lordly  pride  and  consciousness  of  absolute  rectitude 
thwarted  all  friendly  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  worldly  weKare. 

A  reason,  or  at  least  excuse,  for  Carstens'  demeanor  towards 
his  patrons  may  not  unlikely  be  discovered  in  the  prodigious 
sensation  created  at  this  time  in  Rome  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
new  series  of  drawings,  and  his  almost  immediate  recognition 
by  critics  there  as  an  artist  of  the  first  order.  The  excited 
throngs  that  gathered  before  these  cartoons  were  incredibly 
moved  at  this  unexpected  unveiling  of  a  genius  that  few  among 
them  had  ever  heard  of.  It  is  not  unjustly  claimed  that  from 
this  exhibition  of  April,  1795,  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of 
modem  German  Art.  Foreigners  in  the  city  joined  with  one 
accord  in  praising  his  work,  and  if  the  enthusiasm  of  French  and 
German  artists  did  not  quite  equal  that  of  the  others  it  was 
owing  to  national  bias  or  a  sense  of  academic  canons  outraged 
which  confounded  their  judgment.  But  all  united  in  recognizing 
the  ability  of  the  painter,  while  his  countrymen  began  to  be 
eager  after  this  pronounced  success  to  get  him  back  again  to 
Germany.  So  at  last  Carstens  awoke  to  find  himself  a  hero. 
His  pictures  were  sent  to  Berlin  and  became  at  once  the  object 
of  common  attention.  Their  merits  and  failings  were  energeti- 
cally discussed  and  opposing  parties  fought  in  every  drawing- 
room  the  battle  of  his  beliefs.  Yet  success  could  no  more  alter 
his  resolution,  once  taken  to  remain  in  Rome,  than  poverty  and 
dependence.  Displeased  with  his  continued  stubbornness  the 
Berlin  Academy  not  only  had  his  pension  stopped  but  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  what  they  considered  an 
unprofitable  investment  advertised  an  auction  sale  of  the  car- 
toons sent  them  for  exhibition.  This  must,  however,  have  been 
meant  more  as  a  threat  than  a  bona  fide  sale  on  their  part,  for 
we  discover  soon  afterwards,  in  the  unhappy  correspondence 
which  arose  over  this  matter,  that  the  directors  stood  ready  to 
send  his  drawings  back  to  him  if  Carstens  would  pay  for  the 
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freight  and  packing !  Such  was  the  pursuit  of  art  in  Pruseia  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  state  was  poor  and  practical 

The  drawings  came  back  to  him  from  Berlin,  "  and  now  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  (the  artist  writes)  I  am  really  and  truly 
happy — ^and  free!"  A  strange  note  indeed  from  a  broken- 
down,  penniless  painter  who  had  been  cast  off  by  his  only 
probable  employers.  He  worked  on,  however,  witib  none  the 
less  enthusiasm,  experimenting  among  other  things  with  some 
sketches  in  the  newly-discovered  medium  of  aquarell,  pro- 
ducing a  brilliant  succession  of  his  most  important  works. 
The  end  came  all  too  soon  in  the  midst  of  this  happy  activity. 
Death  did  not  indeed  call  unexpectedly,  for  .his  health  had 
declined  steadily  during  the  past  few  years  and  consump- 
tion— ^an  inheritance  from  his  mother — ^had  so  weakened  him 
of  late  that  much  of  his  work  was  done  while  he  was  on  his 
bed.  Great  as  his  suffering  was  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should 
have  left  no  impress  upon  the  character  of  his  compositions. 
But  Carstens  who  had  proved  himself  above  all  the  discomforts 
of  life  preserved  the  same  indifference  and  equanimity  in  the 
presence  of  death.  With  brush  and  pallet  he  worked  hour  by 
hour  at  his  "  Golden  Age,"  the  most  successful  of  his  oil-paint- 
ings and  one  in  which  he  appears  to  have  finally  overcome  hie 
failings  in  the  matter  of  technique,  and  produced  a  chef- 
d^oeuvre  delicate  in  shading  and  color  and  vigorous  in  design. 
Thus  working  and  chatting  with  a  few  friends  until  the  picture 
was  done  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillows,  and  on  the  25th  May, 
1798,  this  erratic  spirit  passed  away  to  its  goal. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  Carstens'  life  his  works  are  but 
imperfectly  understood  and  their  historical  importance  is  in- 
definable. His  great  mission  was  the  preaching  of  a  spirit  of 
purity  in  art  which  centuries  had  lost  sight  of.  The  lesson  of 
his  Uf e,  if  ever  a  life  taught  a  lesson,  went  to  prove  that  even 
under  distressing  conditions  a  man  can  by  unwearying  perse- 
verance and  unswerving  fidelity  to  lofty  aims  attain  to  achieve- 
ments of  revolutionary  importance.  His  was  a  heroism  which 
had  to  contend  not  only  against  every  wordly  obstacle  but 
against  his  own  unfortunate  temperament,  which  was  his  worst 
enemy,  and  yet  his  success  if  measured  by  the  results  of  his 
example  and  influence  was  as  complete  and  far-reaching  in  its 
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way  as  the  triumphfi  of  any  of  the  world's  great  reformers. 
TJnlike  many  artists  he  never  allowed  himself  to  become  the 
creature  of  a  fitful  inspiration,  but  persisted  in  carrying  to  its 
end  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  or  performing  the  duty  which 
seemed  most  immediate.  He  held  himseK  aloof  from  schools, 
not  always  indeed  to  his  advantage  but  seemingly  impelled  by 
some  instinct  which  told  him  that  even  to  err  on  the  side  of 
ignorance  was  better  than  to  fall  into  the  error  of  their  ways. 
He  would  accept  no  authority  from  living  teachers  nor  consent 
to  the  smallest  compromise  with  the  doctrines  of  the  prevailing 
taste,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  rotten  from  the  core.  And 
with  these  characteristics  must  be  noticed  the  steadiness  that 
marked  his  development ;  there  was  no  relapse,  no  wandering 
into  bye  and  forbidden  paths  where  fancy  lured  or  some  tran- 
sient advantage  tempted ;  his  rise  if  gradual,  was  constant,  when 
mounting  from  the  slough  of  a  fearless  poverty  he  ascended 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  The  whole  of  his  earlier  life,  his 
melancholy  struggles  in  Cassel,  Copenhagen,  Liibeck,  and  Ber- 
lin, up  to  his  arrival  at  Rome,  may  be  considered  simply  as  a 
preparation  for  the  short  term  of  half  a  dozen  years  wherein  his 
noblest  works  were  put  forth  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
genius;  and  these  works,  though  they  exhibit  no  peculiar 
mastery  of  the  painter's  craft,  nor  always,  indeed,  what  is  most 
perfect  in  method  or  finish,  do  in  the  subtlest  and  surest 
manner  indicate  the  true  artist-soul  alive  with  the  finest  instinct 
for  beauty,  for  grace,  for  consummate  chastity  of  form.  It  was 
not  in  training  the  hand  but  in  elevating  the  soul  that  Carstens 
recognized  the  essential  for  any  art  worthy  of  the  name ;  and 
following  out  in  practice  the  note  of  this  sublime  idea  he  left 
such  monuments  as  show  that  one  can  be  a  great  genius  in  art 
even  when  one  is  far  from  possessing  a  complete  control  over 
all  its  complex  methods  and  mediums.  His  life,  in  other 
words,  was  the  answer  to  the  famous  query  which  Lessing 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  when  he  demands 
"If  Raphael  had  been  bom  without  hands  would  he  have  still 
been  a  great  artist?"  All  superficial  judgments  and  passing 
prejudices  aside,  the  important  but  too  often  neglected  truth 
remains  that  what  is  best  in  art  comes  not  from  the  hand  but 
from  the  head ;  and  this  it  was  which  Carstens  brought  clearly. 
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by  the  exhibition  of  his  works,  to  the  comprehension  of  hia 
contemporaries.  The  lesson  when  learned  taught  the  Germans 
the  way  to  their  modem  art. 

Garstens  left  no  school  properly  so  called.  His  life  was 
short  and  obscure,  his  friends  were  few,  his  methods  unfit  for 
common  practice.  What  he  had,  his  spirit,  his  insight,  his 
original  and  extraordinary  retentiveness  of  memory,  his  mas- 
terly conceptions  based  on  far-reaching  ethical  principles — ^these 
were  qualities  of  which  only  the  illustrious  tradition  could  be 
transmitted.  As  a  restorer  of  German  art  to  some  degree  of 
simplicity  he  was  first  hailed  by  Gkfithe  and  Schiller  in  the 
pages  of  the  "  Horen."  But  even  when  years  had  intervened 
since  his  unhappy  quarrel  with  the  Curatorium  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  the  efforts  of  these  "poet-princes"  in  his  behalf 
could  not  soften  the  smart  which  his  stubbornness  had  left  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  nor  obliterate  the 
odium  of  his  discords  with  rulers,  ministers,  and  patrons.  He 
died  before  he  could  make  his  mark  in  the  picture  galleries  of 
Europe  by  paintings  hung  upon  their  walls,  therefore  his  name 
is  forgotten ;  but  his  influence  remains. 

Frederick  Wells  Whjjams. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 

Mar.  5 thy  1889.   Eant's  Ethical  Theory  in  Relation  to  His 
other  Thoaght.     Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks. 

Mar.  19.  BoBtiOm's  Philosophy.    Mr.  Fritz  Jacobson. 
April  1st.  A  Study  on  Ethical  Method.     Mr.  H.  S.  Gale. 
April  16.  Science  and  Immortality.    Prof.  A.  Jay  DuBois. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 


March  6thy  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wissner  on 
the  second  Assyrian  period.  The  paper  gave  a  condensed  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esar- 
haddon,  ASurbanipal.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  decline 
of  the  Empire  under  A^urbanipal,  and  its  fall  under  his  successor. 

March  20th,  Synopses  of  recent  articles  on  Semitic  subjects 
were  read  by  different  members  of  the  club. 

April  dd,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Sanders  read  a  paper  on  the  Second 
Period  of  Babylonian  Supremacy.  The  paper  touched  upon  the 
sources  of  the  history,  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Empire  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  wars  and  public  works,  his  character  and 
place  in  history,  emphasizing  his  relations  with  Judea  and  Egypt. 
The  weakening  of  the  real  strength  of  the  Empire  under  his  suc- 
cessors and  its  fall  under  the  royal  antiquarian  Nabonidus,  when 
Cyrus  at  last  became  able  to  reach  the  gates  of  Babylon. 
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TALE    UNIVERSITY    BULLETIN. 


No.  84.— Week  Ending  April  6,  1889. 

Sunday,  March  31.— PubZic  W^or«/itp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  A.  M.  Rev. 
William  R.  Richards,  of  Plainlield,  N.  J.  Oeneral  Bdigioua  Meeting — 
Dwight  Hall,  6.80  P.  M.    Address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards. 

Monday,  April  1,— Philosophical  Clvb—A  Study  in  Ethical  Method, 
by  Mr.  Harlow  Gale.  Room  D,  East  Divinity  HiJl,  8  P.  M.  Univenity 
JRec^tion—Dwight  Hall,  8-11  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  April  2,— The  Antiquity  of  Man  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  Course)— Prof  essor  Verrill.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  m. 

Wednesday,  April  8. — Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— Professor 
Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
(University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet,  5  P.  H. 
Semitic  C7ii5— Historical  Paper  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Sanders,  on  the  Babylonian 
Period.  135  College  st.,  7  P.  M.  University  Chamber  Concert— Beeitiio- 
ven  Quartette.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8.15  P.  M. 

Friday,  April  6. — History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet,  4  p.  m.  Berkeley  Asso- 
ciation (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89,  Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  Lecture 
Preparatory  to  Communion  Service— Dwight  Hall,  7.30  p.  m.  The 
Laborer  and  his  Employer  (Lecture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
Course) — President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.    North  Sheffield  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

University  Chamber  Concerts — The  Sixth  and  Final  Concert  of  the 
Series  will  be  given  by  the  Beethoven  Quartette  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  8,  with  the  following  programme :  1.  Mozart.— Quartette,  C  major 
(17,  Peters).  2.  Beethoven. — From  Serenade  Op.  8,  for  Violin,  Viola 
and  Cello.    3.  Schubert.— Op.  posth.,  D  minor. 

No  85.— Week  Ending  April  13,  1889. 

Sunday,  April  7.— Public  Worship,  followed  by  Communion  Service— 
Battell  Chapel,  10.30  a.  m.  Rev.  President  Dwight.  Oeneral  BeMgious 
Meeting— D\i7\g\it  Hall,  6.30  p.  M.    Addresses  by  Students. 

Tuesday,  April  9,— The  Brain  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Willis- 
ton.  Room  11,  Medical  College,  4  P.  M.  Mathematical  Club—Mx.  E.  H. 
Moore,  concerning  Six,  especially  six  points  in  a  space  of  four  dimen- 
sions. Sloane  Laboratory,  7.30  P.  M.  Classical  and  Philological  Society 
— ^Professor  Groodell,  on  Recent  Excavations  at  Mycenae.  Room  D, 
East  Divity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  April  10,— Metaphysics  (University  Lecture)— Professor 
Ladd.  194  Old  Chapel,  4  P.  M.  History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
(University  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.    Room  B,  Cabinet,  5  P.  M. 

Thursday,  April  11,— College  Junior  ExhttntUmr^BsMeili  Chapel,  3  P.  M. 

Friday,  April  12,— History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture)— Professor  Harper.    Room  B,  Cabinet,  4  P.  M.     The  Brain 
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(University  Lectiire)~-Prof688or  Williston.    Room  11,  Medical  College, 
4  P.  M.    Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)—  Room  89,  Dwight  Hall, 

6.45  p.  M.    PoliticcU  Science  C^t<&— Paper  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Leary,  on  Factory 
Legislation.    195  Old  Chapel,  7.80  p.  M. 

Junior  Fxhibition—Yale  College, — ^The  Junior  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Battell  Chapel  on  Thursday,  April  11,  at  8  P.  M.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  speakers,  with  their  subjects  :  1.  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  on 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  2.  Yale  Kneeland,  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in 
England  in  1863.  8.  John  Crosby,  on  John  Wilmot,  2d  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester. 4.  John  D.  Jackson,  on  Voltaire's  Influence  on  Liberalism  in 
France.  5.  Lewis  S.  Haslam,  on  Julian  the  Apostate.  6.  G^rge  A. 
Hurd,  on  the  Provencal  Element  in  Daudet.  7.  Walter  A.  DeCamp,  on 
Walt  Whitman.  8.  Wolcott  W.  Ellsworth,  on  some  Conceptions  of 
Job's  Author. 

The  Henry  James  TenEyck  Prizes,  the  income  of  a  fund  of  twenty-six 
hundred  dollars,  established  in  1888  by  the  Kingsley  Trust  Association  in 
memory  of  Henry  James  TenEyck  (Yale  College,  1879),  wiU  be  awarded 
by  the  Faculty  to  the  successful  competitors. 

No.  86.— Two  Weeks  Endzng  April  27, 1889. 

Sunday,  April  IL— Public  PToraTiip— Battell  Chapel,  10.30  a.  m.  Rev. 
Professor  Harris.  General  Religious  Meeting—'Dwight  Hall,  6.30  p.  m. 
Address  by  Professor  Harris. 

Tuesday,  April  16.— T?ie  ^rain  (University  Lecture) — Professor  Wil- 
liston. Room  11,  Medical  College,  4  P.  M.  PhUosophioal  C7u&— Paper, 
by  Professor  DuBois,  on  Science  and  Immortality.  Room  D,  East 
Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  April  17,— Spring  Recess  (College  and  SheflSleld  Scientific 
School)  begins,  9.30  a.  m.  Sophomore  Compositions  due  at  9.80  a.  m.  at 
No.  153  Famam  Hall.  History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture)— Professor  Harper.    Room  B,  Cabinet,  5  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  April  M.— Spring  Recess  (College  and  Scientific  School) 
ends. 

Friday,  April  2Q,— History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture) — ^Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet,  4  P.  m.  The  Brain 
(University  Lecture)— ^I*rofessor  Williston.  Room  11,  Medical  College, 
4  p.  M.    Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89,  Dwight  Hall, 

6.46  P.  M. 

Junior  Compositions — Yale  College, — ^The  last  Junior  Compositions 
for  the  year  will  be  due  at  No.  2  Treasury  Building  on  June  1.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  prescribed.  Any  persons  wishing  to  write  on  other 
subjects  must  obtain  permission  to  do  so  before  May  10.  1.  Should  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  be  changed  with  each  administra- 
tion? 2.  £tienne  Dolet  (as  a  representative  of  Renaissance  Humanism). 
8.  Effects  of  the  present  system  of  representation  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  4.  Hogarth  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  5. 
The  relation  of  Christian  missionaries  to  civilization.  6.  Yale  in  the 
Civil  War.  7.  Shakspere's  personality,  as  expressed  in  his  Sonnets.  8. 
Studies  of  Elizabethan  middle-class  life  in  the  plays  of  Dekker  and  Mid- 
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dleton.  9.  A  sketch  of  the  old  conflicts  between  students  and  the  Neisv- 
Haven  populace.  19.  The  influence  of  the  Sunday  newspaper.  11. 
Pamell's  Irish  leadership,  as  affected  by  the  events  of  the  last  year. 
12.  Is  it  desirable  that  Yale's  intercollegiate  athletics  should  be  restricted 
to  a  league  with  Harvard? 

Spring  Recess,— Duxmg  the  Recess  (April  17-24),  the  University  Library 
wOl  be  open  during  the  morning  hours  only,  from  9.80  to  1 ;  the  Unonian 
and  Brothers  Library  from  10  to  12  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
Treasury  will  be  open  from  10  to  1. 

No.  87.— Week  Endinq  May  4,  1888. 

Sunday,  April  28,^Public  Worship— B&ttell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev. 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D. ,  of  New  York  City.  General  Bdigiotis  Meeting 
—Dwight  HaU,  6.80  p.  m.    Address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. 

Wednesday,  May  1. — Last  Day  for  handing  in  John  A.  Porter  Prize 
Essays,  105  Grove  st.  History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University 
Lecture) — Professor  Harper.    Room  B,  Cabinet,  5  p.  m. 

Thursday,  May  2. — College  Fatmlty  Meeting,  7  Treasury  Building, 
4  p.  M. 

Friday,  May  8. — History  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (University  Lec- 
ture)—Professor  Harper.  Room  B,  Cabinet,  4  p.  M.  The  Brain  (Uni- 
versity Lecture)— Professor  Williston.  Room  11,  Medical  College,  4 
p.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89,  Dwight  Hall, 
6.45  p.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion  Service,  Dwight  Hall, 
7.80  p.  M.  Political  Science  Club — Paper  by  Mr.  K.  Matsugata,  on  the 
Constitution  of  Japan.    196  Old  Chapel,  7.80  P.  M. 

Berkeley  Scholarship — Yale  College.— The  annual  examination  for  the 
Berkeley  Scholarship,  yielding  about  $55.00  a  year  to  a  resident  graduate 
for  the  three  years  after  graduation,  will  take  place  on  Monday,  May  6. 
Any  members  of  the  senior  class  who  propose  to  enter  the  examination 
must  present  their  names  to  Mr.  Dexter  on  or  before  Thursday,  May  2. 

Gfradiiate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. --'MembeTS  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  College,  or  recent  graduates  in  Arts,  who  wisli  to  be  considered 
as  candidates  for  any  Qraduate  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  which  may 
fall  vacant  at  Commencement,  1889,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Dexter  before  May  15. 

Commencement  Pieces— Yale  College. — Commencement  pieces  should 
be  handed  to  Professor  Beers  on  or  before  Monday,  May  27.  All 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  with  a  Dissertation  apx>ointment,  or  up- 
wards, are  entitled  to  compete.  Special-honor  theses,  if  suitable  in 
subject  and  form,  may  be  used  for  Commencement.  The  pieces  should 
not  exceed  twelve  minutes  in  speaking.  |y  The  date  for  handing  in 
Theses  for  Special  Honors  is  postponed  to  June  1.  • 

Bristed  Scholarship— Yale  College,— An  examination  for  this  Scholar- 
ship, which  yields  over  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  is  tenable  until 
the  end  of  the  third  year  after  graduation,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May 
6.  Juniors  or  Sophomores  who  desire  to  compete  are  requested  to  report 
their  names  to  Mr.  Dexter,  at  the  Library,  on  or  before  Thursday,  May  2. 
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Whittibb's  Pbosb  Wobks,*  here  collected  and  published  in 
three  handsome  duodecimo  volumes,  have  unmistakably  the  same 
flavor  which  has  made  his  verses  to  be  so  prized.  There  is  in  both 
the  same  devotion  to  Right  and  Duty,  the  same  sincerity,  the 
same  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expression.  No  reader  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  author's  moral  earnestness,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  on  which,  or  whatever  the  form  of  language  in  which, 
he  expresses  his  views. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  what  will  give  lasting  value 
to  these  "  prose  works "  is  that  which  Mr.  Whittier  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  illustration  of  our  early  New  England  history,  and 
especially  to  the  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  animated  our 
fathers.  We  cannot  but  think,  also,  that  in  his  own  life  the  poet 
has  shown,  to  a  generation  that  is  inclined  to  criticise  unsparingly 
what  it  calls  the  austerity  of  the  Puritans,  that  one  who  has  ever 
set  before  himself  ideals  as  high  as  any  of  theirs,  and  has 
denounced  evil  in  every  guise  with  a  spirit  no  less  uncompro- 
mising than  theirs,  has  yet  been  able  in  his  daily  life  to  manifest 
a  kindliness  and  a  geniality  of  manner  which  have  called  out  the 
love  of  all.  We  quote  what  Mr.  Whittier  says  about  the  Puritan 
spirit. 

"  Our  age  is  tolerant  of  creed  and  dogma,  broader  in  its  sym- 
pathies, more  keenly  sensitive  to  temporal  need,  and,  practically 
recognizing  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  wherever  a  cry  of  suffer- 
ing is  heard  its  response  is  quick  and  generous.  .  .  .  All  the 
more,  however,  for  this  amiable  tenderness  do  we  need  the 
counterpoise  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  With  our  sympathy 
for  the  wrong-doer  we  need  the  old  Puritan  and  Quaker  hatred  of 
wrong-doing;  with  our  just  tolerance  of  men  and  opinions  a 
righteous  abhorrence  of  sin.  All  the  more  for  the  sweet  human- 
ities and  Christian  liberalism  which,  in  drawing  men  nearer  to 
each  other,  are  increasing  the  sum  of  social  influences  for  good 

*  Whittier^s  Firose  Works,  3  vols.  12mo.  pp.  436,  437,  402.  Houghton, 
MiiSin  &  Co,    Boston,  1889. 
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or  evil,  we  need  the  bracing  atmosphere,  healthful,  if  austere,  of 
the  old  moralities.  .  .  .  The  true  life  of  a  nation  is  in  its  personal 
morality,  and  no  excellence  of  constitution  and  laws  can  ayail 
much  if  the  people  lack  purity  and  integrity.  Culture,  art,  re- 
finement, care  for  our  own  comfort  and  that  of  others,  are  all 
well,  but  truth,  honor,  reverence,  and  fidelity  to  duty  are  indis- 
pensable." 

*'  The  Pilgrims  were  right  in  affirming  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  law  of  Ood.  If  they  erred  in  seeking  that  authoritative 
law,  and  passed  over  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  the  stem 
Hebraisms  of  Moses ;  if  they  hesitated  in  view  of  the  largeness 
of  Christian  liberty;  if  they  seemed  unwilling  to  accept  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  the  good  tidings,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
was  the  mistakes  of  men  who  feared  more  than  they  dared  to 
hope,  whose  estimate  of  the  exceeding  awfulness  of  sin  caused 
them  to  dwell  upon  Gk>d's  vengeance  rather  than  his  compassion ; 
and  whose  dread  of  evil  was  so  great  that,  in  shutting  their  hearts 
against  it,  they  sometimes  shut  out  the  good.  It  is  well  for  us 
if  we  have  learned  to  listen  to  the  sweet  persuasion  of  the  Beati- 
tudes,  but  there  are  crises  in  all  lives  which  require  also  the 
emphatic  "Thou  shalt  not"  of  the  Decalogue  which  the  founders 
wrote  on  the  gate  posts  of  the  commonwealth." 

"  Let  us  then  be  thankful  for  the  assurances  which  the  last  few 
years  have  afforded  us  that 

'  The  Pilgrim  spirit  is  not  dead, 
But  walks  in  noon's  broad  light.' " 

Now  Whittier  has  himself  certainly  shown  us  how  "  hatred  of 
wrong-doing "  and  "  righteous  abhorrence  of  tfin,"  and  denunci- 
ations of  all  oppression  as  stem  as  any  of  the  "  stern  Hebraisms 
of  Moses,"  may  consist  with  the  most  lovely  exhibition  of  all  the 
sweet  humanities  in  daily  life.  And  if  so,  we  may  ask  were  not 
these  things  as  compatible  with  each  other  in  the  seventeenth 
century  as  in  the  nineteenth  ? 

W.  L.  Ejnoslbt. 

Van  Dyke's  "  Sbbious  Abt  in  Ambbica."* — ^Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  which  Art  is  making  in  the  United 
States  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  a  paper  which  Mr.  John  C. 
Van  Dyke  read  before  the  "  Rembrandt  Club  "  of  Brooklyn,  last 

*  Tht  ^acreage  in  the  AppreeicUion  of  Serious  Art  in  America.  A  paper  read 
before  the  Rembrandt  Club,  Feb.  4th,  1889.    By  John  C.  Van  Dtkb.    4to,  pp.  32. 
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February.  The  subject  was  "  the  increase  in  the  appreciation  of 
SerioQS  Art  in  America."  As  proof  of  the  marked  advance  which 
has  been  made  within  a  few  years,  he  cites  the  Report  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  sent  by  the  United  States  in  1867  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  in  which  those  gentlemen  rhapsodize  over  the 
work  of  G6rdme  and  Meissonier — "  two  of  the  cleverest  and  yet 
emptiest  artists  in  all  Europe" — speak  slightingly  of  Corot, 
Troyon,  and  Fromentin,  and  pass  over  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and 
Diaz,  in  absolute  silence.  He  then  quotes,  by  way  of  contrast, 
what  the  commissioners  to  the  second  Paris  Exposition  reported. 
The  last  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  first.  But  we  have  no 
space  for  the  presentation  of  any  full  analysis  of  this  interesting 
paper.  We  will  simply  quote  what  Mr.  Van  Dyke  says,  by  way 
of  definition  and  illustration,  about  "  Serious  Art." 

'<  It  is  the  picture  which  speaks  the  thought  and  beUef  of  the  artist 
that  we  distinguish  as  serious ;  and  it  is  the  picture  which  shows  us 
merely  the  surface  appearance  of  things  that  we  call  clever." 

"  The  art  of  Millet,  for  instance,  is  serious,  because  he  put  his  heart 
in  it,  with  an  honesty  of  belief  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  that  defied 
poverty,  misery,  and  neglect ;  because  he  was  possessed  of  the  keen 
sight  of  genius  and  saw  beauty  in  the  heavy  figure  of  the  peasant,  and 
poetry  in  his  humility  of  spirit ;  because  he  told  what  he  saw  in  life 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  with  the  tender-heartedness  of  a  woman, 
with  the  strength  of  a  self-reliant  man.  Ck>n8ider  that  master-piece, 
'  The  Sower.'  You  may  have  have  been  in  France  and  seen  the  peas- 
antry, but  I  doubt  if  you  ever  saw  '  The  Sower.'  That  is  the  man  that 
MiiiLBT  saw — a  man  of  heroic  mould,  strong  of  arm,  sure  of  foot, 
himible  of  spirit,  true  to  God.  Consider  in  that  noble  striding  figure, 
and  imder  that  slouched  hat,  how  much  there  is  of  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Millet,  peasant,  x>oet,  and  painter,  and  how  little  there  is  of  that 
empty  external  appearance  which  we  see  in  so  many  of  his  imitators. 

The  art  of  Meissonier,  on  the  contrary,  is  simply  clever,  because  he 
never  had  a  heart  and  never  possessed  a  soul ;  or,  at  least,  never  showed 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  his  art.  His  pictures  are  familiar  to  us 
all,  and  we  are  attracted  to  them  by  their  precision  of  touch,  their 
nicety  of  finish,  their  vividness  of  realization.  But  what  do  they  real- 
ize? A  guardsman,  a  reader,  a  bravo,  a  horseman.  What  do  these 
characters  say  to  us?  Do  they  tell  us  any  deep  truth  of  life,  do  they 
suggest  an  emotion  of  any  kind,  do  they  whisper  the  faintest  zeph3rr  of 
pictorial  poetry?  Most  assuredly  not.  One  says :  '  See  now  nicely  my 
face  is  painted !'  Another  says :  '  Look  at  the  charming  texture  of  my 
clothes  t'  Another  cries ;  '  Glance  at  the  sheen  of  my  spurs,  and  note 
the  play  of  light  on  my  horse's  coat !'  And  what  does  Meissonier  say  ? 
What  does  Meissonier  feel?  Where  is  Meissonier?  Certainly,  not  in 
the  picture.    We  see  the  tracery  of  his  very  clever  fingers,  but  the  man 
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is  absent.  Cold,  calm,  glittering,  splendid,  his  work  has  its  admirable 
parts  in  line,  texture,  color,  light,  but  it  never  made  a  heart  beat 
quicker ;  it  never  caused  a  tear  to  flow ;  it  never  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

London's  Constitutional  Histoby  and  Govkbnment  op 
THE  Unitbd  Statbs.* — ^Judge  Landon,  of  New  York,  who  re- 
cently served  for  several  years  as  President  ctd  ifUerim  of  Union 
College,  has  published  in  this  volume  fourteen  lectures,  delivered 
during  that  time  to  the  Senior  classes.  They  give  a  clear  and 
plain  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
government,  and  treat  with  special  fullness  the  influence  of  the 
judiciary  in  its  development.  The  author  is  no  hero-worshiper. 
Heroes,  he  thinks,  are  out  of  place  in  a  constitutional  republic. 
"  If  we  had  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bismarck  at  the  head  of  our  govern- 
ment, we  should  be  no  better  off*  than  we  are  with  President 
Cleveland,  or  Harrison,  or  any  other  fair  man  of  good  intelligence. 
.  .  .  And  so,  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  even  better  to  have  as 
rulers  honest  men  of  moderate  ability.*'  What  heroes  he  ac- 
knowledges in  our  history  belong  to  the  Federalist  school  of 
former  generations.  **  General  Jackson,"  he  says,  "  held  about 
the  same  relative  rank  among  the  statesmen  of  the  age,  that  the 
dime  novel  of  our  time  holds  in  literature — strong  enough  to 
capture  an  active  and  untutored  imagination."  A  concluding 
chapter  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Bryce,  in  his  recent  work,  especially  those  in  reference  to  the 
inferiority  of  our  public  men  to  those  occupying  similar  stations 
in  other  countries. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  in  its  statement  and  explanation 
of  many  of  our  leading  judicial  decisions.  Among  others,  he 
calls  attention  to  that  rendered  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  as 
to  the  title  to  the  bed  and  waters  of  the  Mohawk  river.  The 
legislature  authorized  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  stream  into  a 
canal,  and  the  riparian  proprietors  demanded  compensation.  The 
rule  of  the  Roman  law,  which  gives  it  in  such  a  case,  was  fol- 
lowed, and  followed  largely  because  New  York  was  first  ruled  by 
the  Dutch,  and  Holland  based  her  jurisprudence  on  the  civil  law. 
The  decision  is  aptly  quoted  to  illustrate  the  dependence  of  law 

on  history. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

*  The  ConstituHofud  Eisiary  and  GoffemmerU  of  the  United  States.  A  series  of 
Lectures,  by  Judson  S.  LAinx)N,  LL.D.  Boston  and  New  York:  HooghtcniY 
Mifflin  9t  Co.     1889. 
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On  the  Senses,  Instincts,  and  Intbluobnob  of  Animals.^ 
— ^This  interesting  work  is,  as  its  author  states  in  the  Preface,  a 
collection  of  notes  made,  as  it  were,  by  the  way,  rather  than  a 
complete  and  independent  treatise.  It  is  not  for  that  reason, 
however,  devoid  of  attractiveness  or  value ;  though  the  technical 
nature  of  the  greater  part  of  it  will  probably  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming as  popular  as  others  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  works.  The 
first  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  are  somewhat  minutely 
descriptive  of  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  sense.  Rather  sin- 
gularly, the  author  jumps  the  great  gap  between  man  and  the 
lowest  of  the  animals  in  his  comparative  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to  the  treatment.  But 
the  jump  over  the  great  gap  in  the  structure  of  the  physical  organ- 
isms is  scarcely  as  significant  as  the  jump  which  has  to  be  made 
in  the  psychological  inference.  Of  ^^ senses"  (the  author  even 
speaks  of  '^  perceptions '*)  *'and  intelligence,"  as  belonging  to  the 
insect,  as  those  words  describe  human  psychical  activities, — states 
of  consciousness, — we  know  little  or  nothing  whatever.  That  the 
movement  and  the  development  of  these  animals  are  conditioned 
upon  and  directed  by  the  activity  of  organs  of  sense  more  or  less 
analogous  to  those  of  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  (or  even  probably)  imply  tasting,  seeing,  or  hear- 
ing, much  less  understanding,  and  reasoning,  in  any  meaning 
which  our  conscious  experience  can  give  to  these  words. 

In  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  the  author  recites  some  of 
the  result  of  his  experiment  with  insects,  especially  with  ants  and 
bees,  and  defends  his  conclusions  against  certain  modifications 
and  strictures  brought  to  bear,  by  other  experts,  against  them. 
This  is  the  part  which  will  most  interest  the  average  reader. 

In  general  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  not 
to  say  absolute  impossibility,  of  drawing  any  safe  conclusions  in 
comparative  psychology  touching  animals,  both  structurally  and 
functionally,  so  unlike  man  are  the  insects.  Moreover  we  note 
that  as  to  the  bare  facts  of  habitual  or  occasional  action,  on  which 
all  attempts  at  such  a  psychology  must  be  based,  there  is  still  a 
very  wide  divergence  of  findings  among  the  acknowledged  ex- 
perts. 

*On(he  Senses^  hatvncia,  and  InUiUigence  of  Anirndbf  wWi  Sjpecial  references  to 
Insects.    By  Sir  John  Lubbook,  Bart    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.     1888. 
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A  Tbbatibe  op  Human  Nature.* — In  spite  of  Hume's  attempt 
to  withdraw  these  earlier  volumes  from  the  publio,  and  his  insist- 
ing that  his  philosophical  views  should  be  judged  only  by  such 
selections  from  them  as  he  himself  chose,  with  modifications,  to 
preserve,  it  is  probably  true  that  they  constitute  the  best  exposi- 
tion of  their  author's  system  of  thought.  They  certainly  contain 
the  germs  of  all  that  he  taught  of  ^*  Understanding,"  of  '^  the  Pas- 
sions," and  of  "Morals."  Moreover,  they  have  the  freshness, 
clearness,  and  decision,  which  belonged  to  the  young  philosopher, 
— "  dreaming  the  dream  of  his  philosophy,"  while  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  solitude,  in  La  Fldche  in  France.  Hume's  thought 
will  never  cease  to  gain  and  hold  consideration,  and  to  evoke 
warm  espousal  or  rejection. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  welcome  this  new  edition  of  the 
"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  It  is  attractive  in  form,  moderate 
in  price,  admirably  edited.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  an  extended 
analytical  index  (covering  more  than  fifty  pages),  which  Mr. 
Selby-Bigge  has  prepared  with  great  care.  Students  of  Hume 
who  cannot  afford  the  four  volumed  edition  of  Green  and  Grosse 
should  by  all  means  possess  themselves  of  this  work. 

The  Development  op  the  lNTELLEGT.f — We  have  already 
commended  the  first  part  of  Professor  Preyer's  treatise  on  the 
Mind  of  the  Child,  especially  to  all  teachers  and  parents.  This 
second  part  of  the  same  general  treatise  is  more  strictly  techni- 
cal and  less  popular  than  its  predecessor.  But  it  contains  an 
abundance  of  interesting  and  instructive  material.  The  first  prin- 
cipal thesis  which  the  book  maintains  is  admitted  by  its  author 
to  be  of  all  the  facts  which  he  has  established  touching  the  early 
life  of  the  child,  ^^most  opposed  to  the  traditional  doctrines." 
This  thesis  is  that  of  "  the  formdtion  of  concepts  withKyut  Ian- 
guage,'^'*  By  '^  language  "  Preyer  here  understands  all  sign-making 
support  of  ideation  whatever;  but  by  "concepts "he  seems  to 
understand  only  those  collective  ideas,  or  ^^recepts,"  as  Mr.  Ro- 
manes would  call  them,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  con- 
cepts, more  strictly  so  called. 

*  A  TreaUBe  of  Human  Natwt.  By  David  Hums.  Reprinted,  from  the  Original 
edition  in  three  volumeB,  and  edited,  with  an  analytical  index,  by  L.  A.  Sklbt- 
BiGOB,  M.A.    New  York,  Macmillan  k  Oo. 

f  Th/t  Mmd  of  the  Ghild.  Part  II.  The  Development  of  the  InteUect  Observa- 
lions  oonoeming  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Human  Being  in  the  First  Years 
of  Life.  By  W.  Preter.  Translated  from  the  original  German  by  H.  W.  Bbown. 
New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Oo.     1889. 
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Seyeral  chapters  of  the  work  treat  in  a  very  interesting  way 
of  the  development  of  the  child's  intellect  as  connected  with  its 
learning  the  use  of  language.  Expert  students  will  find  very  sug- 
gestive the  parallelism  which  E^yer  draws  between  the  various 
defects  and  inaccuracies  of  the  child's  speech  and  those  which 
originate  in  connection  with  the  different  forms  of  aphasia.  Only 
the  aphasic  patient  has  lost  some  one  or  more  of  the  several  cere- 
bral and  psychical  processes  which  enter  into  full  and  complete 
speech,  whereas  the  child  has  not  yet  gained  them. 

The  chapter  on  the  ''  Development  of  the  Feeling  of  Self"  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  interesting,  but  seems  to  be  scarcely  so 
full  and  satisfactory  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  the  treat- 
ment of  other  subjects,  even  less  important  Two  of  the  three 
Appendices  give  cases  of  the  psychical  development  of  acephalic 
or  microcephalic  children,  and  reports  of  the  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  first  perceptions  of  those  early  blind  persons  whose  eyes 
have  been  successfully  couched. 

On  the  whole,  the  publishers  of  this  **  International  Education 
Series"  have  done  no  better  service  through  any  of  the  series 
than  through  these  two  volumes  of  Professor  Preyer  on  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

Mbmoby.* — ^This  book  cannot  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  indeed  exceed- 
ingly painstaking.  It  abounds  in  citations  from  a  great  variety 
of  works, — there  being,  according  to  Br.  Harris  in  his  "  Editor's 
Preface,"  ^*  more  than  one  thousand  well  chosen  citations  from 
nearly  two  hundred  authors."  A  considerable  portion  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  nervous  system ;  but 
most  of  this  is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  book ;  nor  is  the  physiological  treatment  of  memory  done  in 
the  modem  method.  Strangely  enough,  not  one  of  the  ^'  nearly 
two  hundred  authors  "  cited  is  a  recognized  authority  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 

The  style  of  the  work  is,  at  least  in  places,  very  awkward,  as 
the  following  instance  may  show.  /'  But  while  every  one  must 
thus  of  necessity  possess  some  degree  of  memory,  there  are  few  or 
none  that  possess  it  in  that  degree  that  they  might  and  should 
do." 

*  Memory,  WhaA  it  is  and  Haw  to  Improve  ii.  By  Dayu)  Kat.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1888. 
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The  Beoinninob  op  Ethics.* — This  handsome  volume  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  studies  of  the  author  in  connection  with  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  class-room  during  many  years.  It  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence of  his  fidelity  in  reading  and  thought.  His  standpoint  is  in 
general  that  of  Beid  and  the  Scotch  philosophers,  the  most  of 
whose  distinctive  positions  he  adopts  and  defends  with  unflinching 
pertinacity.  The  work  also  gives  evidence  of  a  pretty  wide  range 
of  reading,  and  is  enriched  with  copious  and  pertinent  extracts 
and  references.  The  practical  applications  and  suggestions  are 
in  good  taste  and  in  a  good  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  fresh  and 
suggestive.  The  proportions  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  treat- 
ise are  well  adjusted,  and  a  good  deal  of  matter — ^including  valua- 
ble historical  statements  and  criticisms — is  packed  in  a  very  at- 
tractive volume.  It  will  meet  the  wishes  of  many  instructors  as 
a  principal  or  supplementary  text  book,  and  will  interest  the 
general  reader.  We  commend  the  work  most  cordially  to  the 
many  who  are  interested  in  this  important  department  of  philo- 
sophical research  and  practical  application. 

Thb  ExposrroB^s  BiBLB.f — Attention  has  already  been  called 
in  this  JRevieio  to  the  plan  of  this  series  of  popular,  yet  scholarly, 
expositions.  The  two  volumes  which  have  thus  far  appeared  in 
1889,  Dr.  Plummer  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  Mr.  Smith  on 
Isaiah  (Chs.  i.-xxxix).,  are  creditable  representatives  of  the  senes. 
Each  contains  an  introduction  in  which  the  critical  and  historical 
questions  connected  with  the  books  to  be  explained,  are  briefly 
set  before  the  reader.  Dr.  Plummer  defends  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Mr.  Smith  holds,  we  infer,  the  view  cur- 
rent among  critics  that  Chaps.  xl.-xlvi.  are  not  the  work  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  but  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Captivity.  The 
author  has  based  his  exposition  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  orig- 
inal text  and  an  examination  of  the  sources  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years  for  the  better  historical  understanding 
of  Old  Testament  literature.  We  heartily  commend  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  to  pastors  who  have  not  leisure  for  the  study 
of  more  elaborate  critical  treatises,  both  as  aids  to  interpretation 
and  as  a  help  to  expository  preaching. 

*  The  Beginnings  of  Ethics,  By  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  D.D.,  formerly  President 
of  Western  Reserve  College.    New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1889. 

f  The  Paetorai  Epistles,  By  Rev.  Altrbd  Pluxicbr,  D.D.  Jsaiah^  Chs,  i-xxxix. 
By  Rev.  Oieo.  A.  Smith,  M.A.    A.  0.  Armstrong  ft  Son.     New  York,  1889. 
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PuRVBS*  Lbctures  ON  JuBTiN  Mabtyb*  Were  delivered  on  the 
L.  P.  Stone  foundation  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1888.  They  constitute  an  argument,  drawn  from  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  Justin's  life  and  writings,  for  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  New  Testament  literature  and  for  the  acceptance  by 
the  early  church  of  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine.  The 
work  is  characterized  by  candor  and  learning,  and  makes  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  chapter  in  early  church  history  as  well  a 
useful  contribution  to  apologetics.  It  is  provided  with  a  full  index 
and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  form  by  the  publishers. 

Findlay's  Exposition  of  Galatians-I — We  have  in  Professor 
Findlay's  exposition  of  Oalatians  the  latest  number  of  the  series 
of  popular  commentaries  to  which  we  have  already  directed  atten- 
tion. We  have  examined  the  volumes  of  this  series  as  they  ap- 
peared with  peculiar  interest  because  they  are  prepared  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  end  most  desirable,  but  by  no  means  easy  to  attain, 
viz  :  the  presentation  of  the  result  of  scholarly  and  critical  Bibli- 
cal study  in  a  form  adapted  to  popular  use.  We  regard  the 
efforts  of  the  various  authors  thus  for  as  highly  successful  and 
none  more  so  than  Professor  Findlay.  His  expositions  combine, 
in  excellent  proportion,  trustworthy  and  critical  exegesis  with 
popular  and  striking  presentation.  His  work  shows  on  every 
page  that  he  has  mastered  the  Epistle,  but  knows  how  to  hold  in 
reserve  the  processes  by  which  he  mastered  it  for  himself,  and 
give  the  reader  the  well  considered  results  in  an  attractive  and 
practically  suggestive  form.  This  book  seems  to  us  to  closely 
approach  the  ideal  of  popular  exposition.  Not  a  chapter  if  it  is 
too  abstruse  or  technical  to  be  delivered  as  a  sermon.  It  would 
make  an  epoch  in  preaching,  and  in  Bible-study  if  the  ministry  of 
to-day  would  vigorously  take  up  expository  preaching  in  the  spirit 
and  upon  the  methods  of  such  volumes  as  this.  The  work  would, 
indeed,  be  laborious.  Much  careful  study  would  be  called  for 
before  sermon  preparation  could  begin,  but  great  gains  would  be 
made  by  work  of  this  kind  in  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  in 
strong  grasp  upon  evangelical  truth.     The  tendencies  of  our  time 

*  The  leaUmony  ofJusiin  Martyr  to  Early  Christianity,  By  George  T.  Pubves, 
D.D,  Paefcor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A.  D.  P.  Randolph  &  Co. 
New  York.    pp.  302. 

t  7%«  Exposiior'a  Bible.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  Bj  Rev.  Prof.  G.  G. 
FiNDLAT,  Headinglej  College,  Leeds.  A.  C.  Armstrong  k  Son,  New  York,  1889. 
pp.  461. 
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are  towards  sach  an  effort.  The  Bible  is  to  be  studied  with  bet- 
ter intelligence,  more  thoroughness  and  keener  interest  in  the 
near  future  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  regard  this  series  of  expo- 
sitions as  both  a  sign  of  the  times  and  as  a  useful  stimulus  and 
almost  a  model  to  aid  the  work  of  opening  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  Bible  to  the  people  in  ways  that  will  not  discourage  and  dis- 
may them,  but  attract  and  interest  them. 

Qeobge  B.  Stevens. 

Dubbin's  Life.* — ^The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  the 
most  gifted  preachers  of  the  Methodist  church  of  this  country. 
The  preparation  of  the  memoir  was  evidently  a  work  of  love  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  man  whom  it  honors.  We  do  not  look  for 
severe  critical  judgment,  for  excessive  caution  or  reserve  or  for 
measured  terms  of  praise.  The  author  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
and  he  pours  forth  his  laudation  without  stint.  Estimated  by  the 
severest  literary  standard  it  may  be  pronounced  extravagant. 
The  literary  quality  of  the  work  is  defective  and  at  times  dis- 
tasteful But  we  do  not  fail  to  catch  much  of  the  author's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  subject  of  his  eulogy  and  we  are  constrained  to  re- 
joice and  to  be  grateful  that  such  preachers  as  Br.  Durbin  are 
possible  in  an  age  like  this  and  that  the  noble  church  that  has 
done  so  much  for  this  country  is  still  able  to  produce  them.  One 
of  the  interesting  and  valuable  features  of  the  volume  is  its  dis- 
cussion of  homiletical  principles  in  the  light  of  their  concrete  man- 
ifestation in  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  It  in  fact  succeeds  in 
becoming  a  valuable  contribution  to  homiletical  literature.  It  is 
to  be  cordially  commended  to  students  of  homiletics  as  containing 
some  of  the  most  helpful  and  fruitful  suggestions  about  preach- 
ing to  be  found.  They  are  the  more  valuable  that  they  interpret 
and  generalize  the  concrete  facts  of  Dr.  Durbin's  preaching. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 

Thbough  Death  to  LiPE.f — ^There  is  always  a  chance  for  new 
contributions  to  the  work  of  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  teach- 

♦  The  Life  of  John  Price  Durbin^  D.D,,  LL.D, ;  with  an  Analysis  of  his  Homi  - 
litic  Skill  and  Sacred  Oratory.  By  John  A.  Boohb,  M.D.,  D.D. ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Randolph  S.  Fosteb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.    New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.    Cincinnati:  Cranston  ft  Stowe.     1889. 

f  Through  Death  to  Life.  Discourse  on  St.  Paul's  great  Resurrection  Chapter- 
By  Rbubn  Thomas,  D.D.,  Harvard  Church,  Brooklinc,  author  of  *'  Divine  Sover- 
eignty,'' "Grafenburg  People,"  etc.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  k  Company,  50 
Bromfield  street    London:  James  Clarke  A  Company,  13  Fleet  street    1888. 
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ings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  There  is  especially  a  chance  for  new 
applications  of  those  teachings  from  the  pulpit.  Paul  is  a  teacher 
of  Christianity  whom  the  church  will  not  outgrow,  and  each  age 
with  its  special  intellectual  and  spiritual  difficulties  needs  him  to 
set  it  aright.  The  testimony  of  Paul  with  respect  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  with  respect  to  the  significance  of  that  fact 
is  of  priceless  value.  It  is  new  and  fresh  for  every  age  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Thomas  has  entered  a  field  that  has  been  thoroughly 
worked.  The  great  minds  of  the  church  have  preceded  him. 
There  is  but  little  new  work  to  be  done  upon  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  first  Corinthians.  But  Dr.  Thomas  is  a  preacher  of  no  incon- 
siderable merit,  and  he  brings  to  us  in  the  volume  before  us  an 
exposition  and  application  of  Paul's  teaching  of  the  crowning  fact 
of  historic  Christianity  that  are  worthy  of  our  attention.  We 
have  here  ten  sermons  of  an  expository  sort.  They  bear  the 
marks  of  thorough  study.  They  are  suggestive  and  practical  and 
helpful  in  an  eminent  degree.  Their  ethical  and  spiritual  tone 
are  appropriate  to  the  grand  and  solemn  themes  discussed.  In 
literary  form  they  are  interesting  and  impressive.  We  have  here 
the  old  truths  of  the  Christian  centuries,  but  they  are  wrought  into 
a  form  sufficiently  distinctive  to  sanction  their  publication. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 


Ths  Art  Amatbub  completes  its  tenth  year  with  the  May 
number.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the  good  infiu- 
ence  this  able  magazine  has  had  in  popularising  art  in  this  coun- 
try. The  current  issue,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
quality  of  TTie  Art  AmateuVy  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  artistic 
designs,  mostly  full  working  size,  and  practical  articles  on  Oil, 
Water-Color,  Tapestry  and  China  Painting,  besides  others  on 
Wood  Carving  and  Church  and  Home  Embroidery.  The  strong 
point  of  the  magazine  is  its  very  practical  tone.  One  of  the 
colored  plates,  which  accompany  each  number,  is  a  superb  study 
of  **  Tulips,"  by  Victor  Dangon;  and  for  china  painters,  besides 
other  designs  in  black  and  white  (with  directions  for  treatment 
for  all),  there  is  a  charming  Fern  Decoration  in  green  and  gold 
for  a  tea  service.  The  well  illustrated  articles  for  the  benefit  of 
young  artists  who  wish  to  become  illustrators  for  the  magazines 
are  continued,  and  the  Home  Decoration  and  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphy departments  are  well  kept  up.    The  National  Academy 
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of  Design,  the  Paris  Salon,  and  other  important  picture  exhibi- 
tions are  critically  noticed.  Price  35  cents.  Montaoub  Masks, 
Publisher,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Maoazin^b  of  Abt  for  May  is  a  photo- 
gravure reproduction  of  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood's  **  The  Triumph  of 
Spring,"  which  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  at  the  sum- 
mer exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1888.  Mr.  Jacomb- 
Hood  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  young  English  painters, 
and  he  has  done  nothing  better  than  this  graceful  composition. 
N.  V.  Diaz  is  the  subject  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Barbizon  School." 
We  are  given  a  portrait  of  the  famous  painter  and  several  engrav- 
ings after  his  works.  Ford  Madox  Brown  follows  with  a  paper 
on  self-painted  pictures,  which  gives  a  portrait  of  the  writer 
painted  by  himself.  It  is  capital  as  a  painting  and  as  a  likeness. 
Frederick  Wedmore  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Our  Elder  Art 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,"  giving  some  fine  reproductions  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  and  Gainsborough.  The  papers 
on  Art  in  the  Theatre  are  continued,  by  Mr.  William  Telbin,  one 
of  the  best  known  scene  painters  in  London.  There  are  no  more 
interesting  illustrations  in  the  magazine  than  those  from  the  self- 
made  portraits  of  Sir  Fred'k  Leighton,  Josef  Israels,  John  S.  Sar- 
gent, Luke  Fildes,  and  Jules  Breton ;  all  of  which  hang  in  the 
famous  Kepplestone  Gallery.  From  these  modern  painters,  we 
are  taken  to  "Ancient  Art  in  Ceylon,"  and  a  batch  of  very 
modern  art  notes.  Cassbll  A  Company,  New  York.  35  cents  a 
number,  S3.50  a  year,  in  advance. 
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I.  SCHOOL8.*-DATES.-PLACES. 

1.  NEW  ENOLAND  SCHOOL,  May  21->rune  11 Yale  Dlyinlty  Sohool,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  PHIIiABELPHU  SCHOOL,  J^ne IBnJuly  8.... Protest.  EpiB.  IMv.  School,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  FIB8T  CHAUTAUiJUA  SCHOOL,  July  6-26 Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

4.  SECOND  CHAUTAVqUA  SCHOOL,  July  Se-Auff .  16 Chautauqua,  N.Y. 

6.  CHICAGO  SCHOOL,  Aug.  16-8ept.  4 Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Bvanston  (near  Chicago),  111. 

II.  COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Remark  1.  Bach  Sohool  will  continue  three  weeks:  this  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  oyerlap- 
ping;  it  also  enables  men  who  so  desire  to  attend  two  or  even  more  schools. 

Jlemork  2.   The  Principal  will  be  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  five  schools,  from  the  first 
hour  to  the  last. 
I.   Hebrew  Courses :   These  will  be  practically  the  same  in  all  the  schools. 

1)  For  Beglmnent  (a)  Mastery  of  Qen.  L-III.,  (b)  nam.  principles,  (o)  memorizing  of 
-  words  and  critical  analysis  of  text.    Threehour$aaay. 

2)  For  Revfeuwri,  (a)  Mastery  of  Qen.  III.-Vin.,  (b)  review  of  elementary  principles 
and  more  advanced  gram,  work,  (c)  memorizing  of  words  and  sight-reading.  Thru 
hournaday. 

3)  For  Proffrewive  Class,  (a)  Critical  translation  of  Judges  or  1  SamueU  with  study  of 
accents,  forms  and  constructions;  (b)  the  fundamenUl  principles  of  the  language, 
especially  the  vowel-system ;  (c)  sight-reading  (with  memorizing  of  words)  in  Bzodus, 
Deuteronomy,  Kings. 

4)  For  Advanesd  Ctass,  (a)  Critical  Study  of  (1)  Isaiah  XH-LZVI.  (at  New  England 
School),  (2)  the  Book  of  Job  (at  Philadelphia),  (3)  Joel,  Amos  and  Hosea  (Ist  Chautauqua 
School),  (4)  Haffgai.  Zechariah,  Malachl  (2d  Chautauqua  School),  (5)  Isaiah  XL.-LXVl. 
(at  Chicago);  (b)  the  study  of  syntax;  (c)  sight-reading  in  Jeremiah  and  selected  Psalms. 

II.  CJosBftte  Courses :  (a)  Assyrian  for  beginners ;  (b)  Asssrrian  for  advanced  students;  (o) 
ArAbic  for  beginners;  (d)  Arabic  for  advanced  students:  (e)  Aramaic;  (f)  Syriac;  (g) 
Ethlopic;  but  no  class  In  a  cognate  language  will  be  organized  in  any  School,  unless 
four  applications  for  such  class  be  received  by  the  Principal  thirty  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  particular  school  for  which  application  is  made. 

111.    INSTRUCTORS. 

Arrangements  have  thus  far  been  completed  with  the  following  gentlemen : 
Chas.  Rufus  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Newton  Centre,      Chas.  Hobswxll,  Evanston.  111. 
Mass.  MouRis  K.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 

5.  BURNHAM,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  T.  John  O.  Lansing,  D. D.,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 
Geo.  S.  BmiROUOHS,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass.         Wallace  W.  Lovsjot,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  S.  Carrier,  M.  A.,  Chicago,  III.  D.  A.  McClenahan,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Cranoall,  M.  a..  New  Haven,  Conn.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Barnard  C.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  CAiester,  Pa. 

Geo.  8.  OooDSPBBD,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.      M.  8.  Terrv.  D.  D.,  Evanston,  111. 
Richard  J.  Gotthxil.Ph.D.,  New  York  City.      Reverb  F.  weidnbr,  D.  D.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

'     IV.    EXPENSES. 

Board  and  room  may  be  had  at  the  various  schools  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  per  week 
upwards.  Full  details  concerning  cost  of  boarding  at  each  school  will  be  given  in  the  descrip- 
tive pamphlet.   The  tuition  fee  will  be  eight  dollars. 

V.    IN    GENERAL. 

0)  Each  school  will  begin  at  9  A.  M.  of  the  day  appointed;  attendance  upon  the  work  of  the 
first  hour  is  essential. 

(2)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  clasns,  instruction,  expenses,  etc.,  in  each  school  will  be  pub- 
lished April  10,  and  may  be  obtained  b^addressing  the  Principal  of  Schools, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 

*  Final  arrangements  have  not.  In  the  case  of  every  item,  been  made.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
possibility  that  some  slight  changes  may  be  made  from  the  details  here  announced. 
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Prepared  according  to  the  directionB  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsfobd. 
iSPBaALLT  RBCOHHBfDED  FOR 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,   Exhaustion, 
Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  all  Biieaaes  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Harve  Exhanition. 


This  is  not  a  compounded  *^  patent  nnedicine,"  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It.  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only,  and 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessaiy  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  An  excellent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  arid  general  debility,  or 
any  low  state  of  the  system." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stbwaet,  Winona,  Minn.,  says :  **  Entire  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  perverted  digestion,  loss  of  nerve-power,  mal- 
nutrition and  kindred  ailments." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Leach,  Cairo,  111.,  says :  "  Of  great  power  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervous  prostration." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ProYldence,  R.  I. 
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Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  at  the  Brooklyn  Tale  Aiunmi  Din- 
ner, May  3, 1882. 
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Buddhism,  in  its  Connexion  with  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  and  in  its 
Contrast  with  Christianity.  By  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  K.C.I.E.— 
Nature  and  Man.  By  William  j3.  Carpenter.— The  Physiology  of  the  Soul. 
By  J.  H.  Wythe.— A  Brief  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  By  B.  C.  Burt, 
M.  A.— Deductive  Logic.  By  St.  George  Stock,  M.  A.— Physiological  Notes  on 
Primary  Education  and  the  Study  of  IXmguage.  By  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
M.D.— Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized  and  its  Rationality  Vindicated.  By 
John  S.  Kedney,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Seabury  Divinity  School. 
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The  New  Enolanpbb  and  Yale  Review  is  a  Monthly  Review, 
established  in  184a^  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  every  department  of 
Theology,  Literature,  and  Politics.  In  each  number  there  are 
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Abticlk  I.— a  modern  SAINT. 

Memoriala  of  The  Hon.  Ion  KeUh-FaLconer^  M.A.,  late  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Missionary  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Southern 
Arabia.  By  the  Rev.  Robebt  Sinkeb,  B.D.,  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell  & 
Co.     London:  George  Bell  &  Son.    1888. 

The  nxunber  of  Christian  biographies  continnally  issuing 
from  the  press,  of  the  class  to  which  that  whose  title  is  above 
given  belongs,  is  a  notable  literary  feature  of  the  modem  time. 
There  are  a  good  many  such ;  enough,  and  of  a  quality  to  make 
it  a  probable  statement  that  Christianity  is,  in  these  latest  gen- 
erations, not  only  bringing  forth,  as  hitherto,  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  that  universally  acknowledged  supreme  type  of  hu- 
manity, the  Man  of  Faith ;  but  is  producing  an  order  of  men 
as  illustrative  in  their  persons  of  the  aUnsurpassing  power  and 
VOL.  XIV.  27 
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glory  of  The  Faith  as  ever  were;  peers  in  gospel  grace  of  the 
worthies  of  any  epoch  of  the  gospel  annals.  Which  vital  phe- 
nomenon is  a  comment  on  the  state  and  prospect  of  Christianity 
of  the  clearest  significance. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  memoir  before  us.  Its  subject,  which 
one  is  obliged  to  say  is  its  principal  merit,  was  the  third  son  of 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Kintore.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1856.  His  descent  was  illustrious  through  a  long  line ;  one  of 
his  ancestors  having  been  Frederick  the  Great's  famous  Marshal 
Keith,  and  others  of  them  men  of  renown  in  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Of  his  parents,  it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  they 
were  worthy  of  their  rank;  intellectually  and  morally  of  a 
noble  strain.  The  Earl,  his  father,  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety 
and  active  benevolence ;  a  liberal  patron  of  all  enterprises  of 
education  and  religion.  The  boy  who  was  bom  to  such  station, 
was  bom  also  to  wealth;  a  circumstance  to  be  noted  as  not 
usual  in  the  case  of  those  who  win  the  kind  of  honors  he 
did.  How  rich  he  was  we  are  not  told ;  but  all  through  his 
life  he  seems  to  have  had  plenty  of  money.  He  used  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  one  way  and  another. 

His  education  in  its  early  stages  was  conducted  after  the 
accustomed  manner  in  noble  families.  His  nurse, — ^half  nurse 
and  half  govemess — in  his  childhood,  was,  judging  by  her  con- 
tribution to  the  biography,  a  person  of  considerable  culture. 
The  tutor  under  whose  hand  he  next  passed  was  a  member  of 
the  household,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  accompanied 
the  family  on  their  occasional  tours  and  seasons  of  residence 
abroad.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Old  Harrow 
School  in  England  where  he  remained  four  years,  till  within  a 
few  months  of  his  entering  Cambridge  University  in  1874. 

Physically  he  was  a  superb  specimen  of  manhood.  In  his 
maturity  he  was  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  but  of  such 
symmetry  of  build  that  he  did  not  seem  so  taU ;  sturdy,  alert, 
very  strong,  full  of  animal  life  and  spirit  as  he  could  hold, 
a  really  magnificent  fellow,  a  strikingly  impressive  figure  seen 
anywhere. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  athletes  of  his  time,  at  school 
and  at  the  University.  His  exploits  on  the  bicycle  especially 
made  him  a  public  character,  before  he  was  well  through  his 
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boyhood.  For  some  time  he  held  the  first  place  among  the 
amateur  bicyclists  of  Great  Britain.  He  rode  a  great  nnmber 
of  races,  and  won  abundance  of  prizes ;  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
long  close  contest  beating  the  national  professional  champion. 
He  once  rode  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's  House — 994 
miles — ^within  thirteen  consecutive  days,  an  average  of  over 
seventy-six  miles  a  day,  counting  in  nearly  two  days  lost  by 
weather.  For  ten  successive  years  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  London  Bicycle  Club ;  and  all  his  life  was  in  much  request 
as  judge  in  bicycle  tournaments  and  in  like  capacities. 

Fond,  however,  as  he  was  of  athletics,  he  did  not  at  any 
time  make  it  other  than  a  strictly  subordinate  interest.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  thus  states  the  view  on  which  he  justified  him- 
self in  that  considerable  degree  of  attention  he  devoted  to  it. 
"  If  (he  says)  we  exercised  and  trained*  our  bodies  more  than 
we  do,  there  would  be  less  illness,  bad  temper,  nervousness,  and 
self-indulgence ;  more  vigor  and  simplicity  of  life.  Of  course, 
you  can  have  too  much  of  it ;  but  the  tendency,  in  most  cases, 
is  to  indulge  the  body,  and  not  exercise  it  enough ;  and  athletic 
contests  are  an  excellent  means  of  inducing  young  people  to 
deny  themselves  in  this  respect." 

In  addition  to  his  physical  advantages,  nature  also  endowed 
Keith-Falconer  with  a  generous  temper  and  disposition  to 
match ;  which  were  expressed  in  a  genial  smile,  a  brave,  breezy, 
hearty  voice,  and  most  winning  manners.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
companionable  person.  The  spirit  in  him  was  sociable  and 
sympathetic  by  his  make.  Though  of  gentle  blood  he  had  a 
native  faculty  for  getting  along  side  his  neighbor  whoever  he 
might  be.  He  made  great  friends,  for  instance,  with  that  pro- 
fessional bicyclist  whom  he  vanquished,  who  was  a  man  not  at 
all  of  his  grade.  These  things  in  him  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  the  light  of  his  origin,  but  especially  of  other  traits  and 
qualities  of  his,  yet  to  be  remarked,  in  which  his  substance  as 
a  man  consisted. 

His  intellectual  gifts  were  the  counterpart  of  his  physical 
and  social.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  genius.  His  mind  was  not 
of  the  creative  order.  But  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
acquisitive,  sound,  robust,  tenacious,  critical :  a  first-class  mind 
for  learning.    And  through  his  entire  life  he  is  to  be  seen  ap- 
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plying  it  with  all  his  might,  with  unremitting  diligence,  zest, 
and  enthusiasm  to  some  task  worthy  of  its  powers.  He  was 
eyer  one  of  the  hardest  working  young  men  in  Great  Britain, 
this  earl's  son.  The  story  of  his  achieyements  and  successes 
in  scholarship  is  quite  too  long  to  rehearse.  At  Harrow  he  rose 
to  the  head  of  the  school ;  and  at  Cambridge  his  career  was 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Many  prizes  as  he  took  as  a  bicyclist, 
he  took  a  good  many  more,  in  those  same  years,  in  academic 
competitions: — and  in  yarious  branches;  beginning,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Harrow  with  prizes  in  both  German  and  Mathemat^ 
ics.  Yet  in  all  his  letters  there  is  no  sign  that  he  was  eyer 
ambitious  for  honors  on  their  own  account ;  but  much  to  sug- 
gest that  in  themselyes  he  little  cared  for  them.  He  was 
yastly  interested  in  his  work  for  its  own  sake.  He  was  an 
"all-round"  man;  good  at  eyerything  he  tried;  and  in  his 
accomplishments  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton.  To  yent  his 
eager  and  oyerflowing  energy,  he  was  wont  to  take  up  outside 
his  regular  tasks,  now  this  and  now  that  by-occupation  or 
hobby ;  and  whateyer  he  did  in  that  way  he  did  thoroughly. 
For  example,  he  became  immensely  interested  in  the  new  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system  of  musical  notation,  and  so  mastered  it  that  about 
the  time  he  entered  the  Uniyersity  he  was  awarded  two  honor- 
ary certificates  of  proficiency  by  the  principal  academy  in 
London  where  it  is  taught.  He  also,  while  yet  a  lad  became 
remarkably  skilled  in  phonography,  and  ultimately  an  expert 
on  the  subject, — ^a  recognized  expert.  The  article  on  Short 
hand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, — an 
exhaustiye  essay,  historical  and  bibliographical^ — ^is  from  his 
pen.  The  Eey.  Mr.  Hensley,  in  whose  house  he  liyed  and  with 
whom  he  studied  mathemathics  in  the  interyal  between  his 
leaying  Harrow  and  his  matriculation  at  Cambridge, — ^he  was 
then  seyenteen, — says  of  him  at  that  time,  that  "he  woidd  rise 
at  seyen  to  take  lessons  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  or  at  other 
times  might  be  heard  singing  to  himself  as  he  lay  in  bed  at  the 
same  early  hour.  In  short,  he  was  always  doing  something. 
If  he  had  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  work  time,  he  woidd 
be  busy  with  his  short  hand,  or  would  spring  on  his  bicycle  and 
dash  round  the  town,  and  be  home  again  at  the  appointed 
hour." 
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Ab  to  the  direction  of  his  stadies,  when  in  due  time  it  had  to 
be  determined,  he  finally  eettied  to  the  choice  of  the  Oriental 
languages ;  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  their  cognates.  There, 
he  felt,  lay  his  best  aptitude;  and  there  his  taste  led  him. 
Already,  before  taking  his  degree,  he  had  won  examination 
honors  in  the  first  two,  and  remaining  at  the  Uniyersity  after 
his  graduation,  he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  into 
work  in  that  field.  As  an  instance  of  his  facility  it  is  related 
that  once  having  indispensable  use  for  the  contents  of  a  book 
in  Dutch,  with  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  at  hand  was 
acquainted,  he  procured  a  Dutch  grammar  and  went  to  work 
at  it  and  in  three  weeks  could  read  the  book.  Before  long  he 
was  marked  by  the  learned  society  of  the  place,  which  was 
observant  of  him  as  a  man  of  whom  the  greatest  things  might 
be  expected.  He  was  appointed  by  the  University  an  examiner 
for  the  Hebrew  scholarships,  the  honors  of  which  he  had  him- 
self lately  carried  off ;  and  presently  a  lecturer  (or  instructor) 
in  Hebrew.  He  taught,  as  he  did  everything  else,  with  all  his 
heart  and  with  conspicuous  success.  "  He  took  just  as  much 
pains,''  says  one  of  his  associates,  ^'  in  teaching  the  stupidest 
man  as  the  cleverest."  He  assumed  a  large  amount  of  extra 
work  in  the  private  tutoring  of  his  backward  students,  refusing, 
however,  the  ordinary  fee  for  such  service, — except  in  one  case ; 
and  then  he  sent  the  money  as  a  contribution  to  a  hospital,  half 
in  his  own  name  and  half  in  the  name  of  the  student  from 
whom  he  received  it.  Of  course,  being  pecuniarily  independ- 
ent, he  could  afford  this;  but  it  shows  his  spirit.  He  was 
generosity  itself. 

Later  still  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  distinguished  and 
ancient  chair  of  "  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,"  an  appointment  which  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  nature  of  a  decoration  since  the  duty  involved  was 
confined  to  the  delivery  of  one  or  two  annual  lectures.  In 
the  year  1885,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  published,  as  what 
may  be  called  the  first-fruits  of  his  scholarship  his  volume, 
^^KalUah  wnd  Dvnmdh^^  otherwise  known  as  the  ^''Fables  of 
Bidprn^^  a  translation  from  the  Syriac,  with  an  elaborate 
introduction  and  copious  critical  notes,  of  one.  of  the  great 
Lidian  classics,  a  part  of  the  original  Buddhist  literature  and 
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one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  world,  descending  through  a 
chain  of  languages  before  it  reached  the  Syriac.  Which  piece 
of  work  all  competent  judges  united  in  pronouncing  an  extra- 
ordinary performance  of  its  kind,  displaying  not  only  pro- 
digious labor,  but  a  marvellous  erudition,  and  a  science  of  the 
highest  order.  The  Gterman  Professor  Noeldeke,  the  most 
eminent  authority  in  the  world  in  that  department,  closed  his 
review  of  the  book  with  saying,  "  We  will  look  forward  with 
hope  to  meet  the  young  Orientalist  who  has  so  early  stepped 
forward  as  a  master,  many  a  time  yet ;  and  not  only  in  the 
region  of  the  Syriac." 

Our  earl's  son  is  evidently  very  much  of  a  man  in  his  brains ; 
and  has  acquitted  himself  royally.  But  the  Arabic  was  his 
fascination.  "  It  is  appallingly  hard,"  he  wrote  when  he  was 
first  getting  into  it.  But  he  conquered  it.  When  he  had  used 
all  the  help  Cambridge  could  afford  him,  to  perfect  himself  he 
went  to  Leipsic  where  a  more  advanced  instruction  was  to  be 
had,  and  passed  months  there  toiling  like  a  slave.  And  he  did 
perfect  himself,  i.  e.  in  course  of  time  and  so  far  as  he  could 
by  study ;  though  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  "expects 
to  peg  away  at  the  dictionary  as  long  as  he  lives."  But  it  is 
classical,  literary  Arabic  that  he  has  acquired ;  and  now  nothing 
will  do  but  that  he  must  know  modem  colloquial  Arabic.  So 
down  he  goes  to  Egypt  and  passes  yet  other  months  there — 
though  owing  to  unf  orseen  circumstances  of  obstruction  finding 
less  opportunity  to  his  desire  than  he  had  hoped — doing  some- 
thing to  put  that  finish  on  his  accomplishment.  It  was  upon 
his  return  from  that  quest  that  he  took  the  bicycle  ride  from 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's  House. 

It  can  be  nothing  less  than  true  to  say  that  in  the  year  1886, 
five  years  after  he  took  his  degree,  and  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  there  was  hardly  a  young  man  in  Great  Britain — 
they  were  very  few  at  any  rate — ^who  held  a  position  by  virtue 
of  intellectual  capacity  and  achievement,  of  more  shining 
eminence  than  did  Keith-Falconer ;  or  whose  promise  for  the 
future,  in  the  ranks  of  learning,  was  so  bright. 

But  this  splendid  fellow,  it  turns  out  has  not  yet  decided 
what  he  will .  do.  He  knows  what  his  general  purpose  in  life 
is  ;  he  is  going  to  do  something  with  his  acquisitions  ;  but  pre- 
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ciselj  what,  is  long  an  open  question  with  him.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  is  time  to  answer  it.  It  looks  as  if  scholarship  had  the 
best  chance,  and  considerable  title,  to  be  made  his  calling,  but 
he  has  never  conmiitted  himself  for  good  and  all  to  that 
service. 

And  now  in  order  to  appreciate  the  shape  in  which  the  mat- 
ter of  his  life  work  is  before  him,  as  well  as  his  solution  of  it, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  again  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is ;  what 
his  underlying  thoughts  are ;  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  what 
life  is  for ;  his  conception  of  its  most  eligible  uses  and  rewards. 
Going,  then,  back  to  Harrow,  we  find  that  he  arrived  there  at 
the  age  of  thirteen, — a  boy,  but  a  big  boy, — already  fixed  in 
principles  of  Christian  uprightness.  His  manliness  in  that 
direction  developed  early.  One  of  the  masters  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Arthur  Watson,  says  of  him :  "  He  was  one  of  those  boys 
....  who  are  not  afraid  to  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
Always  high  principled  and  religious,  he  never  disguised  his 

views It  was  refreshing  to  meet  with  one  who  was  by  no 

moans  disposed  to  swim  necessarily  with  the  stream ;  and  who, 
though  in  no  wise  self -engrossed  or  unsociable,  would  not  flinch 
a  moment  from  saying  or  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  right  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  unpopularity,  or  being  charged  with 
eccentricity.  Not  that  he  was  anything  of  a  prig  or  a  Phari- 
see ;  far  from  it.  He  was  an  earnest,  simple-hearted,  devout 
Christian  boy."  A  school-fellow  of  his  named  EusseU,  who 
has  since  been  member  of  Parliament,  and  whose  testimony  is 
of  special  value  as  indicating  what  the  other  boys  thought  of 
him,  having  said  of  him  that  "his  moral  standard  in  speech 
and  action  was  the  highest,"  adds  this  in  particular,  which  is 
worthy  of  special  note :  "  He  took  an  earnest,  and,  as  he  rose 
in  school,  an  authoritative,  part  against  those  forms  of  'evil 
communications '  which  are  always  present  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  every  assemblage  of  boys."  What  cpuld  one  wish 
better  for  a  boy  than  that  he  should  make  it  possible  for  the 
companions  of  his  school  days  to  bear  that  witness  of  him} 
It  may  be  recalled  here,  as  betokening  the  interest,  and  the 
sort  of  interest,  he  retained  in  his  old  school,  that  one  of  his 
many  benefactions  while  he  was  in  the  University,  was  the 
foundation  at  Bjirrow  of  two  liberal  prizes  called,  after  his 
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father,  "  the  Kintore  Prizes,"  designed  to  encourage  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  the  boy  was,  so  was  the  youth,  and  so  was  the  man.  His 
Christian  character  went  to  Cambridge  with  him  and  was  there 
maintained, — ^maintained  and  deepened.  He  grew  ever  more 
earnestly  religious  as  he  grew  older.  K  any  man  in  the  Uni- 
versity was  exposed  to  the  temptations  that  come  in  the  social 
way,  he  was,  with  his  rank  and  his  wealth  and  his  good-fellow- 
ship. But  he  lived  a  clean  Christian  life  there,  and  had  a 
splendid  time,  and  hosts  of  friends,  every  one  of  whom  re- 
spected him  wholly. 

But  this  is  not  tiie  complete  account  of  him  as  a  Christian  in 
those  years.  That  same  schoolmate  Russell  says  of  him  at  Har- 
row, that  "  his  religion  was  not  self-contained,  personal  and  pas- 
sive. He  longed  to  make  others  better."  It  is  in  that  connection 
that  he  speaks  of  his  taking  the  open  stand  for  purity  he  did. 
Also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hensley  before-mentioned,  with  whom  he  Kved 
and  studied  mathematics  the  year  before  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
tells  how,  at  that  time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  and  that  "  often  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  would  he  sing  and  read  to  them,  cheering  and  com- 
forting many  a  weary  soul,  and  not  forgetting  to  help  those  in 
distress  with  his  purse." 

Lord  Kintore's  boy  very  early,  it  seems,  became  susceptible 
to  the  appeal  of  human  want,  and  very  early  got  a  taste  of  the 
luxury  of  succoring  it.    And  this  thing  increased  in  him. 

There  is  a  precinct  of  Cambridge  called  Barnwell  which  is 
mission  ground.  About  the  time  he  entered  the  University 
there  was  a  movement  among  the  more  earnest  sort  of  the  reli- 
gious men  there,  to  do  something  more  than  had  been  done  to 
relieve  the  moral  and  other  miseries  of  that  neighborhood,  and 
Keith-Falconer  joined  himself  to  it  right  off,  teaching  in  Sun- 
day School,  visiting,  participating  in  religious  services,  and  so 
on.  One  of  the  instruments  of  the  debasement  of  the  commu- 
nity there  was  a  theatre  of  low  character,  which  when  it  was 
for  sale  the  missionary  workers  turned  to  and  bought,  Keith- 
Falconer  raising  a  large  share  of  the  money.  He  obtained 
from  the  earl,  his  father,  a  thousand  dollars ;  from  the  father 
of  the  lady  he  was  engaged  to,  five  hundred ;  added  a  liberal 
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subscription  of  his  own,  and  f  onnd  most  of  the  rest  among  his 
friends.  The  place  was  made  over  into  an  institution  of  the 
kind  to  which  Mr.  Besant  has  given  the  name  of  "  The  People's 
Palace,"  and  there,  with  all  his  bicycling  and  hard  study,  he 
put  in  a  good  deal  of  his  time  as  long  as  he  was  in  Cambridge. 

Nor  was  that  aU.  It  is  well  known  that  in  that  extensive 
and  variously  ordered  modem  enterprize  for  the  evangelizing 
of  the  heathendom  and  the  alleviation  of  the  sodden  woes  of  that 
vast  metropolitan  sink  of  poverty  and  vice  and  wretchedness, 
East  London,  the  "exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry"  of  which 
has,  in  these  last  years,  made  itself  so  powerfully  heard  in 
England,  the  Universities  have  taken  a  forward  part;  have 
been  nimierously  and  gloriously  represented  in  it  by  both  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates.  Keith-Falconer,  first  as  an  under- 
graduate, and  afterward  as  a  graduate,  became  one  of  the  Cam- 
bride  delegation  in  that  field.  For  a  considerable  period  he 
went  up  to  London  once  a  week  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  now 
celebrated  Mile  End  Mission.  And  sometimes  he  made  his 
tour  of  duty  longer ;  on  one  occasion  taking  with  him  a  student 
he  was  preparing  for  examination  and  staying  a  week,  doing 
his  "  coaching  "  and  missionarying  together.  And  there  again 
he  bore  a  principal  part  in  providing  means  for  the  erection  of 
another  "  People's  Palace,"  a  huge  one,  costing  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Li  this  undertaking  he  took 
the  laboring  oar  as  secretary,  writing  and  sending  out  the 
pamphlet  by  which  the  funds  for  it  were  solicited,  besides  giv- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  from  his  own  purse. 

And  together  with  these  cooperations  with  schemes  of  organ- 
ized evangelical  effort,  he  kept  up,  it  appears,  a  constant  special 
personal  and  private  ministry  of  compassion  to  individuals 
whose  wants  came  in  his  way — ^poor  men  sinking  under  misfor- 
tune, or  victims  of  infirmity ;  families  reduced  to  straits,  and 
what  not.  His  biographer  gives  some  striking  cases  to  illus- 
trate this  side  of  his  Christian  activity,  saying  that  they  were 
numerous,  though  as  a  rule  known  to  but  few.  One  of  his 
clients — a  drinking  man,  it  may  be  conjectured — wrote  of  him 
after  his  death :  "  He  told  me,  if  by  reason  of  frailty  ....  I 
should  f  aU  into  sin,  to  remember  sinking  Peter,  and  that  the 
One  who  raised  him  from  the  water  could  give  me  strength  to 
get  up  again." 
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So,  it  transpires,  along  with  his  fondness  for  learning,  there 
deepened  in  him  equally,  as  his  manhood  grew,  the  fondness 
for  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men,  and  the  sense  of  his  debt  as 
a  Christian,  to  aU  men. 

The  quality  of  his  hero  reveals  a  man,  it  is  said.  One  of 
Keith-Falconer's  heroes  was  "Chinese"  Gordon,  whom  he 
knew  and  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Beyond  measure  he 
admired  and  loved  him,  but  above  all  for  his  religious  charac- 
ter. Gen.  Gordon's  tragic  death  in  the  massacre  at  Khartoxmi 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  him.  He  could  not  get  over  it.  In  fact, 
the  two  men  were  not  a  little  alike. 

His  countryman  David  Livingstone,  too,  was  high  in  his  list 
of  heroes.  Another  was  his  friend  and  f ellow-coUegian  and 
fellow-athlete,  Studd — "Charley"  Studd,  he  calls  him — ^who 
was  one  of  that  noble  company  of  educated  and  some  of  them 
wealthy  young  Englishmen,  who  in  1885  went  out  as  volun- 
teers to  establish  the  China  Inland  Mssion.  Him  he  had  let- 
ters from. 

Yet  another,  and  perhaps  his  hero-in-chief ,  was  Mr.  Char- 
rington,  the  leader  of  that  Mile  End  Mission  in  East  London,  a 
young  man  of  family  and  fortune  and  culture,  who  had  left  all 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  poor ;  of  whom  he  wrote  that,  while 
to  some  the  course  he  had  taken  might  occasion  his  being 
judged  "  eccentric,"  to  his  view,  on  the  contrary,  it  showed 
him  to  be  a  "  centric  "  man — distinctively  so. 

Bather  exalted  notions  the  earl's  son  has,  it  is  to  be  perceived, 
and  somewhat  remarkable.  Evidently,  all  things  considered,  the 
question  of  what  he  shaU  do  will  be  settled  on  high  grounds ! 
He  is  not  careless  about  it.  He  never  has  been.  In  1881,  soon 
after  his  graduation,  he  writes  to  a  friend :  "  Pray  constantly 
for  me,  especially  that  I  may  have  my  path  in  life  more  clearly 
marked  out  for  me ;  or  (which  is  perhaps  a  better  request)  that 
I  may  be  led  along  the  path  intended  for  me." 

Though  the  question  remained  unsettled  for  some  while  yet, 
there  were  ideas  "  working  underground  "  in  him,  as  one  of  his 
intimates  says,  that  were  getting  him  ready  to  recognize  any 
providential  disclosures  of  what  that  path  was.  Which  disclos- 
ure, at  last,  was  clearly  vouchsafed  to  him — so  he  thought — ^and 
on  this  wise.    He  read  an  article  written  by  Q^n.  Haig,  of  the 
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£oyal  Engineers,  expressing,  as  the  result  of  observations  made 
while  on  duty  at  the  military  station  of  Aden  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  his  strong  conviction  that  there,  at  Aden,  was  the  place 
of  aU  places  most  advantageous  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian 
mission  to  the  Mohammedans,  an  immense  population  of  whom 
was  within  reach  on  lines  of  inland  communication  converging 
to  that  port. 

As  Keith-Falconer  read  this,  and  pondered  it,  the  suspicion 
rose  in  him  that  he  had  discovered  what  his  Arabic  was/br  ! 
Kot  alone  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  but  his 
Arabic  sympathies,  his  profound  interest  in  the  Arabic  people, 
gained  through  study  of  their  rich  literature  and  their  history  : 
his  whole  furnishings  as  an  orientalist  in  general,  and  an 
Arabist  in  particular.  That  was  the  very  thing  for  him,  he 
guessed.  Accordingly  he  went  to  see  Gen.  Haig,  who  was  in 
London,  and  conferred  with  him  on  the  subject,  to  the  result 
that  his  impressions  were  confirmed.  He  then  proceeded,  fur- 
thermore, to  confer  with  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland — the  church  in  which  he  was  bom — ^to  see 
what  they  would  say  to  his  project,  for  now  it  was  assuming 
that  shape  in  his  mind.  The  encouragement  he  met  in  that 
quarter  was  such  that  in  October,  1885,  the  same  year  his 
Syriac  book  came  to  press,  he  set  out  with  his  young  wife — still 
a  bride — ^a  lady  by  birth,  like-minded  with  him,  on  a  trip  to 
Aden,  to  look  over  the  ground  and  satisfy  himself  by  personal 
inspection  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  mission  there,  as  to  the  kind 
of  work  it  had  better  be,  the  outfit  it  would  require,  <fec.  One 
thing  he  had  in  view  was  to  try  the  climate,  which  many 
Europeans  cannot  endure.  For  Aden,  though  commercially 
one  of  the  central  points  of  the  world,  is  a  fearful  place  to  live 
in  on  account  of  its  heat,  an  utterly  dreary  spot,  aU  rock  and 
sand,  and  with  an  arid  desert  behind  it.  But  he  imagined  that 
with  his  extraordinary  physique,  he  could  stand  it  if  anybody 
could.  However,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  committing 
suicide,  and  so  while  there  he  made  it  a  point  scrupulously  to 
investigate  the  ways  and  means  of  combating  the  unwholesome 
influences  of  the  locality — did  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
He  staid  four  months.  The  conclusion  he  reached  was  that 
the  opening  was  a  hopeful  one — ^very  hopeful — and  that  he 
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would  avail  himself  of  it.  The  caravans  he  saw  coming  and 
going,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  thousand  camels  a  year, 
excited  his  imagination.  He  beheld  in  them  vehicles  for 
spreading  the  Word  of  life  over  wide  regions.  The  poor  people 
he  saw  in  their  mud  villages  took  him  by  the  heart ;  they  were 
so  poor  and  in  such  darkness.  And  they  were  sick,  without  a 
physician.  He  discerned  a  chance  there :  he  would  bring  a 
doctor  to  them. 

Accordingly,  having  finished  his  survey,  he  went  back  to 
England,  and  took  up  the  business  of  preparing  to  enter  per- 
manently on  his  chosen  work.  He  gave  at  Cambridge  for  the 
first  time  the  lectures  pertaining  to  his  Arabic  professorship, 
taking  for  his  subject,  "  the  Meccan  Pilgrimage."  His  hope 
was  that  he  would  be  able  to  return  annually  and  perform  this 
duty,  valuing  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  him  to  awaken 
interest  in  his  enterprise. 

He  found  the  physician  he  wanted  to  go  with  him.  He 
asked  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  formally 
appoint  him  missionary  (he  was  a  layman)  giving  as  the  reason 
his  wish  to  feel  that,  in  his  service,  he  represented  a  great 
Christian  body,  and  had  their  sympathy  and  prayers  with  him. 
But  he  undertook  the  whole  pecuniary  charge  himself.  This 
included  his  own  and  his  wife's  expenses,  the  salary  of  his 
medical  colleague ; — (to  be  paid,  however,  through  the  Free 
Church  Treasury.  A  nice  delicacy  there :  he  wouldn't  have 
the  man  feel  that  he  paid  him) — and  the  total  cost  of  the 
Mission  House,  School,  and  Hospital  he  proposed  to  erect.  He 
resigned  his  presidency  of  the  London  Bicycle  Club  in  a  genial 
speech  at  its  annual  dinner  ;  paid  farewell  visits  to  his  beloved 
Barnwell  and  Mile  End  Missions — ^making  a  parting  gift  of 
five  hundred  dollars  to  the  former,  and  an  effort  to  insure  his 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  only  no  company  would  take 
the  risk ;  took  a  bright  and  cheery  leave  of  his  kindred  and 
friends,  and  set  liis  gallant  face  to  the  East,  to  see  dear  England 
again  or  not,  as  God  should  will. 

Thus  the  earl's  son  confesses  that  he  is  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  on  the  earth,  and  because  of  things  unseen,  of  which 
he  is  persuaded  and  which  he  has  embraced,  lays  himself  and 
his  great  endowments,  and  his  great  acquisitions — ^all  that  he 
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has  and  is — at  Jeefus'  feet,  counting  it  no  sacrifice,  but  a  joy 
and  the  benediction  of  Heaven  on  him  that  he  may  do  it. 
Nay,  that  offering  was  made  long  ago :  he  was  Christ's  soldier 
before ;  only  now  he  has  got  his  marching  orders. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.    It  was  December  8th, 

1886,  that  he  landed  at  Aden  this  time,  and  five  months  after 
he  was  dead. 

He  had  fixed  upon  a  site  for  his  station,  a  few  miles  back  of 
Aden,  on  higher  gronnd,  where  were  wells  of  water  and  a 
community  of  six  thousand  souls,  with  as  many  more  close  by ; 
a  stopping  place  for  caravans,  a  good  situation  for  his  hospital 
and  his  school,  he  had  started  building,  had  moved  about  in 
the  vicinity  and  made  a  beginning  of  acquaintance  with  high 
and  low,  had  just  touched  the  work  of  teaching  and  healing, 
had  foxmd  everything  to  encourage  him  so  far ;  was  every  day 
growing  more  confident  of  being  able,  with  God's  help,  to 
infuse  a  new  element  of  blessing  into  the  life  around  him,  and 
more  thankful  that  he  was  there,  and  happy  as  he  could  be, 
when  the  fever  that  is  the  peril  of  that  country  to  foreigners 
overtook  him.  He  fought  against  it,  he  would  not  have  it,  he 
was  ashamed  of  it,  he  apologized  for  it,  he  explained  in  his 
letters  home  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  for  the 
exposure  that  had  brought  it  on  had  under  circumstances  not 
foreseen,  been  positively  ujiavoidable.  It  was  a  slow  affair  at 
first,  and  he  made  light  of  it.  "  I  have  plenty  of  time  for 
reading,"  he  tells  his  mother,  and  sets  down  an  astonishing  list 
of  books  he  has  improved  the  occasion  to  go  through. 

But  gradually,  with  successive  abatements  and  returns,  it 
undermined  his  great  strength  and  reduced  him  to  ah  extremity 
of  weakness.  But  he  never  lost  his  cheer.  "Isn't  it  very 
strange  (he  said),  I  get  generally  so  depressed  when  I  am 
unwell  ?  but  now  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  cast  down.  After  all 
these  weeks  of  illness  I  feel  in  perfectly  good  spirits."  God's 
sweet  comforts  were  with  him.  That  was  but  five  days  before 
the  end.  He  was  his  own  manly,  brave,  loving  and  lovable 
self  to  the  final  hour.     Early  in  the  morning  of  May  10th, 

1887,  he  fell  asleep,  having  not  yet  completed  his  thirty-first 
year.  And  so  in  a  land  where  he  had  trusted  to  plant  the 
gospel  he  found  only  a  grave. 
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Was  it  worth  while  ?  Was  it  not  all  a  great  mistake,  his 
going  there ;  the  squandering  of  a  precious  life  ?  Were  this 
query  to  be  discussed,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  include 
under  it  the  case  of  certain  other  young  men,  on  commercial 
service  and  on  military  service,  who  about  that  time,  and  from 
a  like  cause,  also  died  at  Aden  and  lie  buried  there  in  the  same 
cemetery  with  Keith-Falconer.  It  was  certainly  as  well  worth 
while  to  say  the  least,  if  we  judge  as  Christians,  for  him  to  in- 
cur the  hazards  of  that  coast  as  for  them. 

But  passing  that  matter :  whether  or  no  Keith-Falconer's  life 
might  have  been  better  expended,  it  was  not  lost,  but  very 
far  from  it ;  as  began  to  appear  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  his 
departure.  His  biographer  most  fitly  heads  the  last  chapter  of 
his  volume  with  that  extract  from  7%«  Pilgrim^ a  Progress  in 
which  Valicmirfor't/rvih  ere  he  passed  over  the  Eiver  "  while 
all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side"  says  to 
those  about  him :  "  My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that 
can  get  it.'' 

It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  as  soon  as  news  flashed  home 
that  Keith-Falconer  had  fallen  on  the  field,  hands  not  a  few 
were  at  once  stretched  out  to  seize  the  sword  that  had  dropped 
from  his  dying  grasp.  There  was  great  mourning  for  him  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  and  many  eulogies.  Cambridge,  his 
Alma  Mater,  it  might  be  said,  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 
But  what  would  have  given  his  heart  most  gladness,  was  the 
number  of  emulous  youth  that  stood  forward  and  begged  to 
take  his  place ;  not  necessarily  at  his  post,  but  in  the  service. 
Eleven  out  of  one  college  class  at  Edinborough  offered  them- 
selves ;  one  of  whom,  a  scholar  of  notable  promise  in  Keith- 
Falconer's  own  department,  and  a  kindred  spirit  it  is  said,  was 
assigned  to  the  mission  at  Aden,  and  is  probably  by  this  time 
there, — ^may  God  bless  him, — ^taking  up  the  work  where  he 
left  off.  We  may  think  of  that  young  man  standing  beside 
Keith-Falconer's  grave,  and  oft  repairing  to  it,  to  renew  above 
its  mound,  his  faith,  his  courage,  and  his  consecretion.  A 
sacred  spot  to  him  it  wiU  be,  and  to  those  who  succeed  him, 
and  to  many  another  in  all  time  to  come. 
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This  earl's  son  was,  in  our  earthly  way  of  speaking,  cut  off 
in  his  prime,  his  early  prime.  But  was  he  cut  off?  Living 
and  dying  he  was  the  Lord's.  And  who  shall  say  that  the 
fruit  of  his  dying ;  the  holy  inspirations  kindled  by  his  exam- 
ple ;  causing  his  works  to  follow  him  as  they  are  doing,  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  with  Ma  life  t 

Who  can  compute  the  value  of  his  memory :  hemgjust  what 
it  w,  to  the  church  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Perhaps,  if  he 
had  filled  out  the  full  measure  of  his  days,  and  had  died  an  old 
man,  having  done  aU  that  he  hoped  to  do,  we  should  not  have 
had  so  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  him.  At  any  rate  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him,  various  reason.  He  is  the 
sign  of  a  good  many  things  that  those  who  believe  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  coming  on 
earth ;  who  are  hoping  and  praying,  and  laboring  toward  that 
event,  may  well  regard  with  gratitude  and  uplifting  of  heart. 
And,  not  the  least,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this ;  that 
there  is  still  in  our  generation  a  virtue  abiding  in  the  Gk)spel 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  mould  and  fashion  the  all-surpassing 
individual  of  that  confessedly  supreme  type  of  humanity,  the 
Man  of  Faith. 

Joseph  H.  Twichell. 
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Abticlb  U.— BRYCE'S  "AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH." 

I%e  Americcm  CommomjoeaUh.  By  James  Bbtob,  Author 
of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  M.  P.  for  Aberdeen.  In 
three  volmnes.  London:  MacMillan  &  Oo.  In  two  yoI- 
mnes.    New  York :  1888.     8vo,  pp.  xx.  760,  743. 

In  taking  np  or  in  laying  down  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  it  ifi 
impossible  to  avoid  several  familiar  reflections.  For  example, 
it  is  jnst  sixty  years  since  Sidney  Smith,  castigating  onr  na- 
tional habit  of  seM-adulation,  asked :  "  In  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  who  reads  an  American  book  ? .  .  .  Under  which  of 
the  old  tyrannical  governments  of  Europe  is  every  sixth  man  a 
slave,  whom  his  f eUow-creatures  may  buy  and  sell  and  tor- 
ture ?" — and  here  is  an  English  book  of  three  sturdy  volumes^ 
over  2000  octavo  pages,  altogether  on  American  institutions 
and  life,  and  American  slavery  has  been  by  law  extinct  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  Here  also  is  a  book  that  has 
the  value  which  must  have  suggested  the  aphorism — "  A  foreign 
nation  is  a  contemporaneous  posterity."  And  this  book  too 
forces  us  to  remember,  and  to  contrast  it  with,  other  books 
written  of  America ;  most  of  all,  with  that  classic  for  style  and 
spirit,  so  fascinating  to  the  young  ambition  of  America,  and,  as 
we  deliberately  think,  so  philosophical, — ^the  "Democracy  in 
America  "  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 

Resisting  for  the  present  the  impulse  to  comparison,  such  as 
almost  bars  our  way,  we  cannot  help  venturing  again  so  far 
into  the  region  of  commonplace  as  to  call  to  mind  the  well- 
observed  fact,  that  insularity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  general 
British  or  English  mind.  With  but  few  exceptions,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  degree  between  different  English  minds.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  just  now  thinks  that  if  woman  suffrage 
should  prevail  in  England,  its  prevalence  here  would  be  greatly 
accelerated,  English  political  precedents  having  such  influence 
in  the  United  States!  And  Mr.  Smith  has  lived  here  and  iu 
Canada  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  Whether  Mr.  Bryce  is 
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among  the  few  admitted  exceptions,  or  how  far  he  is  affected 
by  the  fact  of  his  nationality,  will  best  appear  as  we  proceed  to 
examine  his  work.  Putting  aside,  so  far  as  is  possible,  all  pre- 
possessions and  prejudices — using  these  words  in  their  best  sense 
— ^it  will  be  our  main  aim  to  see  how  truthful,  how  life-like,  a 
picture  Mr.  Bryce  has  drawn  and  fOled  up,  of  the  American 
conmionwealth. 

One  welcome  limitation  is  imposed  to  our  task — the  Article 
of  Prof.  Baldwin  in  the  April  nimiber  of  this  magazine.  It 
•will  be  neither  needful  nor  prudent  to  attempt  to  glean  in  the 
field  which  he  has  harvested. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Bryce's  work  involved  at  least  one  special 
difBculty,  which  ought  in  justice  to  him  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
His  effort  was  to  describe  the  American  commonwealth,  both 
in  general  and  in  detail,  laying  the  greater  emphasis  apparently 
on  the  details.  Such  a  plan,  well  carried  out,  necessarily  in- 
volved much  patient  plodding,  along  with  a  due  degree  of  an- 
alytical skill  and  philosophical  observation  and  discussion.  In 
such  a  work,  one  or  the  other  quality  is  quite  apt  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  best  result.  K  details,  mere  items  of  infor- 
mation, greatly  predominate,  the  book  may  be  in  a  sense  valua- 
ble ;  it  win  hardly  be  readable ;  and  a  highly  valuable  book 
must  be  readable.  If  discussion  or  generalization,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  undertaken,  on  too  slender  a  ground-work  of  informa- 
tion or  exact  facts,  the  result  can  in  no  sense  be  highly  valua- 
ble. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  had  this  problem  to  meet,  and  we  think  he 
has  met  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  If  the  saying  of  Car- 
lyle  be  true,  that  the  biography  of  (my  man  truly  told,  would 
be  interesting,  there  is  nevertheless  a  wide  range  of  varying 
values  in  matters  of  detail,  and  it  certainly  produces  a  sense  of 
incongruity  to  be  told  in  the  height  of  grave  discussion  of  one 
of  the  foremost  features  of  our  government,  that  "  each  senator 
sits  in  a  morocco  leather  covered  arm-chair,  with  a  desk  in 
front  of  it."  The  fact  has  value  for  some  purposes,  perhaps  for 
historical  or  literary  realism,  but  it  does  not  quite  go  well 
with  other  facts  which  have  undoubted  historic  and  diagnostic 
value  in  presenting  such  a  theme  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  to  do  with. 
He  has  plainly,  however,  worked  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  re- 
voL.  XIV.  28 
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mark  :  "  The  inquisition  of  the  forces  which  move  society  is  a 
high  matter;  and  even  where  certainty  is  unattainable,  it  is 
some  service  to  have  determined  the  facts."  (vol.  i.,  p.  14.)  The 
vast  number  of  facts  here  gathered  and  arranged,  make  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  work.  The  accuracy  of 
the  statements  of  fact  is  equally  remarkable.  Still  it  is  an 
open  query  whether  such  a  book  as  the  author  tells  us  he  first 
intended — "  a  study  of  the  more  salient  social  and  intellectual 
phenomena  of  contemporary  America"* — would  not  have 
been  more  effective  and  more  permanently  valuable,  in  a  Kt- 
erary  as  well  as  in  an  historical  and  forensic  way. 

The  aim  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Biyce — "the  picture  of  the 
American  commonwealth  as  a  whole  " — made  it  inevitable  that 
our  political  system,  our  system  of  government,  should  be  the 
leading  motive  of  the  discussion,  the  foremost  object  in  the 
picture.  The  result  is  that  the  present  book  is  divided  into  six 
Parts ;  the  first  two  being  strictly  confined  to  the  framework  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments ;  the  next  two,  to  the  forces 
that  operate  the  governments — ^the  party  system,  and  public 
opinion ;  the  next,  to  illustrations  and  reflections  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  governments ;  leaving  only  one  of  the  six  parts  to 
what  our  author  calls  "Social  institutions."  To  our  mind, 
there  is  a  sense  of  disproportion  in  the  result,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bagehot's  acute  and  just  remark :  "Success  in  government  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  is  due  far  more  to  the  civil  instincts  and 
capacities  of  our  race,  than  to  any  theoretical  harmony  or  per- 
fection of  the  rules  and  formul®  of  governmental  conduct." 
The  American  people  are  a  more  important  factor  of  the  Amer- 
ican commonwealth  than  the  American  constitution  or  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Bagehot  has  further  remarked,  that  "  any  blame 
cast  on  the  American  constitution  is  so  much  praise  to  be  given 
to  the  American  people."  And  again :  "The  American  people 
extol  their  institutions  and  so  defraud  themselves  of  their  due 
praise.  But  if  they  had  not  a  genius  for  politics ;  if  they  had 
not  a  moderation  in  action  singularly  curious  where  superficial 
speech  is  so  violent ;  if  they  had  not  a  regard  for  law,  such  as 
no  great  people  have  yet  evinced,  and  infinitely  surpassing 

*  Preface^  p.  ix.  Note.  The  references  in  this  Article  are  to  the  pag- 
ing of  the  three-volume,  octavo  edition. 
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ours,  the  multiplicity  of  authorities  in  the  American  constitu- 
tion would  long  since  have  brought  it  to  a  bad  end."*  This  is 
the  highest  praise,  and  praise  from  Csesar,  with  no  note  of 
insularity.  The  American  constitution  and  government  may 
be  easily  criticised;  the  really  inconmiunicable  attribute  and 
secret  of  the  American  commonwealth  is  the  qualities  of  the 
American  people,  to  which  Mr.  Bagehot  pays  this  remarkable 
tribute. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  grasped  and  presented  the  idea  of  our  dual  or 
compound  system  of  government  and  what  it  involves  and  im- 
plies, with  all  the  ease  and  power  of  a  master, — an  effort  which 
has  baffled  many  foreigners.  It  is,  of  course,  the  key  to  all 
knowledge  of  our  political  system,  as  well  as  its  most  striking 
and  pervading  characteristic, — "the  existence  of  a  double  gov- 
ernment, a  double  allegiance,  a  double  patriotism."  (vol.  i.,  p. 
16.)  The  brief  second  chapter  of  Part  I,  is,  all  in  all,  the  most 
admirable  and  luminous  passage  of  this  book.  Its  statement  of 
principles  and  conditions,  its  iUusti^ations,  its  statements  of  re- 
sults, are  all  exquisitely  apt,  and  accurate.  But  Mr.  Bryce 
has  hardly  been  equally  successful  in  the  succeeding  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  constitution.  Throughout 
this  chapter, — Chapter  III.,  of  Part  I, — ^admirable  as  in  many 
ways  it  is,  lurks  the  prime  error  that  our  constitution  was, 
substantially  and  characteristically,  the  result  of  the  creative 
power  and  genius  embodied  in  the  convention  of  1787.  Thus 
Mr.  Bryce  says,  in  language  which  reminds  of  Mr.  Gladstone 's 
on  the  same  point :  "  The  Convention  had  not  only  to  create  de 
novo^  on  the  most  slender  basis  of  pre-existing  national  institu- 
tions, a  national  government,"  etc.  (vol.  i.,  p.  28.)  We  add, 
with  deference,  that  this  fallacy  seems  to  be  accompanied  and 
interwoven  with  the  equally  fallacious  notion  that  there  is  a 
very  wide  contrast,  in  their  working  and  effects,  between  writ- 
ten and  unwritten  constitutions. 

It  has  been  made  clear  beyond  almost  any  other  conclusion 
of  our  history  and  upon  evidence  open  to  all,  that  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  was  and  is  the  strict  result  of  historical  evolu- 
tion, the  fruit  of  experience  here  in  America,  aided  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  English  experience,  and  slightly  by  some 
*  English  Constitution,  pp.  289,  290. 
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general  conclnsions  of  political  philosophy,  particularly  those 
presented  in  Montesquieu's  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  published  a  lit- 
tle less  than  forty  years  before  the  convention  of  1787,  and  at 
that  time  retaining  undiminished  its  extraordinary  and  rightful 
hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  great  general  influence  of  this 
work  is  visible  in  the  actual  thought  and  discussions  of  the  Fed- 
eral convention,  in  the  debates  of  the  State  conventions,  and 
especially  in  the  Federalist ;  and  we  are  reminded  to  note  here 
that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  been  led,  on  this  point,  into  ahnost 
the  only  remark  in  the  whole  range  of  his  writings,  which  seems 
to  us  an  over-statement  or  a  seriously  questionable  conclusion, 
when  he  says  that  "  it  may  be  confidently  laid  down,  that 
neither  the  institution  of  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Constitution  were  the  least  likely  to  occur  to 
any  body's  mind  before  the  publication  of  the  "Esprit  des 
Lois."* 

The  conclusion  that  the  American  constitution  is  a  natural 
historical  growth  is  verifiable  by  reference  both  to  its  separate 
provisions  and  its  broad  scheme  and  outlines.  This  has  been 
done,  once  for  all,  in  brief,  by  the  remarkable  Article  of  Prof. 
Alexander  Johnston  in  the  New  Princeton  Eeview  for  Septem- 
ber, 1887, — ^an  Article  which  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of,  as  well  as  in  the  only  proper  method  of  valuing, 
our  constitution, — an  Artiele  "the  virtue  of  which  is," — con- 
trary to  what  was  wittily  said  of  one  of  Montesquieu's  earlier 
works, — "  in  its  facts,"  not  less  than  "  in  its  views."  To  the 
reading,  study,  and  verification  of  this  Article,  we  conmiend 
whomsoever  would  begin  to  well  understand  our  government 
or  the  American  commonwealth ;  and  to  this  end  we  quote 
from  it  these  weighty  words :  "  The  best  reason  for  American 
pride  in  the  constitution  lies,  not  in  the  creative  genius  of  its 
f  ramers,  nor  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  work,  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  and  is  a  perfect  expression  of  the  institu- 
tional methods  of  its  people." 

The  marvel  of  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  on  which 
Mr.  Bryce  so  much  dwells,  is  not  diminished  by  this  view  of 
its  origin,  nor  are  Hamilton's  words  which  he  quotes,  made  less 
correct: — "The   establishment  of  a  constitution,  in   time  of 

♦  Popular  Government,  p.  218. 
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profound  peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  ie 
a  prodigy  to  the  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  with 
trembling  anxiety."*  But  an  historical  error  is  not  apt  to  be 
so  mischievous  as  a  philosophical  fallacy.  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to 
us  to  have  fallen  into  the  latter,  as  we  have  hinted,  in  his 
almost  habitual  mode  of  contrasting  written  and  unwritten  con- 
stitutions. His  favorite  descriptive  equivalent  of  "written," 
in  this  relation,  is  "  rigid."  He  carries  in  mind  and  conveys  to 
the  reader  the  idea  that  an  unwritten  constitution,  by  its  nature, 
is  flexible,  and  a  written  one,  by  comparison,  rigid. 

The  first  essay  in  Mr.  Bagehot's  "English  constitution," 
should  be  read  in  view  of  this  distinction.  He  there  remarks, 
in  substance,  that  whoever  would  treat  of  a  living,  working 
constitution, — "  a  constitution  that  is  in  actual  work  and  power" 
— meets  the  special  difficulty,  that  "the  object  is  in  constant 
change."  "  A  contemporary  writer,"  he  observes, — "  who  tries 
to  paint  what  is  before  him  is  puzzled  and  perplexed ;  what  he 

sees  is  changing  daily, Other  living  governments  are 

changing  too." 

This  is  both  acute,  true,  and  important.  We  speak,  in  ordi- 
nary phrase,  as  does  Mr.  Bryce,  of  written  and  unwritten  con- 
stitutions and  laws,  but  in  a  high  sense  the  law  or  force  which 
really  controls  and  fixes  governmental  and  social  development 
and  progress  is  always  unwritten.  It  is  beyond  the  wit  or 
power  of  man  greatly  to  trammel  up  the  future.  Circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  life,  changing  needs  and  desires  of 
men  or  communities,  adapt,  modify,  or  override  written  consti- 
tutions and  laws.  True  it  is,  as  one  of  our  great  orators  has 
said : — "  Nature's  live  growths  crowd  out  and  rive  dead  matter. 
Ideas  strangle  statutes.  Pulse-beats  wear  down  granite,  whether 
piled  in  jails  or  capitols.  The  people's  hearts  are  the  only  title- 
deeds  after  all."t  The  history  of  the  development  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  law  since  1789  teaches  this  lesson.  Certain  large 
outlines  of  government  were  sketched  in  our  constitution ;  cer- 
tain general  relations  between  the  States  and  the  United  States 
were  established ;  certain  broad  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the 
several  departments  of  the  national  government  were  defined ; 

♦  Federalist  (Dawson),  No.  85,  p.  616. 

t  WendeU  Phillips ;  Speeches  and  Lectures,  p.  267. 
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certain  leading  limitations  upon  both  the  States  and  the  United 
States  were  fixed;  such  was  the  written  constitution.  And 
then  this  constitution  was  committed  to  the  keeping  and  work- 
ing of  a  young,  hopeful,  ardent  people,  by  position  and  in  large 
degree  by  training,  dissociated  from  the  traditions  of  Europe, 
and  committed  to  influences  and  principles  opposed  to  those 
traditions ;  such  was  the  unwritten  constitution.  No  consider- 
ate judgment  will  say  less  than  that  the  great  ideas  of  the  writ- 
ten constitution  were  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and 
of  the  spirit  fitted  to  inform  with  power  and  beneficence  the 
new  government.  X^t  in  the  light  and  retrospect  of  a  century, 
it  is  plain  that  our  constitution  as  it  exists  and  operates  to-day, 
— its  success  as  well  as  its  actual  development, — is  due,  more 
than  to  its  framers,  to  three  great  facts  and  forces  in  our  his- 
tory, outside  of  the  written  constitution, — (1)  the  unequalled 
practical  sagacity,  influence,  and  patriotism  of  Washington,  as 
President ;  (2)  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  judicial  greatness  of 
Marshall,  as  Chief  Justice ;  and  (3)  the  profound  depth  of  the 
influence  and  effects  of  the  civil  war  of  1861  and  its  causes. 
"Without  these  forces,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  with  the 
same  written  constitution,  our  national  development,  political 
and  otherwise,  might  have  been  widely  and  essentially  different 
from  all  we  now  see. 

Perfect,  or  great  rigidity  of  constitution,  absolute  inflexibility 
of  construction,  are  as  impossible  as  they  are  undesirable.  If 
human  language  would  lend  itself  to  such  results,  human  so- 
ciety would  not.  But  language  is  incapable  of  excluding 
all  looseness  and  uncertainty  of  meaning.  The  opposing^ 
rules  of  strict  construction  and  liberal  construction,  are  applied 
or  may  be  applied  to  any  written  document.  Centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  exist  in  human  society  as  truly  as 
in  physical  nature.  The  radical  and  conservative  tendencies 
are  inherent  in  different  mental  constitutions.  These  facts 
make  it  inevitable  that  men  of  equal  intellectual  integrity  and 
power,  of  equal  purity  and  patriotism,  will  find  not  only  diver- 
gent and  hostile  meanings  in  the  same  written  instrument,  but 
meanings  not  attached  or  perhaps  dreamed  of  by  its  authors. 

If  a  close  contrast  be  made  of  the  American  and  British  con- 
stitutions,— one,  a  type  of  written  constitutions,  the  other,  of 
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unwritten, — ^we  think  the  result  is  that,  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  the  American  constitution  has  been,  or  has  been 
made,  more  flexible,  less  "rigid,"  than  the  British.  A  small 
part,  if  any,  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  our  constitu- 
tion, as  respects  its  practical  adaptability,  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  written,  and  not  unwritten.  Traditional  ten- 
dencies, historical  influences,  are  more  inflexible  and  controlling 
than  written  formulse  or  texts  of  government.  Whoever  has 
not  learned  this,  seems  to  us  not  to  have  read  clearly  the  teach- 
ing of  experience. 

As  between  the  Britisli  constitution  and  ours,  or  indeed 
almost  any  other  unwritten  constitution,  so-caUed,  the  addi- 
tional error  of  fact  arises,  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
former  is  written,  while  the  latter  is  unwritten.  K,  as  Mr. 
Dicey  so  lucidly  points  out,  the  British  constitution  is  divided 
generally  into  the  law  of  the  constitution,  and  the  conventions 
of  the  constitution, — into  original  statutes,  charters,  enactments 
of  some  sort,  on  the  one  hand,  and  traditions,  customs,  pre- 
scriptions, on  the  other  hand, — ^the  latter  are  as  cletwly  and 
fully  expressed  and  written  to-day  for  all  their  uses  and  pur- 
poses, as  the  former.  To  call  a  constitution  which  began 
largely  in  mere  prescriptions  which  are  now  and  have  long  been 
accurately  and  fully  recorded  and  expressed  in  terms,  an  unvyrilr 
ten  constitution  in  contrast  with  ours,  is  a  distinction  which 
would  be  worthless,  if  it  were  not  misleading.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Bryce's  picture  of  our  government  and  people  is 
affected  by  the  distinction  which  he  in  terms  lays  down  in  de- 
scribing our  constitution  as  written  or  rigid,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced inaccurate,  not  life-like.  As  an  example  of  this  influ- 
ence, let  us  specify  the  following  passage  (the  italics  being 
ours)  in  which  he  is  setting  the  experience  of  the  framers  of 
our  constitution  over  against  such  experience  as  Englishmen 
might  have  had  in  1787 : 

'*  They  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  knowing  written  or  rigid 
constitutions  in  the  concrete :  that  is  to  say,  of  comprehending  how  a 
system  of  government  actually  moves  and  plays  under  the  control  of  a 
mass  of  statutory  provisions  defining  and  limiting  the  powers  of  its  sev- 
eral organs.  The  so-called  Constitution  of  England  consists  largely  of 
customs,  precedents,  traditions,  understandings,  often  vague  and  always 
flexible.    It  was  quite  a  different  thing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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a  conBtitution  for  the  American  nation  an  even  more  important  thing, 
to  have  lived  under  and  learned  to  work  systems  determined  by  the 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  a  single  document  having  the  full  force  of  law, 
for  this  experience  taught  them  how  much  might  safely  be  included  in 
such  a  document  and  how  far  room  must  be  left  under  it  for  unpredict- 
able emergencies  and  unavoidable  development."    (vol.  i.,  p.  88.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fourth  chapter,  that  our  author  while 
stating  the  nature  of  the  Federal  government  and  its  precise 
objects,  with  precision  and  correctness,  and  even  aflirming  that 
the  Federal  plan  was  "  the  application  to  the  wide  sphere  of  the 
nation  of  a  plan  approved  by  the  experience  of  the  several 
States,"  and  that  "  the  plan  had,  in  the  States,  been  the  out- 
come rather  of  a  slow  course  of  historical  development  than  of 
conscious  determination  at  any  one  point  of  their  progress," 
still  carries  along  to  the  end  his  fixed  conception  and  phrase  of 
a  "  supreme  or  rigid  constitution."     (vol.  i.,  p.  45.) 

Mr.  Bryce  closes  his  third  chapter  with  this  paragraph : 

"Lastly,  they  (the  American  people  in  1787)  had  one  principle  of  the 
English  common  law  whose  importance  deserves  special  mention,  the 
principle  that  an  act  done  by  an  official  person  or  law-making  body  in 
excess  of  his  or  its  legal  comi>etence  is  simply  void.  Here  lay  the  key 
to  the  difficulties  which  the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  authorities 
not  subordinate  to  one  another,  but  each  supreme  in  its  own  defined 
sphere,  necessarily  involved.  The  application  of  this  principle  made  it 
possible  not  only  to  create  a  national  government  which  should  leave 
free  scope  for  the  working  of  the  State  governments,  but  also  to  so  di- 
vide the  powers  of  the  national  government  among  various  persons  and 
bodies  as  that  none  should  absorb  or  overbear  the  others/'    (p.  88.) 

"We  have  not  been  sure  at  times  that  we  have  correctly  appre- 
hended the  author's  meaning  here.  In  all  regular  or  constitu- 
tional governments  and  under  all  political  systems  which  under- 
take to  regulate  the  powers  and  conduct  of  government,  acts 
done  in  excess  of  the  powers  conferred  or  defined,  whether  by 
written  or  unwritten  constitutions,  are  of  course  without  author- 
ity. This  is  not  so  much  a  principle  of  law,  as  a  result  of 
reason,  a  logical  necessity.  But  in  referring  this  "principle" 
to  the  English  common  law,  we  are  certainly  unable  to  agree 
with  our  author ;  still  less,  in  ascribing  to  it  special  importance 
in  reaching  the  result  of  our  constitution. 

It  is  perhaps  hazardous  to  attempt  to  state  what  is,  either  by 
comparison  with  other  constitutions,  especially  the  British,  or 
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with  other  ideas  or  principles  embodied  or  applied  by  it,  the 
foremost  idea  or  principle  of  onr  constitution;  but  if  the 
necessity  existed,  we  should  by  no  means  follow  Mr.  Bryce  in 
the  paragraph  just  quoted.  We  should  turn  rather  to  one  of 
the  noblest  opinions  of  our  own  Supreme  Court,  and  there 
read : — "  There  are  rights  in  every  free  government  beyond  the 
control  of  the  State.  A  government  which  recognized  no  such 
rights,  which  held  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  its 
citizens  subject  at  all  times  to  the  absolute  disposition  and  un- 
limited control  of  even  the  most  democratic  depositary  of 
power,  is  after  all,  but  a  despotism.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  our 
governments.  State  and  National,  is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of 
unlimited  power  anywhere.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  these  governments,  are  aU  of  defined 
and  limited  powers.  There  are  limitations  of  such  power 
which  grow  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments. 
Implied  reservations  of  individual  rights,  without  which  the 
social  compact  could  not  exist,  and  which  are  respected  by  all 
governments  worthy  of  the  name."* 

Here  is  stated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  characteristic  idea 
which  possessed  the  convention  of  1787.  They  had,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  well  remcu*ks,  the  experience  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion; for  their  oracle  of  poUtical  philosophy,  the  treatise  of 
Montesquieu;  and  they  had  the  experience  of  their  colonial 
and  State  governments,  (vol.  i.,  pp.  35,  36.)  But  they  had 
what  was,  if  not  better,  yet  more  indelibly  stamped  on  their 
political  conscience,  the  conviction  that  absolutism  should  have 
no  place  in  our  political  system,  no  analogue  in  our  political 
vocabulary.  Following  the  lead  especially  of  this  conviction 
— a  conviction  growing  more  from  experience  than  philosophy — 
they  set  metes  and  bounds  to  aU  the  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ment they  provided  for  and  established.  It  was  their  will,  not 
any  one  principle  or  more  of  the  English  common  law,  which 
guided  them  here.  They  traced  the  lines  of  power  for  all  de- 
partments, delimiting  the  extent  of  every  authority  and  agency, 
but  they  had  not  then  framed  a  constitution^  or  set  up  a 
government.  In  Mr.  Webster's  words :  "  It  should  be  called, 
rather,  a  collection  of  topics  for  everlasting  controversy ;  heads 

*  Mr.  Justice  S.  F.  Miller,  in  Loan  ABs'n  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.,  655. 
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of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people."  To  all  this,  therefore, 
tliey  added  simply  the  provision  : — "  The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  consti- 
tution." Their  work  then  became  a  constitution;  its  result 
and  fruit,  a  viable  government,  not  because,  as  Mr.  Bryce  ap- 
pears to  think,  of  the  force  or  application  of  the  principle  that 
acts  done  in  excess  of  power  or  authority  are  simply  void,  but 
because  of  the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  national 
government  to  all  "cases"  arising  under  the  constitution. 
Judicial  power  being  power  to  hear  and  determine  controver- 
sies between  parties  capable  of  bringing  such  controversies  into 
civil  courts, — a  power  not  political  in  any  sense,  but  sharply 
distinguishable  from  it,  and  exercisable  only  in  the  discharge 
of  the  function  of  hearing  and  deciding  causes  in  their  nature 
cognizable  by  courts  of  law  and  equity, — this  provision  of  the 
constitution  is  simply  the  grant  of  power  to  the  national  courts 
to  hear  and  decide  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
brought  in  courts  by  parties  authorized  by  law  to  there  sue  and 
be  sued.  Thi%  is  the  device,  the  key,  the  principle,  which 
makes  our  Union  other  than  a  rope  of  sand, — warranting  the 
remark  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  "  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
only  the  most  interesting  but  a  virtually  unique  creation  of  the 
founders  of  the  government," — but,  as  he  elsewhere  remarks, 
with  exquisite  accuracy,  a  court  whose  "functions  arise  from 
its  very  nature,"  under  a  constitution  "  forged  from  local  man 
terials."* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point,  not  because  the  error 
we  have  pointed  out  so  greatly  affects  the  practical  value  of 
Mr.  Bryce's  examination  of  our  system  of  government,  but 
because  of  its  theoretic  inaccuracy,  and  the  complete  inade- 
quacy of  the  explanation  offered  by  our  author,  of  the  crown- 
ing wisdom  and  prescience  of  the  men  of  1787. 

The  five  chapters, — V.  to  IX.  inclusive, — with  the  XXth  and 
XXIst, — ^given  to  the  President  and  his  office,  are  fiUed  with 
careful  analysis,  acute  observation,  and  interesting  historical 
details  and  contrasts.  In  these  chapters,  however,  the  opinion 
is  more  than  once  hinted,  which  appears  in  terms  on  page  84, 
that  "  the  ordinary  law  was  for  some  purposes  practically  sus- 

*Fop\daT  Oovemmentf  pp.  217,  209. 
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pended  during  the  war  of  secession ;"  to  which  is  added : — 
"  Bnt  it  will  always  have  to  be  similarly  suspended  in  similar 
crises,  and  the  suspension  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  becomes  a  sort  of  dictator." 

Our  surprise  is  greater  at  this  remark  from  the  fact  stated 
by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  preface,  that  "the  greater  part  of  the 
proofs  of  these  volumes  have  been  read  by  one  or  other "  of 
several  very  eminent  American  jurists  and  publicists  named. 
When  and  where,  we  beg  to  be  informed,  was  the  ordinary 
law  practically  suspended  during  our  civil  war?  It  cannot 
be  meant  that  it  was  suspended  as  to  the  insurgents ;  for  our 
ordinary  law  of  course  did  not  reach  them.  It  must  be  meant 
that  at  the  North,  in  the  loyal  States,  this  suspension  of  the 
ordinary  law  took  place.  This  is  important ;  for  if  the  state- 
ment is  an  error,  it  is  more  and  worse  than  an  error ;  it  is  a 
grave  imputation  on  our  system  of  government  as  well  as  on 
one  of  our  Presidents,  and  our  people.  Did  the  courts  any- 
where cease  to  sit  during  the  war?  Was  crime  impunished  or 
were  civil  wrongs  unredressed  ?  Did  litigation  cease  for  want 
of  a  forum  ?  Did  that  Jmis  litvum,,  which  is  not  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  public,  supervene  ?  Surely  not.  The  United  States 
were  carrying  on  war,  under  the  constitution,  with  the  people 
and  governments  of  eleven  States.  War  measures  were  taken 
and  carried  out;  that  is,  armies  were  raised,  governed,  and 
maintained;  levies  were  made  and  conscriptions  enforced; 
military  law  was  applied  to  military  forces ;  and  martial  law 
was  in  a  few  instances  proclaimed  and  enforced  agreeably  to 
the  conditions  warranting  it,  according  to  public  law.  In  one 
aspect  only  that  we  now  recall,  was  any  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  authority  exercised  during  the  four  years  of  inter- 
necine struggle,  which  could  bear  even  the  name  of  "suspen- 
sion of  the  ordinary  law."  This  was  the  executive  proclama- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  of  September  24,  1862,  by  the  terms 
of  which  "  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to 
all  persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the 
rebelhon  shall  be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  mili- 
tary prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement,  by  any  military 
authority,  or  by  sentence  of  any  court-martial  or  military  com- 
mission."    It  is  true  that  the  constitution  in  section  9  of  the 
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Article  defining  the  legislative  powers  of  the  government,  de- 
clares, that  '^  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  The  weight  of  authority 
clearly  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  support  of  the  view  that  Congress 
alone  may  judge  of  the  occasion  warranting  such  suspension  of 
the  writ,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  most  eminent  lawyers 
and  jurists  warmly  maintained  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  in  the  manner  and  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to.  This  instance  furnishes  no  precedent,  there- 
fore, of  a  claim  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  as  a  mere 
exercise  of  the  executive  will,  but  as  the  exercise  only  of  a 
power  vested  in  the  President  by  the  constitution.  Except, 
however,  in  this  instance,  what  warrant  can  be  found  for  the 
remark,  thus  gravely  and  formally  made  here,  and  elsewhere 
assumed  and  virtually  repeated? 

K"ot  only  was  the  ordinary  law  not  suspended  in  fact  during 
the  civil  wtu*,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  failed  to 
assert  the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, — 
"  the  ordinary  law " — are  never  and  can  never  be  suspended. 
That  court  in  JSx  Parte  JUiUi^an*  says,  "  It  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  inquire  what  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  are, 
whence  they  originated,  where  formed,  and  on  whom  they 
operate ;  they  can  never  he  ajpplied  to  citizens  m  States  which 
home  upheld  the  authority  of  the  government^  and  where  the 
courts  are  open  and  thevr  process  v/ndbstructed.^^ 

Again,  it  says :  "  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
law  for  rulers  and  people,  equaUy  va  wa/r  and  m  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  cU 

all  times,  and  under  all  ci/rcumstances Not  one  of 

these  safeguards  (contained  in  the  consitution),  can  the  Presi- 
dent, or  Congress,  or  the  judiciary  disturb,  except  the  one  con- 
cerning the  writ  of  habeas  corpus."  Attention  is  then  called 
to  the  fact  that  Congress  did  in  March,  1863,  pass  an  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  that  in  September,  1863,  the  President 
exercised  this  power.  "Every  one," — continues  the  court, — 
"  in  the  military  or  naval  service  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 

♦  Wallace,  2, 121. 
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tion  which  Congress  has  created  for  their  government,  and 
while  thus  serving,  surrenders  his  right  to  be  tried  by  the  civil 
courts.  AU  other  persons  (italics,  the  court's),  citizens  of  States 
where  the  courts  are  open,  if  charged  with  crime,  are  guaran- 
teed the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  This  privilege 
is  a  vital  principle  underlying  the  whole  administration  of 
criminal  justice ;  it  is  not  held  by  sufferance,  (md  ocurmot  he 
frittered  a/way  on  amy  plea  of  State  or  political  necessity  ^ 

We  confess  nothing  in  this  book,  for  reasons  we  have  now 
explained,  has  surprised  us  so  greatly  as  this  comment  of  Mr. 
Bryce.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  less  than  that  it  is  a  total  and 
grave  error  as  to  fact  and  as  to  theory,  as  to  the  past  and  as  to 
the  future. 

The  chapters  from  the  Xth  to  the  XXIst  are  concerned  with 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  government.  Our  author's  capa- 
city for  orderly  analytical  treatment  and  for  subduing  facts  to  a 
perspicuous  arrangement  at  once  intelligible  and  attractive, 
appears  here  to  its  best  advantage.  His  general  estimate  of 
our  actual  Senate  an  upper  House  of  legislation,  seems  to  us 
too  high  absolutely, — ^too  high  also  relatively  to  the  lower 
House.  His  development  of  the  causes  which  he  conceives 
have  made  our  Senate  a  successful  feature  of  our  system,  is 
most  valuable,  the  chief  cause  being  thus  sententiously  put : — 
"  It  is  built  on  a  wide  and  solid  foundation  of  choice  by  the 
people  and  consequent  responsibility  to  them ;"  and  he  regards 
the  chief  object  of  the  constitution  in  providing  the  Senate  to 
be  "  the  creation  of  a  centre  of  gravity  in  the  government,  an 
authority  able  to  correct  and  check  on  the  one  hand  the  "  dem- 
ocratic recklessness  "  of  the  House,  on  the  other,  the  "  monarch- 
ical ambition"  of  the  President"  (vol.  i.,  p.  160).  Mr.  Bryce, 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  not  failed  to  note  the  abuse  covered 
by  the  soft  name — "Senatorial  courtesy," — as  well  as  the 
powerful  impulse  given  to  the  spoils  system,  by  the  Senate 
marketing  its  powers  of  confirmation  and  rejection  of  Presi- 
dential nominations. 

One  remark  of  our  author  upon  the  Senate  we  are  at  an 
entire  loss  to  account  for,  whether  to  attribute  it  to  nai/uetCy  to 
inadvertence,  or  to  a  belief  in  its  strict  truth.     On  page  158, 
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he  sayB :  "  The  Senate  now  contains  many  men  of  great  wealth. 
Some,  an  increasing  number,  are  senators  because  they  are 
rich ;  a  few  a/re  rich  because  they  are  senatorSj^  etc.  The  im- 
plication of  this  phrase  is  plain,  and  we  are  forced  to  think  it  a 
correct  observation  of  our  "  Millionaires'  Club,"  but  our  interest 
here  is  in  its  subjective  cause  and  motive  with  Mr.  Bryce.  As 
it  stands,  it  is  an  attack  not  exceeded  in  boldness  and  direct- 
ness by  any  partisan  newspaper  writer  or  pamphleteer  of  our 
own  coimtry. 

The  difficulty  of  describing  a  constitution  actually  in  opera- 
tion, which  Mr.  Bagehot  has  remarked,  exists  in  describing  the 
Senate, — ^it  is  in  perpetual  flux.  Still,  we  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  for  the  past  twenty  years,  it  has  as  a  body  lagged, 
rather  than  led,  in  the  race  of  ability,  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
political  reform,  and  statemanship,  as  compared  with  the  other 
House,  or  with  the  executive  and  judicial  branches.  This  is 
due  to  causes  which  Mr.  Bryce  observes  merely  as  facts — "  the 
creation  of  a  set  of  traditions  and  a  corporate  spirit,"  and  its 
growing  plutocratic  character  and  tendency.  Since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sumner,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  senator  of 
the  highest  order  of  ability  or  of  the  highest  senatorial  bear- 
ing and  character.  Let  one  who  doubts  this  make  the  attempt. 
The  Senate  has  now  and  has  always  had,  a  number  of  members 
who  by  reason  of  fair  abilities,  long  service,  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion and  observance  of  the  "traditions  "  and  "  corporate  spirit," 
as  well  as  by  habitual  subservience  to  party  spirit,  have  become 
leaders  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  great  party  leaders.  One  need 
not  be  so  invidious  as  to  give  names  in  order  to  verify  this 
opinion.  The  lack  of  legislation  is  by  no  means  one  of  our  chief 
evils,  but  of  wise  legislation  or  of  attempts  or  aims  at  wise 
legislation,  we  have  had  a  plentiful  lack  in  the  Senate. 
Just  now  too,  the  tendencies  seem  downward.  More  and 
more,  the  Senate  is  becoming  what  Mr.  Ingalls  recently  styled 
it,  in  welcoming  a  new  Senator,  —  "The  finest  Club  in 
America." 

The  chapters  on  the  committees  of  Congress,  on  congres- 
sional legislation,  and  on  congressional  finance — XV.,  XVL,  and 
XVII., — are  especially  able  and  valuable.     Our  author  rarely,  if 
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ever,  loses  sight  of  the  broad  difference  between  the  British  Par- 
liament and  our  Congress  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
Parliamentary  omnipotence  is  a  perfectly  accurate  phrase  as  ap- 
plied to  the  English  national  legislature.  Congressional  om- 
nipotence is  precisely  as  great  a  solecism  as  executive  omnipo- 
tence would  be.  The  idea  has  no  place  in  our  system.  Mr. 
Bagehot,  with  his  usual  effectiveness  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, divides  the  British  constitution  into  its  dignified  and  its 
efficient  parts.  "  The  efficient  secret,"  he  says,  "  of  the  British 
Constitution  is  the  close  union,  the  nearly  complete  fusion  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities."  "  The  Cabinet,"  he 
further  observes,  "  is  a  combining  committee, — a  hyphen  which 
joins,  a  hucJde  which  fastens,  the  legislative  part  of  the  State  to 
the  executive  part  of  the  State."  "  The  Americans,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  of  1787  thought  they  were  copying  the  English  con- 
stitution, but  they  were  contriving  a  contrast  to  it."*  He 
describes  our  government  as  a  type  of  composite  governments, 
the  English  as  a  type  of  a  simple  government,  in  which  the 
ultimate  power  on  aU  questions  is  in  the  same  hands,  the  ulti- 
mate authority  in  the  English  constitution  being  "a  newly- 
elected  House  of  Commons."  This  is  admirable  description. 
It  is  lucidity  itself.  K  Mr.  Bryce  has  hit  upon  no  like  illumi- 
nating terms  and  phrases,  he  has  not  overlooked  the  distinctions. 
In  the  light  of  these  contrasts,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  theme,  Mr.  Bryce's  chapter  on  congressional  finance  is  of 
prime  interest.  Nowhere  are  the  contrasts  between  the  British 
parliament  and  our  national  legislature  so  patent  as  in  their 
respective  methods  of  dealing  with  financial  questions,  particu- 
larly the  constant  topics  of  taxation  and  revenue.  While  it  is 
generally  idle  to  try  to  weigh  the  advantages  of  the  one  against 
those  of  the  other, — the  problem  being  one  of  adaptation  or 
suitableness  to  the  history,  habits,  and  conditions  of  the  nation 
or  people, — ^yet  there  are  grounds  on  which  the  British  legisla- 
tive methods  of  finance  seem,  concretely  as  well  as  abstractly, 
wiser,  more  efficient,  and  more  salutary  than  ours.  Here  Mr. 
Bryce  is  at  his  best, — not  so  much  by  way  of  argument  as  of 
elucidation.  He  sees,  and  puts  his  finger  on  the  anomalies  of 
our  congressional  finance.  In  view  of  the  excessive  revenues 
*  English  Ck)nstitiition,  p.  288. 
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under  the  tariff  recently  prevailing,  "  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,"  he  acutely  points  out,  "  have  no  motive  for  adapt- 
ing taxation  to  expenditure."  K  this  be  true, — and  Mr.  Bryce 
makes  its  truth  clear,  if  any  intelligent  man  ever  really  doubted 
it, — is  it  not  the  most  remarkable  present  fact  regarding  the 
American  commonwealth  ?  A  tenet,  a  postulate,  an  axiom,  of 
all  systems  heretofore,  from  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  to  the 
last  Minister  of  Finance  in  any  government  of  Europe,  is  set 
aside,  overthrown,  discarded,  here.  Mr.  Bryce,  though  writing 
only  objectively  of  this  point,  deserves  thanks  for  the  deamess 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  made  this  anomaly  of  our  ad- 
ministration stand  out.  He  states,  moreover,  the  only  reason 
why  we  have  been  able  so  to  defy  the  consequences  of  our  vio- 
lation of  economic  law,  in  these  sentences : 

"  Under  the  system  of  congressional  finance  here  described,  America 
wastes  millions  annually.  But  her  wealth  is  so  great,  her  revenue  so 
elastic,  that  she  is  not  sensible  of  the  loss.  She  has  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  youth,  the  privilege  of  committing  errors,  without  suffering 
from  their  consequences."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  244.) 

Contrary  to  our  antecedent  expectation,  we  regard  the  three 
chapters  of  this  work, — XXII.  to  XXIV.  inclusive, — as  second 
to  no  others  in  grasp  and  development  of  their  theme, — ^the  judi- 
cial system  established  by  and  under  the  constitution.  The 
treatmcDt  is  compendious  but  of  extreme  clearness  and  aptness, 
and  the  chapters  are  crowded  with  judicious  observations  and  re- 
flections. Thus,  he  says :  "  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  American  constitution  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  mass  of 
fringing  decisions  which  explain  it,  is  a  far  more  complete  and  fin- 
ished instrument  than  it  was  when  it  came  fire-new  from  the 
hands  of  the  Convention.  It  is  not  merely  their  work  but  the 
work  of  the  judges,  and  most  of  all  of  one  man,  the  great 
Chief  Justice  Marshall"  (p.  339).  Again,  referring  to  the 
well-known  decisions  (in  1876)  of  the  Granger  Cases,*  he  says, 
with  effective  moderation :  "  I  do  not  presume  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  decisions ;  but  they  evidently  represent  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  sacredness  of  private  rights  and  of  the 
powers  of  a  legislature  from  that  entertained  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  his  contemporaries."  Here  also  he  directs  atten- 
tion to  what  he  evidently  regards  as  a  covert  and  insidious 

*  Munn  ▼.  IdifMm^  and  foUowing  cases  in  94  U.  S. 
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attack  made  on  the  integrity,  authority,  and  independence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1870,  in  the  appointment  of  two 
new  judges  and  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the  first  legal- 
tender  decisions  of  that  court.  He  implies  here,  rather  than 
asserts,  that  resort  was  had,  in  the  mode  of  attack,  to  the  dis- 
credited partisan  practice  of  English  prime  ministers  in  afforcing 
the  House  of  Lords.  "  What  prevents,"  says  our  author  in  con- 
cluding the  XXIVth  chapter,  "  such  assaults  on  the  fundamen- 
tal law — ^assaults  which,  however  immoral  in  substance,  would 
be  perfectly  legal  in  form  ?  Not  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment, for  aJl  its  checks  have  been  evaded.  Not  the  conscience 
of  the  legislature  and  the  President,  for  heated  combatants 
seldom  shrink  from  justifying  the  means  by  the  end.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  of  the  people,  whose  broad  good  sense  and  attach- 
ment to  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution  may  generally 
be  relied  on  to  condemn  such  a  perversion  of  its  forms.  Yet 
if  excitement  has  risen  high  over  the  country,  a  majority  of  the 
people  may  acquiesce  ;  and  then  it  matters  little  whether  what 
is  a  revolution  be  accomplished  by  openly  violating  or  merely 
distorting  the  forms  of  law.  To  the  people  we  come  sooner  or 
later ;  it  is  upon  their  wisdom  and  self-restraint  that  the  star 
bility  of  the  most  cunningly-devised  scheme  of  government 
will  in  the  last  resort  depend."  (vol.  i.,  pp.  359,  360.) 

All  this  is  judicious  and  timely  in  itself,  but  Mr.  Bryce  was 
scarcely  justified  in  connecting  these  strictures  and  observa- 
tions with  the  historical  events  in  1870  to  which  he  refers.  He 
seems  plainly  to  have  understood  that  the  creation  of  two  addi- 
tional judgeships  by  Congress  in  1869  and  the  appointments 
made  by  President  Grant,  were  pre-arranged  parts  of  a  scheme 
to  secure  the  reversal  of  the  legal-tender  decisions  of  1870 ;  but 
no  evidence  exists  which  appears  to  us  to  support  such  a  view, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  the  facts  again  on  record  here. 

In  1866,  Congress,  moved  no  doubt  by  its  antagonism  to 
President  Johnson,  provided  that  no  vacancies  arising  in  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  filled  until  the  number  of  judges 
should  be  reduced  to  seven.  In  April,  1869,  the  number  was 
increased  to  nine,  the  act  to  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  1869.    The  first  legal-tender  cases*  were  decided  in 

*  fiep&um  Y.  Oriswold,  8  Wall.,  608,  and  following  case  in  same  vol. 
VOL.  XIV.  29 
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conference,  November  27th,  1869,  when  the  court  actually  had 
eight  members  present,  the  decisions  being  announced  from  the 
bench  February  7th,  1870,  three  of  the  eight  judges  dissent- 
ing. The  act  increasing  the  number  of  judges,  therefore,  was 
passed  before  the  first  legal-tender  decisions  were  made,  even 
in  conference,  and  the  act  took  effect  before  the  decisions  were 
known  to  the  pubKc. 

Judge  Grier,  one  of  the  members  who  joined  in  the  decisions 
of  November  27th,  1869,  resigned  February  1st,  1870,  and 
Judge  Strong  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  February  18th, 
1870 ;  Judge  Bradley  was  appointed  to  fill  the  additional 
judgeship  under  the  act  referred  to,  March  21st,  1870.  At  the 
same  term  of  the  court,  at  which  the  first  decisions  were  made, 
the  Attomey-G-eneral  acting,  as  is  presumable,  under  suggestion 
or  instruction  of  the  administration,  moved  to  reopen  the 
question ;  the  motion  prevailed  by  the  votes  of  the  two  new 
judges  added  to  those  of  the  three  judges  who  had  dissented 
from  the  first  decisions ;  the  question  was  reargued  and  the 
former  decisions  were  reversed  on  May  1st,  1871,  by  the  votes 
of  the  same  five  judges,  four  judges  dissenting.  These  facts 
are  of  course  of  record  and  undisputed.*  What  is  not  of 
record  and  what  is  disputed,  is  that  the  two  new  judgeships 
were  created,  or  the  two  new  judges  selected,  in  order  to  reach 
this  result.  That  the  President  and  Attomey-Gteneral  regarded 
the  first  decisions  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  unfortunate  in 
their  possible  consequences,  is  not  questioned ;  but  that  they 
contrived,  alone  or  with  others,  to  "  pack  "  the  court  to  secure 
their  reversal,  we  think  is  not  a  warrantable  judgment  upon 
the  facts.  The  true  point  of  criticism  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
willingness  of  the  five  judges  to  reopen  and  reverse  a  solemn 
adjudication  of  the  court  once  made  and  published.  On  this, 
much  may  be  said,  and  speaking  from  our  own  conviction  that 
the  first  decision  was  right  and  the  second  wrong,  as  well  as 
the  conviction  that  such  questions  once  decided  ought  not  to 
be  reopened,  we  deeply  disapprove  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  court  in  1871 ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  idea  or  charge 
that  it  was  a  predetermined  scheme  to  which  the  President,  the 
Attomey-Gteneral,  Congress,  and  the  majority  of  the  court, 
♦  See  11  and  18  Wallace,  pp.  682  and  528  respectively. 
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consciously  lent  themselves,  is  supported  by  any  facts  or  any 
just  inference  from  facts. 

Mr.  Bryce's  Part  Second — sixteen  chapters — is  given  to  the 
description  and  discussion  of  the  State  governments,  under 
which  title  he  also  treats  of  rural  local  government  and  the 
government  of  cities.  He  is  right  in  remarking  the  fact  of 
the  relatively  slight  attention  paid,  by  foreigners  especially, — 
though  the  same  is  true,  to  too  large  a  degree,  of  our  own 
writers, — ^to  this  part  of  the  American  political  system.  We 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  historically  almost  every 
feature  of  our  national  constitution  had  been  tried  in  the  State 
constitutions, — even  the  right  and  duty  of  the  supreme  judica- 
ture to  set  aside  laws  violating  the  fundamental  charter  of  the 
government.*  There  is  no  way,  therefore,  of  studying  the 
Federal  constitution  deeply  or  adequately,  except  through  the 
State  constitutions.  With  the  true  historical  instinct  and 
judgment,  Mr.  Bryce  discerns  the  value  of  this,  and  in  these 
chapters  works  upon  these  lines.  He  allows  himself,  however, 
to  fall  at  once  into  a  statement  and  discussion  of  the  vexed 
question  of  "  sovereignty  "  as  between  our  States  and  Nation, 
and  of  the  right  of  secession  by  the  States  and  coercion  by  the 
United  States.  Americans,  we  think,  will  not  regard  his  state- 
ment of  these  questions  or  his  observations  upon  them,  as  ade- 
quate or  correct.  We  know  it  is  still  common  in  this  country 
to  decry  the  historical  argument  which  is  thought  to  support 
the  view  that  the  Union  is  and  w^  meant  to  be,  indissoluble, 
and  the  constitution  to  warrant  coercion  of  States  or  the  people 
of  States  into  subjection  to  the  national  government.  Thus  a 
recent  biographer  of  Daniel  Webster  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Hayne 
debate : — "  The  weak  places  in  his  armor  were  historical  in 
their  nature  ....  When  the  constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  votes  of  the  States  in  popular  conventions,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country  from  Washington 
and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side,  to  George  Clinton  and  George 
Mason  on  the  other,  who  regarded  the  system  as  anything  but 
an  experiment  entered  upon  by  the  States,  and  from  which 
*  See,  again,  Prof.  JohnBton's  article,  lif  supra. 
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each  and  every  State  had  the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw,  a 
right  which  was  very  likely  to  be  exercised."*  Mr.  Bryce's 
position  is  much  milder,  not  to  say  more  nearly  tenable,  than 
Mr.  Lodge's.  He  says  :  ''  Technically,  the  seceding  States  had 
an  arguable  case ;  and  if  the  point  had  been  one  to  be  decided 
on  the  construction  of  the  constitution  as  a  court  decides  on 
the  construction  of  a  commercial  contract,  they  were  possibly 
entitled  to  judgment."  (vol.  ii.,  p.  87.) 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  at  length  on  the  discussion  of 
these  topics,  least  of  all  to  attempt  to  array  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  framed  and  those  who 
adopted  the  constitution  in  1787  and  1789.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  we  regard  the  historical  argument  as  conclusive 
in  support  of  Mr.  Webster's  contention,  and  this  opinion,  on 
proper  challenge,  we  should  try  to  make  good.  Mr.  Lodge 
is  only  so  far  right  as  this ;  the  States,  the  people  of  the 
States,  the  leaders  of  1787  and  1789,  did  regard  the  consti- 
tution and  its  system  of  government  as  an  experiment. 
They  had  infinite  solicitude  as  to  its  working  and  results. 
They  knew  it  must  depend  for  its  success  and  permanence  on 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  States  who  collectively  or 
aggregately  were  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless 
no  man  in  1789  dreamed  of  forcing  the  new  government  on 
the  States.  Its  ratification  was  made  conditional  on  the  assent, 
in  the  prescribed  mode,  of  nine  States.  It  could  not  of  neces- 
sity be  made  to  last  after  its  repudiation  by  a  physical  majority 
of  the  States  or  of  the  people.  It  could  not  to-day  ;  nor  could 
any  other  government. 

But  historical  evidence,  as  little  as  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, shows  that  any  State  or  men  in  1789  conceded  or  asserted 
the  right  of  "  each  and  every  State  to  peaceably  withdraw." 
We  know  of  no  evidence  warranting  or  even  giving  color  for, 
such  a  statement.  Our  government  was  one  of  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  governed,  from  the  first;  it  is  so  now;  it  must 
remain  so.  But  from  1789  to  1861,  the  people  had  given  their 
consent  and  the  government  which  was  the  result  of  their 
consent,  was  in  1861  clothed  with  the  perfect  right,  as  it  had 
always  been  since  1789,  to  enforce  its  authority,  by  all  the 

*  H.  C.  Lodge  in  Daniel  Webster,  Am.  Statesmen  Series,  p.  176. 
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means  granted  by  the  constitution,  over  all  the  territory  and 
people  of  which  it  had  once  acquired  sovereignty  as  a  govern- 
ment. The  sufficiency  of  a  majority  to  create  and  empower  a 
government  is  a  postulate  in  our  system.  Only  a  majority, — 
not  all — of  the  people  represented  in  the  State  conventions 
consented  to  or  ratified  the  constitution.  No  State  was  forced 
to  ratify,  but  when  ratification  by  a  majority  of  a  State  conven- 
tion took  place,  all  the  people  of  that  State  were  bound,  and 
we  know  of  no  historical  evidence  impeaching  this  view. 
Secession  was,  therefore,  not  an  "arguable"  cause.  It  was 
revolution.  Its  argument  was  force ;  its  right,  the  right  only 
of  revolution. 

We  deplore  unsound  views  on  this  point,  but  if  they  exist, 
we  are  not  sorry  to  see  them  put  forward,  especially  by  our 
own  countrymen.  Put  in  the  form  finally  stated  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
his  question  is  no  question  to  Americans :  "  When  is  a  majority 
entitled  to  use  force  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  minority  in  the 
same  political  body  with  itself  f  (vol.  ii.,  p.  515.)  There  can 
be  but  one  answer, — "whenever  the  majority  sees  fit."  A 
majority  of  the  people  is  the  people.  A  majority  may  not  use 
its  power ;  but  it  is  never,  in  our  system,  without  the  power  to 
coerce  the  minority  to  obedience  to  the  constitution,  and  laws 
passed  pursuant  to  the  constitution.  If  this  be  not  so,  our 
system  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  system  of  government 

Mr.  Bryce's  treatment  of  the  whole  topic  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments is  copious,  learned,  and  intelligent,  and  bristles  with 
points  which  we  should  gladly  touch  upon,  if  space  allowed. 

The  third  general  division  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  the  forces 
which  operate  the  government, — the  party  system,  and  public 
opinion — is  not  the  least  important  or  interesting.  The  power 
of  parties;  their  control  of  men,  official  and  unofficial;  the 
methods  of  our  parties ;  the  dangers  and  abuses  now  existing 
and  those  on  the  horizon ;  the  portentous  spoils  system  which 
is  the  outgrowth  of  parties ;  bribery  and  election  frauds,  on  the 
one  hand,  so  candidly,  wisely,  and  fearlessly  treated  in  Chapter 
LXV. ;  the  power  and  value  of  public  opinion ;  the  analysis  of 
its  sources  and  forms ;  the  effects  on  the  government  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  some  of  the  high  topics  of  this  division* 
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Our  author  everywhere  regards  public  opinion  in  America  as 
specially  predominating  and  salutary.  "In  no  country,"  he 
says,  "  is  public  opinion  so  powerful  (is  in  the  United  States ; 
in  no  country  can  it  be  so  well  studied."  (vol.  iii.,  p.  11). 
"Toward  this  goal  ('government  by  public  opinion'),  the 
Americans  have  marched  with  steady  steps,  unconsciously  a^ 
well  as  consciously.  No  other  people  now  stands  so  near  it." 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  22).  "Towering  over  Presidents  and  State  gov- 
ernors, over  Congress  and  State  legislatures,  over  conventions 
and  the  vast  machinery  of  party,  public  opinion  stands  out,  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  great  source  of  power,  the  master  of 
servants  who  tremble  before  it."  (vol.  iii.,  p.  26). 

One  chapter  in  Mr.  Bryce's  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
public  opinion  in  America  is  entitled  "The  fatalism  of  the 
multitude."  It  is  a  chapter  of  much  interest,  the  result  of  a 
curious  and  somewhat  esoteric  analysis  or  view  of  the  facts  and 
appearances  which  seem  to  have  suggested  it.  Our  author 
identifies  it  at  first  with  "  what  is  commonly  called  the  Tyranny 
of  the  Majority,"  since  it  "  disposes  men  to  acquiesce  in  the 
rule  of  numbers."  Remarking  that  "  no  race  is  naturally  less 
disposed  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  life  than  is  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can," he  still  thinks  that  "  even  in  this  people  the  conditions  of 
life  and  politics  have  bred  a  sentiment  or  tendency  which 
seems  best  described  by  the  name  of  fatalism."  (vol.  iii.,  p.  115). 
In  immediate  juxtaposition,  he  uses,  apparently  as  equivalents 
of  fatalism,  the  terms  "  self-reliance,"  "  independence,"  "  indi- 
vidualism," "personal  consequence,"  and  other  like  terms. 
We  have  read  Mr.  Bryce's  ratiocination  at  this  point  with 
highly  aroused  interest  and  have  interrogated  ourself  whether 
there  were  really  anything  in  it,  anything  which  answered  to 
the  thing  described  or  to  the  description.  We  are  not  unwill- 
ing to  be  shown  a  new  thing,  albeit  it  has  been  for  long  under 
our  eyes. 

Mr.  Bryce's  fatalism  is,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it,  a 
new  species  of  fatalism.  As  the  conclusion  of  some  philoso- 
phizing, he  finds  that  the  basis  of  our  fatalism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  "  the  belief  in  the  right  of  the  majority  lies  very  near  to 
the  belief  that  the  majority  must  be  right."  (p.  121).  Kow,  if 
this  be  fatalism,  are  the  Americans,  characteristically  or  to  any 
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appreciable  degree,  subject  to  it  ?  We  mufit  answer  that  we 
think  not,  neitlier  tlie  more  intelligent  nor  the  less  intelligent. 
The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  is  cordially  admitted  and 
firmly  held  in  the  United  States,  but  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to 
find  any  evidence,  any  facts,  which  seem  to  support  the  view 
of  Mr.  Bryce.  He  presents  none ;  his  chapter  is  a  pure  tissue 
of  ratiocination  or  speculation.  But  if  we  "  descend  from  this 
top  of  speculation,"  what  do  we  find?  A  fatalistic  acquies- 
cence in  the  judgment  of  the  majority?  A  discouraged, 
reluctant,  or  weak  assent  of  the  defeated  minority  to  the 
ommscience  or  even  ordinary  wisdom,  of  the  majority?  Our 
observation  answers,  No.  We  fijid  deeply  rooted  in  the  same 
soil  with  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  the 
doctrine,  firmly  acted  on  ordinarily  by  aU  classes  of  our  great 
electorate  and  people,  that  for  aU  purposes  except  ajs  a  source 
of  government,  a  working  rule  of  administration,  "  one,  with 
Ood,  is  a  majority ;"  that  at  the  audit  of  reason,  of  morals,  of 
conscience,  votes  are,  as  Carlyle  mourned  that  they  were  not, 
"  weighed^  not  co^wntedP  Nothing  can  exceed  the  confidence 
with  which  we  reject  Mr.  Bryce's  reflections  at  this  point. 
The  less  intelligent  Americans  are  not  more  subject  to  what 
our  author  calls  fatalism,  than  the  more  intelligent.  What  is 
discontent  or  petty  rebellion  with  the  former,  is  disapproval 
and  high  resolve  to  make  might  mean  right  by  the  same  rule 
of  the  majority,  with  the  latter. 

With  Mr.  Bryce's  succeeding  chapter  on  the  "  Tyranny  of 
the  Majority,"  we  are  in  hearty  agreement.  With  Tocqueville, 
whose  searching  words  he  quotes — "  La  majorite  trace  un  cerde 
formidable  autov/r  de  la  pensee.  Au  dedams  de  ces  li/ndteSj 
Tecri/oain  est  Ubre,  mms  malheur  a  lui  ^il  ose  en  sort4/r^ — he 
finds  in  this  fact  one  of  the  chief  stains  on  our  history,  and,  we 
cannot  help  adding,  he  acquits  us  too  easily  of  some  degree  of 
like  tyranny  at  present.     (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  141,  142). 

Though  we  must  pause  here,  we  devoutly  wish  every  Ameri- 
can might  read  and  re-read  Chapters  XCV.  and  XCVI.  on  "  The 
true  faidts  of  American  Democracy,"  and  "  The  Strength  of 
American  Democracy."  Our  praise  here  shall  be  ungrudging 
and  immixed.     The  entire  chapters  are  faithful,  just,  tonic,  in- 
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spiring,  and  may  well  close  our  examination  of  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  already  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  of  a  modem  magazine  Article. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  and  value  of  Mr.  Bryce's  work  we 
have  decided  opinions  which,  after  some  criticisms  and  a  few 
strictures,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  set  forth.  We  rate  it  for 
accuracy  of  information,  for  variety  and  fulness  of  research, 
for  fairness  and  sobriety  of  opinions,  and  for  unbiased  conclu- 
sions, among  the  great  books  of  the  day.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  our  criticisms  might  lessen  the  estimate  it  has 
already  won  or  which  it  might  hereafter  win  and  hold.  But 
we  will  be  candid ;  in  a  purely  literary  or  a  purely  forensic  aspect, 
this  book  cannot  rank  at  aU  with  several  other  English  books 
which  discuss  our  constitution,  government,  and  institutions. 
The  even,  clear,  fine,  teicture  both  of  style  and  thought  is  want- 
ing. We  name  here  Maine's  "  Popular  Government,"  Bage- 
hot's  "English  Constitution,"  and  Dicey's  "Law  of  the  (En- 
glish) Constitution."  These  writers  are  all  great  masters  of 
thought  and  style.  Indeed,  it  is  our  long-settled  opinion  that 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  style,  for  the  purposes  to  which  he  has  put 
it,  is  absolutely  unsurpassed  anywhere.  Mr.  Bryce's  book  has 
almost  no  resemblance,  in  this  great  respect,  to  the  works  we 
have  named.  He  has  painted  a  vast  canvas :  in  it  he  has  set  a 
great  number  of  figures ;  the  meajsurements  and  proportions  are 
generally  accurate ;  the  separate  items  of  the  painting  may  be 
exactly  drawn ;  but  we  miss  the  precise  effect  of  a  great  picture. 
It  is  necessarily  too  crowded  for  the  best  art,  has  too  many 
figures  or  points  of  attention,  lacks  the  subtle  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  as  weU  as  the  total  impression,  of  a  true  masterpiece. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  work  ;  we  receive  it  with  respect 
and  gratitude ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  noble-minded,  true  friend, 
one  who  has  treated  us  here  with  high  friendship,  and  in  doing 
this  work  has  well  earned  our  praise  and  respect.  But  now,  to 
understand  what  we  mean  by  our  qualifications  of  praise,  let 
one  take  down  one's  "Democracy  in  America."  Here  is  a 
great  style,  even  as  seen  in  translations.  Here  too,  in  spite  of 
a  recent  critic's  remark  of  its  "  simple  philosophizing,"  is  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher  and  prophet,  and  the  hand  of  an  artist. 
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The  work  is  imperishable ;  for  it  has  what  Mr.  Lowell  tells  ns 
is  the  only  warrant  of  permanence  in  literature — style, — ^that 
literary  something  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  or  which,  in 
the  fine  phrase  of  Buffon,  "  is  the  man  himself."  One  passage 
from  "  Democracy  in  America,"*  will  best  point  this  contrast 
and  close  our  review : — 

"  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  absolute  monarchy  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of 
the  oligarchical  and  feudal  liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  Never 
were  the  notions  of  right  more  completely  confounded  than  in 

the  midst  of  the  splendor  and  literature  of  Europe 

And  at  the  very  time,  those  principles,  which  were  scorned  or 
unknown  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  proclaimed  in  the 
deserts  of  the  New  World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  future 
creed  of  a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  human 
reason  were  put  into  practice  by  a  community  so  humble  that 
not  a  statesman  condescended  to  attend  to  it ;  and  a  legislation 
without  precedent  was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagination 
of  the  citizens.  In  the  bosom  of  this  absolute  democracy, 
which  had  as  yet  brought  forth  neither  generals,  nor  philoso- 
phers, nor  authors,  a  man  might  stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free 
people  and  pronounce  amid  general  acclamations  the  following 
fine  definition  of  liberty : — 

"Nor  would  I  have  you  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own  liberty. 
There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both  by  men  and 
beasts  to  do  what  they  list ;  and  this  liberty  is  inconsistent  with 
authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint ;  by  this  liberty  '  8umtM  omvM^ 
deterioTres  ;^  'Tis  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  ordi- 
nances of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a 
federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority ;  it  is  a 
liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good ;  for  this  liberty,  you  are 
to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives,  and  whatever  crosses  it  is 
not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  ia  maintained  in  a 
way  of  subjection  to  authority ;  and  the  authority  set  over  you  will, 
in  all  the  administrations  for  your  good,  be  quietly  submitted  unto  by 
all  but  such  as  have  the  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their 
true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring  at  the  honor  and  power  of  authority,  "f 

From  such  conceptions  of  civil  liberty  and  government,  our 
nation  chiefly  took  its  rise  and  early  strength.     Its  youth  is  past ; 

*  Reeves'  Translation,  p.  42. 

f  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  Mather's  Magnalia  Ch.  Am.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18. 
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its  years  roll  into  the  centimes ;  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
nations  and  excites  the  hopes  of  patriots  and  philanthropists, — 
the  generons  and  thonghtfnl  of  all  lands; — each  generation 
as  it  passes  cu^ross  the  stage  will  make  or  mar  its  fortune 
and  destiny ;  but  our  generation  may  weU  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Bryce  for  his  impulse  towards  what  is  good,  and  his  warn- 
ing of  what  is  evil,  in  our  government,  our  institutions,  and 
our  people. 

D.  H.  Chambeblain. 
New  York  City. 
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Abticlk   m.— professor  JOHN  F.  WEIR    ON    "THE 
NATURE   AND  MEANS  OF  REVELATION." 

The  Way:  The  Nature  amd  Meam^  of  Revelation.  By  John 
F.  Weir,  M.A.,  N.A.,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Yale  University.  Boston  and  New  York :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     1889. 

This  volume  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  earnest  thought ; 
it  evinces  great  familiarity  with  the  Bible  to  which  it  continually 
and  reverentially  appeals  as  of  decisive  authority ;  and  it  breathes 
throughout  a  devout  and  Christian  spirit.  It  makes  a  profound 
impression  on  the  reader  of  the  truths  that  the  most  fimdamen- 
tal. reality  in  the  universe  is  Spirit;  that  God  is  very  near  to 
man,  immanent  and  active  in  the  material  universe  and  in  the 
soul  of  man  and  in  the  spiritual  system  to  which  man  belongs ; 
and  that  no  man  can  realize  his  true  end,  his  normal  condition, 
and  his  real  well-being  without  union  with  God.  Thus  its 
doctrine  is  at  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  Sadduceeism  of  this 
day  which  acknowledges  no  reality  except  what  is  perceivable 
by  the  senses.  And  it  reaches  the  conclusion  that  miracles, 
instead  of  implying  a  violation  of  law  and  being  contrary  to 
reason  and  so  a  burden  oppressive  to  Christian  faith,  come 
from  the  sphere  of  deepest  reality,  the  spiritual,  and  are  accord- 
ant with  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe,  with  its  most 
fundamental  and  comprehensive  laws  and  with  its  highest  ideal 
and  end.  Thus  the  volume  aims  to  remove  the  practical  im- 
reality  to  many  minds  of  God  and  the  spiritual  world,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  skepticism  find  the  soil  for  rank  and  prolific 
growth. 

In  seeking  these  practical  results  the  author  takes  imtenable 
positions.  Positions  resembling  these  have  been  held  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  history  of  the  church.  But  the  author  of 
the  volume  before  us  has  evidently  worked  them  out  afresh  by 
his  own  thinking.  The  criticism  of  his  work  must  be  that  all 
the  truth  and  all  the  good  practical  results  which  it  presents 
are  better  secured  by  other  lines  of  thought  more  accordant 
with  sound  philosophy  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 
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The  author  conceives  of  man  as  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  the 
physical,  the  psychical,  and  the  spiritual  man.  Man  is  bom 
into  a  natural  life,  including  both  the  physical  and  the  psychi- 
caL  By  virtue  of  his  psychical  endowments  he  is  capable  of 
moral  consciousness  and  judgment.  But  his  spirit  is  divine, 
imparted  in  regeneration.  ^^  Through  a  natural  birth  man  is 
but  an  existing  soul,  half  created,  not  yet  '  made  alive  f  he  is 
organically  prepared  for  life,  but  not  reaUy  quickened  until  he 
receives  *  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God.'  By  this  means  a  '  new 
man '  is  formed  in  the  soul ;  it  is  not  the  old  man  made  over, 
but  a  distinct  creation  ensues  to  which  the  old  is  '  conformed ' 

or  *  conjoined,'  as  its  outward  or  natural  personality It  is 

not  a  human  spirit  that  is  quickened  into  life,  but  the  one  only 
Spirit  is  imparted  to  the  soul,  being  individualized  in  man  as  it 
was  in  Christ;  and  this  individualized  or  human  Spirit  is 
divine."  (pp.  42,  43.)  "  For  there  is  one  only  Spirit,  which  is 
God."  Man  was  not  created  a  spiritual  being  and  is  not  so  at 
birtli ;  he  is  then  "  merely  a  psychic  vessel,  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Spirit  when  imparted  by  Christ;  'and  they 
shall  be  filled  like  bowls.' ....  The  soul  is  the  human  ego,  the 
basis  of  the  natural  man ;  and  the  natural  man  is  wholly  an 
*  unsanctified  vessel.' "  (pp.  25,  49.)  A  somewhat  similar  view 
was  held  by  Rothe,  from  which  he  inferred  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality. 

But  if  man  is  not  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a  personal 
spirit  before  regeneration,  if  he  is  only  the  natural  man,  but 
half-created,  he  cannot  be  a  free-agent ;  he  cannot  be  on  proba- 
tion ;  he  has  not  the  powers  essential  to  know  God,  to  choose 
between  God  and  self  as  his  supreme  object.  He  is  no  more  a 
factor  in  the  new  creation  or  new  birth  than  he  was  in  his  first 
creation  or  his  natural  birth.  The  conception  is  also  tinctured 
with  Pantheism.  The  one  and  only  Spirit  that  is  God  indi- 
viduah'zes  itself  in  a  man ;  "  and  this  individualized  spirit  in 
man  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father"  (p.  256).  The  per- 
sonal ego  of  the  man  is  lost  in  God.  This  is  also  a  common 
characteristic  of  mysticism.  Even  Mohammedism,  which  by 
its  barrenness  is  a  religion  least  of  aU  fitted  to  nourish  mys- 
ticism, has  its  mystics.  A  Sufi,  after  long  meditation  and  self- 
abnegation,  awakes  in  rapture  in  the  thought  that  he  himself  is 
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Gk)d.     The  same  tincture  of  pantheism  appears  in  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  all  which  is  tme  and  of  good  practical  influence  in  this 
doctrine  is  equally  attained  in  the  doctrine  that  a  man  is  bom 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  personal  spirit  potential  in  him ;  that 
these  as  he  grows  are  developed  in  conscious  action ;  that  thus 
he  is  a  free  agent  able  to  do  right  or  to  do  wrong,  to  accept 
Clod's  grace  or  to  refuse  it ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  him 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  compasses  him  with  the 
gracious  influences  of  God's  redeeming  love ;  and  that  the  man 
may  accept  the  proffered  grtwe,  may  open  his  heart  to  receive 
and  bow  his  will  to  obey  the  heavenly  influence.  Thus  he 
comes,  not  into  identity  of  being  with  Gbd,  but  into  a  moral 
and  spiritual  union  by  Ood's  grace  laying  hold  of  him  and  his 
laying  hold  of  God's  grace  in  faith.  Thus  he  comes  into  his 
normal  condition  of  imion  with  God,  through  which  aU  his 
powers  and  susceptibilities  are  normally  developed.  Thus  the 
distinct  personality  of  the  man  is  retained,  yet  God  dwells  and 
works  in  him  and  he  is  a  worker  together  with  God. 

The  threefold  distinction  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is  used  to 
explain  what  Paul  calls  the  spiritual  body.  As  the  psychical 
man  is  in  the  physical  body,  so  the  spirit  is  in  the  psychical 
body,  using  the  psychical  powers  of  reflection  and  action,  as 
the  psychical  soul  in  life  had  used  the  senses  and  powers  of  the 
physical  body.  Hence  the  psychical  body  separated  from  the 
physical  acquires  a  relative  independence  of  space,  so  that  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion  is  analogous  to  the  swiftness  of  thought. 
''  For  the  natural  man  is  a  personal  manifestation  of  the  soul  in 
a  natural  world,  clothed  in  a  physical  body ;  but  the  spiritual 
man,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  become  an  angel  of  God,  is  a  per- 
sonal manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  a  spiritual  realm,  clothed 
in  a  psychical  body.  The  physical  body  is  a  key  to  the  forces 
and  substances  of  the  natural  world,  while  the  psychical  body 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  spiritual  world At  dissolu- 
tion the  former  f aUs  away  from  the  latter  and  reveals  a  corre- 
sponding organism  invisible  to  the  physical  eye,  but  of  which 
the  Scriptures  abound  in  illustration ;  the  ^  opening  of  the  eyes' 
of  seers  and  prophets,  enabling  them  to  discern  the  forms  of  a 
spiritual  realm,  is  the  uncovering  of  the  psychic  senses  of  this 
•  interior  organism  in  man."  (pp.  48,  49.) 
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As  to  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  man,  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  the  author  recognizes  it  as  having  its  basis  in  God's 
action  npon  and  among  men,  the  historical  record  of  which 
begins  with  Abraham.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this 
volume  to  discuss  the  history.  This  certainly  would  be  a  great 
omission,  if  the  aim  had  been  to  discuss  God's  revelation  of 
himself  in  its  full  significance.  For  God's  historical  action  in 
the  providential  and  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  pre- 
eminently in  the  redemption  of  men  from  sin,  culminating  in 
Christ  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  its  primary  and 
deepest  significance.  *  But  the  author  in  treating  of  revelation 
confines  himself  to  the  supernatural  disclosure  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  which  he  regards  as  constituting  distinctively 
the  Word  of  God.  For  this  he  finds  three  modes  of  operation. 
The  first  is  revelation :  tilings  seen  and  heard  from  a  spiritual 
or  heavenly  realm ;  visions  and  the  like  direct  communications. 
The  second  is  inspiration :  the  communication  of  the  divine 
word  or  teaching  through  the  mind  of  a  prophet.  The  third 
is  illimiination :  this  simply  raises  the  human  mind  to  appre- 
hend as  of  itself  things  which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
natural  thought  (p.  64).  He  thinks  the  tendency  of  the  present 
time  is  to  recognize  the  third  of  these,  as  the  only  means  of 
prophetic  operation  acceptable  to  the  natural  understanding. 

As  a  basis  for  accepting  and  interpreting  the  Bible  as  the 
revelation  of  God,  he  regards  it  necessary  to  presuppose  a  vivid 
sense  of  God's  continuous  action  in  the  imiverse  and  of  his  con- 
tinuous presence  and  action  in  human  history  and  himian  life. 
And  "  the  revelation  has  in  view  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a 
higher  consciousness  in  man ;  it  marks  the  passage  of  the  soul 
from  a  carnal  through  a  moral  to  a  spiritual  state,  which  is  the 
'  kingdom  of  God.' "  (p.  104.)  In  this  way  man's  receptivity 
of  spiritual  communications  is  quickened  and  he  becomes  capa- 
ble of  receiving  larger  revelations  of  God.  At  the  same  time 
in  the  exercise  of  this  higher  spiritual  sense  he  can  see  a  deeper 
spiritual  significance  underlying  the  form  of  the  revelation. 
Therefore  "revelation  being  ever  in  advance  of  the  human 
understanding,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  its  truths  should 
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1)6  veiled  in  symbok  having  an  outward  or  natural  sense,  as 
well  as  an  inward  or  spiritual  meaning."  (p.  4.)  "  The  faith 
of  the  multitude  ever  moves  forward  on  a  lower  plane  where 
truth  is  gauged  by  the  natural  understanding  and  is  outwardly 
sustained  by  dogma."  (p.  113.)  Therefore  "Allegory  and 
parable  are  popular  forms  of  expression  by  which  the  truths  of 
revelation  are  tempered,  as  it  were,  to  the  natural  understand- 
ing in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  enlightenment.  In  them  the 
spiritual  intention  lies  hid  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  is 

brought  to  light  in  an  awakened  spiritual  consciousness 

Thus  imder  the  figure  of  familiar  things  moral  and  spiritual 
truths,  which  constitute  the  word  of  God,  lie  hid."  (p.  4.) 
All  the  history  of  Israel  before  Christ  "  may  be  regarded  as 
one  vast  representative  symbol  of  the  moral  redemption  of  the 
soul,  preparatory  to  its  being  quickened  by  the  Spirit  imparted 
through  Christ."  (p.  104.)  Thus  the  author  admits  the  prin- 
ciple of  allegoric  interpretation  which  from  Origen's  time 
onward  has  occasionally  made  its  appearance  in  the  church. 
He  seems  to  assume  something  like  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of 
correspondences  as  underlying  the  true  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  He  fails  to  give  the  full  significance  of  the  fact 
that  underlying  all  special  communications  of  truth  to  individ- 
uals is  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  his  grand  course  of  his- 
torical action  in  the  redemption  of  man  from  sin  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  kingdom,  culminating  in  Christ  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
Through  this  action  God  was  revealing  himseK,  his  own  char- 
acter, plan,  and  design,  as  a  man  reveals  himself,  his  character 
and  aims  through  his  action.  And  in  this  action  he  was  edu- 
cating and  developing  man  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  revelation  might  not 
have  been  adequately  understood  at  the  time.  But  it  was  not 
of  the  nature  of  symbol  or  allegory,  but  of  historical  action,  the 
fuller  meaning  of  which  is  unfolded  in  the  progress  of  the  action, 
as  the  significance  of  an  acorn  is  unfolded  in  the  growth  of  the 
oak.  In  connection  with  this  revelation  of  himself  in  historical 
action,  he  directly  communicated  truth  through  visions,  through 
the  inspiration  of  prophets,  and  the  illumination  of  human 
minds,  thus  throwing  light  on  the  significance  of  his  historical 
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action.  And  when  in  the  fuhiess  of  time  God  comes  in  Chiist 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  we  have  above  all  the  reve- 
lation in  Christ  himself,  the  living  word,  and  its  elucidation  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles.  The  latter,  under 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  declare  further  the  significance  of 
Christ's  work,  and  expound  the  things  which  Christ  refrained 
from  teaching,  when  he  said,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now;"  at  the  same  time  he 
promised  that  the  Spirit,  about  to  come,  "  sh«dl  glorify  me ;  for 
he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you ;  he  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth."  And  so  far  as  in  these  teachings 
use  has  been  made  of  symbols,  types,  allegories,  fables,  para- 
bles, or  rhetorical  figures,  we  interpret  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  interpretation.  And  in  thus  recognizing  God's  histori- 
cal action  culminating  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  he 
sends,  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  its  action  on  us  and 
our  action  in  it  is  more  present  to  us  and  more  clearly  revealed 
than  in  any  allegorical  interpretation. 

As  to  visions,  the  author  regards  them  as  the  mere  opening 
of  the  psychic  eye  to  see  the  spiritual  reality  always  present 
though  unseen.  Thus  he  explains  the  transfiguration  of  Christ. 
"  The  revelation  was  not  a  miraculous  disturbance  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  but  simply  an  uncovering  of  that  which 
is  hidden  from  the  outward  eye,  revealing  the  truth  as  it  really 
is  in  all  its  divine  fulness."  (p.  208).  "  When  it  is  once  clearly 
understood  that  these  manifestations  are  a  revelation  and  not  a 
special  miracle,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  thingfs  in  heaven 
and  earth  are  simply  brought  to  light  by  Christ."  (p.  212.) 

Because  the  psychical  in  man  is  not  the  Spirit,  but  a  power 
common  to  all  men,  the  exercise  of  psychic  vision  and  powers 
do  not  prove  that  the  person  is  actuated  by  the  Spirit  or  is 
declaring  a  spiritual  revelation.  There  may  be  false  prophets. 
Hence  the  apostolic  exhortation  was  necessary,  Believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God.  And 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Paul,  under  clearer  teaching  of 
the  Spirit,  disregarded  the  prophecies  of  the  disciples  at  Tyre, 
of  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  and  of  Agabus,  warning  him 
not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  From  the  same  point  of  view  the 
author  explains  the  demoniacal  possessions. 
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Id  respect  to  miracles  he  says :  ^^  The  Master  set  no  limit  to 
the  will-power  when  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith ;  and  it  may 
yet  be  discerned  that  miracles,  so  termed,  are  the  natural  efforts 
of  a  wiU  united  to  the  divine;  not  a  special  endowment  of 
power,  but  the  common  heritage  of  man,  if  he  wiU  but  believe." 
(p.  239.)  "  To  discern  in  the  revelation  of  Christ,  not  a  special 
or  miraculous  dispensation,  but  an  orderly  bringing  to  light  of 
eternal  truth,  common  alike  to  all  who  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
will  explain  the  meaning  of  his  words :  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  who  beHeveth  on  me,  the  works  which  I  do  shall 
he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because 
I  go  unto  the  Father.' "  (p.  407.)  As  to  the  distinction  of  psy- 
chichal  manifestations  from  spiritual,  the  author  says:  ^^By 
regarding  psychical  manifestations  as  spiritual,  man  has  often 
confounded  preternatural  things  with  heavenly,  and  it  is  from 
this  confusion  of  mind  that  superstitions  spring  forth.  But 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  distinction  between  soul  and 
spirit  will  yet  be  more  clearly  drawn  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  great  gain  of  the  spiritual  consciousness. 
Those  prevalent  vague  ideas  which  regard  the  world  of  spirits 
as  an  unknowable,  formless  void,  without  organic  connection 
with  the  earthly  state,  will  then  give  place  to  true  conceptions 
based  on  the  verified  concrete  evidence  of  scripture ;  and  the 
things  which  were  true  for  the  prophet  will  then  be  recognized 
as  substantial  realities  for  all  time,  though  transcending  the 
scope  of  a  philosophy  which  does  not  rise  above  the  data  sup- 
plied by  the  physical  senses."  (pp.  93,  94.) 

In  the  closing  chapters  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  book 
are  applied  to  determine  our  conceptions  of  the  risen  and 
glorified  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Samuel  Harbis. 
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Abticle  IV.— in  MEMORIAM :   REV.   DAVID  TRUM- 
BULL, D.D.,  OF  VALPARAISO,   CHILL 

On  the  first  day  of  last  February,  there  died  in  Valparaiso, 
the  principal  port  of  the  Republic  of  Chili  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  graduate  of  Yale  who  was  known  personally  to  many 
of  the  older  readers  of  this  Review ;  and  whose  name,  though 
he  went  out  many  years  ago  from  his  alma  rruUer^  has  never 
ceased  to  be  remembered  here  with  an  affectionate  interest. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  those  who  knew  him  in  his  college  days 
to  learn  that  his  death  called  out  in  that  distant  city  a  demon- 
stration of  popular  respect  which  is  not  common  anywhere; 
but  which,  among  an  exclusively  Spanish-speaking  people,  is 
certainly  something  extremely  unusual. 

The  Rev.  David  Trumbull,  D.D.,  of  whom  we  speak, 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  patriotic 
Governor  of  Connecticut  through  all  the  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  to  whom  Washington  so  often  turned  in  the  days 
of  deepest  darkness  and  trouble  for  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
of  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  warm 
affection  as  "  Brother  Jonathan."  It  is  known  to  all  how  that 
name  became  historic — ^being  caught  up  at  once  by  the  popular 
enthusiasm  and  transferred  to  the  fatherland  itself.  Going 
back  still  further  in  the  genealogy  of  David  Trumbull — which 
is  rich  with  the  names  of  others  who  have  been  distinguished 
in  all  the  walks  of  life — it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  family 
was  originally  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  stock.  His  first  American 
ancestors  were  John  Alden  and  that  "Puritan  maiden,  Pris- 
ciUa,"  who  have  been  made  immortal  in  American  literature 
by  Mr.  Longfellow.  A  descent  from  an  honorable  ancestry 
may  properly  be  mentioned  only  when  the  characteristics  and 
principles,  which  made  the  ancestors  themselves  illustrious,  are 
worthily  maintained  and  exemplified  by  those  who  are  descended 
from  them.  David  Trumbull  was  not  only  of  the  "  Mayfiower  " 
stock  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  "  Mayflower"  stamp ;  and,  after 
more  than  two  centuries  have  passed,  he  has  reflected  additional 
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honor  upon  the  memory  of  those  of  his  progenitors  who  helped 
to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  New  England. 

The  parents  of  David  Trumbull  had  intended  him  for  a 
mercantile  career ;  so,  on  arriving  at  a  suitable  age,  a  position 
was  secured  for  him  in  New  York.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
his  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  very  different  kind  of  life.  He 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly,  after  pursuing  the  proper  studies,  he  came  to 
New  Haven,  and  entered  the  class  which  graduated  in  1842. 
While  here,  the  connection  of  his  family  with  that  of  the  elder 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  gave  him  exceptional  opportunities 
for  making  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  ofi^ered  by  the  coUege. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  materials  which  will  enable  us 
to  f oUow  with  any  particularity  the  details  of  his  student-life ; 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  what  we  ourselves 
remember  of  the  impression  that  he  made  upon  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  In  all  that  he  said  or  did  there  was 
displayed  a  certain  nobility  of  character  which  was  the  more 
attractive  as  it  seemed  so  natural  to  him.  He  had  a  rich  vein 
of  humor ;  and  we  will  add — as  it  seems  to  have  been  a  charac- 
teristic that  was  often  made  a  subject  of  remark  wherever  he 
went  during  all  his  life — ^his  face  wore  a  peculiarly  joyous 
expression,  which  was  quite  remarkable,  and  gave  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  genial  smile  with  which  he  always  greeted 
those  to  whom  he  spoke.  Yet  the  impression  which  he  gave 
to  aU  was  that  of  a  man  of  marked  independence  of  character, 
and  no  one  could  even  then  have  doubted  that  he  possessed,  and 
would  retain  through  life,  the  fuU  courage  of  his  convictions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  minute  analysis  of  his 
character.  Our  object  is  rather  to  show,  if  possible,  what  kind 
of  man  he  was  when  he  was  prepared  for  his  life  work,  after 
his  mind  had  been  expanded  and  strengthened  by  the  years 
devoted  to  study  and  mental  discipline.  Fortunately  a  little 
"  memorial,"  which  lies  before  us,  which  was  printed  in  Val- 
paraiso just  after  his  death  by  his  friends  in  that  city,  enables 
us  to  do  what  we  wish.  In  this  '*  memorial,"  we  find  an  extract 
from  a  journal  which  he  kept  in  those  early  years  of  his  life, 
which  presents  the  man  as  he  was.  He  had  been  invited 
by  the  "Foreign  Evangelical  Society"  to  go  to  Valparaiso  to 
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preach  to  the  English  and  American  merchants,  sailors,  and 
other  English-speaking  people  who  were  gathered  there  for 
conmiercial  pmposes.  In  the  near  prospect  of  entering  upon 
this  field  of  labor,  he  made  a  new  and  serious  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  God ;  and,  as  he  says,  in  order  "that 
he  might  be  able  to  keep  it  more  in  mind  "  he  "  wrote  down 
with  his  pen  "  the  engagement  into  which  he  entered,  together 
with  a  prayer  to  God^"that  strength  might  be  given  him  to 
keep  it."     This  paper  is  one  which  deserves  careful  reading. 

In  it  he  says :  "  My  God,  I  will  begin  a  new  life I  will 

aim  to  please  Thee  every  day  forward I  will  set  oat 

not  for  a  partial  but  for  an  entire  obedience,  to  love  Thee  with 

all  my  heart,  and  my  neighbor  as  myself In  my  public 

life  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  will  study  Thy  word,  and  all 
truth  where  it  can  be  found,  in  candor,  with  prayer ;  and  will 
apply  myself  to  find  out  suitable  language,  figures,  and  thoughts, 

that  others  may  be  taught  by  my  eflEorts Thou  art  my 

Maker,  my  Owner,  my  Eedeemer,  and  Purifier.  I  own  the 
right,  and  wSl  aim  to  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  my  own.  I  de- 
vote myself,  tongue,  hands,  head,  affections,  imagination,  and 
memory,  to  Thy  service.  But  what  is  aU  this  ?  Only  bringing 
again  what  I  received  from  Thee,  and  have  misused,  abused, 
and  corrupted.  The  heart  I  offer  Thee  I  have  injured,  and 
have  now  need  to  ask  Thee  to  repair  the  harm  I  have  done 
myself.  Accept  me  then  with  all  my  powers,  not  as  a  gift,  but 
as  a  famor  to  rm/sdf.  Fit  me  to  serve  Thee,  and  then  make 
use  of  me — ^any  way  Thou  shalt  please.  Use  me  to  live  and 
work,  or  to  lie  down  and  die — I  put  myself  at  Thy  disposal. 
Do  just  Thy  pleasure. 

(Signed,)  DAvm  TBtJMBULL. 

On  reading  this  paper,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  how  the  young  man,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  put  his  name  with  aU  deliberation  and  seriousness  to  this 
dedication  of  himself,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  in  his  life  the 
noble  purpose  with  which  he  began  his  work.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  high  ideal  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing 
among  educated  young  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
good  birth.    A  generous  enthusiasm  for  what  is  regarded  to  be 
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the  noblest  possible  career  is  natural  to  them,  and  often  seems 
the  more  attractive  for  the  very  reason  that  it  must  lead  to  a 
life  of  the  most  complete  self-sacrifice.    A  young  man  who 
feels  no  glow  of  feeling  as  he  contemplates  snch  a  career,  who 
is  without  generous  impulses,  who  thinks  and  cares  only  for 
himself  and  his  own  personal  conoifort,  is  of  all  men  to  be 
pitied.    It  more  usually  happens  that  men  set  out  with  ideals 
of  the  most  lofty  description;  and  then,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  are  drawn  aside,  and  fail  to  carry  them  out. 
With  the  remembrance  of  what  so  often  happens,  we  will 
follow  the  young  missionary  whose  early  life  we  have  sketched. 
When  David  Trumbull  arrived  in  Valparaiso,  in  1845,  the 
Chilians  were  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  long  mis- 
government  of  Spain.    In  1810,  the  Bevolution  had  begun 
which  resulted,  after  many  years  of  fighting,  in  their  practical 
independence  in  1818.    But  the  supreme  power  had  been  only 
transferred  from  Spanish  viceroys  to  a  succession  of  native 
dictators,  who  displaced  each  other  in  more  or  less  rapid  suc- 
cession, as  popular  tumults  were  stirred  up  by  rival  aspirants 
for  the  presidency.    It  was  not  till  1828  that  a  Constitution 
was  adopted.    This  proving  unsatisfactory,  a  Convention  waa 
called  in  1831  for  its  revision,  and  the  result  was  the  present 
Constitution,  which  was  promulgated  May  25th,  1833.    But 
even  this  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  forcible  attempts  to 
change  the  government.    Ajs  late  as  1851,  there  was  a  formida- 
ble insurrection  which  came  near  being  successful.    Yet,  on 
the  whole,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Trumbull  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try. Chili  had  suffered  less  from  revolutionary  violence  than 
any  other  of  the  South  American  States.    Its  future  prospects 
were  more  hopeful.    Ajs  a  people,  too,  the  Chilians  were  natu- 
rally more  enterprising  tlian  any  others  on  that  continent, 
though  they  had  as  yet  enjoyed  little  opportunity  to  give  proof 
of  it.    The  government  was  really  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  who 
dung  to  the  ideas  and  the  methods  which  had  been  derived 
from  Spain,  and  which  had  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
littie  effort  had  been  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.    Education,  except  for  those  destined  for  the  learned 
professions,  was  n^lected ;  and  the  people  though  gay,  social, 
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hospitable,  and  generouB,  were  marked  by  all  the  religionfi 
intolerance  and  indolence  of  their  Spanish  ancestry. 

The  young  New  Englander  who  had  come  to  labor  in  a  lajid 
where  the  institutions  and  popular  habits  were  so  diflEerent  from 
anything  of  which  he  had  before  had  experience,  showed  his 
wisdom  by  the  line  of  conduct  that  he  at  once  marked  out  for 
himself.  He  had  cast  in  his  lot  among  a  people  of  another 
race,  proverbial  for  their  pride  of  birth ;  for  their  strong  attach- 
ment to  an  exclusive  religious  faith ;  for  their  readiness  to  take 
offense  at  even  imaginary  slights ;  for  the  suspicious  jealousy 
with  which  they  regarded  strangers,  and  above  all  strangers  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  seeking  to  interfere  with  their  estab- 
lished usages.  Even  the  prevailing  style  of  speech,  with  its 
high  sounding  exaggerations,  was  of  such  a  character  as  likely 
to  mislead  and  perplex  one  accustomed  to  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  expression,  to  a  simple 
adherence  to  facts,  and  to  saying  exactly  what  he  meant.  We 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Trumbull  wrote  at  the  time  to  his  friends, 
in  his  characteristic  playful  manner,  as  the  result  of  his  first 
impressions,  that  no  where  on  earth  could  there  be  more  need 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
The  Society  which  had  commissioned  him  had  hoped  that  he 
would  be  able  to  devote  some  of  his  time  to  proselyting  labors 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  he  abstained  entirely  from 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  devoted  himself  strictly  and  with 
all  earnestness  to  the  special  work  of  laboring  among  the 
Englishnspeaking  population  of  the  city;  and  although  the 
popular  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused,  and  the  very  presence 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  was  considered  objectionable,  yet  he 
was  not  actually  interfered  with,  or  forbidden  to  go  on  with  his 
work.  His  life,  however,  was  repeatedly  threatened,  but  he 
pursued  his  task  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  His  first 
religious  services  were  conducted  in  an  upper  room  of  a  private 
house.  In  time,  his  work  had  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  small  chapel ;  but  as 
the  walls  rose,  the  popular  displeasure  was  so  great  that  the 
authorities  directed  him  to  surround  the  building  with  a  high 
fence,  that  it  might  be  screened  from  public  view.  But,  at 
last,  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  he  was  successful  in  completely 
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disarming  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and,  before  he  died,  a 
large  and  commodious  church  had  been  built  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$70,000.  A  native  Chilian  writer,  in  M  JSeraldo,  Feb.  2, 
says :  "  Eev.  Dr.  Trumbull  arrived  among  us  at  the  time  of  our 
first  awaking  as  a  free  people ;  and  he  had  to  contend  against 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  a  people  who  were  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  excellence  of  any  but  a  single  religious  system, 
accepted  only  from  the  ministers  of  the  State  religion.  Who- 
ever separated  himself  from  the  official  religion,  and  did  not 
address  God  in  temples  consecrated  by  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, was  denied  even  the  necessities  of  life.  The  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Trumbull  among  us  was  considered  to  be  an  ofEence. 
But  far  from  being  intimidated,  he  began  his  work  quietly, 
patiently,  constantly,  and  laboriously.  He  continued  it  with 
great  perseverance  and  unquestioned  ability.  To  it  he  dedi- 
cated all  his  time ;  beginning  by  the  example  of  his  upright 
and  spotless  life,  upholding  it  in  the  home  and  at  the  side  of 
the  grave,  in  the  church  and  in  the  school,  in  the  street  and  in 
the  press,  with  the  constancy  of  dropping  water  and  the  self- 
consecration  of  an  apostle.  The  fruit  of  his  labor  was  later  on 
incorporated  in  successive  civil,  social,  and  religious  reforms." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Trumbull  perceived  that  an 
opportunity  was  ofi^ered  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
girls.  His  object,  as  he  declared  it  to  be,  was  the  education  of 
those  who  were  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation  of 
Chilians.  The  school  was  at  once  a  success,  and  was  attended 
by  the  daughters  of  the  most  influential  people  in  the  city.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  complaints  were  made,  and  a 
conm[iittee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  his  methods.  But 
the  members  of  this  committee  were  so  impressed  by  what  they 
saw,  that  in  their  report  they  highly  commended  what  they  had 
seen.  The  work  which  was  thus  begun  so  successfully,  he  fol- 
lowed up  throughout  his  life  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
general  education  of  the  people  as  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  country.  More  than  one  free  school  owes  its  existence  to 
his  own  personal  labors,  and  now,  everywhere  in  Chili,  schools 
have  been  established  and  modem  methods  of  education  have 
been  adopted.  No  other  State  in  South  America  possesses  so 
effective  an  educational  system.    There  are  already  more  than 
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five  hundred  gOTernment  schools,  besides  mnnidpal,  private, 
and  monastic  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  40,000  pnpils.  A 
strong  effort  is  making  to  extend  these  privileges  to  all  classes. 
There  are  also  two  normal  schools — one  for  men  and  the  other 
for  women.  There  is  a  IJniversitj  at  Santiago,  instmction  in 
which  is  free.    There  is  also  a  naval  academy  and  a  military 


Another  means  of  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  that  Mr. 
Trombnll  resorted  to  was  the  nse  of  the  press.  He  founded 
and  conducted  newspapers  in  English  and  Spanish,  that  valuable 
reading  might  be  furnished,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  act 
directly  through  their  columns  upon  the  public  mind,  by  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion  he 
entered  into  a  public  argument  with  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  conducted  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  able,  and  at  the  same  time  so  respectful,  and  so  free 
from  all  that  could  be  considered  objectionable,  that  he  not 
only  silenced  his  opponent,  but  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  circulate  copies  of  the 
Scriptures;  and,  in  1861,  he  founded  the  Valparaiso  Bible 
Society.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Society  had  circulated 
60,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  more  than  double  that  number 
of  other  religious  books.  His  liberality  and  non-partisan  spirit 
were  shown  by  his  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Boman 
Catholics.  On  learning  that  one  of  the  prelates  of  their  church 
was  distributing  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  that  was 
approved  by  the  Archbishop,  he  joined  hands  with  him,  and 
solicited  subscriptions  to  print  an  edition  of  that  version  for 
general  circulation  among  the  Si)anish  speaking  population. 

The  course  which  Dr.  TrombuU  had  pursued  had  been  so 
prudent  from  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  country  that 
at  last  it  began  to  be  understood  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
The  interest  which  he  took  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  material 
and  moral  advancement  of  the  country  was  recognized.  The 
suspicion  with  which  he  had  at  first  been  regarded  was  broken 
down  completely.  A  native  writer  says :  "  Though  in  the  early 
days  of  his  active  and  successful  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
veritable  tempests  of  envy  and  hatred  were  raised,  yet  the  per- 
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sonality  of  Dr.  Tnunbull  was  finch  that  little  bj  little  it  com- 
manded the  attention  of  all  snch  as  were  watching  the  outcome 
of  hifi  toil ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  the  whole  country  recognized 
the  claims  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues."  Another  native 
writer  says  that  he  had  gained  snch  general  respect  in  Valpa- 
raiso, that  ^^a  prestige"  began  to  surround  him.  In  times  of 
difficulty  and  trouble  the  municipal  authorities  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services.  He  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  free  hospital ;  and 
his  assistance  was  sought  by  the  various  charitable  societies. 
When  the  cholera  visited  Valparaiso  he  was  one  of  the  first 
that  the  Gk>vemor  called  upon  to  organize  a  relief  committee ; 
and,  to  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  dying,  he  gave 
freely  his  time,  his  sympathies,  and  his  funds,  and  cooperated 
in  every  way,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  utmost  harmony,  with  the 
official  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  A  native  Chilian 
writer  in  Za  Patria^  Feb.  8d,  says :  "During  those  days  of 
anxiety,  Valparaiso  saw  Dr.  Trumbull  in  aU  parts  of  the  city 
where  the  scourge  reaped  its  largest  harvest,  offering  to  all 
words  of  comfort  and  of  cheer;  while  in  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission, his  persuasive  and  yet  authoritative  words  suggested 
more  than  one  useful  measure  which  served  most  materially  to 
lesson  the  evils  of  the  epidemic." 

We  come  now  to  another  part  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Trumbull, 
which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
more  important  than  anything  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Before  his  death,  as  the  result  in  great  measure  of  what  he 
did,  there  was  brought  about  in  Chili  what  was  really  a  revo- 
hition  in  public  opinion  on  several  subjects  which  vitally 
affected  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  extent  and  the  value 
of  the  services  to  which  we  refer  can  never  be  accurately  esti- 
mated ;  but  they  led  to  a  number  of  important  changes  in  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  further  changes  are  expected  yet  to 
follow.  To  a  great  extent,  what  he  did  was  by  means  of  the 
personal  influence  which  he  was  able  to  exert  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party.  After  these  men  had  learned  his  ability, 
and  become  convinced  of  the  unselfishness  and  sincerity  of  his 
character,  he  gained  such  a  hold  on  them  by  his  genial  manners 
and  rare  powers  of  conversation,  that  we  are  assured  they  "  fre- 
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quently  sought  his  coimsels  in  public  affairB,"  and  ^^  his  wise 
suggestions  with  regard  to  them  determined  the  policy  of  the 
State."  But  all  this  was  only  after  years  of  unremitting  labor 
in  the  field  which  he  considered  peculiarly  his  own. 

We  have  ah*eady  said  that  when  Dr.  Trumbull  reached  Val- 
paraiso, although  Chili  was  a  republic,  the  government  was 
administered  to  a  great  extent  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  Spain.  The  powers  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
were  so  great  that  he  was  a  veritable  autocrat.  The  whole 
government,  also,  in  all  its  departments,  was  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  tibat  party  among  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics who  were  thoroughly  ultramontane  in  their  views.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  Liberal 
party  in  Chili.  Those  who  cherished  liberal  sentiments  did 
not  dare  to  avow  them,  but  contented  themselves  with  express- 
ing their  views  in  secret ;  or — ^after  the  brotherhood  of  Free 
Masons  had  been  introduced  into  the  country — ^in  the  lodges 
which  many  of  the  most  active  among  them  joined,  and 
through  which  they  sought  to  do  what  they  could  to  act  upon 
public  sentiment. 

The  position  in  which  Dr.  Trumbull  found  himself,  when  he 
first  came  to  Valparaiso,  we  have  also  described.  The  Consti- 
tution expressly  interdicted  all  worship  except  that  which  was 
authorized  by  the  State  Church.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
his  religious  services  would  be  unmolested,  if  they  were  only  of 
such  a  character  as  not  to  attract  public  attention.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  his  very  residence  in  Valparaiso  was 
as  it  were  on  sufferance,  it  would  have  been  highly  injudicious 
for  him  to  have  made  any  criticism  of  the  laws  or  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government 

But  there  were  certain  things  which  were  so  bad  that  he 
could  not  but  have  his  attention  turned  to  them.  The  laws 
respecting  marriage  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  a  very 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  public  morals.  The  control  of 
marriage  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Boman 
Catholic  church  maintained  its  hold  over  the  people.  The 
requirements  of  the  law,  also,  with  regard  to  the  celebration  of 
marriage  were  very  numerous  and  vexatious,  and  the  fees 
demanded    for    performing   the    ceremony    were    enormous. 
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Marriage  was  thus  in  reality  discouraged ;  and  it  is  said  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  births  in  Chili  were  illegitimate. 
The  law  also  with  regard  to  burial  was  equally  exacting  and 
onerous ;  and  seemed  to  be  arranged  for  putting  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  priests.  Dr.  Trumbull  early  began  to  seek 
opportunities  to  awaken  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  these  marriage  and  burial  laws.  Cautiously, 
in  his  English  paper,  he  pointed  out  the  evils.  Year  after  year, 
in  conversation  with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he 
called  attention  to  the  way  that  these  laws  were  affecting  the 
morals  of  the  people.  In  time  his  efforts  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  which  had  at  last 
begun  to  organize  itself.  On  coming  to  Valparaiso,  Dr.  Trum- 
bull, in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  gain  access  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  laboring,  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  become  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  which  was 
established  among  the  English-speaking  residents  of  Valparaiso, 
and  it  is  understood  that  in  time  he  rose  in  it  to  high  office. 
His  standing  as  a  Mason,  however,  now  led  to  his  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  affiliated 
Chilian  lodges.  But  for  years  little  was  done.  In  fact,  twenty- 
five  years  passed  before  anything  was  possible. 

At  last  the  opportunity  came.  In  1870,  Don  Federico  Erra- 
zuriz  was  elected  to  the  presidency  as  a  Conservative.  During  his 
term  of  office,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  army  committed 
suicide,  and  his  remains  were  accordingly  refused  a  burial  in 
consecrated  ground.  President  Errazuriz  insisted  that  the 
burial  should  proceed,  and  the  ecclesiastics,  though  they  made 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power,  were  forced  to  yield.  But  a 
crisis  was  now  brought  about.  A  controversy  arose  which 
speedily  led  to  a  division  in  the  Conservative  party.  President 
Errazuriz  and  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tives joined  the  Liberals,  and  a  new  party  was  formed,  one  of 
whose  first  objects  was  to  effect  a  change  in  these  burial  and 
marriage  laws.  Here  was  the  opportunity  of  Dr.  TrumbuU ;  and 
his  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  now  in  the  Spanish  as  well 
as  in  the  English  newspapers,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
masterly  and  to  have  done  much  to  bring  about  their  repeal. 

This  success  led  to  an  attempt  to  secure  a  revision  of  the 
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national  constitution  of  such  a  kind  that  perfect  freedom  of 
worship  would  be  allowed  in  Chili,  and  entire  religious  equality 
for  all  before  the  law  be  acquired.  To  this  eflEort  to  obtain 
full  religious  liberty,  Dr.  Trumbull  contributed  efficient  assist- 
ance. At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  result  which  had  been 
sought  had  not  yet  been  attained,  but  the  bill  in  Congress  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  had  successfully  passed  through 
all  the  preliminary  stages.  It  had  been  twice  approved  by 
Congress,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
and  though  the  bill  failed  the  third  time  it  was  taken  up,  it 
was  only  because,  at  the  time  of  the  vote,  there  was  not  a 
quorum  present  Its  friends  are  confident  that  the  bill  wiU 
ultimately  pass.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  Dr.  Trum- 
bull contributed  to  this  particular  change  in  public  opinion; 
but  the  statement  is  made  in  the  newspaper,  El  Heraldoj  for 
Feb.  2d,  that  "  it  was  he  who  brought  about  this  revolution." 

The  importance  of  what  had  thus  been  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Trumbull,  in  all  these  respects,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
value  to  the  people  of  Chili.  The  influence  of  his  religioufi 
work  was  felt  all  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 
To  that  whole  coast^  he  was  a  veritable  Apostle.  Even  the 
people  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  felt  their  indebtedness  to 
him,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  their  obligations.  Above 
aU,  the  change  in  the  public  sentiment  in  Chili,  in  favor  of 
religious  liberty,  which  to  so  great  an  extent  was  due  to  his 
persistent  efforts,  is  slowly  producing  its  efiEects  in  all  the  States 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Soutli  American  continent,  and  the 
day  is  fast  coming  when  full  religious  freedom  will  become  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  every  one  of  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Trumbull  found  that  his  interests  had 
become  so  identified  with  those  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
had  so  long  lived,  that  he  resolved  to  make  application  to  be 
received  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Chili.  To  secure  this  privi- 
lege is  no  easy  thing.  The  statesmen  of  that  country  have 
shown  a  practical  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  admitting  foreign- 
ers to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  their  republic  which  might 
weU  be  imitated  by  us  in  this  country.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  that  great  caution  is  shown,  and 
the  formalities  with  which  the  obtaining  of  the  privilege  is 
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hedged  about  make  it  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  accomplish. 
But  when  Dr.  Trumbull  applied  for  papers  of  naturalization, 
the  proof  which  was  given  of  the  general  affection  and  respect 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  must  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  him.  According  to  the  newspaper,  El  Mercurio:  "On 
hearing  his  petition,  one  of  the  municipal  officers,  in  manif  esta. 
tion  of  the  wishes  of  aU,  asked  that  a  note  might  be  entered,  in 
the  record,  of  the  pleasure  with  which  as  a  body  they  received 
Dr.  Trumbull's  application;  and  he  asked  that  without  the 
legal  formality  of  placing  it  on  the  table,  it  should  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  sustained."  This  act  of  Dr.  Trumbull,  as  it 
proved,  served  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  affection  with  which 
his  Chilian  friends  had  long  regarded  him.  It  was  recognized 
by  them  as  a  very  touching  and  graceful  proof  of  his  love  for 
Ohili.  One  of  them  said :  "  Valparaiso  had  before  felt  honored 
in  claiming  him  as  the  most  worthy  and  best  known  of  her 
foreign  residents,"  but  now  they  should  regard  him  as  ^^  a  fellow 
countryman  and  a  true  brother." 

The  naturalization  of  Dr.  Trumbull  was  followed  at  no  long 
interval  by  his  death,  when  the  demonstration  that  was  made, 
among  all  classes  of  the  population  of  Valparaiso,  of  the  love 
and  respect  in  which  this  Protestant  clergyman  of  foreign  birth 
was  held,  was  something  that  may  well  create  surprise.  Per- 
haps never  among  any  Spanish-speaking  people,  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, has  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  Protestant,  received  such  a 
testimonial  of  the  popular  respect.  In  addition  to  several 
addresses  which  were  made  at  his  funeral,  an  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Don  Francisco  Pinto,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Valparaiso,  son  of  an  ex-president  of  the  Republic,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  considered  Dr.  Trumbull  "  to  have  been  one  of 
those  men  who  appear  to  be  specially  sent  by  heaven  into  this 
world  to  do  good,  to  heal  many  wounds,  and  to  assuage  much 
suffering ;  to  be  the  best  and  most  discreet  friend  in  the  hours 
of  misfortune,  and  the  kindest  of  companions  in  the  days  of 
happiness."  He  added  that  "  in  the  streets  of  the  city  every 
body  uncovered  before  him,"  and  he  closed  by  speaking  of  the 
"  eminent  services "  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  State,  and 
declared  that  "  Chili,  grateful  for  the  many  services  that  he  had 
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rendered  to  her  people,  will  watch  over  his  tour  with  loving 
kindness  and  deep  veneration." 

Whfle  this  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  important  results 
accomplished  by  Dr.  Trumbull  has  been  passing  in  review  be- 
fore us,  we  have  been  reminded  of  what  is  so  often  said  of 
late,  that  the  days  have  gone  by  when  men  are  to  be  found  who 
are  ready  to  give  themselves  to  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  work  of  seeking  to  elevate  and  improve  their  generation. 
Even  within  the  past  week,  we  have  read,  in  the  columns  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  daily  newspapers  in  the  country,  a 
well  meaning  editorial,  deploring  the  fact — ^that  is  indeed  too 
true — that  the  present  times  are  characterized  by  the  haste  to 
get  rich,  but  adding,  that  there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  that 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  characterized  a  former  generation. 
All  such  statements  are  founded  on  a  very  superficial  observa- 
tion of  the  facts.  Notwithstanding  aU  that  is  said,  we  believe 
that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  there  have  been  so 
many  men  who  have  given  an  example  of  high  principle,  as  in 
this  last  half  of  the  present  century.  Of  course  there  is  no 
question  that  there  are  also  too  many  examples  of  self -seeking 
and  self-indulgence.  Too  many,  also,  are  striving  to  satisfy 
their  consciences,  and  to  apologize  for  their  own  want  of 
interest  in  a  life  of  active  benevolence,  by  saying  that  all  men 
are  naturally  selfish,  forgetting  that  the  great  object  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  inspire  all  with  higher  aims.  But  the  proof  is 
every  day  accumulating,  in  the  biographies  of  those  who  have 
lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  present  century,  that  there 
never  has  been  an  age  more  prolific  of  those  who  have  led  lives 
of  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  some  noble  object.  We  are  also 
assured  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  there  never  before 
were  more  young  men.  In  all  our  schools  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion, who  are  proposing  to  themselves  the  highest  ideals,  even 
though  they  can  be  accomplished  only  by  self-sacrifice.  While 
there  are  diose  whose  ambition  is  only  to  pile  up  wealth,  and 
who  can  find  satisfaction  only  in  surrounding  themselves  vdth 
all  that  wealth  can  give,  who  find  their  only  stimulus  to  work 
in  fine  houses  and  lands,  in  fine  equipages,  and  in  the  glitter  of 
silver,  and  gold,  and  jewels,  there  are  others  who  find  a  higher 
satisfaction  and  a  stronger  stimulus  in  devotion  to  Eight  and 
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Dnty ,  and  in  working  for  the  good  of  others.  To  the  long  list 
of  these  men  who  have  passed  away  within  a  few  years  we 
add  the  name  of  one  who  was  no  wUt  less  devoted  than  they. 
What  Livingstone  did  for  Africa;  what  "Chinese  Gordon" 
did  for  the  Soudan,  what  it  was  hoped  that  Keith-Falconer 
might  do  for  the  Mohammedan  world,  that  was  done  for  South 
America  by  David  Trumbull. 

WUiLIAM  L.  KlNQSLET. 
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Tuesday,  April  0. — Professor  Goodell  presented  a  paper  on 
Recent  Excavations  at  Mycen».  In  connection  with  an  enlarged 
sketch  map  of  the  acropolis  of  Mycen»,  a  general  description  of 
the  locality  was  given,  with  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
pre-Homeric  royal  dwelling  brought  to  light  by  the  Greek  Arohsd- 
ological  Society  in  1886-7.  The  palace,  though  not  so  well  pre- 
served, closely  resembled,  in  general  arrangement  and  mode  of 
construction,  that  of  Tiryns  described  at  length  in  the  work  of 
Schliemann  and  Doerpfeld.  Above  this  palace  were  f ound,  first, 
a  stratum  of  poorer  house-walls,  built  after  the  destruction  of  the 
palace,  and  secondly,  crowning  the  summit  of  the  acropolis,  the 
foundations  of  a  Doric  temple,  itself  probably  older  than  500 
B.  C.  The  arrangement  and  depth  of  these  two  upper  strata 
furnished  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  structure 
first  described.  Two  inscriptions  of  the  second  century  B.  C, 
portions  of  decrees  of  the  village  of  Mycense,  not  only  prove  the 
existence  of  a  settlement  here  at  that  time  (contrary  to  the  state- 
ments of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  who  represent  the  site  as  having 
remained  uninhabited  after  468  B.  C),  but  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  village  organization,  with  its  popular  assembly,  various 
magistrates,  and  religious  festivals.  Doubtless  the  settlement 
was  dependent  on  Argos,  but  must  have  possessed  a  considerable 
degree  of  self-government.  Finally  a  brief  account  was  given  of 
the  discovery  of  a  number  of  pre-historic  tombs  in  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  about  Mycense.  These  consist  of  one  or  two  rock-cut 
chambers,  approached  by  a  diromos  like  that  leading  to  the  so- 
called  treasury  of  Atreus.  In  some  instances  these  passages  are 
over  20  meters  long  and  two  or  more  meters  wide ;  the  chambers 
are  mostly  square,  with  an  area  of  36  to  40  square  meters.  They 
were  evidently  family  vaults,  containing  each  several  bodies,  with 
a  great  number  of  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  many  of  which 
are  enriched  with  representations  of  animals  and  human  figures, 
thus  furnishing  a  mass  of  valuable  material  which  cannot  but 
yield  considerable  information  with  regard  to  the  pre-Homeric 
inhabitants  of  the  land. 
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No.  89.— Week  Ending  May  18,  1889. 

Sunday,  May  12.^PMic  TTortf^tp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  A.  M.  Bev. 
Edwin  P.  Parker,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford.  Anniveraary  Sermon  before  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Divinity  School— Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  Center 
Church,  7.80  p.  M. 

Tuesday,  May  14. — Maihematical  0Iii5.— Professor  Newton,  on  the 
formation  of  a  table  of  mortality;  with  a  table  formed  from  the  recent 
General  Catalogue  of  the  Divinity  School  and  Mr.  Dexter's  Yale  Biog- 
raphies.   Sloane  Laboratory,  7.80  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  May  16.— Last  Day  of  filing  applications  for  Graduate 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  YdU  Divinity  School  Anniversary^Ad- 
dresses  by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class.  Battell  Chapel,  10  A.  M. 
Yale  Divinity  School  Anniversary— Alumni  Meeting  and  Discussion  on 
the  Free  Pew  System.  Marquand  Chapel,  2.80  P.  M.  YcLle  AseenMy— 
Debate  on  Local  Option.    Linonia  Hall,  7.80  p.  m. 

Friday,  May  17. — College  Ftieulty  Meeting— 1  Treasury  Building,  4  p. 
M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Boom  89,  Dwight  Hall,  0.45 
p.  M.  The  Feudal  System  and  the  Comitatus  of  TactftM^(Lecture  to  the 
Sophomore  Class)— Mr.  George.    194  Old  Chapel,  7  p.  M. 

Anniversary  of  the  Divinity  School,  May  16.— Addresses  will  be  de- 
livered by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Battell  Chapel,  be- 
ginning at  10  A.  M.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  in  the  Marquand  Chapel,  beg^inningat 
half  psist  2  o'clock,  and  including  a  Discussion  of  the  Free  Pew  System, 
to  be  opened  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Biddle,  of  South  Norwalk.  In  the  evening,  at  0  o'clock,  there  wiU  be  a 
social  reunion  in  the  rooms  of  East  Divinity  Hall. 

Scott  Prize  in  Qerman — Yale  College. — Seniors  who  desire  to  com- 
pete for  the  Scott  Prize  in  German  must  report  to  Mr.  Goodrich  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  May  16. 

Winthrqp  Prize  Examination — Yale  College. — ^Members  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  Winthrop  Prizes,  are  requested  to 
report  their  names  to  Mr.  Dexter,  on  or  before  Friday,  May  17. 

Woolsey  Scholarship  Examination — Yale  CoZZege.— Members  of  the 
Freshman  Class  who  desire  to  compete  for  the  Woolsey  Scholarship,  are 
requested  to  report  their  names  to  Professor  Goodell,  on  or  before  Fri- 
day, May  17. 

Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. — Members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  College,  or  recent  graduates  in  Arts,  who  wish  to  be  considered 
as  candidates  for  any  Graduate  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  which  may 
fall  vacant  at  Commencement,  1889,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Dexter  before  May  16. 

VOL.  xrv.  81 
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College  Compositione.— The  last  Sophomore  Ckimpositions  for  the 
term  will  be  due  on  Saturday,  June  1,  at  No.  2  Treasury  Building.  The 
prizes  for  the  year  will  be  awarded  mainly  according  to  the  merits  of 
these  essays.  Any  subjects  may  be  chosen  except  those  assigned  for 
previous  compositions. 


SPEECH    OF    HON.    DANIEL    H.    CHAMBERLAIN    AT 

THE    BROOKLYN  YALE  ALUMNI   DINNER, 

MAY    2,   1889. 

Ex-Gov.    Chamberlain    responded  to  the  toast    "The    Yale 
Alumni  of  New  York,"  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Brooklyn  Yale  Alumni: 

Though  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  and  feeling  that  to  make  a 
speech — an  after-dinner  speech — is  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for 
one's  dinner,  still  I  should  certainly  be  very  churlish  if  I  did  not 
say  to  yon  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  the  Brooklyn 
Yale  men  on  this  occasion.  If  I  bring  yon  no  adequate  spoken 
word,  I  bring  you  a  warm  Yale  heart,  and  I  bring  you  my  thanks 
for  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  our  meeting. 

It  is  possible  that  New  York  Yale  men,  surrounded  by  the  ever- 
increasing  din  of  commerce  and  business,  the  hurrying  tides  of  life 
and  struggle  which  there  go  on,  may  agree  with  one  of  our  en- 
thusiastic Yale  men  of  New  York,  who  recently  declared, — that 
the  Yale  spirit  was  all  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "  Gk) !" — ^but 
I  venture  to  hope  that  somehow,  here  in  Brooklyn,  you  have 
managed  to  retain  some  things  of  Yale  and  Yale  influence  and 
memories  which  are  not  quite  comprehended  in  that  magnetic 
word  "  Go  1"  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to  amend  our  New  York 
friend's  word  and  say — "  Think  as  you  Go,"  or  "  Think  before 
you  Go."  And  the  truest  Yale  man  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  the 
man  who  "^oe«"  fastest  or  farthest,  but  the  man  who  carries 
most  weight  of  thought,  of  character,  of  scholarship ;  aye,  most 
of  the  spirit  and  attainments  of  Woolsey  and  Porter  and  Dwight ; 
and  not  the  man  merely  who  pushes  hardest  on  Wall  Street  or  in 
the  race  of  mercantile  or  professional  life  in  New  York. 

One  other  word  spoken  by  my  enthusiastic  Yale  friend  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  gives  me  the  text  for  a  remark.  He  said  Yale 
oratory  too  was  obedient  to  the  talismanic  word  "  Go ;" — ^that  it 
meant  no  longer  grave  and  eloquent  discourse  nor  learned  and 
witty  discourse  ;  it  meant  ^'  the  lively  mingling  of  anecdotes  and 
jests  with  appropriate  comments  on  passing  events  !"    Well,  he 
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was  right  evidently  as  to  the  fact.  Yale  oratory,  in  New  York 
at  least,  does  consist  now  chiefly  of  ^^  qnips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles'*  of  oratory.  Understand  me,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this 
is  not  the  very  highest  form  of  public  speaking !  What  I  would 
say  is  merely  that  it  is  a  new  idea,  a  modem  idea  of  Yale  oratory. 
And  I  will  add  that  Hove  still  the  roll  and  cadence  of  true,  lofty 
oratory.  I  love  the  ample  sweep  of  view,  the  gorgeous  panoramic 
march,  of  your  own  Storrs,  the  lofty  diction  and  loftier  tone,  of 
Curtis,  the  keen  blade,  the  perfect  English,  the  always  unselfish 
ideas,  of  Schurz. 

These  voices  are,  let  me  say,  though  not  one  of  them  appears 
in  our  triennial, — these  men  are  true  old-fashioned  Yale  men. 
They  love  learning,  they  cultivate  letters,  they  follow  ideals,  they 
affect  the  companionship  of  truth,  and  they  do  not  make  oratory 
a  jest,  nor  life  a  race  for  fame  or  fortune,  nor  bow  to  the  modem 
Gleslers  who  at  every  cross-roads  demand  our  homage  on  penalty. 

I  do  not  think  we  often  enough  recall  or  value  highly  enough 
when  we  do,  the  simple  fact  of  our  great  Yale  companionship, — 
that  we  are  all,  the  humblest  and  the  greatest  alike,  members  and 
equal  sharers  in  the  tie  of  great  memories,  great  influences,  and 
great  hopes  which  are  associated  with  our  College  and  its  life. 
Part  of  that  glory,  that  honor,  that  priceless  heritage  of  scholar- 
ship, of  fame,  of  patriotism,  which  almost  two  centuries  and  a 
half, — ^nearly  ten  generations  of  the  best  of  Americans, — have 
gathered  and  earned — is  ours. 

More  and  more,  as  the  years  go  by,  I  am  led  to  feel  that  the 
very  best  part  of  college  life  is  its  personal  associations,  its  friend- 
ships, the  identity  which  we  feel  with  thousands  of  other  men  in 
all  our  States  who  have  once  walked  the  same  paths  we  have 
walked,  shared  in  the  same  life  we  have  lived,  known  the  same 
noble  men  and  teachers  we  have  known,  learned  the  same  lessons 
we  have  learned,  not  merely  nor  principally  from  books  or  lec- 
tures or  recitations,  but  chiefly  from  men  of  the  noblest  aims, 
lives,  and  characters.  There  is  no  tie  like  it  in  American  life. 
The  tie  of  soldiership,  the  experience  of  camp  and  field,  of  com- 
mon dangers  and  triumphs  of  arms,  often  bind  men  with  strong 
bands  to  one  another.  Sympathies  of  party,  of  church,  of  profes- 
sion, are  powerful  solvents  to  blend  and  fuse  men  into  one  body, 
but  after  all,  I  know  of  no  tie  at  once  so  wide  and  strong  and 
lasting  as  that  of  men  whose  youth  was  united  in  a  great  college. 
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Men  who  have  never  known  this,  perhaps  observe  and  valne  it 
more  than  we  who  have  it.  I  remember  once  to  have  talked  with 
a  man  of  New  England,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  become  emi- 
nent as  a  pnblio  man, — ^no  mean  orator, — ^a  soldier  once  in  high 
command — ^who  might  be  said  to  have  succeeded  highly  in  life. 
He  spoke  of  a  meeting  of  Harvard  men  he  had  once  attended  and 
addressed.  '^I  would  have  given,"  said  he,  *' all  I  am  or  was  or 
hoped  to  be  in  this  world,  for  one  hour,  not  of  their  learning  or 
scholarship,  but  of  their  fellowship ;  to  have  been  one,  not  with 
them,  but  of  them."  This  he  said  with  emotion,  and  he  was 
right  I  would  lose  all  else  that  I  gained,  if  anjrthing,  at  Yale, 
sooner  than  the  tie  and  impulse  which  brings  us  here  to-night, 
which  bids  us  to  a  feast  of  the  soul.  Tis  the  truest  touch  of  na- 
ture I  ever  feel. 

When  Walter  Scott  was  wandering,  an  invalid,  limb  and  hand 
and  brain  overtaxed  with  work,  in  Southern  France,  you  remem- 
ber he  tells  us  of  meeting  a  countryman.  The  very  accent  of  his 
native  soil  touched  and  cheered  him.  They  had  no  conmion  in- 
terests or  tastes,  but  the  poor  sick  poet  and  romancer  loved  to 
hear  the  voice  of  one  who  spoke  the  accent  of  his  mother,  whose 
talk,  foreign  almost  in  everything  else,  was  still  of  dear  old  Soot- 
land,  and  its  dear  old  hills,  and  above  all,  its  glorious  old  kirk  ; 
and  he  says  that  uninteresting  as  this  man  was  in  all  else,  he  loved 
him  because  he  was  a  Scotsman,  and  when  others  were  wondering 
why  he  loved  his  society,  Scott  says  he  was  repeating  to  himself, 
Bums'  words : 

''  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
'*  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
<'  A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
''  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I  go." 

And  so  it  would  be,  would  it  not,  with  one  of  us,  if  alone  and 
sick  in  foreign  lands,  we  were  to  meet  the  humblest  classmate  of 
Tale? 

I  thank  you,  then,  Mr.  President,  and  I  thank  especially  my 
good  classmate  here,  Fred.  Ward,  for  giving  me  this  hour  of  true 
Yale  fellowship  to-night. 

But  what  does  Yale  signify  to  us?  For  what  does  she  stand ? 
She  stands  to-day  for  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  the  past,  and 
for  all  that  is  most  vigorous  and  triumphant  in  the  present,  of 
American  college  life.   Yes,  she  stands,  for  one  thing,  for  victories, 
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anbrokeii  and  nnparalleled,  in  the  athletic  fields  of  college  life, — 
and  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  Yale  athletics.  They  are  not  all  of 
college  life,  but  they  are  a  noble,  a  valuable,  an  inspiring  part, — 
and  I  trust  they  will  so  remain, — of  Tale  college  life.  The  oar, 
the  bat,  the  ball,  the  discipline  of  heart  and  muscle  which  they 
combine,  ought  to  enlist  our  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  I 
missed  this,  for  the  most  part,  as  did  most  of  my  college  genera- 
tion, but  I  confess  I  lift  my  hat  now  not  only  to  the  great  schol- 
ars of  Tale, — not  only  to  Dwight  and  Whitney  and  Fisher  and 
Peck  and  Seymour,  but  to  her  athletes, — ^to  Cook,  to  Camp,  to 
Corbin,  to  Stagg,  and  to  all  who  have  won  for  us  all  the  untar- 
nished laurels  of  the  championship  in  athletic  sports,  of  the  col- 
leges of  America.  I  read  last  winter  with  regret  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  at  the  Harvard  dinner  in  censure  and  depreciation 
of  modern  college  athletics.  I  have  never  happened  to  know  a 
Yale  athlete  who  was  not  a  noble-hearted  man ;  and  if  hereafter, 
as  twenty-five  years  ago,  patriotism  should  again  call  for  volun- 
teers and  martyrs,  these  athletes,  I  fear,  would  outstrip  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  even,  in  the  heroism  and  power  they  would  give  to  their 
country.  The  Robert  Shaws  leading  forlorn  hopes  at  future  Fort 
Wagners,  the  Frank  Bartletts  marching  their  comrades  to  certain 
death  at  future  craters  of  Petersburg, — ^the  heroes  and  martyrs  of 
new  struggles  for  American  "Liberty  and  XJnion," — ^would,  I 
suspect,  come  from  the  ranks  of  these  glorious  Yale  boys  of  this 
generation,  who  have  bent  to  the  oar  at  New  London,  or  have 
driven  Harvard  and  Princeton  in  confusion  on  the  fields  of  ath- 
letic struggle. 

But  I  agree,  of  course,  that  athletics  are  not  the  whole,  nor 
even  the  greater  part,  of  college  duty  and  life,  but  only  an  inci- 
dent. One  may  be  absolutely  classical,  if  that  be  necessary,  in 
defending  athletics  from  such  aspersions  as  I  have  referred  to. 
Mens  sanay  in  corpore  sanOy  is  good  Latin  as  well  as  good  sense 
and  good  morals.  High  athletics,  one  may  reply,  are  not  for  the 
many  but  only  the  few.  Well,  high  mathematics,  high  classics, 
high  science,  are  only  for  the  few.  It  is  the  example  of  high  ath- 
letics that  has  given  us,  and  is  giving  us,  and  will  give  us,  our 
well-equipped  gymnasiums,  our  most  approved  racing  boats,  and 
best  developed  base-ball ;  and  all  thsse  are  for  the  many. 

A  finer  type  of  physical  man  is  a  distinct  gain  to  humanity.  I 
remember  Mr.  Beecher, — and  I  love  to  refer  to  him  in  Brooklyn, 
— was  fond  of  saying — and  it  was  ever  true  of  him — that "  the  best 
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brains  come  from  the  heels  as  well  as  the  head."  He  meant,  of 
course,  that  a  man  of  intellect  with  a  strong  body  had  his  power 
— ^his  power  to  move  and  gaide  men — redoubled  in  comparison 
with  the  valetudinarian. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  way  to  produce  good  averages  in  any- 
thing, except  by  having  a  few  who  are  greatly  above  the  average 
we  aim  at.  We  observe  this  truth  in  all  things.  We  rejoice  for 
example,  in  some  abnormal  scholar — worth  little  to  the  world  in 
a  superficial  view — less  surely  than  an  abnormal  athlete.  Why? 
Because  we  believe  we  must  have  abnormal  scholarship  in  order 
to  have  normal.  "  The  aorist  was  made  for  man,"  it  is  true,  and 
"  not  man  for  the  aorist,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  so  wittily  said.  We 
applaud  the  German  who  digs  Greek  roots  or  Hebrew,  for  a  life- 
time, and  never  writes  a  line,  or  speaks  a  word,  or  does  a  deed, 
other  than  thb,  that  helps  mankind.  By  the  same  rule,  I  honor 
Yale  athletics. 

But  Tale  athletes,  it  happens,  by  the  record,  are  good  scholars 
and  good  men  too.  The  mud  and  dust  of  the  arena,  do  not 
stick  to  them.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  deplores  the  hard-hitting,  the  bru- 
tality, as  he  calls  it — of  Yale  athletics.  I  think  Depew  was  right 
in  remarking  that  when  Princeton  should  win  some  athletic  vic- 
tories over  Yale,  the  good  Doctor  would  probably  forget  or  over- 
look the  brutality.  But  it  is  not  brutality  that  wins  Yale  vic- 
tories. It  is  pluck,  patience,  high  resolve.  Brutality  is  tabooed. 
If  it  ever  occurs,  it  is  only  an  incident, — no  athlete  approves  it. 
As  well  might  we  say  to  our  Princeton  mentor  that  because  theo- 
logians are  sometimes  the  narrowest,  most  uncharitable,  most 
partisan  of  men,  we  must  abandon  theology. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much  on  this  matter ; 
but  I  confess  I  listen  with  impatience  to  current  criticisms  from 
some  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  other  excellent  elderly  ladies,  of 
Yale  athletic  games.  A  great  all-round  Yale  man  of  to-day 
ought  to  be,  I  say,  with  deliberation,  a  good  athlete,  and  as  long 
as  Yale  has  great  athletes,  Yale  will  have  a  physically  well-trained 
and  well-developed  body  of  students. 

But  Yale  stands  and  must  stand  always  for  literary,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  training  and  discipline.  I  have  no  fear  she  wiU 
lose  that,  and  I  therefore  rejoice  at  the  new  dispensation  which 
adds  to  her  old  pre-eminence,  the  new.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  seem  for  a  moment  to  overrate  this  phase  of 
college  work  and  life.     The  true  great  aim  of  college  and  univer- 
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sitj  is  to  train,  to  dlBcipline,  for  mental  and  moral  work.  We 
stand  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  observances  which  have  fitly 
marked  the  end  of  our  first  century  of  national  life.  If  there  is 
one  lesson  we  ought  to  haye  learned  it  is,  to  quote  Lowell^  that 
^'  Material  success  is  good,  but  only  as  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  better  things.  The  measure  of  a  nation's  true  success  is  the 
amount  it  has  contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy,  the 
intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of  man- 
kind." From  material  standards,  from  sordid  aims,  from  de- 
graded practices  which  environ  us,  let  Tale  sunmion  us  by  an 
irresistible  call.  Her  quarter-millenial  draws  on.  Let  it  find  us 
true,  as  our  fathers  in  Tale  were  true,  to  the  higher  life,  to 
letters,  to  learning,  to  high  thinking  and  plain  living.  Let  her 
count  up  here  in  Brooklyn  a  host  of  those  whom  no  modem  plu- 
tocratic influences  have  warped  from  rectitude,  whom  no  mercen- 
ary aims  have  swallowed  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  often  resort  to  anecdotes,  but  one  oc- 
curs to  me  at  this  moment.  A  gentleman  went  once  to  attend  a 
friend  on  the  occasion  of  that  friend's  making  a  speech.  After 
the  occasion  was  ended,  the  friend  inquired  if  he  did  not  think 
the  speech  ended  well.  "Tes,"  was  the  reply,  *'but  there  was  a 
time  when  I  thought  it  never  tootddP* 
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CURRENT      LITERATURE. 


Sir  Monikr-Williams  on  Buddhism.* — Sir  Monier  Monier- 
Williams,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  has  long  been  well 
known  to  the  circle  of  those  interested  in  such  subjects,  by  his  works 
on  the  history,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  Hindis,  and  his 
ability  to  present  these  somewhat  obscure  and  abstruse  topics  in 
a  clear  and  attractive  manner.  It  is  therefore  with  no  small 
degree  of  expectation  that  we  turn  to  this  last  work,  hoping  to 
find  some  tangible  and  intelligible  treatment  of  so  complicated  a 
system  as  Buddhism  in  its  various  developments.  Very  much 
has  been  written  about  this  most  interesting  subject,  but  until 
now  there  has  appeared  in  English  no  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  origin  and  general  development  of  a  religious 
and  philosophic  system  which  has  at  least  a  fair  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  The  book  before  us  is 
an  expansion  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  delivered  on  the  Duff 
foundation  in  Edinburgh  in  1888.  The  six  lectures  have  become 
eighteen,  and  although  a  great  part  of  the  matter  was  actually 
delivered,  there  is  practically  none  of  that  repetition  and  padding 
which  is  almost  unavoidably  present  in  mere  printed  lectures. 
In  general  we  may  say  of  the  book,  that  it  is  a  most  admirable 
compend  of  what  people  want  to  know  about  Buddhism,  written 
in  clear  and  concise  style,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all 
philosophical  obscurities  and  technicalities.  It  is  intended  for 
the  general  educated  reader,  and  no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Pali, 
or  HindtL  is  necessary  that  one  may  understand  it,  though  of 
course  such  knowledge  is  very  helpfuL 

Of  late  the  curious  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  of  large 
numbers  of  educated  and  intelligent  people,  in  both  England  and 
America,  suddenly  becoming  enthusiastic  over  the  doctrine  of 
the  Buddha,  comparing  this  doctrine  with  Christianity  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  in  general  giving  society  the  im- 

*  Buddhism^  in  its  Oonnesaon  wOh  Brahmaniam  and  BrndaiBm^  and  in  its  dm- 
trast  loith  Christianity,  By  Sot  Monier  MoNiiB-WiLLiAifS,  K  O.I.E.  pp.  32  + 
563.  0.    New  York:  ICacmillan  k  Co.,  1889. 
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pression  that  there  was  in  the  original  teachings  of  the  Hindu 
sage  on  efficacy  in  i-emoving  the  evils  of  this  life,  a  power  towards 
right  living,  and  on  inspiration  to  virtue,  which  coald  be  foand 
nowhere  else.  For  them,  the  '^  Light  of  Asia,"  has  flashed  out 
upon  Western  civilization  with  an  illuminating  power  hitherto 
unequalled,  and  although  the  majority  of  men  have  as  yet 
declined  to  bask  in  its  rays,  the  devotees  of  the  Buddha  are  in 
nowise  discouraged.  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  here  all  that 
they  claim  for  their  cull.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  would  have 
us  believe  that  all  that  is  good  in  Christianity  comes  from 
Buddhism,  and  that  in  Nirvana  only  can  the  soul  find  rest  and 
peace.  Now  it  must  be  said  that  in  some  of  the  first  teachings 
of  the  Buddha,  there  are  many  wise  and  beneficient  precepts, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Bible,  and  that  to  him  who  sees  only 
these,  neglects  all  their  later  developments,  avoids  all  careful 
investigation  of  their  basis  and  logical  results,  and  above  all  does 
not  wish  to  recognize  a  personal  God,  they  present  some  attrac- 
tions. But  when  one  comes  to  study  the  system  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  one  finds  at  the  very  beginning  that  it  is  thoroughly 
and  completely  pessimistic, — more  so  than  any  other  religion  of 
the  world.  Unless  a  man  is  an  absolute  pessimist,  and  considers 
this  life  an  unmixed  evil,  he  can  not  logically  accept  Buddhism. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Buddha  was  that  existence  is 
only  an  evil,  and  that  the  great  aim  of  each  man  should  be  to 
live  in  such  a  manner  that  this  existence  might  be  totally  extin- 
guished as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  hard  to  see  where  such  ideas  can 
find  a  lodgment  now-a-days,  unless  it  be  in  the  mind  of  a  con- 
finned  dyspeptic  or  hypochondriac.  To  prevent  any  such  foolish 
enthusiasm,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  information  con- 
tained^ in  this  book,  and  we  earnestly  advise  all  unfortunate 
persons  who  feel  in  their  breasts  an  uncontrollable  longing  for 
dissolution  or  absorption  in  Nirvana,  to  wait  until  they  can  learn 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  for  which  they  sigh.  More- 
over, Sir  Monier- Williams  does  not  write  from  the  standpoint 
of  prejudice,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Christian  does  not  influence 
him  unfairly  against  what  is  truly  good  in  other  systems.  A  life- 
long student  is  not  apt  to  be  a  victim  of  prejudice  in  his  specialty. 
In  a  postscript  to  the  Preface,  Sir  Monier  discusses  the  various 
estimates  of  the  probable  number  of  Buddhists.  It  has  been  a 
widely  prevalent  notion  that  Buddhism  had  more  adherents  than 
any  other  religion,  and  the  number  has  been  put  as  high  as  500 
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millions.  Sir  Monier  shows  that  this  error  has  arisen  through  the 
custom  of  calling  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  Buddhista, 
who  are  in  reality  first  of  all  Confucianists  or  Taoists,  but  who 
"  occasionally  conform  to  Buddhistic  practices."  Prof.  Legge,  and 
Dr.  Happer  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Chinese  statistics, 
estimate  the  number  of  real  Buddhists  in  China  at  20  millions 
and  the  whole  number  in  Asia  at  72^  millions.  This  is  probably 
too  low,  and  Sir  Monier's  conclusion  is  that  there  are  of  true 
Buddhists  in  Asia  not  less  than  100  millions.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves ridicule  the  idea  that  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  Confa- 
cianists.  It  seems  probable  then  that  ^'  Christianity  with  its 
430-450  millions  of  adherents  has  now  the  numerical  preponder- 
ance over  all  other  religions."  Next  comes  Confucianism,  then 
Brahmanism  and  Hindtlism  which  are  practically  one,  and  then 
Buddhism.  The  idea  of  the  great  number  of  Buddists  must  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Buddhism  pure  and  simple  attached 
itself  in  some  of  its  manifestations  to  the  other  religions  and  often 
modified  them  very  sensibly  without  causing  them  to  lose  their 
identity. 

Another  prevalent  idea  with  regard  to  Buddhism  is  that  it  is 
making  great  progress  in  Asia  and  threatens  to  overrun  the  whole 
continent,  whereas  the  fact  is  as  Sir  Monier  points  out,  that  it  is 
"  losing  its  vitality — ^gradually  loosening  its  hold  on  the  vast 
populations  once  loyal  to  its  rule,  and  has  already  almost  wholly 
disappeared  from  India  proper,  though  dominating  in  Ceylon  and 
Burma. 

The  general  plan  pursued  in  this  book  will  be  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  subjects  treated  in  successive  chapters.  Among 
them  are  the  following :  The  Buddha  as  a  Personal  Teacher,  the 
Buddhist  Law  and  Monkhood,  the  Philosophy  and  Morality  of 
Buddhism,  Its  Changes  and  Disappearance  from  India,  the  Rise 
of  Theistic  and  Polytheistic  Buddhism,  and  at  considerable 
length,  the  Development  of  the  Ceremonies  and  Rituals  which 
are  the  special  features  of  Modem  Buddhism. 

There  is  a  considerable  current  misapprehension  to  the  effect 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  Brahmanism,  and  that  the  reformer  introduced  principles 
which  could  not  in  any  way  be  harmonized  with  the  existing 
religion  of  the  country.  Now,  as  has  been  shown  in  Sir  Monier's 
other  works,  Brahmanism  was  a  development  of  the  earlier 
Vedism,  and  from  Brahmanism  came  Hind^sm,  including  its 
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three  Bubdivisions,  ^^^i^i^t  Yaishnavism  and  9^1^ti8m.  There  is 
a  plain  course  of  development  discernible  in  all  this  succession, 
and  the  first  thing  Sir  Monier  sets  out  to  do  in  the  present  work, 
is  to  show  how  Buddhism  as  it  developed,  accommodated  itself  to 
the  different  phases  of  Br&hmanical  development,  '^  admitting  the 
Hindu  gods  into  its  own  creed,  while  HindtLism  also  received 
ideas  from  Buddhism.''  The  fundamental  philosophical  difference 
between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  is  that  the  former  is  panthe- 
istic, and  the  latter  strictly  speaking  atheistic,  but  this  philosoph- 
ical distinction  could  not  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
average  Hindfl.  The  object  of  the  orthodox  Brahman  was  to 
obtain  by  bodily  mortification  and  penance  a  sufficient  store  of 
merit  to  enable  him  to  acquire  supernatural  power,  and  at  death 
to  be  released  from  the  '^  bondage  of  transmigration ''  and  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  One  Universal  Spirit.  The  object  of  the 
Buddhist  was  by  continued  and  wonderful  contemplation  and 
meditation  to  eliminate  all  desire  for  existence,  and  to  obtain 
release  from  transmigration  by  the  total  extinction  of  all  existence 
in  Nirvaoa,  which  to  the  ordinary  mind  is  synonymous  with 
annihilation.  The  real  points  of  difference  between  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  were  that  the  Buddha  ^  was  a  determined  opponent 
of  all  Brahmanical  sacerdotalism  and  ceremonialism  and  of  all 
theories  about  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Yedas."  '^  Being 
himself  a  HindtL,  he  never  required  his  adherents  to  make  a 
formal  renunciation  of  Hinduism,  as  if  they  had  been  converted 
to  an  entirely  new  faith.  Nor  had  the  Buddha  any  idea  of  court- 
ing popularity  as  a  champion  of  social  equality  and  denouncer 
of  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  ancient  traditions — a  kind  of 
Tribune  of  the  people,  whose  mission  was  to  protect  them  from 
the  upper  classes."  The  only  sense  in  which  he  abolished  caste 
was  that  he  founded  a  sort  of  **  universal  monastic  communism, 
affirming  that  the  truest  enlightenment  was  not  confined  to 
Brahmans  but  open  to  all  members  of  all  castes."  Its  immediate 
popularity  was  due,  probably,  mostly  to  this  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood,  but  the  fact  that  after  a  time  it  lost  its  hold  almost 
entirely  in  India,  shows  its  real  lack  of  vitality.  The  result  of 
the  most  curious  assimilating  forces  of  this  cult,  is  admirably 
stated  on  page  13,  from  which  we  quote.  ^^  Starting  (L  e.  Bud- 
dhism) from  a  very  simple  proposition  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  exaggerated  truism, — the  truism,  I  mean,  that  all 
life  involves  sorrow,  and  that  all  sorrow  results  from  indulging 
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desires  which  ought  to  be  sappressed, — ^it  has  branched  out  into 
a  vast  number  of  complicated  and  self-contradictory  propositions 
and  allegations.  Its  teaching  has  become  both  negative  and 
positive,  agnostic  and  gnostic.  It  passes  from  apparent  atheism 
and  materialism  to  theism,  polytheism,  and  spiritualism.  It  is 
under  one  aspect  mere  pessimism ;  under  another,  pure  philan- 
thropy; under  another,  monastic  communism;  under  another, 
high  morality ;  under  another,  a  variety  of  materialistic  philos- 
ophy ;  under  another,  simple  demonology ;  under  another,  a  mere 
farrago  of  superstitions,  including  necromancy,  witchcraft,  idol- 
atry, and  fetishism.  In  some  form  or  other,  it  may  be  held  with 
almost  any  religion,  and  embraces  something  from  almost  every 
creed."  This  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  various  aspects  of 
modem  Buddhism,  and  Sir  Monier  has  well  explained  his  intro- 
ductory statement.  In  such  a  brief  notice  as  this,  not  even  & 
sketch  of  the  system  can  be  given,  but  we  earnestly  advise 
every  one  to  read  this  book  at  his  first  opportunity.  It  will 
give  him  an  idea  of  Oriental  belief  and  practice,  not  easily 
attainable  elsewhere.  To  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion 
it  will  prove  a  welcome  manual.  We  can  only  regret  the  unpar- 
donable lack  of  an  index. 
Adelbert  Ck>llege.  Samubl  B.  Pi^tner. 

Natubk  and  Man.* — Of  this  volume  the  first  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  consist  of  a  memorial  sketch  of  the  late  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  the  remainder  comprises  fifteen  essays  of  his  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  ranging  in  date  from  1838  to  1884. 
Both  portions  of  the  volume  sufficiently  prove  one  thing,  namely^ 
the  great  industry  of  their  author  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympa- 
thies and  researches.  The  early  education  of  Dr.  Carpenter  was 
not  complete,  was  far  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
*' liberal;''  on  the  contrary,  it  was  desultory  and  largely  self- 
conducted.  From  the  first,  however,  he  showed  himself  eager  in 
inquiry,  earnest,  self-reliant.  He  is  a  mere  boy  in  age  when  he 
begins  his  medical  studies ;  although,  on  account  of  an  interrup- 
tion in  them,  he  does  not  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  until  he  is  twenty-two.  For  the  life  of  a  practicing 
physician  he  appears  to  have  had  little  taste  or  fitness.     'Hm 

*  Na^rt  and  Man.  Essays  Scientific  and  Philosophical.  By  William  B.  Cab- 
PXKTEB,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  J.  Bstlin  Gabfbntbr.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  k  Co.    1889. 
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career  as  a  writer  opens  with  a  paper  in  the  West  of  England 
Jwimcd^  Oct.,  1836,  on  "The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Organs  of  Respiration  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms." 
His  wonderful  productiveness  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  during 
a  half -century  of  activity  as  a  writer,  from  that  date,  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter published  nearly  three  hundred  articles,  papers,  and  treatises 
of  a  more  comprehensive  kind. 

The  memorial  sketch  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of  the  private 
life  of  this  man,  of  his  struggles  for  self-support,  recognition,  and 
influence ;  and  of  the  aims  which  he  cherished,  as  well  as  of  his 
domestic  and  public  characteristics.  The  principal  official  posi- 
tion, which  Dr.  Carpenter  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  the  Registrarship  of  the  University  of  London.  To  this 
position  he  was  chosen  in  May,  1856. 

This  selection  of  essays  shows  how  wide  in  range  of  subjects 
were  the  researches  and  conclusions  of  their  author.  Besides 
those  on  the  more  distinctively  physiological  and  physical  sub- 
jects— such  as  "  the  Brain  and  its  Physiology,"  and  "  the  Phases 
of  Force  " — we  are  presented  with  a  number  on  the  metaphysics  of 
physics,  on  psychology,  and  theology.  Among  the  latter  class 
are  essays  on  **  the  Psychology  of  Belief,"  "  The  Force  behind 
Nature,"  and  the  **  Argum^t  from  Design  in  the  Organic  World." 
He  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  promoting  a  philosophical  view  of 
biological  problems. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Carpenter  will  probably  not  be  intimately 
connected  in  the  future,  with  any  important  discovery,  or  special 
tenet  in  either  physiology  or  philosophy.  But  his  part  in  shaping 
the  course  of  investigation  and  thinking  upon  these  subjects,  in 
their  connections,  was  by  no  means  unimportant.  His  life  was 
very  full  of  serious,  thorough,  and  helpful  work.  And  when  we 
learn  of  his  passion  for  organ-music  and  his  skill  in  playing  that 
noble  instrument,  of  his  devoted  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  his  teaching  a  class  from  it,  in  the  Greek,  we  feel  a  grow- 
ing admiration  for  such  a  fulness  of  life.  To  get  the  picture  of 
it  as  it  is  drawn  in  this  volume  is  well  worth  the  expense  of  the 
book,  and  the  pains  required  for  giving  it  a  careful  reading. 

Physiology  of  the  Soul.* — ^The  "stand-point"  of  this  book 
is  clearly  exposed,  is  even   thrust  forward ;  and  its  spirit  and 

♦  The  Physiology  of  (he  Soul.  By  J.  H.  Wythe,  Professor  of  History,  eta,  in 
Cooper  Medical  CoUege,  San  Francisco.    New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.     1889. 
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method  are  mildly,  bat  not  offensively  polemical.  The  author 
commends  it  '^  to  his  brethren  in  the  Church  and  ministry  "  as  an 
effort  "to  promote  positive  Christian  truth,"  It  contains  six 
chapters  on  the  following  subjects :  "  The  Problem  of  Life/' 
"  Mind  and  Brain,"  *'  The  Physiology  of  Consciousness,"  "  Auto- 
matism and  Freedom,"  "Heredity,"  and  "The  Biblical  Psy- 
chology." We  sympathize  heartily  with  the  aim  of  the  writer, 
but  we  cannot  accept  his  views  on  most  subjects  where  his  treat- 
ment touches  upon  the  sciences  of  biology  and  psychology. 

For  example,  the  "  outline  of  argument "  (as  given  to  us  by 
the  author  himself)  for  the  first  chapter  is  as  follows :  "  Biological 
researches  respecting  living  matter  shows  that  it  has  powers  or 
functions  entirely  different  from  non-living  matter."  This  state- 
ment we  might  accept  after  striking  out  the  word  "  entirely  "  and 
inserting  the  word  "certain"  before  the  words  ** powers  and 
functions."  "  The  similarity  of  these  powers  indicates  similarity 
of  nature  and  is  a  bond  of  unity."  The  meaning  which  Dr.  Withe 
attaches  to  these  words  we  do  not  understand.  "The  cause 
of  these  powers  (the  cause  of  the  causes  ?  of  the  phenomena  we 
call  "  life  ")  is  inexplicable  by  any  materialistic  theory ;  but  all 
living  beings  of  which  we  have  any  scientific  knowledge  are  cer- 
tainly material  structures."  "  The  existence  of  a  spiritual  psyche 
in  each  organism  manifesting  itself  by  vital  functions  is  sufficient 
explanation.  The  removal  of  the  psyche  or  bodily  death,  is 
speedily  followed  by  molecular  death."  On  the  contrary,  we 
maintain  that  the  theory  of  a  "spiritual  psyche"  in  every  living 
thing  explains  nothing  whatever,  but  greatly  complicates  our 
difficulties.  When,  for  example,  I  cut  a  moving  centipede  in  two,  do 
I  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife  create  two  "  spiritual  psyches  "  out  of 
one,  viz :  a  front-part  psyche  and  a  psyche  of  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  divided  organism  ?  Moreover,  since  as  Dr.  Wythe  expressly 
admits,  the  merest  speck  of  bioplasm  has  all  these  powers  and 
functions  of  life,  we  are  compelled  to  postulate  for  each  such  speck, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  a  spiritual  psyche  to  sit  in  it  withal, 
and  manifest  itself  by  th^se  aforesaid  vital  powers  and  functions 
This  certainly  involves  an  immense  multiplication  of  individual 
spiritual  principles,  all  to  assist  in  the  explanation  of  certain 
(^  powers  and  functions,"  common  to  every  living  speck  with 
every  other.  Since  death  is  the  removal  of  their  psyches,  every 
lapse  of  each  speck  of  bioplasm  from  its  vital  molecular  con- 
dition involves  the  cessation  or  transmigration  of  a  soul;  and 
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every  propagation  of  a  new  cell  from   another  cell  by  fission 
requires  the  creation  of  a  spiritual  psyche  peculiar  to  it 

Our  attitude  of  alternating  assent  and  consent  toward  the 
propositions  of  the  other  chapters  is  similar  to  that  taken  toward 
the  propositions  of  the  chapter  on  the  problem  of  life.  Yet  the 
book  will  have  a  certain  interest  and  value  for  those  who  can 
read  it  with  some  independence  of  opinion  derived  from  previous 
knowledge.  This  is  just  the  class  which  will  not,  we  fear,  give 
much  attention  to  it ;  while  the  brethren  in  the  Church  and  min- 
istry to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  be  likely  to  be  led  by  it  into 
wrong  views  on  matters  of  biological  science. 

Gbbsk  Philosophy.* — "  The  following  work,"  says  its  author, 
'*  had  its  beginning  in  a  series  of  essays  written  for  one  of  the 
ethico-religious  periodicals  of  the  country."  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  based  upon  extended  examination  of  the  sources,  though  it 
bears  out  the  claim  that  ^^  not  a  little  original  study  has  been 
given  to  the  task."  Zeller  is,  of  course,  the  principal  authority 
for  the  conclusions  taken. 

The  book  is  well  balanced  and  judicious ;  it  divides  the  entire 
space  appropriated  to  the  subject  (296  pages)  amongst  the  different 
thinkers  and  eras,  with  an  admirable  regard  for  the  real  value, 
magnitude  of  influence,  need  of  exposition,  and  abundance  of 
resources,  belonging  to  each.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  compendious  treatise  for  beginning  the  study  of  Greek 
Philosophy. 

Dbdugtivb  Looicf — ^The  interest  in  Formal  Logic  which  is 
taken  in  the  great  English  universities,  as  compared  with  the 
interest  in  experimental  and  speculative  psychology,  seems  to  us 
in  this  country  somewhat  remarkable.  This  little  book  aims  to 
be  as  thoroughly  as  possible  representative  of  the  present  state 
of  logic  at  the  Oxford  Schools.  It  is  as  densely  packed  with 
distinctions  and  definitions  as  a  book  can  well  be.  Under  a  lively 
and  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  who  could  clothe  the  frame- 
work with  attractiveness  and  mental  quickening,  it  might  be  suc- 
cessfully used  as  a  text-book.  Otherwise,  the  average  beginner 
in  logic  would  find  it  very  dry. 

*  A  Brief  Butary  of  Greek  Philosophy,  By  B.  G.  iQtiBT,  M.A.  Boston:  Gixm 
ft  Go.    1889. 

t  Deductive  Logic  By  St.  GsoRas  Stook,  M.A.  London :  Longmans,  Green, 
k  Go.     1888. 
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Pbikabt  Education.* — ^To  an  account  of  her  experience  in 
teaching  a  child  of  some  five  years,  and  an  argument  with  Miss 
Youmans  over  the  question  *'  whether  children  should  begin  the 
study  of  botany  by  the  flower  or  the  leaf,"  Dr.  Jaoobi  here  adds  a 
lengthy  essay,  already  published,  on  the  "  Place  for  the  Study  of 
Language."  The  result  is  a  stimulating  and  improving  booklet 
of  some  120  pages.  The  study  of  language  in  beginning  educa- 
tion is  deprecated— even  so  far  as  the  learning  to  read  and  to 
write.  But  the  study  of  language  later  on  is  highly  commended, 
chiefly  on  psycho-physical  grounds.  Students  of  the  art  of 
teaching  will  find  various  things  to  criticise,  both  favorably  and 
adversely,  in  this  volume. 

Ebdnbt's  Tbbatisb  on  ''Chbistuln  DocTBiNB"f  embraces 
discussions  of  the  whole  range  of  problems  which  find  place  in 
Systematic  Theology  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  various  Christian  doctrines.  It  is  a  learned  and  de- 
vout treatment  of  the  great  themes  of  Christian  thought  and  life. 
The  insolubleness  of  many  problems  in  theology  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged, while,  at  the  same  time,  candid  efforts  are  made  for  their 
utmost  possible  elucidation.  The  author  disclaims  the  method 
of  demonstration  for  the  establishment  of  theological  truth  and 
seeks  to  vindicate  the  validity  of  faith  as  a  basis  for  its  reception. 
While  faith  is  to  be  distinguished  from  knowledge,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  faith  which  receives  the  Christian  mysteries  ia  a 
rational  act  and  is  thus  ^'the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of 
Christian  truth."  The  contents  of  the  treatise  will  amply  repay 
study,  but,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  such  works,  we  find 
the  style  of  the  book  somewhat  heavy  and  cumbrous. 

*  Phyriohgieai  Noiu  on  Primarjf  Education  and  ths  Study  of  Language.  Bjr 
Mabt  Putnam  Jaoobi,  M.D.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1889. 

t  Christian  Doctrine  ffarmonieed  and  its  BcMonaiiiy  Vindicated.  By  Jomr  8. 
Kednet,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Seabury  Diyinity  School.  Two  vols.  Pp.  383»  422. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    1889. 
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Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford.* 
ESPEdALLT  BECOHHETOED  FOB 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,    Exhaustion, 
Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  all  Diseases  firising  from  Indigestion  and  Herve  Ezhanslion. 


This  is  not  a  oompounded  *'  patent  medicine,"  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  required  by 
the  system. 

It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  beneficial  food  and 
tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only,  and 
agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hill,  Glens  Falls,  K  T.,  says  :  **  An  excellent 
remedy  for  atonic  dyspepsia,  nervous  and  general  debility,  or 
any  low  state  of  the  system.^ 

Dr.  D.  A.  SxJffiWAKT,  Winona,  Minn.,  says :  **  Entire  satisfac- 
tion in  cases  of  perverted  digestion,  loss  of  nerve-power,  mal- 
nutrition and  kindred  ailments." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Lbach,  Cairo,  111.,  says :  "  Of  great  power  in  dys- 
pepsia, and 'nervous  prostration." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUIFORD  CHEIICiL  WORKS,  ProYldence,.  R.  I. 
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